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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[Frow Ovr Own Correspondent. ] 

HOULD we find in a fashion journal of the 

last.century a minute description of the femi- 
nine toilette of that epoch, it would be viewed 
with the greatest interest. Without undertak- 
ing to labor for future ages, and confining our- 
selves to the needs of the moment, we will thus 
describe the dress of our own time for the benefit 
of our contemporaries. 

Beginning with the chaussure: for the house 
there are gray silk stockings embroidered with 
tiny flowers or leaves, and downy slippers of silk, 
wadded and quilted. For reception toilettes at 
home and abroad, sky blue, salmon, or vert d'eau 
open-work silk stockings are worn with shoes of 
black satin, or of a color to match the dress, with 
high heels, and bars or bows trimmed with jew- 
els. For going out in the morning, on foot or in 
a carriage, red stockings, or of the color of the 
dress, such as seal brown, plum, green, ete. ; very 
high boots, buttoned in front or on the side, or 
even on both sides, of dressed kid almost as fine 
as that used for gloves. 

For the under-wear: a little short petticoat, 
drawers, and waist of sky blue or pale pink flan- 


Fig. 1.—Casuuerr Drzss. 


For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Wootten Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


nel, trimmed with coarse white guipure, and 
sometimes embroidered with white silk; then a 
longer petticoat of black satin lined with bright- 
colored plush ; and for dinner and evening dress- 
es a white muslin petticoat, with pleated fHounces 
edged with lace forming a balayeuse. This white 
petticoat is joined to the dress, in order to sup- 
port it evenly throughout, and to keep the train 
properly spread out. For this purpose it is basted 
to the belt of the skirt, while the flounced part 
is made separate, and is buttuned on, so as to be 
changed oftener than the rest of the petticoat. 
For the dress—but how shall I undertake to 
describe the shapes, the stuffs, and the trimmings 
of the dresses of the day? As well attempt to 
number the sands of the sea-shore. The dress 
for morning street wear is always of wool, what- 
ever may be the condition of the wearer, and al- 
ways of a dark‘color in winter. For visits paid 
after four o'clock the color is lightened a little, 
and the trimmings depart somewhat from that 
simplicity which good taste enjoins on them for 
morning dress. When the four-o'cloek visits— 
that is, those made after four o’clock—take place 
among elegant women keeping their own car- 
riages, many articles of excessive luxury are al- 
lowed which would be in the worst possible taste 
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Fig. 3.—-Camex’s-wairn Cioran CLoaK, 
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if they were made on foot or in a public vehicle. 
A lady in her own carriage does not cease to be 
at home even on going out, and for this reason 
may wear with impunity brocade pelisses em- 
broidered with gold, if such is her pleasure. 

The so-called fancy jewelry »ecupies an impor- 
tant place in the dress of the day, being worn on 
slippers, in cravats, on bonnet strings, and on bon- 
nets; on the wrists, the neck, and the waist. At 
th’ noment animals are greatly in vogre—ani- 
anls of all kinds, even the most ungraceful and 
repulsive. They are suspended as charms from 
chatelaines, watch chains, bracelets, and neck- 
laces, and are mounted as pins and brooches, 
and are much in fashion just now as pendants to 
filigree silver necklaces worn over high-necked 
dresses. 

One of the most elegant dress trimmings now 
in vogue is chenille fringe, deep enough for two or 
three rows to cover the entire front of the skirt 
from the belt to the hem. Each strand of the 
chenille is finished at the end with a bead of the 
same color as itself. A bridal dress just made 
had a round skirt of white satin edged with a 
thick pleated ruche of the same satin taken dou- 
ble. Three rows of white chenille fringe, finish- 
ed with large white beads, covered the entire 


Figy-4.—Cuorn Dress. 
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front of the skirt. Corsage with flat paniers, 
draped on the hips, and ending behind in a very 
long train, all made of white brocaded silk. White 
tulle veil, falling in front below the waist, and 
in the back to the bottom of the brocade train, 
The same trimming is made of black chenille and 
jet beads, worn on a plush or satin skirt, with cor- 
sage and train of black brocade, the outlines and 
nervures of the design of the brocade being em- 
broidered with pink silk. The same combina- 
tion is made with flame-colored satin, black che- 
nille, and black brocade, embroidered with flame- 
colored silk. 

When Paris conceives a liking for anything, it 
uses it in a hundred different ways, and as abuse 
always engenders satiety, is not long in becoming 
disgusted with its caprice. For the moment it 
has taken a faney to plush, and the manufac- 
turers can not satisfy the appetite of this Gar- 
gantua. Plush figures even in ball toilettes ; tulle 
or crape dresses, trimmed with a profusion of 
narrow pleated flounces, have flat bands of plush, 
cut in scallops or sharp points, set above the 
groups of ruffles. The colors are chosen so as 
to set off, while harmonizing with, cach other ; for 
example, a pink dress will be trimmed with myr- 
tle green plush, a sky blue dress with garnet plush, 
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a maize or cream dress with purple plush, and so 
on. Even flowers are made of plush or of satin. 

For evening dresses there will be used, with 
satin, plush, or velvet, silk stuffs with very fine 
stripes woven of gold or silver. To show the way 
in which these stuffs are employed, I will describe 
in a few words a dress of this kind. Round skirt 
of steel blue satin, trimmed on the bottom with a 
narrow flounce, surmounted by a thick puffing. 
Plastron of waist and pointed tablier of pink silk 
striped with silver. Open redingote of steel blue 
brocade, the designs being embroidered with sil- 
ver. By-the-way, tabliers, otherwise called the 
fronts of dresses, threaten to become as sump- 
tuous as those of the court of Louis XIV. They 
are made of velvet, painted by hand, like fans, 
with sheafs of flowers, garden bouquets, Watteau 
scenes, landscapes, ete.; all this for the fronts of 
dresses. Others, moreover, are embroidered all 
over with gold, both plain and frosted, and with 
embroidery representing not only flowers and 
trees, but also personages! With these skirts 
with ornamented tabliers are worn many waists 
entirely open over a plastron to match, which is 
laced half way up with gold or silver cord. 

For ball dresses there are in preparation nu- 
merous flowers of satin, plush, or velvet. Flow- 
ers are no longer worn in bouquets, but in long 
garlands, which begin at the waist, traverse the 
bust, and end under the arm, or sometimes cross 
the back and loop the drapery. There are also 
many embroideries worked with colored beads— 
gold, silver, copper, and steel—on bands of tulle, 
which are used for ball dresses, Corsage plas- 
trons and skirt fronts are worked in the same 
manner. Gold-lace of all widths is used more 
than ever, as well on tulle as on silk dresses. An- 
other new garniture is collar, cuffs, and pocket 
flaps of cuir-colored leather, ornamented with gold, 
silk, or chenille embroidery. 

Emwetine Raymonp. 


A WISH. 
By MARGARET VELEY. 
Ir I could find the Little Year, 
The Happy Year, the glad New Year— 
If I could find him setting forth 
To seek the ancient track— 
I'd bring him here, the Little Year, 
Like a peddler with his pack. 


And all of golden brightness, 

And nothing dull or black, 

And all that heart could fancy, 

And al) that life could lack, 

Should be your share of the peddler’s ware, 
When he undid his pack. 


The best from out his treasure 

A smile of yours would coax, 

And then we’d speed him on his way 
At midnight’s failing strokes, 

And bid him hurry round the world, 
And serve the other folks! 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSIrRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 59 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE ofens 
with a capital story by Mrs, CRAIK, the author 
of “ Fohn Helifax, Gentleman,” entitled “ My 
Sister’s Grapes,” illustrated. It also contains 
Chapter II. of “ Toby Tyler,” in which Toby 
forms his first friendship in the circus, illus- 
trated ; Chapter II. of “ Mildred’s Bargain,” in 
which Mildred is offered the bargain that after- 
ward causes her great trouble, illustrated; an 
“ Information Card” on “ Jack Frost,” by W. J. 
RourE, A.M.; “ How @ Sailor Rode with the 
Czar,” a forecastle yarn, by Davip Krr, éllus- 
trated ; the description of a ‘Wonderful Railroad,” 
over which princesses and bears ride together ; a 
chapter on“ Embroidery for Girls,” in which a 
new, or rather a very old, stitch is described, and 
pies! given ; a full page of Fingles, by LOUISE 

HANDLER MOUuL YON, é//ustrated by MRS. JESSIE 
CuRTIS SHEPHERD ; and other attractions. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S MERRY CHRISTMAS ! 


Harrer’s Younc Proritr No. 60 wiil be 
a special Christmas Number, the entire con- 
tents being suited to the holiday season, Jt will 
be inclosed in a new cover, and will contain a 
charming Christmas story, entitled “ How It All 
Happened,” by Miss ALCoTt, with illustrations 
by toas CurtIs SHEPHERD ; “ When the Clock 
Struck Twelve,” a play for Christmas-Eve, by 
Epcar Fawceit; @ beautiful double - page 
Christmas picture by THOMAS Nast ; a Christ- 
mas Carol, set to music; and an abundance of 
other things to please and attract young readers, 
SVc3cSa—— 


{@ Our next Number will contain a brilliant 
Egyptian design in Outline-Work, for Table Strips, 
Buffet Strips, Curtain Borders, etc, furnished by 
the courtesy of the New York Decorative Art So- 
cuely. 


t@~ Miss THACKERAY’s Story, “Fina’s 
AUNT,” is omitted this week in consequence of 
the non-arrival of the advance sheets in time for 
publication, 


THE HAPLESS HOUR. 


Ou never feels a creeping lonesomeness 
and dreariness so much as at the close 
of those late fine days of the year when a 
windy sunset falls and night sets in about 
a solitary country house. 

Nature seems then to have put on, es- 


pecially if one is at all depressed, if not an 
active hostility, at any rate an absolute 
and remote indifference; all tenderness and 
warmth have left the sky, it is chill and 
clear and hard to the eye as any jewel 
is, and the wind whistles down like the 
breath of advancing cohorts of cruelty and 
cold. The dead leaves rustle round the 
windows in ghostly fashion, the withered 
flowers hang dryly rattling on their stalks, 
a late crow flaps blackly across the pallid 
yellow of the sky like an ill omen, and then 
the sudden dark follows him, and the stars 
sparkle out steely as the bosses of armor, or 
the moon is up and casting a leprous glamour 
abroad over field and river, garden and high- 
way. The gloom enters one’s soul, and then, 
if ever, one is made conscious of the tend- 
ing of all things toward their graves, and 
forgetful of the awakening into light and 
immortality. 

One needs, at such times, to gather all 
one’s forces for help across the dismal pass 
between daylight and dark; and if very 
sensitive to the influences of nature, one had 
best not give too many glances to the out- 
side world, but draw the curtains and light 
the lamps at once, and begin the pleasant- 
ness of the inside night with books and 
work, music and talk. For there are many 
people 30 sensitive in this way that they 
can not trust themselves for so much as a 
twilight run to a neighbor’s at such an hour 
of such a day, so depressing is the cold ab- 
sence of friendliness, the seeming negation 
of life in air and sky and earth, so swiftly 
does the cheerlessness of the time open the 
gates to all one’s memories of sorrow or one’s 
forebodings of trouble. 

The blessing of children in a house is 
never realized as it is at this dispiriting 
hour. With them the outside influences of 
the great demogorgon that we call nature 
are little felt, so intense is their vitality 
and the inner warmth of their bubbling 
blood, so vast is their ignorance of woe, so 
blest are they in the delight of their affec- 
tions, in the effervescence of their content- 
ment with all things, and the satisfaction 
of every need answered almost as soon as 
felt. Into the darkness of one’s mood then 
break their voices like cheery robin cries 
prophesying dawn in the night; the sound 
of their little flying feet says that there is 
yet something to live for; the kisses to be 
taken from their delicious cheeks and brows, 
the hugs of their warm aris, are not long in 
satisfying one that if the outside world is 
harsh and hard, the inside one is full of 
compensating love and warmth and bliss. 
There are the stories to be told, the confi- 
dences to be received, hymns and poems to 
be recited and new oues to be taught, the 
castles in the air to be built, the shadow- 
pictures on the wall to be shown, the long 
rocking to be enjoyed to the tune of plea- 
sant songs with the little head nestled on 
one’s shoulder, and then the tea-bell rings, 
or the bed-time ghoul breaks up the sitting, 
and in relinquishing the little creatures to 
their rest one has safely crossed the bridge 
of low spirits and despair, and gotten back 
to the work-a-day world. 

But where this blessing of children does 
not exist in a house, one has to do the best 
one can without it; and it is a wise family 
that clusters together for household gossip 
and discussion, or for lively dance music on 
the piano, or for anything else into which a 
harmonious and congregated spirit enters, 
making a unity of interest. For, if really 
open to the influence of the hour without, 
one needs the unspoken assurance of sym- 
pathy and strength in union, one needs the 
unconscious comfort of the presence and 
voice of the most sanguine member of the 
family, one needs all one’s human aids at 
least, to say nothing of any heavenly help, 
in order to fight the battle with the powers 
which belong to the opposite forces of those 
representing life and happiness. To be sure, 
there are many who would see nothing in 
these windy sunsets and brief twilights but 
the bright clear after-glow deepening into 
a crisp night, and the fresh wind stirring the 
blood and bracing the nerves; but these are 
people, as a rule, full of physical strength, 
with no nerves that need bracing, and with- 
out those subtle and secret affiliations with 
the unknown agencies of the planet that 
make both the bliss and the bale of other 
and more delicately balanced, if less robust 
and healthy, temperaments. Perhaps these 
belong to the happier class of the two; but 
yet it is always to be considered that if they 
do not suffer as keenly as the others, neither 
do they enjoy to the same vivid and satisfy- 
ing extent, their temperate middle course 
knowing few extremes. These perhaps for- 
tunate people feel no sense of desolation, no 
negation, no presence inimical to life in the 
air; they only feel that it isa brisk autumn 
night, that before long there will be snow, 
and that for the present life is agreeable, 
and there is plenty of good cheer and win- 
ter gayety at hand. But whatever they 
feel themselves, they are really public or 
private benefactors. They come into the 


house or the room with their blindness to 
unseen troubles, and do good by their mere 
unacquaintance with the possibilities that 
the dark hour has brought to others. For 
since to those that are not particularly hap- 
py and that are not particularly young it 
is an unfriendly gap in time, they who take 
off its dull, deadening ache are doing as ben- 
eficial work, although on so small and so in- 
dividual a scale, as many are allowed to do 
upon a larger theatre. 


NEEDLE-WORK DESIGNS FROU 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Y special arrangement with the South 

Kensington Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work, a series of the tasteful and effective 
designs of this high authority in decorative 
art matters will be published from time to 
time in Harper’s Bazar. These designs, 
which will be begun in an early issue, will 
comprise the newest and most fashionable 
kinds of embroidery, and will be selected 
with a view to the needs of all classes, from 
the highest to the lowest. Like the New 
York Decorative Art Society, which has also 
courteously granted the Bazar the use of 
its rich resources, the South Kensington 
School has never before furnished its de- 
signs to any journal for publication. That 
Harper’s Bazar has succeeded in securing 
them for the benefit of its readers not only 
gives proof of rare journalistic enterprise, 
but also affords it the pleasure of co-oper- 
ating with these admirable societies in their 
praiseworthy endeavors to disseminate and 
popularize a knowledge of the true prin- 
ciples of household art, and thus to beautify 
the homes of the people. 


HOME WORK FOR CHILDREN. 
By MRS, JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


ITTLE Americans will no doubt be glad to 
hear what English children make for their 
parents and friends when Christmas and birth- 
days come. The value of the gift consists in the 
amount of loving thought and painstaking which 
has gone to make it, and not in the fact of its 
costliness, and there are many home-made gifts 
that are within the scope of little fingers. Often 
two or more children unite in making one present, 
each doing what is most suitable to its age and 
sex. Thus a shoe-bag, to hang within the closet 
door, and hold mamma’s slippers and shoes, will 
be cut out and basted by one sister, sewed and 
bound with braid by a younger one, and then em- 
broidered or braided on each pocket by the elder. 
Again, boxes of plain white wood are fitted up 
for different purposes: a clever brother with his 
box of tools makes a tray with divisions for laces 
and ribbons, or arranges it to hold small garden 
tools—hammer, pincers, scissors, ete., being fast- 
ened by leather straps inside the lid, and the 
lower part divided into compartments holding 
nails, tacks, twine, labels, strips of leather, and 
soon. <A grown-up sister then decorates the out- 
side by hand-painting, or by simply drawing a 
monogram or initials, and staining the background 
black. The initials may be left plain white, or 
painted red or gold, as wished. A good effect is 
produced by drawing a border and centre piece on 
the lid, and four medallions on the sides, paint- 
ing these in Chinese white, with black lines where 
required in drapery, foliage, ete., and filling in 
the background with black. The outlines must 
be kept very distinct, and when well done it 
looks like antique ebony with ivory inlaying. 
Sometimes the boxes are lined with silk, and cov- 
ered outside with brocade, hand-painted or em- 
broidered silk, velvet, or plush, cut to fit, and 
gummed round the edges and at each corner. 
Chenille cord or ruches of lace and ribbon are 
nailed round the edges. 

Fretwork is used in many ways. A pretty 
gift made by a son lately was two table-tops 
of colored woods inlaid. Two thin rounds of 
wood of different colors were procured of the 
proper size; these were pasted together, and on 
one a large circular design was drawn, covering 
the surface to within about two inches of the 
edge ; this was then cut out by the fret-saw, the 
pieces taken out and separated. The two woods 
were then inlaid into one another, dark into light, 
light into dark, forming a pair of table-tops in 
reversed colors. These were afterward mounted 
by a carpenter on deal, and French polished. 
By using three slabs of wood, say black, white, 
and red, greater variety may be given, and three 
tables produced with little more labor. 

Large scrap-books of brown linen, each sheet 
three feet by four, the edges bound with red braid, 
the sheets folded in half like foolscap paper, and 
placed one within the other to form a book, are 
never-ending sources of delight toa nursery. The 
covers may have all the youngsters’ names in red 
braid or wool, and the date. Inside, newspaper 
and colored scraps suited to infantine taste. A 
new idea is that of a comical scrap-book. These 
are usually of small size, and are made by com- 
bining bits of many pictures to illustrate well- 
known nursery rhymes, Thusa large Irish potato, 
eut from the colored illustrations in a gardener’s 
catalogue, was ornamented with the celebrated 
butcher, baker, and candlestick-maker, the oppo- 
site page containing the same three little men, 
with cleaver, rolling-pin, and candlestick used as 
oars, seated in a tub, taken from a house-furnish- 
er’s list. Little Miss Muffet,the Man in the Moon, 
Jack and Gill, the Cat and the Fiddle—all the 
nursery favorites—give delight to donors and re- 
cipients alike. A ia water-color touches may 
be given here and there to help out the picture. 


Sets of animals, soldiers, etc., can be made by 
buying sheets of the beautifully colored chromo 
animals and figures sold so cheaply, pasting the 
whole sheet on card-board, and, when dry—they 
should be pressed under a heavy weight—cutting 
them out carefully. Behind the figures, at the 
feet, a small block of wood should be firmly glued. 
Any carpenter’s shop will provide you with hun- 
dreds of suitable bits, which can be sawed to the 
proper size and planed smooth at home. Thus 
the animals and figures will stand firm, and can 
be placed in any desired array. 

Model gardens, lawns, and farms can be made 
by little hands with suitable materials. Two feet 
square of stout brown card-board makes a good 
foundation for any of these, and the remaining 
materials are dried mosses, grasses, glue, sand, 
tiny pebbles, a Swiss chalet, box of sheep, cows, 
farm buildings, palings, etc., such as come in the 
German wooden toy boxes. 

For a private residence, the design is first de- 
cided upon, where the house shall stand, what 
shape the grass-plot shall be, whither the paths 
shall wind, ete. A sloping hill, with drive wind- 
ing up to a Swiss chalet on the top, can be made 
of a block of virgin cork, properly shaped, and 
covered with stones and moss glued on. For 
grass-plots a mixture of dyed and plain dried 
moss is the best, rubbed small, and dusted over 
the desired space, which must be previously coat- 
ed over with glue. The drives and paths are 
glued and sanded. While the glue of the lawns 
is still wet you must not begin making the paths, 
or else your grass-plots will be undesirably gritty, 
and would ruin any lawn-mower that ever was 
made. 

With a small piece of broken mirror you can 
form an enchanting pond for toy swans to float 
upon. A few bits of broken cork, with grasses 
growing (in glue) in the cracks, will make a fine 
edge for it. Trees, if not included in any of the 
toy boxes, may be made of dyed or dried trem- 
bling or other grasses, or of tiny sprigs of ever- 
green, glued on to little round bases of wood, like 
those on which wooden soldiers always grow. 

For a farm, the fields are made of rather rough- 
er and longer moss than the lawns, and stocked 
with sheep feeding, cows standing under the 
trees, farm buildings, hay wagons cut out of card- 
board, painted, and filled with real hay or straw, 
and a hay-stack. Fencing can be made by tak- 
ing a narrow strip of wood of the required length, 
and gluing wire netting, twigs, crossed hair-pins, 
ete., along one edge of it. Summer-houses can 
be made of small twigs, rustic benches, and many 
other things which will suggest themselves to 
the ingenious architect and landscape gardener 
as the work proceeds. 

Novel match stands are made of large fir cones. 
A pedestal is made by three stout twigs bound 
together in the middle by fine wire, forming a 
double tripod. The upper one holds the fir cone 
strongly glued to it. Both the cone and the ped- 
estal are touched up by dashes of Chinese white 
and vermilion paint, and then varnished. When 
dry, the cone is stuck full of wax matches, and 
looks something like a porcupine. 

Packets of neatly printed labels, either done 
with a pen or a toy printing-press, will prove a 
great blessing tomamma. These should be neat- 
ly cut out, and have one or two thick lines ruled 
around them to give them a finish. Names of 
jams, preserves, pickles, fish, potted meats, spices, 
common household drugs, and also poison labels, 
for the various vessels containing such as are in 
common use. Yards of tape, with the family 
name written or printed in indelible ink innumer- 
able times, to be cut and sewed on to garments, 
are also a boon to a busy mother. 

Two or three daughters might carry out the 
last new idea for five-o’clock summer tea tables. 
Table-cloth of unbleached linen, with deeply 
fringed-out ends headed by drawn-work, above 
that a border of blossoming rushes, with here and 
there a gay butterfly, The monogram, or name 
of the summer home, in one corner, worked to 
simulate plaited rushes. Real plaited rush bas- 
kets, some lined with scarlet silk, to hold fruit, 
cakes, etc. A tea cozy, or oblong quilted cover, to 
keep the tea-pot warm, shaped somewhat like a 
bishop’s mitre, made of plaited rushes, lined with 
quilted scarlet silk, with a scarlet Alsacian bow 
embroidered with rush blossoms on the top, by 
which to lift it. Maple-wood tea-tray, painted with 
rushes and butterflies; wooden bread-and-butter 
plates to match ; tea service of plain white china, 
painted rush-color, and here and there a butter- 
fly. Wicker tea tables, painted rush-color, and 
decorated with scarlet bows, and a large tent um- 
brella in brown linen, coarsely worked with sprigs 
of rushes in wool. Wooden pails with covers, 
painted in designs of flowers on a solid color, and 
lined with quilted or gathered sitk, with ribbon 
ruching at the edge, are used for work-baskets 
to stand by a chair, or to carry balls on to the 
lawn-tennis ground. They are sometimes cover- 
ed outside as well as inside with satin and silk. 

Sticking-plaster cases, book-markers, boxes for 
sewing silks, and many pretty trifles can be made 
of gold or silver perforated card-board and che- / 
nille. A collection of sewing silks is always a/ 
useful gift, and one within the powers of-small 
people. Simple little cases may be mde from a 
half-yard strip of reversible ribboxt three and a 
half inches wide. A durable color should be 
chosen for the outside, such ag olive green or 
brown, with pale pink or primrqse for the inside. 
Turn down each side of the ribbon about half an 
inch, as though for a hem, and stitch down at in- 
tervals of an inch and a quarter thirteen times, 
forming twelve shallow pockets on each side, in 
which the cards of silk are ,placed. A small 
length of ribbon will be left/at one end, which 
must be formed into a pointed flap, with narrow 
ribbon attached, to wrap.round the case and tie 
in abow. The case should be folded inward and 
outward, like a fan,the backs of the divisions 
coming together, and the faces likewise. 

Another silk case is made of kid or leather, silk- 
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lined and ribbon-bound, and shaped like an eight- 
rayed star-fish, with an octagon body, all being cut 
inone. The sides of the octagon must be a little 
longer than the spools of silk, and the rays leaf- 
shaped. Eight brass eyelets are button-holed 
with silk to match the lining, and sewed to the 
octagon opposite the division of each leaf, and 
the spools are laid between these eyelets parallel 
with the bases of the leaves; a narrow ribbon is 
threaded through eyelets and spools, and tied. 
When closed, each ray is folded in rotation over 
the spools, the last being ribbon strings to tie 
and keep all in place. 

Old kid gloves may be used to make spectacle 
rubbers, so welcome to the old folks. Cut four 
circles of card-board about the size of a fifty-cent 
piece; cover two with kid, padding slightly with 
cotton - wool, and two with silk, which may be 
plain, or have monogram or butterfly painted or 
embroidered. Sew the circles together, pincush- 
ion fashion, kid one side and silk the other; hav- 
ing added a small eyelet to each, attach them, kid 
inside, by narrow ribbon. 

A sponge case may be made of a nine-inch 
square of leather, lined with oil-silk and bound by 
braid, with a little coarse embroidery in wools, 
or chain or feather stitching, ornamenting it. A 
piece of braid a yard long should be sewn by the 
ends to opposite corners (obliquely) of the square. 
Treat the other pair of corners the same way, and 
suspend the case by these long loops to the end 
of the towel rail. When required for travel- 
ling, fold the case like an envelope over the 
sponge, and tie the braid round it. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FUR-TRIMMED COSTUMES, 


UR-TRIMMED costumes are the favorite 

street suits at midwinter. These trimmings 
are not now confined to cloth and velvet as they 
formerly were, but are on the richest silks, satin, 
and the less weighty camel’s-hair dresses. Black 
satin, or else black satin Surah, is among the 
choicest materials for a short round skirt to be 
trimmed with fur. The foot of the dress is fin- 
ished with a pleating from four to six inches 
deep, laid in small knife pleats, or else box-pleat- 
ed, and the heading for this is a band of black 
or brown fur about six or eight inches wide. A 
similar row of fur then extends straight up the 
middle of the front breadth, and is nearly wide 
enough to meet the side panels of brocaded vel- 
vet that are sewed in the second side seams of 
the skirt. The basque of such a suit is in coat 
shape, quite round, not longer bebind in habit 
fashion, but shaped like a gentleman’s morning 
coat, either single or double breasted, with lapels 
and buttons behind, and open down the middle 
seam from the waist line. The only fur on this 
coat is a small collar, large cuffs, and square 
pockets on the hips. A border of fur on this 
coat is thought to detract from its style. The 
fur-trimmed skirt of such a suit is also worn 
with other basques, such as black or dark-colored 
plush coats, or else one of Persian brocade, and 
it is also used with dressy basques of the same 
satin Surah as the skirt, trimmed with an edging 
of fur and a great deal of coffee-colored Lan- 
guedoc lace in full frills, with perhaps some 
old gold satin in the facings. Black beaver fur 
bands are used for the handsomest black suits, 
and this is most effective when there is 2 seam 
in the middle of the band which joins the two 
lower edges together, making the top edge have 
long fleece as well as the lower, ard thus hide 
the pelt. Otter bands are liked for brown, gray, 
and drab dresses, also for black, but this is a very 
expensive fur. The prettiest low-priced fur for 
cloth, camel’s-hair, and other wool suits is that 
of the black hare, which is only $1 25 a yard in 
very suitable width and quality, showing a long 
glossy fleece. A pelerine cape, deep cuffs, and a 
small muff add much to the beauty of these cloth 
suits, and make them warm enough for most 
weather without any heavier wrap than the cloth 
jacket, which is usually made of the material. 
If the style of the cloth suit is simple and severe, 
it is in far better taste, and, moreover, will serve 
two or perhaps three seasons without needing 
alteration. Dark green and seal brown suits are 
the most popular for trimming with fur. The 
borders on green suits are usually black, though 
imported costumes have otter or seal-skin on 

mn cloth, Black fur is not effective on brown 
cloth; the seal-skin is preferred, or else some of 
the various fox furs, or the inexpensive ’coon- 
skin borders. When the expense is not to be 
considered, black fox borders, costing from $7 to 
$10 a yard, and sometimes more, are used on 
velvet or satin skirts. A close basque, narrow 
skirt, and an apron pointed low on one side like 
that of the handkerchief suits, is a favorite de- 
sign for cloth dresses. The fashion, however, 
that is not new, yet always popular, is that of the 
basque, with a round apron over-skirt draped 
alike on both sides, and bordered, as the skirt is 
bordered, with fur. 


OTHER WINTER DRESSES. 


A fancy for using gilt soutache is again revived 
for gay little dresses that are worn in the house, 
and that are entirely concealed in the street by 
the long cloak of seal-skin, or else a fur-lined 
wrap. Young ladies especially like this trimming 
on the basques of cloth, camel’s-hair, and velvet 
dresses, and they: use it on colored basques that 
are now worn with various skirts. Three rows 
of the narrowest gold braid form the border on 
the basque, while the collar, cuffs, and pockets 
are embroidered with gold. Claret-colored cloth 
and velvet basques are very pretty trimmed in 
this way, and youthful-looking jackets of blue 
velvet are braided in rows. with gold soutache to 
wear with black satin de Lyon full skirts; to the 
latter may be added an apron pointed low on the 
right side, and edged with gold bead fringe, while 
on the shorter left-hand side of the apron hang 
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two sash ends of black Surah satin gathered into 
gold tassels. Sometimes, by way of variety, gold 
and silver braids are used in alternaterows. Trim- 
mings of steel beads are also revived, particular- 
ly for black and for the fashionable dark green 
dresses. They are used in fringes, passementerie, 
ornamental clusters, braid, and buttons. A hand- 
some reception dress for an elderly lady is of 
black satin, with steel bead fringe in rows across 
the panels, in tassels on the sash of the front, 
and also on the basque. A bonnet to be worn 
with this suit has black satin for the foundation, 
with a crown of steel beads; the wide strings of 
soft Surah are trimmed across the end with nar- 
row steel fringe. 

Some youthful-looking wool dresses just im- 
ported have the dull red shade now so popular for 
the prevailing color. One of these has the basque 
of dark garnet camel’s-hair made single-breasted, 
and with two stylish box pleats behind. The 
Byron collar and square cuffs of garnet velvet 
are wrought with gold. Satin ribbon. set in the 
second dart at the waist line is tied in front with 
negligent grace, and from this ribbon up the front 
and around the neck is a triple frill of lace as 
dark as if dipped in coffee. The red wool over- 
skirt is a bunched-up apron, with the edge con- 
cealed by being sewed to the silk skirt beneath, 
and all the visible parts of this skirt are hidden 
by two deep flounces of red and green satin in 
a pattern of small blocks. These flounces have 
several rows of shirring at the top, while the low- 
er part is pressed into pleats, and is bound widely 
with garnet velvet. Another of these stylish red 
dresses has a pelisse of the red wool falling open 
from the waist behind to show a kilt-pleated skirt 
of dark red plaid goods. There are coat-like 
square pieces sewed on the hips, and red satin 
ribbon passed across the top of these is tied in 
front. The collar, cuffs, and pockets are like the 
last, of red velvet wrought with gold threads, and 
there is a border of red velvet on the kilt. 

Shirred fronts of skirts are more popular than 
at any previous season, but the fancy now is for 
horizontal rows of shirring rather than the length- 
wise shirrings of last year. Sometimes these 
gaugings merely fill the space between plain side 
panels, while in other skirts they cover the entire 
front and gored side breadths ; the latter is true 
more particularly of the full skirts that have three 
straight breadths behind. The most effective 
way is to press the fullness between the shirrings 
into close knife pleats, leaving a narrow pleated 
frill for the foot, or else turning it under to form 
the full puffed lgok that is now given to many 
imported dresses.’ There is also a new caprice for 
putting the figured goods, or that with high colors, 
into the skirt, while the basque or coat is of plain 
material, and sometimes of the most sombre color, 
or it may be black. The latter plan commends 
itself to ladies who think black more becoming to 
them than colors, yet who wish to relieve them- 
selves from wearing black entirely, as many have 
done for several years. The brocades both of 
velvet and satin have been so greatly reduced in 
price in the midst of the winter that ladies are 
having entire dresses made of them instead of 
using them for combination dresses, as is the more 
general custom. The design for broeaded dress- 
es must be very simple, such as the round pea- 
sant waist with broad collar or kerchief and wide 
belt with sash, very close sleeves, and a full round 
skirt entirely without trimming behind, though 
some pleatings or gathered ruffles may be put on 
the fronts. Another popular fashion that is now 
inexpensive since jet fringes have been lowered 
in price is that of covering the upper form of the 
sleeve from armhole to wrist with the netted 
heading of the fringe, cutting off or putting out 
of sight the drooping strands of the fringe. The 
collar and belt are covered in the same way. This 
is very pretty on plain black silk or satin de Lyon 
dresses that have the round waist and full round 
skirt of peasant shape. 


TOYS. 


The toys for children’s holiday gifts improve 
in beauty each season, and are chosen by mothers 
with a view to giving their girls correct ideas of 
symmetry and beauty. The toy dishes for dolls 
are in the most graceful forms and colors, and 
imitate the loveliest Capo di Monte designs, or 
else they have classic outlines, or are pure white, 
or of old blue and white, or it may be of the new 
burnished wares that imitate copper or gold. 
Some of these are large enough for téte-d-téte 
sets in the sick-room, while others have cups as 
small as a thimble. The smallest, at 10 cents, 
are stowed in a tiny box, while the largest, at $10, 
are full dinner sets that are complete enough to 
teach little women what is needed for a well-ap- 
pointed table. Britannia sets made on white 
metal that does not bend or break are commend- 
ed for durability, and cost $1 to $4. The toilette 
sets of wash-bowl and pitcher are large enough 
for use, and are prettily decorated. There are 
provision sets with dishes of meats, salads, bread, 
and fruit that look most natural, and furnish the 
doll’s table suitably. Boxes of napkins, doyleys, 
and all table linen delight the embryo housewives, 
while everything in glass, porcelain, and silver is 
shown in miniature. For the doll’s kitchen are 
dressers with wooden articles—rolling-pin, sifter, 
bowl, ete.—and there are new toy ranges that 
may be heated by a lamp, while in others a fire 
may be built with safety. Buffets well furnished 
with dishes are new this season, and there are 
dressing tables. and bureaus meant for dolls, but 
large enoigh to be used by little girls for their 
own clothing. 

As for dolls themselves, blondes remain in most 
favor, though dark eyes are sought after with the 
lightest golden hair. The indestructible dolls 
with bisque heads, lamb’s-wool hair that may be 
washed and combed, and the jointed indestructi- 
ble bodies that assume almost any pose, are com- 
mended by experienced people as the best outlay 
of money. These cost from $2 25 upward, and 


are to be had with black or brown eyes, as well 
as with the palest blue or darkest violet. The 
Marquise doll, or the Pompadour, as some call it, 
is a novelty this season, on account of its powder- 
ed hair dressed elaborately in Pompadour style. 
Another novelty is the nursing doll, an infant 
with a bottle at its mouth, which it soon empties 
of the milk. Infant dolls with wax heads that 
have banged blonde hair are especial favorites 
with little girls, and next these are “year olds” 
in their first short clothes, with yoke slips of mus- 
lin, French apron, and gay striped stockings. 
The little sailor in midshipman’s blue uniform is 
the boy doll that seems most popular. Many la- 
dies select the head and all the different parts of 
the doll, and have it made precisely as they like, 
choosing arms and limbs separately. The kid 
bodies well jointed are best liked stuffed with 
hair, and for these are chosen the durable bisque 
heads, or else the wax heads with eyes that move; 
the latter are easily defaced, but are so pretty, and 
have such expressive faces, that they remain in 
favor. The bisque heads begin as low as 74 cents, 
and the wax heads at 56 cents. Cheap bodies 
are of muslin stuffed with cotton or with sawdust, 
and begin as low as 19 cents, Trousseau boxes 
with the doll and various sets of clothing are 
among choice imported toys, while every article 
of clothing or of house furniture for dolls is found 
in the shops. 

For the boys there are special treasures this 
season in the sleight-of-hand and conjuring tricks 
with which Heller used to mystify and delight 
children and grown people alike. These are put 
up in boxes with printed explanations, The bot- 
tle imp, the magic nail, the fire-eater, and card 
tricks of various kinds are among these attractive 
toys, and some of them cost only 10 cents, or 25 
or 50 cents, while the tricks with hats and magic 
eggs, and glasses with false bottoms, are more in- 
tricate and costly. New games of ten-pins have 
the pins in obelisk shapes. New hobby-horses 
have a far more natural motion than the leaping 
or rocking horses, and are mounted in a way that 
can not injure the carpet. The motion is that of 
a horse when loping, or in an easy canter, and the 
horse costs from $8 50 up. Bicycles are also 
shown in all sizes, costing from $6 50 up to $20 
for those for large boys. Wagons to be drawn 
by hand, or else already provided with horses 
with natural skins, are of every kind seen in city 
streets or in the country—trucks, express wagons, 
hay carts, the omnibus, goat wagons, hansom 
cabs, beer wagons, donkey -carts, etc. Noah’s 
arks with animals inside are from 12 cents to 
several dollars. Animals with natural skins are 
the delight of boys who are critical, while for 
those who are too young to pick flaws are wooden 
animals well carved and not painted. Elephants 
with natural skin seem to be the popular animal 
this season, and cost from 74 cents to $10. 
Among woolly animals, the Spitz dog and lambs 
are most natural-looking, and are made to bark 
or bleat in most natural manner. Donkeys that 
move the head obstinately and carry panniers, 
and cows that can be milked, are from $1 24 up- 
ward, Wagon loads of building blocks are fa- 
vorites with both boys and girls, and the same is 
true of many of the games, such as Ring Toss 
and John Gilpin, Steeple Chase, Captive Princess, 
Cats and Mice, and Pilgrim’s Progress. The pret- 
tiest drums are gilded, and the coaching horns are 
like long tin trumpets, while others of brass are 
gay with many colored stripes, and are of most 
fanciful shapes. The sleighs are as low as 79 
cents for the boy who has very little money, while 
gayly caparisoned ones are several dollars. Sets 
of tin soldiers are from 14 cents to $10, and there 
are sham fights, Indian camps, and artillery all 
made of tin. 

The mechanical toys are most varied this win- 
ter, and it is found that the simplest ones give 
most pleasure, such as the leaping frogs, pug- 
dogs, walking elephants, and greyhounds. Tin 
landscapes are new this season, and represent 
park scenes, hunts, winter lakes, etc. Soldiers’ 
outfits are from $4 to $12, and guns from 25 
cents to $3. Warehouses of several stories and 
menageries with animals of every kind that en- 
tered the ark are shown for boys. The new roller 
skates with three wheels are commended for boys 
and girls alike, and cost $1 65 a pair in all sizes. 

For the Christmas tree are bunches of grapes 
green or ripe, and burnished indestructible balls 
at 10 cents each. Tinsel moss in gilt or silver 
brightens up the tree, and there are horseshoes 
of gold, reindeer to lie under the tree, tiny silver 
bells for 5 cents each, angels of glass, and birds 
suspended from rubber; stockings for candies 
are 15 cents; a small Santa Claus, or else a mask 
to be worn by a “live Santa Claus,” completes the 
outfit. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. James McGreery & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; R. H. Macy & Co.; Enricn 
Broruers; L. P. Trppars; and F, A. O. Scuwarz 
& Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Endymion is beyond question the sensation of 
the season, 58,000 copies of the ‘ Franklin Square 
Library” edition, published by HarrEer & Brotu- 
ERs, having been sold in ten days after its publi- 
cation. The readers of this fascinating novel will 
find their enjoyment of it greatly enhanced by 
the study of the following key to the characters, 
heey 4 furnished by Mr. Louis J. JENNINGS, the 
New York World correspondent, always bearing 
in mind that they are not exact portraits, but 
changed to suit the artistic aim of the author, 
many of them being composed of the traits o 
more than one distinguished personage: Endym- 
ion Ferrars—BrNJAMIN DIsRAELI, Lord Bra- 
CONSFIELD; Mira Ferrars (his sister)—EvuGENIE, 
Empress of the French; Prince Florestan—traits 
of Louris NaPoLEon framed in an outline of the 
career of ALFONSO of Spain; Queen Agrippina— 
in the main Queen HortensgE, mother of Louis 
NaPoLeon, the name covering an allusion to 
Queen IsaBELLa II.; Zenobia—a composite of 
Lady Jersey and Lady Hottanp; Baron Ser- 
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gius—Baron Brunnow, who effected the famous 
Quadruple Alliance of 1840; Nigel Penruddock 
—Cardinal Manning, with traits of Cardinal 
WisEMAN; Job Thornberry—RICHARD CoBDEN; 
Sidney Wilton—Sipney acer Lord Her- 
BERT Of Lea; Lord Roehampton—Lord PaLMER- 
ston; Lord Montford—the Earl of Dudley, Lord 
EeGuinton, and Lord MELBOURNE in one; Mr. 
Neuchatel—Baron Lionet RoruscHitp; Adri- 
ana—Lady RoseBeERy, with suggestions of Lady 
BuRDETT-CouTts and Miss ALICE ROTHSCHILD; 
Mr. Bertie Tremaine—MonckTon MIungs, Lord 
Hoveuron; Mr. 8t. Barbe—W. M. THACKERAY ; 
Mr. Gushy—Cuares Dickens; Vigo, the Tai- 
lor—POoLg, the tailor, with suggestions of Hup- 
son, the Railway King; Count Ferrol—Prince 
Bismarck; Dr. Comely—Bishop WILBERFORCE ° 
(‘‘Soapy Sam’’). 

—As an item in these columns not long ago 
might lead to the inference that we held Mrs. 
HUBBARD to be the discoverer of the system of 
teaching visible speech, we hasten to say that 
nothing of the sort was intended, as it is well 
known that the system, in more or less perfec- 
tion, is hundreds of years old. Mrs. HUBBARD 
was advised by Dr. Howe to make use of a paper 
prepared by Mr. Horace Mann, whose large- 
hearted interest in humanity had caused him to 
investigate the subject abroad, and it was under 
the instruction contained in that paper that Mrs. 
HvBBakD applied her efforts to her daughter’s 
case, and to the development of the system. 

—Miss KELLOGG was called before the curtain 
at the Imperial Opera-House in St. Petersburg 
one evening twenty times, and in order to empty 
the house it was found necessary to turn out 
the lights. 

—In the sums which she receives from her 
books Miss Brappon ranks among the half- 
dozen best-paid writers of fiction. 

—The husband of the lovely Jersey Lily, Mr. 
Epwakp Lanerry, is now in this country on 
business. 

—General TrEvINo is to be the new Mexican 
Secretary of War, and has arrived in the city of 
Mexico with She aka American wife, 

—Lord CoLtin CaMPBELL, whose convalescence 
was recently announced, is engaged to marry 
Miss BLoop, an American beauty, in spite of Mr. 
HOWELLS’s opinion of the name of ** Blood.” 

—Colonel Farr, the new Nevada Senator, 
whose Bonanza made him famous, was recently 
in the Ophir Mine, when twenty tons of rock 
fell on the place from which he had the instant 
before moved. 

—Mr. Stuart Wort .ey has received from his 
Sheffield constituents a fine piano and cabinet 
of cutlery as wedding gifts. He married not 
long since the daughter of Mr. Tom Tro.ioreg, 
whose second wife, FRANCES ELINOR TERNAN, 
is the author of Sister Anne and several other 
novels published by the Messrs. HARPER. 

—Signor Rarmonpo-TERRANA, of Sicily, was 
captured by brigands, and released on payment 
of a ransom of eight thousand lire, some time 
ago. Venturing on the highway again, he was 
recently recaptured, and now has the alterna- 
tive of surrendering his head or sixty-five thou- 
sand lire more. All of which makes Sicily an~ 
attractive spot to travellers. 

—Miss Loursa Lane, daughter of the Profess- 
or of Latin at Harvard University, was married 
a short time since in Cambridge to one of the 
Van RensseEvaErs of Albany, Dr. Peasopy and 
PuHILLips Brooks officiating, and the faculty, 
with Ko Kun Hua and BsorNnsTJERNE BJoRN- 
SON, and other literary and scientific lights, be- 
ing among the guests. 

—President Hayes says that the first two 
years of his administration were as hard as any 
of LINCOLN’s, the last two as easy and pleasant 
as any ruler ever enjoyed. 

—Anwna DICKINSON’s play, in which Miss Dav- 
ENPORT appears, is popularly known‘as “The 
Dream of the Dressmaker.”” 

—When Ricuarp Waener arrived in Munich, 
some weeks ago, the Theatre Royal gave a per- 
formance of Tristan and the Meistersinger. 

—The Times is said to have paid a thousand 
pounds for the privilege of giving its readers 
one or two specimen chapters of Hndymion be- 
fore its publication, 

—Mrs. Jounston, formerly Miss HARRIET 
LANE, is to visit Washington this winter, the 
first time for many years, as the guest of Mrs. 
Hornsby, the daughter of Judge BLack. 

—It is said to be a singular fact that, with the 
exception of Turkey, every reigning royal family 
in Europe has some of the blood of Mary Sru- 
ART in its veins, 

—Mr. WHISTLER is shortly expected in this 
country on a visit. 

—Dr. CHAPIN has not been able to preach for 
a year On account of his exhausted nervous sys- 
tem. 

—One of the Harvard faculty has a little 
daughter whose feet have been banduged and 
crippled since her birth to make them small! 
It is true that he is a Chinese mandarin. To 
him, lately, in Cambridge, was born a son, 

—Admiral GLyn, to whom Miss Nerison left 
her fortune, was hindered from marrying her, it 
is rumored, by the disapproval of the Prince of 
Wales. The Prince has had him lately to shoot 
deer with him in Scotland, and he was also in- 
vited to dine with the Queen at Balmoral. 

—The Queen of Italy is much more popular 
than the King, and the people have made the 
marguerite the national flower in deference to 
Ler name, 

—The son of Mrs. BRowntne is having con- 
siderable success as an artist. He has just com- 

leted three pictures—‘‘ Still Life,’ represent- 
ng melons, sunflowers, and dishes; ‘‘ Disturbed 
Life,” representing a family of owls that he 
reared; and “‘ Tan Garden,” a cottage inclosure, 
with figures. 

—Rosa Bonneor, Mile. Dopu, and Madame 
Asicor, together with five Sisters of Charity, 
are the only women, it is said, entitled to wear 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor. 

—Gail Hamilton (Miss Dongs) lives, when at 
home, in a charming old farm-house, formerly 
her father’s. Building on a porch, she has se- 
cured a large hall, and in addition to the other 
airy “‘ upper chambers,” a delightful open room 
above for books and work and sunshine. Down 
stairs, on one side of the hall, is a room filled 
with the library left her by GzoraE Woop (Pe- 
ter Schamyl in America), and on the other side, 
beyond the parlor, is as perfect a little dining- 
room as possible, with crimson walls and black- 
walnut wainscot. Here the engraved glass aud 
silver and china are faultless, as all who sit down 
at the table are obliged to confess that the house- 
keeping is also, 
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Doll’s Cro- 
chet Dress. 
Tus doll is 
clothed with a 
slip, hat, and 
boots worked 
in crochet 
with a double 
thread of pink 
and of white 
split worsted. 
To make the 
slip, work in Afghan stitch with pink worsted by the pattern, 
of which one-half is given by Fig. 29, Supplement, beginning 
at the middle of the back on a foundation of 14 st. (stitches), 
and widening and narrowing in the course 
of the work as the pattern may require. 
(The manner of widening and narrowing 
was explained in the description given of 
Child’s Hood on page 100, Bazar No. 7, Vol. 
XIII.) Having completed this part, and 
joined the middle of the back from 69 to 70, 
work the border across the back on the 6 st. 
of the front that project beyond that part; 
work a number of pattern rows, alternately 
one of white and one of pink, corresponding 
to the number in the back of the slip, con- 
necting each st. on the 
upper edge of the bor- 
der with the corre- 
sponding st. on the 
bottom edge of the 
back ; beginning at the 
third pattern row, and 
in every following row 
worked with white 
worsted, in place of 
taking up the st. from 
the vertical veins in 
the front of the work, 
take them up from the 
vertical veins in the 
back, thus forming a 
ribbed design with 
raised pink rows. Edge 
the top of the skirt, 
after pleating it as in- 
dicated on the pattern, © 
with 1 pattern row 
with white worsted, 
and then work on this 
with pink worsted the ws 
back of the waist by Dott’s Batuine Sur. 
Fig. 80, Supplement, For description see 
taking up the st. for Supplement. 
the first pattern row of 
it from the vertical veins in the back of the work, 
making a raised row of the white one, For the 
sleeves work on a foundation of 14 st. 2 pattern 
rows with pink worsted and 1 row with white, and 
edge the sides also with the latter color; then work 
1 round in single crochet on the vertical veins in 


Scrap Basker. 


NEEDLE-Book. 


the back of the preceding pattern row. Join 
the front to the backs of the waist, and set the 
sleeves into the armholes so that the sides will 
lap at the shoulder seam. Edge the bottom 
of the slip with a round worked in the follow- 
ing manner: Alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) Lamp-CHIMNEY COVER. 
on the following second st. on the edge, and 1 

p. (picot, consisting of 3 ch. and 1 se. on the first of them). The front 


of the slip is trimmed from the shoulder with 2 rounds in white worsted,. 


separated by 1 pattern row, one of which extends around the back of the 
skirt as a heading for the border. These rounds are worked at each side 
of the middle 3 pattern rows in this manner: Insert the needle from be- 
low through the vein on the surface of the pattern row, and draw the 
‘ white thread under it for a st., + having drawn the needle from under 
one vein, insert it at the next, and take up another st. in the same man- 
ner, then work off this st. together with the preceding one; repeat from 
%*. With a needle and white worsted work serpentine lines over the st. 
in the pattern row between the white rounds, and work thick dots in imi- 
tation of buttons down the middle of the front. Edge the neck with a 
round in sl. (slip stitch), and furnish the slip with buttons and loops for 

closing in the back. Begin the 
hat at the centre on a founda- 
tion of 3 st. joined into a loop, 
and work with pink worsted 
12 rounds in sce. working 
through both veins of the st., 
and increasing the 
number of st. as may 
be required, so that 
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Key Basket. 


HARPER'S BAZAN. 


Dott with Pitiow. 
for pattern see description in Suppl. 


Dotu’s Watxixe Sur. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XIV., Figs. 57-67. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. V., Figs. 20-28, 


Dott 1s Lone Crorues. 
For pattern and description se 
No. IV., Figs. 16-1 
Tritt 
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the work will 
neither puck- 
er nor draw; 
then work 2 
rounds  with- 
out increasing, 
one with pink 
and one with 
white, and. 
turn them back 
to form an up- 
turned brim. 
The trimming 
consists of chain stitches of white worsted, arranged in a ro- 
sette of 4 loops, fastened down under a small pink ball at the 
front of the hat; a longer loop is carried from under the ro- 
sette around the hat, and crossed and 
fastened under a white ball at the middle 
of the back. The hat is held on the 
doll’s head by means of an elastic band. 
Each boot is worked from the middle 
of the toe on a foundation of 3 st., the 
first of which is passed by, in 14 pattern 
rows in Afghan stitch; the first pattern 
row counts 2 st.; in each of the follow- 
ing 2 pattern rows increase by 1 st. or 
the side taken for the middle of the top 
of the foot, and in the last 8 of the 14 
decrease by 1 st. on 
the same side. Join 
the edges of the 
first 4 and the last 4 
pattern rows on the 
slanting side for the 
top of the foot, then 
join the edges of the 
first 7 and the last 
7 on the straight 
side for the sole, and 
fasten the st. left at 
the point with over- 
cast stitches on the 
wrong side. Edge 
the top of the boot 
with 3 rounds, the 
first of which is 
worked with white 
worsted as follows: 
Alternately 1 se. on 
the next st. on the 
edge, and 1 ch. 2d 
round.—Work as in 
the preceding round. 
Dotw’s Crocnet Dress. 3d round.—Work a 
For pattern see Suppl., picot round like the 
No. VL, Figs. 29 and 30. one edging the slip. 


Lamp-chimney Cover. 
Tue card-board cone is covered as 
sown in the illustration with four point- 
ed pieces of white, red, and blue cloth, 


Doti’s House Dress. 


Case ror Postat Carns. 
For design see Suppl., No. VIIL., Fig. 32. 


the seams joining them being concealed un- 
der serpentine lines and point Russe of col- 
ored silk; each outer point is fastened down 
with a back stitch in silk of the same shade, 
and the intersecting threads are held down 
with similar stitches in gold thread. The 
edge of the cover is bound with blue satin, 
and bordered with an upright pleating of blue satin ribbon an inch in 
width ; the stitches with which it is fastened are covered by braided blue 
silk cord. The cover is further ornamented as shown in the illustration 
with small brass bells. 


TABLETs, 


Woven Braid and Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 

Tuts edging is worked with fine cotton on a foundation of braid, on one 
side of which there are mignardise scallops counting 7 loops each, in the 
following manner: lst round.—Work for the lower edge + 1 se, (single 
crochet) in the 2d loop of the next scallop, 4 times alternately 1 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 chain stitches and 1 sc. on the first of them), and 1 se. in 
the following loop; repeat from *. 2d round.—At the upper edge of the 
braid, alternately 1 sc.in the next loop, and 1 chain stitch. 


Tablets. 


Tusk ivorytablets are 
incased in covers of light 
fawn-colored leather, em- 
broidered on 
the outside 
in satin, tent, 
and. knotted 
stitch and in 
point Russe 
with floss 
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silk in various colors. Linked to the metal clasp at the top, 
which holds together the covers and tablets, is a small silver 
chain furnished with a ring at the other end. Loops of leather, 
through which a pencil is slipped, are attached at the left side. 


Monogram. 


Tas monogram is worked on batiste or linen with fine em- 
broidery cotton in satin stitch. 


Tidy.—Cross Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts tidy, which is designed by Madame Emilie Bach, Diree- 
tress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work, is of linen can- 
vas, embroidered in cross stitch in the colors given in the 
description of symbols. The design was published in the Sup- 
plement to Harper's Bazar No. 51, Vol. XUI. No. 4 gives a 
section of the border, and Nos. 7-9 give the ground figures for 
the centre. The heading for the fringe is worked by Fig. 2; 
blocks of six cross stitches each are worked at regular intervals, 
varying the colors of the silk. The edge is formed by slanting 
stitches worked over two squares of the canvas in height and 
width ; below this the material is ravelled for fringe. In place 
of this heading the one shown in Fig. 3 may be used; for this a 
slanting stitch is taken over three squares in height and two in 
width, then .a vertical stitch over four squares, and another 
slanting stitch in the opposite direction. 


—— 
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Fig. 1.—Trpy.—Cross Strroun Emsromrry.—See Fig. 2.—[Designed by Madame 
2 Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work.] 
For design see Supplement, Nos. 4, and 7-9, Harper's Bazar No, 51, Vol. XIII. 


Fig. 1.—Lame Mar. 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig, 33. 


this lamp mat a 
circular —_—piece 
seven inches and 
a half in diame- 
ter is cut out of 
a piece twelve 
inches in diame- 
ter of light fawn- 
colored cloth, 
leaving a ring, 
which is then 
pinked in scal- 
lops at both 
edges. The cen- 
tre of the lamp 
mat is of cloth 
ina darker shade, 
and is cut in full, 
as seen in the il- 
lustration, from 


sign are trans- 
ferred to it, and 
it is then gum- 
med on the fawn- 
colored cloth; 
the outlines for 


Fig. 1—Dress ror Girt FRoM . 
3 To 5 Years oLp.—Back. the — embroidery 


with pink or 

pam Mats, blue silk. The 
. Figs. 1 and 2. serpentine lines 
Fig. 1,— For are of blue filo- 


the pattern given Photograph 
by Fig. 33, Sup- Frame. 
plement, the out- See illustration on 
lines of the de- page 4. 


open spaces are underlaid with maroon velvet. Fine holes, 
through which the stitches are taken, are punched along the 
outlines. The chain stitch that edges the dark cloth, and 
serves also to fasten it down on the other materials, is worked 
with dark silk; the double lines consist of gold cord sewn 
down with overcast stitches of black silk, and the point Russe 
between them is worked with red silk; the rest of the embroid- 
ery on the dark cloth is worked with red silk in three shades 
and gold thread in chain stitch and point Russe. For the net- 
work on the maroon velvet, threads of yellowish-brown silk are 
stretched, and the points of intersection fastened down with 
gold thread. The parallel chain stitch lines and the point 
Russe on the fawn-colored cloth are worked with red silk; the 
broken line through the middle is of gold thread, sewn down 
with overcast stitches of black silk. 

For the lamp mat Fig. 2, a circular piece twelve inches in 
diameter of light fawn-colored cloth is required; it is cut in 
notched points as shown in the illustration, after which the 
outlines of the design are transferred to it. Fig. 84, Supple- 
ment, gives the pattern for a point and the design for the em- 
broidery on it. A diamond-shaped piece is cut out of each 
point, and the openings are underlaid with blue and with 
brown satin alternately. Each satin piece is ornamented with 
a cross seam in réséda silk, with réséda cut glass beads dis- 
posed as indicated on the pattern, and with Smyrna stitch in 
red silk. The cloth around the satin is edged in chain stitch 


Fig. 2.—Lamp Mar. 
For design see Supplement, No, X., Fig. 84. 


selle silk, sewn 
down with over- 
cast stitches of 
. pink silk, and 
the point Russe 
and the chain 
stitch are work- 
ed with red and 
réséda silks. 
Tufts of pink 
and olive wool 
are fastened #/ 
down between 
the points. The 
inner circle is 
defined in chain 
stitch with blue 
and in tent stitch 
with réséda silk. 


Tse frame is 
of éeru papier- 
maché, with an 
inserted border 
of white perfo- 
rated board, or- 
namented with 


Fig, 2.—Dress For GIRL FROM 
3 vo 5 Years oLp.—FRont. 


threads. of blue 
silk stretched as 
shown in the il- 
lustration. 


[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 


on the latter are 
traced according 
to the illustra- 
tion, and the 


[See Fig, 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Croak For GirL 
rroM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Overcoat ror Boy Fig. 8.—Dress ror Girt 
5 


FroM 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and descrip. see For description see 


For description see Ne M 
_Suppl., No, XIL, Figs. 43-48. Supplement. 


Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Borper ror Swoxine-Car, Fic. 2, Pace 13-—{For design see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 21.) 


Fig. 2,—Frince For Tiny, Fic. 1. 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[Frou Our Own CorrEsPONDEST. } 


The Educational Difficulty in England.—Lord Bea- 
consfield'’s EKndymion.—Lord Mayors’ Feasts.—The 
Prince’s “ Harusom.”— Marriages and Advertise- 
ments. 

HE quarrels of the education-mongers are 
beginning to rival in rancor those of the 

theologians. Our fine old public-school system 
having conspicuously broken down in its attempt 
to give any practical instruction such as enables 
boys to pass a competitive examination, those 
who are connected with it are naturally outraged 
against the system that succeeds. The “tone” 
and the smattering of classics that young geutle- 
men pick up at fashionable seminaries have here- 
tofore been considered by parents a sufficient in- 
terest for their money, and when all civil and 
military appointments went by favor there was 
not, perhaps, much to complain of, since one ig- 
noramus had as good a chance as another. But 
now that our government offices (save one, the 
foreign) are open to competition, Paterfamilias ia 
getting curious to know what he is paying so 
much moncy for, since his Tom and Jack are 
generally among the rejected. That ethereal no- 
tion of an education, which, after all, only “ teach- 
es us to educate ourselves,” does not quite satisfy 
him in these hard times, when the rents come in 
so slowly, and it would be so extremely conven- 
ient if Tom and Jack could do something for 
themselves. Goaded to fury by his remonstrances, 
the public-school masters have been making an 
onslaught against the “cram coaches.” Parents, 
they complain, will take their sons away from 
their schools just as their intellects are about to 
bloom forth and repay all the pains of classical 
manuring, and transplant them in “ cram” acad- 
emies such as Mr. Wren’s. Mr. Wren says they 
would never have bloomed at all, or, at all events, 
produced the fruit of a civil service appointment, 
“€ they had not been transplanted. And if it be 
true that the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, Mr. Wren is right. For my part, I neither 
like “cramming” nor the ethereal system, but 
the former is at present necessitated by the lat- 
ter, and so it will continue to be till the vested 
interests of our public schools are still more se- 
riously threatened, and learning is made practica- 
ble, and above all intelligible, from the first. 

In a humbler walk of life there is another ed- 
ucational squabble on the subject of punishments. 
School-masters are very properly admonished that 
boxing on the ears is a most injurious practice, 
while even for serious offenses and persistent ill 
conduct they are forbidden to use corporal pun- 
ishment. If the ordinary flogging familiar to ev- 
ery Eton boy, whether he is the son of a peer or 
& parvenu, were carried out in a Board school, 
there would be an outcry throughout the country, 
and a picture in the Illustrated Police Gazette. 
Nor do school-board masters venture to cane in 
that thorough manner so much recommended by 
the author of Midshipman Easy, so that the cul- 
prit remembers his offenses at all times, and not 
only on taking a chair. And now, it seems, by 
the last magisterial decision, even caning on the 
the hand is denounced as a baneful practice, 
“calculated to ruin a boy’s prospects for life if 
he desires hereafter to be an artist.” The un- 
fortunate school-master who has henceforth to 
deal with a really bad boy will, therefore, be con- 
siderably puzzled to know what to do with him. 
What effect, for instance, will all the “moral 
suasion” in the world have upon a bully? = It is 
quite amazing to what lengths ‘‘in the other di- 
rection” the humanitarians of the milk-and-water 
school will go, though with the best intentions in 
the world. The man who saw the little boy 
drowning in the lock, with two other boys trying 
to save him, and who drew up the flood-gates in 
hopes to drown all three, but only drowned one, 
is not, it seems, to be considered a murderer. 
And even when found guilty of manslaughter, he 
only gets a few years penal servitude instead of 
the full term, because, forsooth, the judge receives 
a letter from the wretch’s employer saying he 
was “of a dull and morose disposition.” I don’t 
doubt he was both morose and sulky, but where 
are the “ extenuating circumstances” in that fact ? 
We have all heard that it is better to be good 
than to be clever; but I did not know how very 
advantageous (when one has committed a fright- 
ful crime) it was to be dull. That the judge 
had a natural fellow-feeling for the man, and 
none for the boy, is certain. 

It has been said that, when near his end, the 
bad man thinks of future punishment, the reli- 
gious man of the state of his soul, and the good 
man of those he leaves behind him. Under these 
circumstances, the person accused of the Acton 
murder must bea model. Indeed, that is the very 
thing he intends to be. ‘Go at once,” says he 
to his wife, ‘to Madame Tussaud’s* with my trou- 
sers, waistcoat, everything, and sell them. Di- 
rectly I get out of prison—and I’m sure I shall— 
I shall go to every place I can think of, and ex- 
hibit myself for so much a head. Look here, 
missis, I shall make my fortune.” There is a 
proverb, however, to the effect that one can not 
have one’s cake and eat it. If the individual in 
question is hanged, everything will turn out satis- 
factorily. 
dame Tussaud will not give a button for his 
waistcoat, nor the public one halfpenny to see him. 

At the end of this week appears Endymion, to 
the great disgust of all the novelists. Where is 
the money to come from with which the libraries 
are to buy other folks’ novels when of my Lord 
Beaconsfield’s fiction Mr. Mudie takes three thou- 
sand and Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons seventeen 
hundred copies? Even the Grosvenor Library, 
whose efforts at rivalry are not so gigantic as they 
promised to be, is said to have made an effort in 
the case of Endymion, and takes seventy-five cop- 
ies. All sorts of rumors, however, are in circula- 


° The famous wax-work exhibition. 


But if he is found “not guilty,” Ma- 


tion respecting this long-looked-for work, the one 
most generally believed being that ten thousand 
copies have been already bespoken, and that the 
noble author has received ten thousand pounds 
for it. Ten thousand is a nice number for the 
memory to have to deal with, and rolls tripping- 
ly from the tip of the tongue. Special arrange- 
ments have been made with Baron Tauchnitz, by 
which his Continental edition of the work will be 
published contemporaneously, so that it is proba- 
ble there will be a good deal of importation by 
that excellent and fashionable class of persons 
who hold smuggling to be improper, but think 
nothing of breaking the law to cheapen their 
books. 

There will have to be some alteration made in 
the Mansion House arrangements as regards its 
hospitalities on Lord Mayor’s Day, if an invita- 
tion to them is to be worth having. At present 
the crowd is so great, and the accommodation so 
insufficient, that I know of more than one case 
this year of guests who, having been shifted from 
seat to seat, have at last found no seat at all, and 
came away disgusted. It would surely be better 
to ask 800 persons to dine in something like com- 
fort than 900, as at present, to scramble for seats 
and food. This huge banquet, which, with the 
processions, costs £4000, is paid for half by the 
Lord Mayor, and half by the sheriffs, who, unlike 
his Lordship, have no official allowance to draw 
upon. Zheir friends, and those of the Common 
Council, are looked after well enough; it is prob- 
able that they have been to the Mansion House be- 
fore, and know the ways of the place. It is “ per- 
sons of distinction” (like you and me) who lose 
their seats, their dinners, and their temper. A 
prominent member of the press, formerly a Con- 
servative, was so shamefully neglected on the 9th 
of November, that he tells ine he is now entirely 
with the Radicals for a thorough reform of the 
corporation. “These city feasts, sir,” he says, “ are 
a shameful way of expending the public funds, and 
they are infamously conducted. As to the ‘lov- 
ing-cup,’ if you knew as much about it as I do, 
you would never touch it, unless you were at the 
head of a table. I once found a tooth in it.” 

The spectacle of “‘ Wales” driving up St. James 
Street in a hack hansom, with the driver express- 
ing in pantomime to his friends on the rank his 
delight at having obtained so distinguished a 
fare, will no more be seen. H.R.IE. has set up a 
hansom of his own. The apron, as in all the new 
hansoms, is continuous, i. ¢., without doors, and is 
opened and shut on the lever principle by the 
driver from behind; but instead of the usual 
Mappin’s razor advertisement on the splash-board, 
the staring at which, after a mile or two, almost 
drives us humble folks to buy a razor to cut our 
throats with, there is a travelling clock with a 
luminous dial. 

I should think foreigners must be not a little 
astonished by the way in which the Matrimonial 
News is pressed upon tiem in our streets. It is 
never sold in shops nor at the railway book-stalls, 
but it must have a large circulation, and affords 
a curious proof (for almost all the advertisements 
are bona fide) how many persons there are not 
only alone in the world, but without guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend. The case of the Rev. John 
Ambrose, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
is a curious illustration of this. He procures a 
wife at the office of this interesting publication, 
who bullies and fights him, observing, “ You dare 
not hit me, for the public are against striking a 
woman”; she “locks him up, being stronger than 
he is”; and altogether turns out a very unsatis- 
factory helpmate. But how was it, one can not 
help asking, that the gentleman was so left to him- 
self as to make such an alliance possible? Mrs. 
Ambrose is not young, not good-looking, by no 
means unencumbered, and in short there is no rea- 
son at all, since scores of better women would 
have been his wife for the asking, why her hus- 
band should have married her. It is simply that 
his was one of those so-called “isolated cases” 
which one may count by the dozen among the old 
bachelors in every London club. 

R. Kemszez, of London. 
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Kempatt,” “Tux ATONEMENT OF Leam Donpas,” 
“From Dreams TO WaKING,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
BY THE LOGIC OF APPEARANCES. 


A comassion from Mr. Branscombe was no si- 
necure. Like all well-born amateurs, he despised 
“ professionals,” while profiting by their technic- 
al ability, and maintained that the general refine- 
ment of a cultivated gentleman gave more real 
insight than the mere mechanical ability of men 
who had learned only that one thing. He was 
an admirer of what Americans call an all-round 
man; and he was himself, to his own mind, em- 
phatically that man. Consequently, thinking that 
he knew better in all things—save how to manip- 
ulate the materials—than the artist whom he had 
employed, and though the work was already in 
the stone-cutter’s hands, he worried Sandro Kemp 
over this monument to his good Matilda, as Mrs. 
Prinsep’s unfortunate lodger had never been wor- 
ried before, sending for him at all unearthly and 
inconvenient times to come up to Rose Hill that 
this point might be considered, that new idea ven- 
tilated, such and such an alteration made, and 
such and such an improvement added. 

“Sandro Kemp is all very well as a skilled arti- 
san,” he said to Stella, with his finest air, “but 
he is only a poor creature when you come to cre- 
ative imagination, and wants the application of 
the divine fire to be made anything of. It is sin- 
gular how difficult it is to find a man with any 


real genius,” he added. “‘ How soulless and dead 
all these professional fellows are! Compared to 
men of real artistic feeling, of real wsthetic re- 
finement, they are merely hodmen of a superior 
kind—bricklayers and carpenters who have learn- 
ed the use of their tools, and can turn out work 
more or less mechanically correct. But when 
you come to genius, then,” said Mr. Branscombe, 
lightly laying his white fingers on his somewhat 
narrow and certainly shallow breast, “you must 
go to the gentleman, not the professional.” 

And Stella believed her dear papa implicitly. 
Nevertheless, hearing as she did all that went on, 
she could not quite shut her ears or blind her eyes 
to the fact that, after all, it was really Sandro 
who had the better taste and the superior judg- 
ment—Sandro who negatived and Sandro who 
proposed ; and that her beloved and elegant fa- 
ther’s ideas were gently but inexorably set aside, 
and shown to be impossible, impracticable, and 
inadmissible. She was half inclined to quarrel 
with the artist for his tenacity and presumption ; 
only that she could not deny what was so patent 
—the better treatment of her dear mother’s mon- 
ument in his hands. And thus again, between 
the living and the dead, was in her mind the same 
kind of distracted loyalty as‘that which existed 
between her father and her lover; and she found 
the full, free devotion to that sublime parental 
Apollo hedged round with strange difficulties and 
wicked little thorns of mental opposition. But 
the habits of a life are hard to change, and the 
religion of youth clings close. The worship of 
her father, inculcated from her earliest days, was 
as the marrow of her bones, the very blood of 
her heart ; and it would take more than the evi- 
dence of false artistic taste to warp her loving 
nature from its early loyalty, or substitute for 
her present fond belief the colder judgment of 
criticism and doubt. 

One day, however, when Sandro had been up 
to Rose Hill, as usual, and had also, as usual, 
been obliged to prove the infallible amateur all 
wrong and grossly ignorant of the first principles 
of that art whereof he professed to be a master, 
he met Stella’s eyes fixed on him with a strange 
expression of mingled surprise and fear. It was 
one of those looks which reveal more than the 
person is conscious of feeling—like the first au- 
tomatic movements of a sleeper beginning to 
awake. It was the flash of a moment—the first 
stirring of the sleeping perception; but Sandro, 
who could read the human face as other men 
read books—save when his eyes were blinded by 
his heart—understood the significance and fore- 
shadowing of that strange expression, and thought 
to himself that he must be more careful, more 
discreet, for the future, and manage somehow to 
unite with greater delicacy his own self-respect 
as an artist and kindly regard for her filial su- 
perstition. Which was just the difficulty—about 
the most difficult thing in the world when deal- 
ing with Mr. Branscombe on any matter what- 
ever in the presence of his daughter. 

Sandro saw, too, how ill and changed she was; 
and this was another inducement to him to be 
tender of that maddening old humbug, as he men- 
tally called the Finery Fred of forty years ago, for 
her poor dear sake, if in no wise for his own. 

That look of patient terror at what was before 
her to discover, and the signs of her failing health 
still haunting him, Sandro, coming along the road, 
saw at a little distance Augusta Latrobe, walking 
in her quiet, leisurely way, taking her boy for his 
afternoon run. The two had not met since the 
famous picnic, now some weeks old; and Sandro 
fancied that he had been nursing his jealousy and 
disappointment into a very good beginning of in- 
difference, and that really the fair-faced widow 
was no more to him than any other pretty woman 
who looked well in a picture, and was pleasant 
to talk to because soft in voice and reasonable in 
thought. He scarcely expected his heart to beat 
as it did when he turned the corner, and saw her 
handsome figure coming to meet him with that 
undulating grace for which she was famous. He 
was vexed that his blood should dash through his 
veins at this headlong speed, for which, however, 
the weather alone was answerable. It happened 
to be a chilly and unpleasant day, but our varia- 
ble old atmosphere is the general scape-goat all 
round, and blow hot, blow cold, is ever in fault. 

As soon as Augusta saw who it was in the light 
brown suit that was striding between the hedge- 
rows, she drew her veil over her face; and Sandro 
being in that state compared to which the por- 
cupine is ideal smoothness, winced at the action. 
It never entered into his head, which the wound 
in his heart made abnormally dense, that this 
was done to put up a screen against self-betrayal. 
It was a screen, sure enough, but against him, not 
herself. And it checked the impulse which else 
he might have had to tell her all about himself 
and his two grand missions, and how at last the 
door seemed opening which was to lead him into 
the great temple of fame and the treasure-house 
of wealth. No; she cared nothing for him, he 
thought, bitterly, Why should he oppress her 
with his confidence, and claim for his good for- 
tune that sympathy which she had evidently de- 
nied to his bad? No; let himself and all that 
made his life—all the facts of his career and all 
the feelings of his soul—be obliterated. He was 
nothing to her. Why, then, waste his strength in 
trying to waken the dead? to make the deaf hear 
and the dumb speak ? 

If he had put his sensations into words, this 
would have been the form they would have taken, 
as he rapidly narrowed the distance which lay be- 
tween him and Augusta, till he came close to her, 
and could see her sweet face even through that 
insulting screen of gauze. For half an instant 
he intended only to bow and pass on. It would 
be more dignified and more manly. But some- 
thing stronger than his pride held his féet, and 
he stopped almost against his will, and held out 
his hand. 

The boy ran up to him full of a child’s caress- 
ing pleasure when he hails one who is always 
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kind and pleasant, and is therefore beloved ; one 
associated in his little mind with now a top and 
now a ball, sometimes a picture, and once a grand 
treat, which he should never forget—a whole box- 
ful of chocolates. The widow’s color mounted to 
her cheeks in that pretty pale pink blush, which 
was so becoming, yet which betrayed so little con- 
scious confusion ; and then the two clasped hands, 
and Sandro’s good imitation of indifference fell 
to pieces like a broken marionette. 

He loved her. Yes, he loved her. His love 
was hopeless, and not returned; that he knew 
now, if once he had thought somewhat different- 
ly; still he loved her, and he should love her for 
the whole of his life. But what hope was there 
for him in that quiet manner, that calm voice, 
those clear and steadfast eyes which neither wa- 
vered nor fell, neither darkened nor softened 9— 
eyes which looked at him as steadily as a child’s, 
and yet not quite full into his. His indifference 
was only feigned, but hers—hers was real. 

Flung off from his own concerns, Sandro, half 
in earnest about Stella, half to make some kind 
of relation, however shadowy, with Augusta, told 
her how ill the girl was looking, and asked her bold- 
ly to go to Rose Hill and see her. She would be 
sure to do the poor thing good, he added, with 
more meaning in his words than he cared to show. 
If she would talk to her, and be kind and sympa- 
thetic, she could do her so much good! 

This function of talking to people and doing 
them good was one of Augusta Latrohe’s offices, 
assigned to her by universal belief and consent. 
She was a woman in whose beneficent influence 
every one who knew her had unbounded confi- 
dence. She was assumed to have an almost mag- 
netic power over the minds of others; and “ Get 
Mrs. Latrobe to talk to her” or “ him” was a for- 
mula in common use at Highwood when there was 
a recalcitrant or a hot-headed member of the 
community whom others wished to bring into the 
way of reason and conformity. So now Sandro 
said to her, according to the popular temper and 
belief, “I have just come from Rose Hill, where 
I wish you would go and talk to poor Miss Brans- 
combe.” ; 

“You are often at Rose Hill now,” said Augus- 
ta, letting the request lie while she took up only 
the statement. 

“Yes; that eternal monument will never be at 
an end until it is finally put up; and perhaps not 
then,” he answered. 

“T heard you had undertaken poor darling Mra. 
Branscombe’s monument,” she returned. 

“Who told you?” he asked, smiling. 

“Colonel Moneypenny,” she answered, with 
admirable self-possession and blameless cruelty. 

“T donot know that it was any business of his,” 
said Sandro, quickly, his eyes very dark and his 
face very pale. 

“In a small place like this everything is every 
one’s business,” she answered. ‘‘ At all events, 
every one knows that you have this monument to 
do.” 

“T wanted to tell you myself,” he said, forget- 
ting the resolutions of his offended dignity. 

“That I might congratulate, or condole »” she 
answered, lightly. ‘Iam glad that you have an 
opportunity of showing us what you can do; but I 
should think to work with or for Mr. Branscombe 
would take all the gilt off the gingerbread if it 
were an inch thick.” 

“Yes, it does,” he answered; “and the plea- 
sure is dearly bought. ButI want to speak to you 
of poor Miss Branscombe. I wish you would go 
up and see her,” he repeated. 

“Why ?” she returned, looking up with a half- 
sad, half-amused smile. 

“ Because if you would talk to her you would do 
her good,” he said. 

The smile brightened into a laugh. 

“Every one comes to me to talk to people,” she 
said. ‘What do you want me to say ?” 

“T do not know,” he answered, simply. “If I 
did, perhaps I should have said it myself. But 
she is looking distressingly ill, and she is mani- 
festly out of spirits altogether. I think her fa- 
ther keeps her too close, and that she wants more 
change, more companionship, more fresh air—in 
short, rousing out of herself, poor thing.” 

“That is a case for Dr. Quigley, not for me,” 
said Augusta, as the doctor’s high gig and fast 
trotter rounded the corner, and came at a swift 
pace toward them. 

“ Coufound the fellow !” muttered Sandro, who 
wished the doctor and his machine at the bot- 
tom of the Red Sea; but he put on the hypo- 
critical smile of conventional welcome, and said 
nothing about the fate of Pharaoh and his hosts 
as he gave the doctor “‘ Good-day.” 

“Dr. Quigley, Mr. Kemp has something to say 
to you,” said Augusta, quite gravely, as the doc- 
tor stopped his horse, and looked at the two 
keenly, searchingly, as he had looked at them on 
the day of the picnic, when they were all assem- 
bled at Crossing Bridge. 

“Say? what ?” he asked. 

“Only that I think Miss Branscombe is loc'k- 


‘ing ill, and that her father keeps her tov much 


shut up in that stifling room he ca.is his studio,” 
said Sandro Kemp, he, too, speaking with the 
most praiseworthy gravity, and as if Stella’s health 
were really the only thing that lay between the 
widow and himself—the only chord that vibrated 
in unison. 

“And I am to interfere ?” asked Dr. Quigley. 

“Yes,” both answered togvther. 

“My dear people,” he returned with energy, 
The man who 
would not take any care of his wife with heart- 
disease is not likely to look after his daughter 
without. The only chance is that Stella Brans- 
combe should understand her true position and 
her father’s illimitable selfishness, and then break 
her heart at the discovery. If she ever comes to 
know what he is, and takes action on her knowl- 
edge, she will die under the self-reproach of a 
parricide. When the conscience is included in 
upholding a sham, and sacrificing the truth for a 
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living lie has all the force and meaning of vir- 
tue, you can not do anything. Stella Branscombe 
is a martyr to filial love, and her father is a pa- 
rental sham; but she must fight it out by her- 
self.” 

“But it is pitiable to see her,” said Sandro, 
warmly. 

“Things might be worse if she were enlighten- 
ed,” said the doctor. “I question if she would 
live through the discovery. Take my advice both 
of you—do not mix yourselves up in this matter. 
No outsider interfering, even with the best mo- 
tives, in family matters, does good or escapes per- 
sonal damage. Why burn your fingers when 
there are no chestnuts to pick out for yourselves 
or for others? I will keep an eve on the poor 
young lady, and put in my word when I see her 
really in danger; but until then remonstrance 
would only irritate Mr. Branscombe, and make 
matters worse. Good-day; take care of your- 
selves,” he added, significantly, as he drove off, 
leaving a certain uneasy doubt in Augusta’s 
mind as to what was really meant by taking 
care of themselves. But she supposed it was 
only because of her desire to “talk to” Stella 
Branscombe. It could not be for anything else. 

“T think Dr. Quigley is right,” she said, as he 
drove away. “I donot mind speaking to Stella, 
or to any one, if I think I can be of use; and I 
am no more afraid of Mr. Branscombe, for all his 
fine airs of superiority, than I am of those sheep 
in the field. But I do not think I can do any 
good. Stella has taken her part, and, as Dr. 
Quigley says, she must fight it out by herself.” 

“T should have been glad if you had followed 
tay suggestion,” said the artist, with a sore man- 
ner. 

She looked him full in the face. 

“ Are you, too, one of the men who would rath- 
er be personally pleased by obedience than op- 
posed when opposition were the more reasonable 
action 9” she asked, gravely. ‘Thad thought not ; 
and if you are one of those people, I would rath- 
er not be enlightened.” 

“ You are the one perfect woman in the world,” 
he said, warmly. 

She laughed and turned away, looking at her 
boy. 

“No,” she answered, after a short pause, “I 
am only reasonable.” 

Nevertheless, she determined in her own mind 
that she would go and see Stella Branscombe to- 
morrow; only what good she was to do when she 
had gone was, of all questions, at this moment 
the most unanswerable. 

She held out her hand in sign of leave-taking. 
He took it and held it. 

“T know you will be glad to hear that I have 
received my order,” he then said, gazing into her 
face. “I am to have Mr. Woodley’s mansion, 
and I have finished my designs for the Lingston 
Cathedral. I think they look well enough to bear 
competition; and I am not afraid of the future.” 

“T am very glad,” she answered, imprudently 
letting her hand lie in his for congratulation. 

It was a most unpardonable piece of folly in so 
reasonable a woman, but human nature is weak 
and foolish even at the best, and has atrick of leav- 
ing the little postern-gates open after it has care- 
fully shut close the great main entrance. For not 
only did that soft submission to the more impul- 
sive action of the artist rouse thoughts and 
awaken hopes which had better be left dormant, 
but it put the pretty widow into a false position 
with others as well, and gave a handle for thought- 
lessness, if not ill-nature, to turn against her. 

To Gip and Pip, coming streaming along the 
road, the sight of those two standing there, hand 
in hand, looking into each other’s eyes, was too 
big and white and sweet a nut to be left uncrack- 
ed. The discovery of “spoons” was a true god- 
send to them, and they were sure to make the 
world a generous present of all their finds. As 
destitute of delicacy as of spite, they never thought 
they might wound or could do harm by their cecu- 
menical confidence. If they had, they would have 
shut those wide-open mouths of theirs, and kept 
the secret religiously. But as they did not mind 
bow much they themselves were chaffed, they 
supposed every one else must be as thick-skinned 
and insensitive; and thus the suspicion of the 
Doves that anything was on hand came to be a 
kind of nightmare to hesitating, shy, undeclared, 
or, as in this case, unwilling lovers. Nevertheless, 
the thing had come, and Gip and Pip, the most 
good-natured, inconsiderate, and innocent mis- 
chief-makers in Hollywood, had found the penni- 
less widow and the impecunious artist standing 
in the high-road hand in hand, and looking— 
“Oh,” said Gip, “looking ‘spoons as big as tu- 
reens’ at each other.” 

And let old Mrs. Morshead but once get hold of 
that idea, and then where would poor Augusta’s 
peace of mind and security of tenure be! The 
widow was equal to the occasion, however, as she 
generally was; and as the twins came up, she re- 
peated in a clear, ringing voice, 

“T am indeed glad, Mr. Kemp, and congratu- 
late you!” 

“Gn what ?” shouted the Doves, full of wicked 
laughter and radiant detection. 

“Ah, what!” said Mrs. Latrobe, also laughing 
in the most natural way in the world. “You 
must ask Mr Kemp himself. He has just done 
me the honor to make me his confidante on a 
most importunt matter; but I must not pass it on. 
If he likes to,include you, well and good ; but you 
see Iam boun 7 secrecy.” 

“What is i———"“"p ’” asked Gip and Pip 
together. “A going to be married? Are 


you? If you a:?7sn! do tell us who itis. Any 
one here? It must be some one here! Who is 
it, Augusta? J am-sure you know!” with more 


wickedness of laughter, more radiance of detec- 
tion. 

“Well, no, I can answer so much,” said Au- 
gusta, her gayety of humor still matching theirs. 
“It is not to any one here. But I must leave 
you to find it all out by yourselves, Good-by, 
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girls. Good-by, Mr. Kemp; and be quite sure I 
will never tell.” 

On which she went off, still laughing, leaving 
Sandro Kemp.struck dumb with amazement. His 
man’s slower brain had not discerned the danger 
which had been palpable at the first flash to her; 
and not understanding the peril, he did not un- 
derstand the way of escape. He was bewildered. 
All this laughter and phantasmagoric mystery 
made him feel as if suddenly surrounded by a 
crowd of mocking elves who took his senses clean 
away, and made the things which had hitherto 
been clear and solid appear vague and visionary. 
What did it all mean? Why did they all laugh? 
and what were they all hinting at? Married ? 
Confidence? Secrets? It was a puzzle from 
first to last, and he could see nothing better for it 
than to follow blindly the bewildering lead that 
had been given him, and shake his head knowing- 
ly as he laughed without sense or meaning, and an- 
swered in the air: 

“Oh, what! wait till I tell you what! 
some day.” 

On which he dashed off on his way, as if cs- 
caping from pursuers; and Gip and Pip ran aft- 
er Augusta, and besieged her with questions for a 
full half-hour by the church clock. But they got 
nothing out of her save vague suggestions which 
only served to make their own mad guesses surer. 
Either it was an engagement to some one not at 
Highwood, of which the secret had been confided 
to Augusta, or—was it, could it be, Augusta her- 
self? For what else could they make of that at- 
titude, those looks on the broad highway, and the 
“spoons as big as tureens” exchanged between 


I will 


. the two? 


(To BE CONTINURD.) 


NEVER SAY DIE. 
A SONG FOR THE PEOPLE 


NEVER say die—never say die: 

Life’s worth the living, if only we try; 
The hand and the brain 
Were not given in vain; 
We've a battle to gain, 

And so—never say die. 


Never say die—never say die: 

If earnings be low and if living be high, 
‘Tis reason the more 
Not to faint or give o’er; 
Better days are in store, 

And so—never say die. 


Never say die—never say die: 

When night is at darkest the morning is nigh; 
Whether far off or near, 
In God’s time will appear 
Some blessing to cheer, 

And so—never say die. 


Never say die—never say die: 

The soul that is steadfast may fortune defy; 
In labor and art 
Let the hand and the heart 
Each do its own part, 

And so—never say die. 


Never say die—never say die: 

When cowards despair, be this our reply: 
All that’s noble and human 
In constant and true man, 
In brave, patient woman, 

Cries, Never say die. 

Never say die—never say die: 

Life is God’s gift that we may not lay by; 
Whatever befall, 
‘Tis the duty of all, 
Till He gives the call, 

To say, Never say die. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE American Water-color Society, in a re- 
cently issued circular, announces that at 
the coming Exhibition no works in black and 
white will be received. Original pictures, sketch- 
es, or studies, never publicly exhibited in this 
city, will be received from the 10th to the 12th 
of January, inclusive. The society will send for 
pictures in this city below Sixtieth Street; but 
as exhibits in packing-boxes will not be accept- 
ed at the Academy building, non-resident artists 
must send their works to some consignee in this 
city, who will attend to the necessary business 
for them, In the Exhibition catalogue a limited 
number of illustrations will be printed from pen- 
drawings made by the artists whose works are 
received. Each drawing should be made with 
pure black lines on white Bristol-board, and 
should be from six to eight inches long. This 
must be sent, with the title and size of the origi- 
nal, and the artist’s name, to the secretary, Mr. 
Henry Farrer, No. 51 West Tenth Street, by the 
1st of January. The Exhibition will open on 
gan. 24, and close on the evening of Febru- 
ary 23. 


Mauna Loa, the huge volcano which towers 
over the island of Hawaii, is now in eruption, 
and the lava flow is reported to be the grandest 
and most extensive known for many seas. The 
eruption began on the evening of November 5, 
the lava pouring down the plateau between 
Mauna Loa and Kea. The stream soon divided, 
one part moving toward the source of the old 
crater of Kilauea and the other toward the east. 
Fears were entertained for the safety of Kilo, 
toward which a small stream was running. 


Among the many wretched tenements in Mott 
Street is a well-built four-story brick building, 
in which there are now over thirty families, 
chiefly Italians. The yeneral supervision of 
the place is undertaken by Mrs. E. F. Miles, and 
she has also general charge of a kind of Kinder- 
garten keptin rooms on the ground-floor. There 
the women in the house, when going out to work 
all day, leave their children during their absence, 
ahd the little ones are taken care of according 
to their ages and necessities. These children 
are poorly clad, and their thin pale faces bear 
traces of poverty, yet they seem contented, and 
For before this ar- 


rengement was made, when the mothers went 
out to work, the children were left to get along 
as best they could alone. This quiet charity has 
no regular source of income. Those mothers 
who are able to do 80 pay five or ten cents a day, 
but many are not able to pay anything, and no 
fee is asked for attending to the little ones. 
Contributions to this semi-Kindergarten could 
be moat usefully expended. 


United States medical officers at Chicago and 
Detroit have sent to Washington for extra sup- 
plies of bedding for the marine hospitals, which 
have been filled with frost-bitten sailors, in con- 
auaice of the severe cold on the northern 
akes. 


Venus wins the place of honor among the stars 
that sparkle in the December sky. Sbe appears 
in the mellow twilight, shining with a soft gold- 
en lustre, but her size and brilliancy seem won- 
derfully increased as the darkness deepens. 
Venus is worth watching during this mouth. 


The ocean perils of November, 1880, will long 
be remembered by those who chanced to be 
upon the stormy deep. Many steamers narrow- 
ly escaped destruction. Perhaps none experi- 
enced more furious gales than the Ville de Mar- 
seilles, which endured a remarkably stormy pas- 
suge of nineteen days. The foaming waves swept 
over the decks, at times entirely submerging the 
steamer. Day and night for two weeks the ves- 
sel seemed doomed to go to the bottom. Not- 
withstanding all, no lives were lost, and the 
steamer sustained but slight damages. 


“White Island Light,’’ one of the collection 
of paintings by De Haas, which were recently 
sold at Kirby’s Art Gallery, brought $1666. 
The entire collection, sixty-six paintings and 
studies, with frames, brought $6994. 


More than seven thousand Americans are now 
studying in the schools and universities of Ger- 
many. 


The fine building now being erected at the 
southeast corner of Park Avenue and Forty-first 
Street is designed for the new quarters of the 
Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital. It will be 
ready for occupation next summer, and about 
tifty resident patients will be received into it, 
while excellent facilities will be given for the 
treatment of other patients. 


Trinity Church clock took it into its head the 
other day to stop a few minutes before nine 
o’clock in the morning—just such a trick as 
the clock in the steeple of St. Paul’s Church has 
played several times lately. But popeay had 
expected that the fuithful time-server of Trinity 
would follow a bad example; and business men, 
particularly on Wall Street, were thrown into 
confusion, and sundry mishaps followed the old 
clock’s ‘‘strike.”” 


Preparations are being made for illuminating 
Broadway between Fourteenth and Thirty-fourth 
streets with electric lights, as an experimental 
test. The indications now are that about Christ- 
mas-time the Brush electric system will be in 
operation in that section of the city. As the 
district selected for experimental illumination 
includes many fine hotels, club-lhouses, large 
restaurants, and business houses, an excellent 
opportunity will be given for people to decide 
upon the merits of the electric light in public 
streets. 


The Maynard collection of oil-paintings, re- 
cently sold at auction in this city, attracted at- 
tention, not so much from the famous artists 
represented, although the specimens were fine, 
nor from the number of pictures—there were 
less than one hundred canvases—as from the 
fact that the collector, a Boston gentleman, was 
a true connoisseur, and bought the paintings on 
his own good judgment and taste. Mr. May- 
vard was one of the earliest of American collect- 
ors of modern paintings, having begun his work 
more than twenty years ago. 


A remarkable incident connected with the 
land agitation in Ireland occurred two or three 
weeks ago. In the village of Kyleberg lived a 
widow with five children. About a year ago an 
ejection process against her was taken out, and 
after some months carried into execution. The 
widow afterward went to the agent and offered 
the amount for which suit was brought, and it 
was refused. The Land League took the matter 
up. At one o’clock one morning 500 men as- 
sembled, with carts bearing materials for erect- 
ing a house, and went to work. At seven in the 
morning the house was completed, and the wid- 
ow re-instated. 


A brave little hero was the seven-year-old boy 
of New Orleans who saved his little sister’s life 
the other day. The child’s dress caught fire by 
the kitchen stove, and the courageous little fel- 
low rushed to her assistance, and without a cry 
of fear, extinguished the flames, although not 
before the little girl, a3 well as he himself, was 
severely burned. 


All English busybodies have been trying to 
find a husband for the Queen’s youngest daughi- 
ter. Perhaps they will rest easy now that the 
Princess declares her intention to devote her- 
self to her mother as long as she lives. 


The Obelisk is creeping along at the rate of 
from one hundred to tive hundred feet daily. It 
is a slow journey that the huge shaft is taking. 


A gentleman of this city—so says an exchange 
—who has been confined to his bed for many 
years by paralysis, has lately enjoyed a novel en- 
tertainment. By means of a private telephone 
between the Academy of Music and his house in 
Union Square, he has heard the operatic music 
with marvellous distinctness, aud the transmis- 
sion of not only the words, but the sentiment of 
the singers, has been so perfect as to give keen 
pleasure. The gentleman referred to has earned 
this musical treat, for he was long identified with 
Italian opera in this city; but it can not be ex- 
pected that the privilege of operatic telephones 
can be accorded to everybody, lest some day, in 
this age of progress, a fine company of perform- 
ers find themselves before empty seats, and the 
stage covered with “‘ transmitters.” 


ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. M.—A single-breasted basque with panel-trimmed 
skirt is the prettiest design for your blue silk. 

Litrtr Dressmaker.—Over-ekirts are faced or 
hemmed by blind-stitching, or else they are ornament- 
ed with many rows of machine stitching. Sometimes 
the edges are turned up under many wrinkles so that 
the final edge is concealed, and sometimes a wide bor- 
der of plush, velvet, or brocaded or striped satin is set 
on quite straight; fringe and knife-pleating are little 
used. The edges of basques are most stylish when 
merely faced ; a piping fold is still used, but cording is 
not in vogue. Late articles on New York Fashions 
in the Bazar will euggest many details to you, notably 
Nos, 44, 45, and 46, Vol. XIII. 

M. D. L.—A black cashmere for a young lady in 
mourning will look well made by the pattern of the 
Hooded Costume Jacket Dress illustrated in Bazar 
No. 42, Vol. XIII, while one for a lady not in mourn- 
ing should be made by the Dauphin Suit pattern i}lus- 
trated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. XI{L For a brocaded and 
plain eatin dress have the round coat-basque with two 
box pleats at the back made of the brocade. Then 
have a full round skirt of the plain satin, with bro- 
caded panels on the sides, and a sash tied in front to 
hang from the waist to the feet. 

A Constant Sunsonmre.—Dark blue water-proof is 
suitable for your travelling cloak, but English home- 
spun cloths in invisible plaids are more used. 

Mrs. A. M. C.—Read abont seal sacques in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIIL 

K. M.—You can raise the pile of velvet by steaming 
it, but if your velvet is valuable, you had better send 
it toa French cleaner. We do not furnish addresses. 
Fringes are less used this winter than borders for 
trimmings. 

Tir.—Any short dress is now called a costume or 
suit, whether or not it has a street wrap. With plaid 
dresses the wrap is often like the dress, and is a man- 
tle. The McGregor Mantle is the best model. 

Mus. F. G. T.—We can not purchase for you a neck- 
lace, and have said repeatedly that we do not make 
purchases for our readers, 

Mes, Suerparn.—Bolsters are low, and pillows are 
large and very nearly square, 

Greteopr L.—White plush is the popular fabric for 
opera cloaks this winter. White brocaded velvet and 
white brocaded satin, with silver or gold threads, or 
else painted by band, and trimmed with feather ruches, 
are the elegant materials. 

Sreancrr.—Plush is more used for’ bordering out- 
side wraps than for making them. It is used, howev- 

_er, for basques and coats to complete suits that are 
worn in the house as well as in the street. The skirts 
are then of camel’s-hair or of satin de Lyon. 

Anniz A.—You might alter your sacque by either of 
the cloak models illustrated on first page of Bazar No. 
42, Vol. XTIL, adding borders of plush. The low-priced 
striped velvets, with red ground and black raised vel- 
vet stripe, would be pretty with your black serge dress. 
The Algerian wool is quite dressy, and even less ex- 
pensive than the velvets which are now $1 50 or $2 a 
yard. 

Cc. E. S.—It is entirely proper for you to accept the 
invitation of your betrothed’s mother and sisters to 
pay them a visit before your marriage. 

L. S.—We have no knowledge of the poem you men- 
tion. 

Op Sunsoriper.—Fruit is served as a first course at 
breakfast, but not at dinner. 

An Oxy Sunsogiser.—C and D should return A and 
B's call. 

Essir.—Answers to your inquiries about fur-lined 
cloaks are embodied in the New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIII. 

Five Yraus’ Suxsoriner.—A Close emall bonnet of 
black felt trimmed with crape would be suitable for 
a second bonnet for a lady in deep mourning. 

Cc. W. M.—A round skirt with a full back held in 
two great box pleats behind will be best far the flannel 
dress. A deep apron of the flannel is attached to the 
belt, and sewed in the seam that joins the side gore to 
the back. This apron and skirt are both widely stitch- 
ed by the sewing-machine. A short basque is the 
waist, and this may be either single or double breast- 
ed, and the edges must be stitched. 

Crana.—Read reply to “C. W. M.” for hints about a 
flanpel drese. Velvet is not suitable, Use mourning 
silk or else satin de Lyon with momie cloth. The eye. 
let-holes are wrought with silk. 

A. B, C.—Get English Cheviot of mixed colors for a 
gentleman’s dressing-gown, and finish the collar and 
edges with plash of a wolid color, and a thick silk cord 
of the many colors of the Cheviot. 

Janr L.—Hoods are worn with the jackets that be- 
long to cloth, camel’s-hair, or Cheviot suits. 

L.—The bride may wear white gloves, or else of a 
lighter shade than her travelling dress, and the groom's 
gloves must match hers. The ushers wear gloves sim- 
ilar to those of the groom. If the groom has a best 
man, they come to the altar together, entering from 
the vestry-room, and the bride’s father brings the 
bride up the aisle to them. If he does not have a best 
man, the groom takes the bride’s mother to church, 
and the parents stand just behind the bridal pair dur- 
ing the ceremony. A white neck-tie is preferred for 
most weddings, no matter how simple they are. 

Novror.—The swallow-tail coat is the proper coat 
for full-dress occasions, but for many day receptions 
and weddings the Prince Albert frock-coat is worn, 
made of black diagonal cloth, with a vest of the same, 
and dark mixed pantaloons, 

Mara. A. C. M.—Use velvet or plush for your brown 
suit if you have not sufficient of the dress material. 

A. C. L.—Any milliner will farnish you the hat you 
want. We do not give prices and fill orders for our 
readers. Hoops are not worn. Have your velvet quite 
plain, somewhat like the Habit Suit lately illustrated 
in the Bazar. 

@. L.—Get Cheviot or else cashmere for a gentle- 
man’s dressing-gown. Gay plaid fiannel or else 
wadded silk is the lining. Plush for trimming is $4 to 
$6 a yard. 

Enna.—Your sample did not reach us. 

A. L. K.—The Cossack hat described is made only of 
fur, never of felt.—The address will be found at the 
end of the article. 

M. A. W.—The blouses you mean are double-breast- 
ed, box-pleated, and as long as a round basque, cover- 
ing the hips well. They may be made over a tight 
lining if the wearer is stout, or with cambric lining 
for a slender waist. There are two broad box-pleats 
in front and two behind. They are very short on the 
shoulder, have two rows of buttons the whole length 
of the front, are worn with a wide belt of the material, 
and have a Byron collar and straight tarned-over cuffs. 
They are made of cloth, flannel, Cheviot, or of cordu- 
roy, and may serve as part of a dress of the same ma- 
terial, or else they are worn with any dark skirt of 
wool or silk. 


NILE SKETCHES. 


HESE interesting sketches give a good idea 

of the scenery of that mystic river, the source 

of which has been the puzzle propounded for 
centuries by the Sphinx on its banks, and which | 
flows for fifteen hundred miles, from its junction 
with the Blue Nile to the Mediterranean, without | 
the addition of a drop of water, save that brought | 
to it by the insignificant stream the Atbara. 
The limits of the fertile valley of Egypt are ; 
marked by the Great Pyramid of Cheops at the 
north, and the First Cataract, near the Nubian | 
boundary at the southern extremity—a distance of | 
585 miles, Though the river falls five inches to 
a mile, and is thus some 250 feet higher at the | 
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1. A Crocodile Hunt, Nubia. 


upper end of the valley than at Cairo, the behold- 
er still sees the huge Pyramid looming up nearly 
half its height above him, and commanding the 
whole distance. 


The Nile views given herewith comprise the , 


part of the river lying between Assouan, the bor- 
der town between Egypt and Nubia, near the First 
Cataract and the Second Cataract, some 220 miles. 
Travellers who have come up from Cairo by steam 
take the Nile boats, or dahabeehs, at Assouan, for 
the further prosecution of their journey to the next 
cataract, which occupics a month, and is com- 
monly made from the middle of December to the 
middle of January. The picture gives a good il- 
lustration of these boats, which are furnished with 
sails and oars, and manned by a crew of eight 


te 


2. Temple of Ipsamboul. 


men, with a captain and mate. 


appears, and the river winds between steep cliffs 


!of dark syenite and sandy hills crowned with 


Crocodiles abound, and their capture is 


palins. 
The banks 


one of the diversions of the natives. 


are so high that the water is raised from the | 


stream by a sakia, or large wheel, worked by a 
buffalo. A number of jars are attached to the 
wheel, which are dipped in the water as it re- 
volves, and then emptied into an irrigating canal. 

The Nile cataracts ave in fact little more than 
rapids, or a successfon of falls ranging from six 


to fifteen feet. n 
the American traveller, familiar with Niagara, arc 


8, Entrance to First Cataract from below—Assouan. 


From Assouan j 
the character of the Nile changes, the valley dis- 


“eses the Great was the = 3 


More interesting than these to. 


world, which line the Nile through “s whole ex- 
tent. Owing to the greater dryness of the at- 
mosphere, these are in much better preservation 
in Upper Egypt and Nubia than in the Delta. 
The finest of them were built by thos, or Sesos- 
tris, the Pharaoh of Jost: 1, Rameses the 
Great, the oppressor of t-2 of Israel, and 
the successor of the late. S’¢ eses IIT. Ram- 
Seer of Egypt; his 
reign was the golden #55. te kingdom, and the 
monuments left by him challenge the admiration 
of posterity. The most remarkable of these, 
after those of Thebes, dre the wonderful cavern 
temples of Abou Singbel, or Ipsamboul, about 
forty miles below the Seeond Cataract, a view of 


you 


the colossal ruins of the oldest civilization in the | which occupies a centyal place in our engravings, 
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n left unfin- 
. finest colossal 


and which, 
almost as pert 
ished by Ramese: 
figures of any in bh. vs of great beau- 
ty. The principal t a facade 117 feet 
wide by 86 feet high, tu. weight of the door be- 
ing 20 feet. This is divided into four compart- 
ments, all adorned with columns, colossi, and hie- 
roglyphics. The sanctuary, orinner chamber, con- 
tains a pedestal in the centre, on which are seat- 
ed four colossal figures of Rameses II., all in 
good order and uninjured. These huge statues, 
though sitting, are sixty feet high, being the largest 
in Nubia, or even in Egypt, excepting only the great 
Sphinx at the Pyramids, On the top of the door 
is a statue of Osiris, twenty feet in height, with a 


a 


6. Geb el Shekh Haredee, above Siout, East (Arabian) Side. 


| colossal figure on each side looking toward it. 
| The temple wes nearly buried in the sand until 


1817, when Belzoni and others cleared away an 
entrance. Several other fine ruins are found in 


the vicinity. 


OUR GRANDMOTHER'S HERB 
GARDEN. 
TI. 
\ E continue this week the list of herbs dear 
to the hearts of our grandmothers, that | 
was begun in our last number. 
Clary.—A plant closely aliied to the sage plant, 
and used for similar purposes. It is much stron- 
ger in flavor, and was sometimes used in soups ; 


7. The Second Cataract, Nubia. 


the flowers were used in making a fermented 
wine. Medicinally, it was used in making eye- 
salve; hence its name, clear-eye, contracted to 
clary. 

Coriander.—The leaves of this plant, when 
bruised, have a fetid odor, like that of a bed-bug, 
whence its name, from the Greek word xégtc, a 
bug. The seeds are carminative and stomachic, 
and are used in flavoring spirits, especially gin, in 
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8. The First Cataract. 


this being the Greek name of some unknown bit- 
ter aromatic plant, now applied to this. It has 
an aromatic bitter flavor, and formerly was much 
cultivated for flavoring ale and negus, and thenee 
was called ale-cost. It was also used in salads. 
Dill is very similar to fennel. It derives its 
name from dilla, an old Danish word, signifying 
to lull, because it was used as a carminative to 
lull children to sleep. The distilled water was 


curry powders, to disguise the taste of senna, and | used as a carminative, anodyne, and resolvent in 


to flavor sausages, They were formerly steeped 
in wine, and dried, to give them a milder flavor, 


flatulencies and colics. The leaves were also 
used to give an aromatic flavor to soups, sauces, 


Costmary, or Ale-Cost,—This' plant was called | and pickles. 


Costus marie, the costus, or aromatic plant, of the 
Virgin Mary, but the name was more probably 
derived from Costus amarus, the bitter costus, 


Elecampane.—This herb long maintained a 
place in the gardens, but is now much less yal- 
ued. It was thought to have the power of expel- 


ling poisons, to be a tonic, stimulant, and expec- 
torant, and also a stomachic for strengthening 
the tone of the viscera generally. The ancients 
much employed it in female weaknesses, and alsa 
used it externally for itch, tetter, and other dis- 
eases of the skin. The root alone was used, and 
is stilt employed in a candied state as an expec- 
torant. 

Fennel has been long grown in gardens, the 
tender stalks being used in salads, and the boiled 
leaves in fish sauces. The seeds are sweet and 
warm, and were used as a carminative for chil- 
dren. Another species, called finocchio by the 
Italians, is also used for the same purposes, and 
as a flavoring for soups. 

Hoarhound was formerly regarded of great efit 
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cacy in strangury and dysuria, and in obstruc- 
tions of the viscera. In large doses it was given 
as an aperient, and as excellent in lung diseases, 
being both a pectoral and tonic. I¢ is still used 
in this latter class of diseases. 

Hyssop.—The leaves and young shoots were oc- 
casionally used as a pot-herb. The leafy tops 
and flower-spikes served for medicinal purposes. 
It is aromatic and pectoral, and was formerly used 
to cure diseases of the lungs, for coughs, for asth- 
ma, and diseases of the breast. It was at one 
time a popular febrifuge in this country. The 
name signifies a holy herb, or one used for puri- 
fying holy places, being used as an asperge, or 
sprinkler. 

Lavender is a well-known aromatic cordial, ex- 
citant and stomachic, and was thought of great 
value in nervous disorders, it being still used for 
this purpose. It was also considered an excellent 
cephalic. As a perfume it is well known, and 
our grandmothers were wont to place spikes of it 
in their linen drawers to scent the linen—a good 
old custom that is still preserved in many parts 
of the country. 

Lovage.—This was formerly spelled love-ache 
or love-parsley, ach or ache in old times being 
the name of parsley. The plant has a strong 
and peculiar odor, with a warm and aromatic 
taste, and was supposed to expel flatulencies, and 
to excite perspiration. It was used in hysterical 
disorders and in uterine obstructions. The root, 
which is said to have similar qualities as the 
leaves, is not so unpleasant to the taste as they 
are, yet they were sometimes used in salads. 

Marsh-Mallow.—The whole plant, especially the 
roots, abound in mucilage, combined with a sac- 
charine principle. It was largely used as an 
emollient and demulcent in diseases attended with 
irritation and pain, such as some pulmonary com- 
plaints, and diseases of the alimentary and urinary 
organs. It forms the basis of the French pdté de 
guimauve, and is still used in Europe for poultices, 
as slippery-elm is with us. 

Mint, Green, or Spearmint,—Mint and balm are 
thought to have been the earliest medicinal plants 
used by man. This species was generally em- 
ployed as a pot-herb, to boil with peas, to flavor 
certain dishes, such as pea soup, and to eat with 
young meats, such as spring lamb. As a medi- 
cina] plant it was esteemed as a stomachic and 
carminative, and to relieve nausea of the stomach. 
The green tops of peppermint were sometimes 
used in place of spearmint. Peppermint is a car- 
minative and antispasmodic, and was and is yet 
used for flatulent colics, and also to flavor cor- 
dials, essences, liquors, etc. The pennyroyal of 
Europe is a species of mint, and was sometimes 
used in place of the others. All three contain a 
good deal of oil of camphor. 

Nepeta, Catnip, or Catmint.—This plant derives 
its name from nepa, a scorpion, because it was 
thought to be efficacious against the sting of that 
animal. It was also considered to be a specific 
in chlorotic cases. Cats are said to meddle with 
it only when it is in a withering state, or when 
the scent of the plant is being given out very 
strongly. Another species, known in England as 
ground-ivy, ale-hoof, or gill, was formerly employ- 
ed to clarify and flavor ale. The introduction of 
hops caused the disuse of the different bitter 
herbs used previously. 

Parsley.—A well-known pot-herb in common 
use at this day. Besides being used as a pot- 
herb, it was formerly highly esteemed as a reme- 
dy for the gravel. 

Pot-Marigold was formerly, and is yet in Eng- 
land and Holland, used in flavoring soups, and to 
put into cream before churning to give color to 
the butter. Although a golden-yellow flower, it 
was formerly called ruddes, or red or ruddy blos- 
som, the term ruddy formerly being applied to 
gold. Thus in the Grete Herball it is said, “ May- 
dens make garlands of it when they go to feestes 
and bryde ales, because it hath fayre yellow floures 
and ruddy.” 

Rosemary.—The ancients were well acquainted 
with this plant, and supposed it to comfort the 
brain and to strengthen the memory; it therefore 
became an emblem of fidelity in lovers, and ac- 
cordingly was worn at weddings and funerals. 
It is one of the most powerful nervous stimulants 
and tonics, and was considered good for head- 
aches, deafness, giddiness, palsy, and some hys- 
terical and dyspeptic diseases. It is a principal 
ingredient in the perfume known as Hungary wa- 
ter. It was not used as a pot-herb, except that 
sometimes sprigs of it were stuck into beef whilst 
roasting to give it an agreeable flavor. It con- 
tains a good deal of camphor. 

Rue.—This fetid, bitter, acrid herb is one of the 
oldest employed in medicine, and is even embalm- 
ed in poetry. The bruised leaves will excoriate 
the lips and nose if allowed to touch them, and 
when applied to the skin produce irritation and 
inflammation, By the ancients it was considered 
to be a powerful resolvent and diuretic, and to 
have the power of resisting contagion and poisons ; 
it hence formed one of the seventy-two ingredients 
in the celebrated theriacum of Mithridates, King 
of Pontus. It is a strong astringent, and pos- 
sesses deobstruent and antispasmodic qualities, 
and is also used as a vermifuge. It was used in 
hysteria and the convulsions of children incident 
to dentition. Rue would appear, from an expres- 
sion in Shakspeare’s All’s Well that Ends Well, 
to have been used in bouquets. The Clown says 


of the Countess: “‘She was the sweet-marjoram | 


of the salad, or, rather, the herb of grace.” To 
which Lafeu replies, “ They are not salad-herbs, 
you knave; they are nose-herbs.” The Clown, 
retorting, says, “I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, 
sir; I have not much skill in grass,” punning 
upon the name of herb of grace, a name given to 
rue. It was called ave-grace, herb grace, or herb 
of grace, in allusion to Ave Maria, gratia plena, 
on account of its supposed almost miraculous 
powers, and from its being bitter, Mary signify- 
ing bitter. helia, in Hamlet, says to the Queen, 
“ There’s rue for you, and here’s some for me; we 
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may call it herb of grace o’ Sundays.” The gar- 
dener, in Richard I, says of the Queen : 

“Here did she drop a tear; here, in this place, 

T'll set a bank of rue, sour herb of eed 

Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen.” 
Here, on account of the circumstances, he pro- 
poses to plant rue instead of rosemary, whereby 
to remember her, his “ruth” (pity or sorrow) for 
her prompting him to do so. Perdita, in the 
Winter's Tale, says: 

“ Reverend sirs, 

For you there’s rosemary and rue; these keep 

Seeming and savor all the winter jong; 

Grace and remembrance be to you both.” 

She also alludes here to the evergreen nature of 
both the herbs—“ these keep seeming and savor 
all the winter long.” 

Summer Savory and Winter Savory.—These 
were only used as pot-herbs, the same as at this 
day. They are noticed by Virgil as among the 
plants desirable to be planted in the neighbor- 
hood of bee-hives. They were probably intro- 
duced into England by the Romans. 

Sage was used both as a pot-herb, as at pres- 
ent, and as a medicinal plant, being esteemed 
as an aromatic, bitter, astringent, stimulant, car- 
minative and toni, and, with lemon juice, as a 
useful febrifuge, and also as a gargle in dis- 
eases of the throat; in short, it was considered 
as a panacea for all diseases, being put into 
wine with rue for this purpose, From this it de- 
rives its name, salvia, which comes from salvere, 
to save. The French called it sage, wise, because 
they supposed it strengthened the memory and 
made people wise. They also make an excellent 
pickle from the young leaves. The Chinese high- 
ly esteemed the leaves of the narrow-leaved sage 
for medicinal purposes, and were supplied by the 
Dutch at the rate of one pound of sage leaves 
for four pounds of tea. 

Sweet-Cicely, or Great Chervil—aAn old medi- 
cinal plant, now disused. Formerly the young 
leaves and the seeds were served for salads, the 
roots were boiled and eaten cold, or made into tarts, 
or used in sauces. In the north of England the 
seeds were formerly used for polishing and per- 
fuming oak floors and furniture. They smell like 
myrrh. 

Sweet-Marjoram was served as now for a cu- 
linary plant. In medicine it was used in making 
cephalic snuff. The dried leaves were used as a 
tea and for fomentations. It yields a very caus- 
tic oil. 

Southernwood.—Also called boy’s-love, or lad’s- 
love, because it was worn in posies by young men, 
or perhaps because the leaves rapidly wither, and 
so were emblematic of the fleeting nature of their 
passion. It was called old man—a name which 
it still retains—from its hoary appearance. Me- 
dicinally it was considered a powerful aphrodisiac. 

Tansy.—The name of this plant is a corrup- 
tion of athanasia, its former name, signifying im- 
mortality, it being an old superstition that it had 
the power of imparting immortality to those who 
used it. This superstition was probably derived 
from a mistaken rendering of a passage in Lu- 
cian’s “ Dialogues of the Gods,” where Jupiter, 
speaking of Ganymede, says to Mercury, “Take 
him away, and when he has drunk of athanasia 
[immortality], bring him back as cup-bearer to 
us,” the misunderstanding being in considering 
that athanasia meant some special plant. It was 
formerly used both as a pot-herb and as a medi- 
cinal plant. Cakes called tansies were made of 
the young leaves mixed with eggs, to be given to 
visitors, especially at Easter-time. A pudding 
called tansy pudding was flavored with it, and it 
was also used in omelets. It was much used dur- 
ing the Lenten season to correct the effects of 
eating salt fish. Medicinally it was considered 
as a tonic and cordial to strengthen the digestive 
organs, and was in much repute as a vermifuge. 

Thyme was used, as at present, in soups, stuff- 
ings, and sauces. Jt was much used by the Greeks 
and Romans, and is supposed to have been used 
as a perfume or incense in,their temples. 

Tomato.—We notice this vegetable because, 
contrary to the generally received opinion, it is an 
old inhabitant of the gardens in the south of Eng- 
land, having been introduced there in 1596, and 
grown for the same purposes as it now is with us, 
Medicinally it was considered as an alterative and 
an aphrodisiac; hence its names of love-apple 
and rage-apple. It was also called Mala ethi- 
opica, or Moors’ apple, because it was supposed 
to come from Ethiopia. 

Wormwood.—A medicinal herb, accounted as a 
stomachic, tonic, and vermifuge, and before the 
use of hops used in conjunction with other bitter 
herbs to flavor beer. It was also used to drive 
fleas away. Tusser, in his “Five Hundred Points 
of Good Husbandry,” says: i 


“Where chamber is sweeped and wormwood is strown, 
No flea, for his life, dare abide to be known.” 


IN HIDING. 


Lc was on that fine edge of night which goes by 
the name of morning to those early risers 
whose day ends at sunset and begins before cock- 
crow that Mrs. Ann Dustin, rising from her vir- 
tuous slumbers, addressed herself to the task of 
fire-making. Why Mrs. Dustin should awake at 
such untimely hour it would have been hard to 
explain. Dustin, her late husband, was “ late” 
only in a conventional sense, having died years 
before. It was not for the sake of neighbors, 
for neighbors there were none within three-quar- 
ters of a mile. There was nothing cheerful in 
the raw November darkness, lit only by the twin- 
kle of the distant light-house. Nobody needed, 
no one waited for her. Had she chosen to lie in 
bed till noon, not a voice would have been raised 
in protest, and truly “‘ Heaven sends nuts to those 
who have no teeth”; for all this charm of privi- 
lege which certain lazy people would so have 
valued was utterly thrown away upon her, Punc- 


tual as the clock, at four in summer and five in 
winter, anticipating the earliest hint of dawn, 
up rose Mrs. Dustin, and from that time forward 
the wheels of her day drove busily on till sunset, 
when she went to bed, thus saving fire, candle, 
and the infraction of old custom. 

She had just got her fire well under way when 
a knock fell upon the door. Knocks have char- 
acter. This was not loud, but quick, imperative, 
as given by one whose errand might not brook 
delay. ; 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Dustin, surprised, but 
calm. Then recollecting that the door was still 
fastened, she stepped forward, drew the bolt, and 
opened. 

Three figures stood without, dimly defined 
against the darkness of the morning. 

“Oh, Mrs. Dustin,” said a voice, “may we 
come in? We are hiding.” 

On the mainland such statement might have 
sounded odd and startling enough, but to Mrs. 
Dustin, a Nantucket woman born and bred, it had 
quite a different significance. She was familiar 
with the island custom known as “hiding par- 
ties,” when a certain number of girls and young 
men, having a dance in contemplation, settle who 
shall give and who pay for it by a preliminary 
game of hide-and-seek. Twelve hours of the day, 
from six to six, are allowed the latter to discover 
the lurking-places to which, before dawn, the 
former have betaken themselves. It is an excit- 
ing game, as may well be imagined, with a whole 
island to range over, the forfeit an equally plea- 
sant one to pay or to win, a spice of adventure 
involved ; so it is no wonder that it should prove 
popular, and girls be willing to shorten their 
beauty sleep for the fun of indulging init. Mrs. 
Ann had been of many a hiding party in her time, 
and knew all about them; so with ready wit she 
hurried the girls inside, shut the door lést some 
flash of light should go forth to guide the seekers, 
and proceeded to discuss ways and means. 

“Tain’t no use your trying to stow away in 
none of my rooms,” she said. “The boys "ll be 
all over them like a flash. ’Tain’t the first time 
they’ve come here. Once they caught ’Mandy 
Pike behind the flour barrel in the buttery; and 
another time Lucy Smith she got in under the 
shelf of my closet, and I set the tea-chest, with 
my best bunnet in it, right afore her; but, law! 
Jack Sperry he’s as quick’s an eel, and he had 
the chest and the bunnet, and Lucy atop of them, 
all out on the floor before you could say ‘Scat.’ 
Hark ! what’s that ?”’ as another knock, hesitating 
but vigorous, fell on the door. 

“Who’s there?” softly stealing forward and 
slipping the bolt. 

“Any girls in there, Miss Dustin ?” 

“Well, I declare, if that foolish old custom ain’t 
going the raounds yet, I want to know!” replied 
Mrs. Ann, at the top of her voice, signing the tit- 
tering girls to silence meanwhile. “TI call it hard 
if quiet folks can’t get their chores done up at 
this time of mornin’ without your coming raound 
like this. It ain’t six neither. You’d ought to 
be ashamed of yourself, Mark Coffin—I declare 
you hed.” 

“Tain’t six—that’s a fact,” said one of the 
young fellows. ‘Come along, boys; Miss Dustin’s 
right. See you later.” With this and a laugh 
they walked away. 

“Now, girls, set right down by the fire, and 
let’s think what to do,” said their hostess. “That 
Mark Coffin’s a regular high-flier for spirits. Did 
you hear him laugh? Draw up closer, Miney. 
You'd better; you look half froze.” 

Miney, or Jessamine, obeyed with a little shiver. 
She was a delicate, pretty creature, with fair hair 
and sweet blue eyes, and looked quite unfit for 
the exposure and chill of the early walk. 

“ How’'ll we manage?” pursued Mrs. Ann. 
“There’s the cellar ; that’s the thing. I’ll fix you 
up there. It’ll just hold you, and the boys won’t 
be likely to suspect, ’cause there wa’n’t none till 
last summer. I had it dug in June.” 

Cellars, be it known, are not the customary 
and matter-of-course things in Nantucket as else- 
where, Many houses dispense with them alto- 
gether; in others the cellar is merely a small pit 
or cave dug beneath the kitchen for the storage 
of butter and other perishable commodities, while 
the walls of the house rest upon the ground, or 
on piles connected by a lattice-work. Mrs. Dus- 
tin’s low-browed cottage was of the former de- 
scription. 

A trap-door and ladder led to the cellar, which 
was about eight feet square. Lifting the trap, 
Mrs. Dustin now proceeded to line the space with 
feather-beds hastily brought down from the sec- 
ond story. Various quilts, comforters, and a 
couple of buffalo-robes were tumbled in; a hasty 
jorum of tea was brewed; and fortified thus by 
warmth and food, the girls descended the ladder, 
well wrapped in blankets, and couched, a laugh- 
ing heap, in the billows of the friendly feather- 
beds. Mrs. Dustin saw them well established, then 
with a nod reclosed the door, drew a square of 
carpet over it, set her sewing-machine thereon, 
hastily cleared away tea-cups and plates, bright- 
ened the fire, washed her hands, unbolted the 
door, sat down, and began to stitch vigorously. 
As she did so she glanced at the clock. It was 
exactly six. 

Half a second after came another quick knock, 
and without waiting for answer, the door was 
dashed open, and three young men hurried in, 
and with a rapid “Excuse me, Mrs. Dustin, we’re 
after those girls,” spread themselves over the 
premises with a rapidity and thoroughness born 
of long practice. Mark Coffin,a handsome fel- 
low, with a daring glint of fun in his eyes, hur- 
ried to the attic. Sam Mayhew ransacked the 
buttery, and opened all the cupboard doors, while 
Issachar, or “Czar,” Pike dived into the secret 
recesses of Mrs. Dustin’s own bedroom. Ten 
minutes sufficed to ransack the small house ; 
each bedroom was searched; every closet; the 
dresses on the wall were shaken and pounded ; 
the logs of the wood-pile dislodged and thrown 


aside; Sam even lifted the lid off the churn and 
peeped within. All was vain, and the discomfited 
searchers returned to the kitchen, where the mis- 
tress of the house still plied her whirring treadle, 
and slipped the long white seam beneath the 
glancing needle. She looked up as they entered, 
and remarked, dryly, “I hope you're satisfied, and 
you'll please pile that wood up again just where 
you found it.” 

“Yes, ’m, we have. 
when we first came?” 

“*Cause ’twasn’t six.” 

At that moment Mrs. Dustin’s quick eye per- 
ceived that Czar’s big foot had turned up a cor- 
ner of the carpet, thus leaving visible one hinge 
of the cellar door. With a rapid movement of 
her own she replaced it, still sewing steadily on, 
and fixing, as it were, the gaze of her visitors, 
while she added : “ Old ways is old ways. There’s 
a difference of opinion how good they be; but if 
six is the hour, I keep to six; so it ain’t no use 
coming a-knocking at my door at twenty minutes 
past five, and that you fellows can remember an- 
other time.” 

“Well, that’s no more than fair,” declared 
Sam Mayhew, witha laugh. The three stood de- 
bating for a moment; then, ‘ Come on, we'd bet- 
ter try the houses down to Trot Hills next,” said 
Czar. They moved toward the door, Mrs. Dustin 
watching them with secret satisfaction. On the 
very threshold the astute Mark paused, and que- 
ried, “‘ Has this house got a round cellar to it?” 

Mrs, Ann’s heart stood still for the space of one 
second, then her answer came readily and bold: 
“ No, tt hain’t.” ‘And no lie either,” as she aft- 
erward explained, “’cause the cellar was square.” 

Another pause. Then, “Come along.” The 
gate clicked, they were actually gone; and after 
a few minutes’ delay to make sure, Mrs. Dustin 
pounded cheerily on the trap, and called, “ All 
safe, girls,” to which a burst of laughter respond- 
ed from below. 

There was no question of leaving the cellar; 
all concerned were too wary for that; and this 
prudence was justified when, an hour later, a 
shadow fell across the sewing-machine, and Mrs. 
Ann, turning, caught a glimpse of Sam Mayhew’s 
head retreating noiselessly from the window. 
Evidently the searchers were still on the alert, 
and it behooved the sought-for to be cautious 
and circumspect. 

Some dinner found its way down the ladder at 
a later hour, and during the course of the after- 
noon the girls ventured to steal out, one by one, 
for a warm at the kitchen fire. Still they were 
chilled and cramped enough when, at last, the 
safe hour of six having arrived, they emerged 
from the under-ground retreat, and made ready 
for a return to their homes. Jessamine looked 
very pale, and Molly Greenleaf, with many yawns 
and stretches, declared the game not worth the 
candle, and protested that this was the last, the 
very last, time that ever she would join in the 
like. 

“That’s nonsense,” said Susy Lock. ‘You'll 
forget, and be as crazy about hiding as ever by 
next week. That’s the way Lucy used to go on 
before she was married; but she hid just the 
same; she never would lose a chance.” 

“Well, perhaps I shall,” admitted Molly, with 
another yawn. “Girls, we must never let on 
where we’ve been to-day, not even to the other 
girls. Mrs. Dustin’s cellar is such a good place, 
we'll just keep it to ourselves.” 

“We may come again, mayn’t we?” pleaded 
pretty Jessamine. 

“Law bless you! yes; come just as often as 
you like, Miney. °Tain’t a mite of trouble to hev 
you. I’ve been young myself, and I know what 
girls be.” 

“Oh, thank you; that’s first-rate ;” and with a 
sudden impulse Jessamine ran back and kissed 
the widow’s comfortable cheek. ‘“ We'll be sure 
to come,” she said. 

“That's right, Miney; see you do.” 

Mrs. Dustin rather built on this promise. More 
than once, when calculating her day’s provision, 
she said to herself, “I'll get another pound ; them 
girls may be along.” But November waxed to 
the Christmas-tide, and New-Year gave place to 
March, and still the promise remained unfulfilled, 
till at last Widow Dustin ceased to expect. 

It was late on a cold night in early April, and 
she had been long in bed, when at last the sum- 
mons came, in the shape of a tap so faint that it 
was thrice repeated before it roused her. She 
threw on a shawl and hurried to the door. 

“Girls—is it you, girls ?” she demanded. 

“It’s only me,” and, to Mrs. Dustin’s unspeak- 
able surprise, Jessamine Mayhew, wrapped in a 
fur cloak, stole in alone out of the darkness. 
“You said I might come.” 

“Why, yes, and welcome. 
others ?” 

“Oh, they—they’ve gone over to the Starbucks’, 
at Smooth Hummocks.” ’ 

“Well, it’s funny you should separate in thi~ 
way. I thought half the fun was in bein’~, 
gether.” - = > 

“Qh yes, so it is’—confusedly. “But, yoR> 
know, the Starbucks’ isn’t a bit a good place to 
hide in. They’re sure to be caught; and Molly 
wants to be, because her mcther’s gone over to 
Sconsit to Sarah Jane, youk.. ‘7. Her baby came 
last Tuesday, and while Mrs.’Greenleaf’s gone is 
such a good time to have a party that Molly’s 
rather counting on being fodnd. But I’—blush- 
ing deeply-—“I didn’t wn to be.” 

“T don’t see why not, if Molly’s to have the 
party anyhow. ’Twon’t be no trouble to you.” 

“Oh, it isn’t the trouble. But—but, you see, 
me and Mark Coffin have a sort of a private wa- 
ger; and if he finds me, he’ll—P’ll—” 

“Well, what? I declare, Miney, you’re coloring 
up soI should think ’twas to git married. What! 
‘tis really? I ‘declare! I never did! Well, 
Miney, I'd be caught, if I was you. Mark’s as 
good a fellow as ever stepped; and your ma she 
was a-telling me once that he’d been after you 
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forever and a day—ever sence you was old enough 
to say ‘ Boo’ to.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Miney, half laughing and 
half crying. ‘Nobody need to praise Mark to 
me. Buf, can’t you see? I don't want to be 
caught easy. He’d think I ‘most did it a-pur- 
pose if I'd gone to the Starbucks’, and I—” <A 
deep blush finished the sentence. 

A droll look came into Mrs. Dustin’s eyes at 
this naive explanation, but she preserved discreet 
silence. It was barely ten o’clock, so she took 
Miney into her own bed for a preliminary rest, 
ignored the fact that the girl was lying awake, 


feigned slumber herself, and was rewarded when : 


she roused sharp at four by finding her fast asleep. 
Very quietly she rose and dressed, raked out the 
fire, filled and hung on the kettle, and when at 


five Jessamine sprang up, terrified at the sight of : 


the gray, on-coming dawn, breakfast was ready, . 


and the kitchen warm and cozy. 

“ Don’t you be scared,” said the hostess. ‘‘ Mark 
Coffin nor no one else is a-comin’ in here till aft- 
er six has struck, You’ve more’n three-quarters 
of an hour to spare, so you just sit down and eat 
hearty, for the cellar’s cold still, and it ain’t no 
place for you, as I very well know, only there’s 
no helping it.” Adding, in her private mind, 
“And I just hope that Mark ’ll be along early, 
before you get your death of cold, for you're 
bound to be found this time, and found you shall 
be, as sure’s my name’s Ann Dustin !” 

There must have been some lurking mischief 
in her eyes, for, after she was comfortably estab- 
lished in the cellar, Miney looked up apprehen- 
sively, and said, 

“Oh, Mrs. Dustin, you won’t tell him, will you” 

“Not I; I'll not say a word,” was the reply; 
and Mrs. Ann slammed down the trap. 

Eight o’clock struck—nine, ten, eleven, All 
the elaborate preparations for looking unprepared 
seemed thrown away, for no Mark came. The 
time may have appeared long to Miney in the 
cellar ; it certainly did to her hostess above-stairs. 
She fidgeted, she could settle to nothing, and 
nothing went straight. Her thread broke, the 
machine was “contrairy.” “ Drat the fellow! why 
don’t he come?” she repeated more than once, 
her eye turned to the window which commanded 
the road over the downs which led to town. It 
was not till the dinner potatoes were on, and the 
pot-pie beginning to send forth savory fumes from 
the fire, that at last the gate swung violently on 
its hinges, and the long-expected Mark rushed in. 

“Oh, Mrs. Dustin,” he panted, “have you seen 
Miney Mayhew? The girls are hiding to-day— 
four of them, and we found three over at the 
Starbucks’; but she wasn’t with ‘em, and she’s the 
only one I care about catching.” 

“Wa’n’t she with the rest? 
Mrs. Ann, enjoying the situation. 

“No, and I don’t call it fair,” replied Mark, 
stamping angrily about the kitchen. “I made 
sure she’d be with the rest, of course, and I staid 
up all night in the meeting-house steeple with a 
glass, and saw them stealing off to the Hummocks, 
and then I went after. She’s gone away separate, 
and none of ’em knows where. Molly 'd have told 
me ina minute if she’d known, for she knew what 
1—what we— _ She ain’t here, then, you said?” 

“T sez nothing. I sez look for yourself. I 
ain’t one to spoil fun by telling one way or the 
other.” But even as she spoke—oh, treacherous 
Mrs. Dustin !—she pointed with a large wink di- 
rectly at the trap-door, whose hinges were dis- 
tinctly visible. Perhaps Mrs. Dustin had not tak- 
en the pains to cover them as circumspectly as 
on previous occasions. Mark was quick. In a 
flash he saw, he comprehended. With one bound 
he was across the kitchen, had seized, raised the 
trap, and vanished down the ladder. A girlish 
scream came from below, then a low murmur of 
words, and finally a little sound, slight in itself, 
but full of suggestion, and with a wonderful knack 
of making itself heard at a distance—the sound, 
in short, of a lover’s kiss. After that came si- 
lence and more low talk, broken upon by Mrs. Dus- 
tin, who, chuckling inwardly, and pink with ex- 
citement, popped her head over the edge of the 
aperture, and remarked: “ Folks can’t live on 
air, if they are courtin’, and they can die of damp. 
Miney’s been quite long enough in that cellar, 
Mark Coffin. Fetchherup. The pot-pie’s ready, 
and it ain’t so bad as it smells, and you and she’ll 
be all the better for a bite, if you’ll consent to 
take time for it.” 

The “round cellar” was not, in truth, a roman- 
tic frame-work for a pair of lovers. Still it was 
rather a pretty picture that Mrs. Dustin looked 
down upon from over the edge of the trap. Mi- 
ney and Mark sat side by side in the midst of the 
buffalo-robes. Her pretty head was on his shoul- 
der. She raised it, dyed with blushes, and Mark 
muttered something very like “Hang pot-pie!” 
but they ascended the ladder obediently all the 
same; and once at table, dinner did not seem so 
objectionable or so unreasonable as might be sup- 
posed. “TI can’t think how you came to remem- 
ber the cellar so suddenly,” Miney said once; 
and ¢hat mendacious Mrs, Ann replied, “ One of 
the hinges soust have come uncovered, I reckon,” 
while Mark whispered in her ear, “I could have 
found you in the heart of a stone, I think, Miney, 
I was so set o1 it ;” and happily deceived, Jessa- 
mine asked no more. Mrs. Dustin stood at her 
door and watched them walk away together. The 
afternoon, thougth bright, was fresh and cold, for 
a keen sea-wind blew in, flattening the faded 

and rustlii «the dry heathc: ou the plain. 


Do tell!” said 


Mark held Jessami, e’s flapping cloak tightly to- | 


gether, she leaning upon his arm.’ They disap- 
peared behind a low thicket of evergreens, and 
with half a smile aud half a sigh Mrs. Dustin 
turned back into her kitchen, saying to herself: 

“Tl free my mind about that wink when she’s 
been married a year or two. She'll forgive me 
easy enough, or I miss my guess. It’s natural 
for a girl to want to hide, but she’d be sorry 
enough sometimes if she wasn’t found out; and 
I’m a woman, and I ought to know.” 


_ him coffee, cigarettes, and what not. 
“ new-comer had declined these, Lind resumed his 
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CHAPTER XL, 
A CONCLAVE, 


Pcncrvat to the moment, George Brand arrived 
in Lisle Street. He was shown into an inner room, 
where he found Lind seated at a desk, and Reitzei 
and Beratinsky standing by the fire-place. Onan 
adjacent table were four cups of black coffee, four 
small glasses, a bottle of brandy, and a box of cig- 
arettes, 

Lind rose to receive him, and was very courte- 
ous indeed, apologizing for having had to break 
in on his preparations for leaving, and offering 
When the 


place, and begged the others to be seated. 

“We will proceed to business at once, gentle- 
men,” said he, speaking in quite an ordinary and 
matter-of-fact way, “although, I will confess to 
you, it is not business entirely to my liking. Per- 
haps I should not say so. This paper, you see, 
contains my authorization from the Council to 
summon you and to explain the service they de- 
mand: perhaps I should merely obey, and say 
nothing. But we are friends; we can speak in 
confidence.” 

Here Reitzei, who was even more pallid than 
usual, and whose fingers seemed somewhat shaky, 
filled one of the small glasses of brandy, and drank 
it off. 

“I do not say that I hesitate,” continued Lind 
—‘that Iam reluctant—because the service that 
is required from us—from one of us four—is dan- 
gerous—is exceedingly dangerous. No,” he said, 
with a brief smile, ‘as far as I am myself con- 
cerned, I have carried my life in my hands too 
often to think much about that. And you, gen- 
tlemen, considering the obligations you have ac- 
cepted, I take it that the question of possible harm 
to yourselves is not likely to interfere with your 
obedience to the commands of the Council.” 

“ As for me,” said Reitzei, eagerly and nervous- 
ly, “I tell you this, I should like to have some- 
thing exciting now—I do not care what. I am 
tired of this work in London—it is slow, regular, 
like the ticking of a clock. I am for something 
to stir the blood a little. I say that I am ready 
for anything.” 

“ As for me,” said Beratinsky, curtly, “no one 
has ever yet called me a coward.” 

Brand said nothing, but he perceived that this 
was something unusually serious ; and almost un- 
consciously he closed his right hand, that he 
might feel the clasp of Natalie’s ring. There 
was no need to appeal to his oaths of allegiance. 

Lind proceeded, in a graver fashion : 

“Yes, I confess that personally I am for avoid- 
ing violence, for proceeding according to law. 
But then the Council would say, perhaps: ‘ Are 
there not injuries for which the law gives no re- 
dress? Are there not those who are beyond the 
power of the law And we who have given our 
lives to the redressing of wrongs, to the protec- 
tion of the poor, to the establishment of the right, 
are we to stand by and see the moral sense of 
the community outraged by those in high places, 
and say no word, and lift no hand?” 

He took up a book that was lying on the table, 
and opened it at a marked page. 

“ Yes,” le said, “ there are occasions on which 
& man may justly take the law into his own hands, 
may break the law and go beyond it, and punish 
those whom the law-has failed to punish, and the 
moral sense of the world will say, ‘Well done!’ 
Did you ever happen to read, Mr. Brand, the let- 
ter written by Madame Von Maderspach ?” 

Brand started at the mention of the name: it 
recalled the first evening on which he had seen 
Natalie. What strange things had happened 
since then! He answered that he did not know 
of Madame Von Maderspach’s letter. 

“ By chance I came across it to-day,” said Lind, 
looking at the book. “ Listen: ‘I was torn from 
the arms of my husband, from the circle of my 
children, from the hallowed sanctuary of my home, 
charged with no offense, allowed no hearing, ar- 
raigned before no judge. I, a woman, wife, and 
mother, was, in my own native town, before the 
people accustomed to treat me with respect, 
dragged into a square of soldiers, and there 
scourged with rods. Look, I can write this with- 
out dropping dead. But my husband killed him- 
self. Robbed of all other weapons, he shot him- 
self with a pocket-pistol. The people rose, and 
would have killed those who instigated these hor- 
rors, but their lives were saved by the interfer- 
ence of the military.” Very well. Von Maders- 
pach took his own way; he shot himself. But 
if, instead of doing that, he had taken the law 
into his own hands, and killed the author of such 
an outrage, do you think there is a human being 
in the world who would have blamed him ?” 

He appealed directly to Brand. Brand an- 
swered, calmly, but with his face grown rather 
white, “I think—if such a thing were done to 
—mny wife, I would have a shot at somebody.” 

Perhaps Lind thought that it was the recital 
of the wrongs of Madame Von Maderspach that 
had made this man's face grow white and given 
him that look about the mouth ; but at all events 
he continued: “Exactly so. I was only seeking 
to show you that there are occasions on which a 
man might justly take the law into his own hands. 


Well, then, some would argue—I don’t say so 


myself—but some would say that what a man 
may do justly, an association may do justly. What 
would the quick-spreading civilization of America 
have done but for the Lynch tribunals? The re- 
spectable people said to themselves, ‘It is a ques- 
tion of life or death. We have to attack those 
scoundrels at once, or society will be destroyed. 


We can not wait for the law: it is powerless.’ 
And so, when the president had given his deci- 
sion, out they went and caught the scoundrels, 
and strung them up to the nearest tree. You do 
not call them murderers. John Lynch ought to 
have a statue in everv Western State in America.” 

“Certainly ! certainly !” exclaimed Reitzei, 
reaching over and filling out another glass of 
brandy with an unsteady hand. He was usually 
an exceedingly temperate person. ‘We are all 
agreed. Justice must be done, whether the law 
allows or not. I say the quicker the better—” 

Lind paid no heed to him, but proceeded qui- 
etly: “Now I will come more directly to what is 
required of us by the Council; I have been try- 
ing to guess at their view.of the question; per- 
haps I am altogether wrong ; but no matter. And 
I will ask you to imagine yourselves not here in 
this free country of England, where the law is 
strong; and not only that, but you have a public 
opinion that is stronger still; and where it is not 
possible that a great Churchman should be a man 
living in open iniquity, and an oppressor and a 
scoundrel—I will ask you to imagine yourselves 
living in Italy, let one say, in the Papal Territo- 
ry itself, where the reign of Christ should be, and 
where the poor should be cared for, if there is 
Christianity still on the earth. And you are 
poor, let us say; hardly knowing how to scrape 
together a handful of food sometimes; and your 
children ragged and hungry; and you forced from 
time to time to go to the Monte di Pieta to pawn 
your small belongings, or else you will die, or you 
will see your children die before your eyes.” 

“Ah, yes! yes!” exclaimed Reitzei. “That is 
the worst of it—to see one’s children die! That 
is worse than one’s own hunger.” 

“And you,” continued Lind, quietly, but still 
with a little more distinctness of emphasis—“ you, 
you poor devils, you see a great dignitary of the 
Church, a great prince among priests, living in 
shameless luxury, in violation of every law hu- 
man @nd divine, with the children of his mistress- 
es set up in palaces, himself living on the fat of 
the land. What Jaw does he not break, this lib- 
ertine, this usurer? What makes the corn dear, 
so that you can not get it for your starving chil- 
dren ?—what but this plunderer, this robber, seiz- 
ing the funds that extremity has dragged from 
the poor in order to buy up the grain of the 
States. A pretty speculation! No wonder that 
you murmur and complain; that you curse him 
under your breath; that you call him @ cardinale 
affamatore. And no wonder, if you happen to 
belong to a great association that has promised 
to see justice done—no wonder you come to that 
association and say, ‘Masters, why can not jus- 
tice be done now? It is too long to wait for the 
Millennium. Remove this oppressor from the face 
of the earth: down with the Starving Cardinal !’” 

“Yes! yes! yes!” cried Reitzei, excitedly. Be- 
ratinsky sat silent and sullen. Brand, with some 
strange foreboding of what was coming, still sat 
with his hand tight closed on Natalie’s ring. 

“More,” continued Lind—and now, if he was 
acting, it was a rare piece of acting, for wrath 
and indignation gathered on his brow, and in- 
creased the emphasis of his voice. “It is not 
only your purses, it is not only your poor starved 
homesteadings, that are attacked ; it is the honor 
of your women. Whose sister or daughter is 
safe? Mr. Brand, one of your English poets has 
made the poor cry to the rich, 

‘Our sons are your slaves hy day, 
Our daughters your slaves by night.’ 

But what if some day a poor man—I will tell 
you his name; his name is De Bedros; he is not 
a peasant, but a helpless, poor old man—what if 
this man comes to the great association that I 
have mentioned, and says, wringing his hands, 
“My Brothers and Companions, you have sworn 
to protect the weak and avenge the injured: what 
is your oath worth, if you do not help me now? 
My daughter, my only daughter, has been taken 
from me, she has been stolen from my side, 
sbrieking with fear, and I thrown bleeding into 
the ditch? By whom? By one who is beyond 
the law; who laughs at the law; who is the law. 
But you—you will be the avengers. Too long 
has this monster outraged the name of Christ, 
and insulted the forbearance of his fellow-crea- 
tures. My Brothers, this is what I demand from 
your hands: I demand from the Society or THE 
Seven Srars—I demand from you, the Council— 
I demand, my Brothers and Companions—a de- 
cree of death against the monster Zaccatelli!’” 

“Yes, yes, yes, the decree !” shouted Reitzei, all 
trembling. “Whocould refuseit? OrImyself—” 

“Gentlemen,” said Lind, calmly, “the decree 
has been granted. Hereis my authority. Read it.” 

He held out the paper first of all to Brand, 
who took it in both his hands, and forced him- 
self to go over it. But he could not read it very 
carefully; his heart was beating quickly; he was 
thinking of a great many things all at once—of 
Lord Evelyn, of Natalie, of his oaths to the So- 


ciety, even of his Berkshire home and the beech’ 


woods. He handed on the paper to Reitzei, who 
was far too much excited to read it at all. Bera- 
tinsky merely glanced at it carelessly, and put it 
back on the table. 

“ Gentlemen,” Lind continued, returning to his 
unemotional manner, “personally I consider it 
just that this man, whom the law can not or does 
not choose to reach, should be punished for his 
long career of cruelty, oppression, and crime, 
and punished with death ; but, as I confessed to 
you before, I could have wished that that punish- 
ment had not been delivered by our hands. We 
have made great progress in England; and we 
have been preaching nothing but peace and good- 
will, and the use of lawful means of amelioration. 
If this deed is traced to our Society, as it almost 
certainly will be, it will do us a vast amount of 
injury here; for the English people will not be 
able to understand that such a state of affairs as 
I have described can exist, or that this is the only 
remedy. As I said to you before, it is with great 
reluctance that I summoned you here to-night—” 


“Why so, Brother Lind ?” Reitzei broke in; and 
again he reached over for the bottle. “We are 
not cowards, then ?” : 

Beratinsky took the bottle from him, and put 
it back on the table. 

“You will have seen,” said Lind, continuing as 
if there had been no interruption, “ why the Coun- 
cil have demanded this duty of the English sec- 
tion. The lesson would be thrown away altogeth- 
er—a valuable life belonging to the Society would 
be lost—if it were supposed that this was an act 
of private revenge. No: the death of Cardinal 
Zaccatelli will be a warning that Europe will take 
to heart. At least,” he added, thoughtfully, “I 
hope it will prove to be so; and I hope it will be 
unnecessary to repeat the warning.” 

“You are exceedingly tender-hearted, Brother 
Lind,” said Reitzei. “Do you pity this man, 
then? Do you think he should flourish his 


* crimes in the face of the world for another twen- 


ty, thirty years 9” 

“Tt is unnecessary to say what I think,” ob- 
served Lind, in the same quiet fashion. “It is 
enough for us that we know our duty. The 
Council have commanded ; we obey.” 

“Yes; but let us come to the point, Brother 
Lind,” said Beratinsky, in a somewhat surly fash- 
ion. ‘Ido not much care what happens to me: 
yet one wishes to know.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Lind, composedly, “you 
know that among the ordinances of the Society 
is one to the effect that no member shall be sent 
on any duty involving peril to his life without a 
ballot among at least four persons. As this par- 
ticular service is one demanding great secrecy 
and circumspection, I have considered it right to 
limit the ballot to four—to ourselves four, in fact.” 

There was not a word said. 

“That the duty involves peril to life is obvious ; 
it will be a miracle if he who undertakes this af- 
fair should escape. As for myself, you will per- 
ceive by the paper you have read that I am com- 
missioned by the Council to form the ballot, but 
not instructed to include myself. I could avoid 
doing so if I chose; but when I ask my friends 
to run a risk, I am willing to take the same risk. 
For the rest, I have been in as dangerous enter- 
prises before.” 

He leaned over, and pulled toward him a sheet 
of paper. Then he took a pair of scissors, and 
cut the sheet into four pieces; these he proceed- 
ed to fold up, until they were about the size of 
a shilling, and identically alike. All the time he 
was talking. 

“Yes, it will be a dangerous business,” he said, 
slowly, “and one requiring great forethought and 
caution. Then I do not say it is altogether im- 
possible one might escape ; though then the warn- 
ing, the lesson of this act of punishment, might 
not be so effective: they might mistake it for a 
Camorra affair, though the Cardinal himself al- 
ready knows otherwise.” 

He opened a bottle of red ink that stood by. 

“The simplest means are sufficient,” said he. 
“This is how we used to settle affairs in °48.” 

He opened one of the pieces of paper, and put 
a cross in red on it, which he dried on the blot- 
ting-paper. Then he folded it up again, threw 
the four pieces into a pasteboard box, put down 
the lid, and shook the box lightly. 

“Whoever draws the red cross,” he said, al- 
most indifferently, ‘carries out the command of 
the Council. Have you anything to say, gentle- 
men—to suggest ?” 

“Yes,” said Reitzei, boldly. 

Lind regarded him. 

“What is the use of the ballot ?” said the pal- 
lid-faced young man. ‘‘ What if one volunteers ? 
I should myself like to settle the business of the 
scoundrelly Cardinal.” 

Lind shook his head. 

“Impossible. Calabressa thought of a volun- 
teer; he was mad; there must be a ballot. Come, 
shall we proceed ?” 

He opened the box, and put it before Bera- 
tinsky. Beratinsky took out one of the papers, 
opened it, glanced at it, crumpled it up, and threw 
it into the fire. 

“Jt isn’t I, at all events,” he said. 

It was Reitzei next. When he glanced at the 
paper he had drawn, he crushed it together with 
an oath, and dashed it on the floor. 

“Of course, of course,” he exclaimed, “ just 
when I was eager for a bit of active service! So 
it is either you, Brother Lind, or our friend Brand 
who is to settle the business of the Starving Car- 
dinal.” 

Calmly, almost as a matter of course, Lind 
handed the box to George Brand; and he, being a 
proud man, and in the presence of foreigners, was 
resolved to show no sign of emotion whatever. 
When he took out the paper, and opened it, and 
saw his fate there in the red cross, he laid it on 
the table before him without a word. Then he 
shut his hand on Natalie’s ring. 

“ Well,” said Lind, rather sadly, as he took out 
the remaining paper without looking at it, and 
threw aside the box. ‘I almost regret it, as be- 
tween you and me. I have less of life to look 
forward to.” 

“T would like to ask one question,” said Brand, 
rising: he was perfectly firm. 

. Yes »” 

“The orders of the Council must be obeyed. I 
only wished to know whether—when—when this 
thing comes to be done—I must declare my own 
name?” 

“Not at all—not at all!” Lind said, quickly. 
“You may use any name you like.” 

“T am glad of that,” he said. Then, with the 
same proud, impassive firmness, he made an ap- 
pointment for the next day ; got his hat and coat; 
bade his companions good-night ; and went down 
stairs into the cold night air. He could not re- 
alize as yet all that had happened; but his first 
quick, instinctive thought had been, 

“Ah, not that—not the name that my mother 
bore!” .- 

{to BE CONTINUED.} 


Case for Postal Cards, 
See illustration on page 4. 


Tur case is of pasteboard, covered on the front, back, and sides with 
black leather, and is supported on sticks of ebonized wood. A strip 
of light yellowish leather is stitched across the top of the front, and 
the whole is embroidered in the design one-half of which is given by 
, Supplement; after the outlines have been transferred to the 
le: ather, they are punched in small holes at regular intervals. The 


Fig. 32 


Brown VEtvet Bonnet.—[For description see Supplement.) 


light leather is embroider- 
ed in back stitch and point 
Russe with saddler’s silk 
in two shades of fawn-col- 
or; the black leather is 
embroidered with similar 
silk and with gold cord, 
sewn down with overcast 
stitches of black silk. 


Scrap Basket. 

See illustration on page 4. 

Tris little basket, which 
is designed to hold bits of 
thread and odds and ends 
while working, is made of 
yellow stamped perforated 
board, and ornamented 
as shown in the illustra- 
tion in point Russe with 
light. and dark red -filo- 
selle silk, 


Napkin Ring. 

See illustration on page 4. 

Tur napkin ring is of 
olive green leather, orna- 
mented with embroidery 
and with a border three- 
quarters of an inch wide, 
brocaded in bright colors 
ona dark green silk ground. 
The ends of the border are 
slipped through slits in the 
leather, as shown in the 
illustration, and fastened 
on the wrong side, To fa- 
cilitate the work on the 
leather, the outlines of the 
design are pierced at inter- 
vals corresponding to the 
length of the stitch. The 
embroidery is executed 
with saddler’s silk in two 
shades of olive, the double 
lines in the design in but- 
ton-hole stitch with the 
dark shade, and the rest of 
the work in point Russe 
with the lighter shade. 
The outer covering is 
stretched over pasteboard, 
lined with leather of the 
same color, 


Key Basket. 

See illustration on page 4. 

Tue basket is of willow- 
ware and black lacquered 
vane, and is ornamented 
on the sides with embroid- 
ery worked on a. founda- 
tion of white flannel with 
split filoselle silk. The 
flannel is pinked at the 
edges, and underlaid with 
box-pleating of blue satin 
ribbon half an inch in 
width. The lower edge of 
the basket is bordered 
with tufts of colored silk. 
The handle is wound with 
blue satin ribbon, and 
trimmed with similar tufts 
and with bows of blue sat- 
in ribbon. Similar bows 
are set on the ends of the 
basket, as seen in the il- 
lustration. 
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Suapep Vetvet Bonxet.—[For description see Supplement. } 


See il 


Tur bag of dark olive leather, ornamented with embroidery, is 
lined with satin of the same color, and furnished with soufflets of 
the latter material. The 


colors, is set along the middle. 


the illustration, 


Work-Bag. 


lustration on page 4. 


outer covering of dark olive leather is 


twelve inches and a half long and seven inches wide, sloped at 


one end for the flap as shown in the illustration ; 


Fig. 1.—CasHMERE AND BrocaDk SILK Princesse Dress 
WITH Front BcttoxeD on. 
For pattern see description on Supplement. 
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dark olive 
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braid is worked with olive saddler’s 
and chain stitch, and in point Russe, the stitches being taken through 
fine holes punched for this purpose along the outlines, after the design 
has been transferred to the leather. 
die made of olive silk cords, the ends of which are finished with tassels, 
and a similar tassel is attached to the point of the flap, as shown by 


Fig. 2.—DEMI-TRAINED PRINCESSE Dress WITH Front BUrTONED ON. 


With Cur Paper Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-6. 
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silk braid three-quarters of an inch in width, brocaded in bright 
The embroidery on both sides of the 
silk in two shades, in button-hole 


The bag is provided with a han- 


Veivet WaGner Hat.—[For description see Supplement. } 


Needle-Book. 

See illustration on page 4. 

TE sides of this case 
are formed by two pieces 
of pasteboard, cut three 
inches and a half square, 
and hollowed out at the 
corners as shown in the 
illustration. The sides are 
lined with blue satin, fold- 
ed over to form a binding 
for the outside, and are 
covered with white flannel, 
pinked at the edges, and 
embroidered with colored 
silks. The double lines 
are worked in chain and 
tent stitch with light and 
dark olive, the flowers in 
chain and knotted stitch 
with pink, blue, and yel- 
low silks. The sides are 
held together by ends of 
narrow blue silk ribbon 
tied in bows. Pinked strips 
of white flannel are fasten- 
ed on the inside. 


Flower Garnitures, 
Figs. 1-6. 

See illustrations on page 13. 

THESE garnitures are in 
sets of three pieces each, 
to be worn on the skirt, 
the waist, and in the hair. 
The waist trimming Fig. 1 
is in the form of a neck- 
lace or collar; the flowers, 
wild roses, and foliage are 
mounted on a.narrow band 
of stiff net, covered with 
satin ribbon; similar rib- 
bon is tied in loops at the 
front. The garniture Figs. 
4—6 is composed of water- 
lilies and leaves, and con- 
sists of a long spray for 
the skirt, a shorter one to 
be worn on one side of 
the upper part of the 
waist, or at the belt, and a 
cluster for the hair. 


Monogram. 
See illustration on page 13. 
Tais monogram is work- 
ed on batiste or linen with 
embroidery cotton in satin 
and knotted stitch. 


Gentleman’s Smoking 
Cap, Figs. 2 and 3, 


See illustretions, Fig. 2 on 
page 18, ane “ig. 3 on page 5. 

THE cap .8 made of blue 
velvet, embroidered, and 
lined with black silk over 
thin wadding interlining. 
Vig. 8 fives a section of 
the bcMier for the brim; 
it is worked in chain, tent, 
knotted, and herring-bone 
stitch with bronze saddler’s 
ilk in four shades; the 
darker shades being used 
for the arabesques, the 
lighter ones for the flow- 
crs. For the petals of the 
flower edged in tent stitch, 
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the threads of silk are 
stretched at right an- 
gles, and the intersecting 
points are fastened down 
with back stitches in sim- 
ilar silk; the rest of the 
flower is worked in satin 
and chain stitch. The 
design for the embroid- 
ery on the crown is given 
by Fig. 31, Supplement; 
it is executed in colors 
to correspond with those 
of the brim. 


Surah and Lace Cra- 
vat Bows, Figs. 1~4. 

Tue cravat bow Fig. 1 
is made of a piece of old 
gold Surah sixteen inch- 
es long and four inches 
wide, which is sloped at 
the lower end, and edged 
on both sides and the 
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ed four inches from the 
sloped end to an inch 
and a quarter in width, 
in four rows, at intervals 
of half an inch, after 
which the remaining end 
is turned, and fastened 
on the wrong side to the 
shirring, and the latter 
is attached to a stiff net 
foundation two inches 
square. The cravat bow 
is fastened with a safe- 
ty-pin attached to the 
foundation. 

The cravat bow Fig. 2 
is of pale blue Surah, 
trimmed with white lace 
two inches wide, ar- 
ranged as shown in the 
illustration on a founda- 
tion of stiff net two 
inches long and three 
inches wide. A bronze 


ornament is fastened on 
the knotted crossing. 
The cravat bow Fig. 


Figs. 3 and 4, 
Bouquet aNnp 
Sxirt Garntr- 


bottom with white lace 
two inches and a half 


wide and with gold-lace 
an inch and a quarter 
wide. The strip is shirz- 
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Fig. 1—Party Dress ror Girt 
From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 


Suppl., No. LIL, Figs. 
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Figs. 1 and 2. 
Nrok anp SKIRT 
GARNITURE OF 
Wip Roses. 
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Ficuu-Cottar ror Girt From 14 To 16 Years OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 6.—Spray ror Garnt- | 
TURE, Fies., 3 anv 4, 


Fig. 5.—Spray ror Gar 
NITURE, Figs, 1 anp 2. 


Fig. 2.—Party Dress ror Gini 
FroM 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
11-15. Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Party Dress ror Girt 
FRoM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No, XIIL, Figs, 49-56. 
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Fig. 1.—Geytiteman’s Dresstne-Gowy. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No, IL, Figs, 7-10. 


Fig. 2.—GeENTLEMAN’S 
Smoxine-Cap, 


‘Cravat Bow. 
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3 is composed of light 
blue Surah, arranged as 
shown in the illustration 


Fig. 4.—Party Dress ror Girt 


b 


7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 


Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Suran anp Lace Crayat Bow, 
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on a stiff net foundation three inches long and 
two inches wide, and trimmed with pleated white 
lace two inches in width. 

The cravat bow Fig. 4 is made of two pieces 
of Surah, one red and the other old gold, each 
eleven inches long and twelve inches wide, which 
are joined at one end. The other end of each is 
then trimmed as shown in the illustration with 
white lace two inches wide and with gold lace an 
inch and a quarter wide, after which the sides 
are joined together, The whole is now shirred 
half way between the ends, as shown in the il- 
lustration, to an inch and three-quarters in width, 
and fastened on a strip of stiff net. Both ends 
are again shirred two inches and a half from the 
lower edge, crossed, and fastened down on the 
foundation under a bronze agrafe. 


HORSFORD'’S A ACID PHOSPHA TE 

IN NERVOUS DEBILITY AND AS A TONIC. 

T uave used Horsrorp’s Acid Phosphate are the 
past six months, with great satistaction, in a Targe 
number of cases of nervous debility, and as a tonic 
atter fevers. W. B. Firroner, M.D., 
—L(Com.) Indianapolis, Ind. 


Rixer’s American Face Powder is absolutely 
harmless, Try it. 25 cents per box. Ww». B. 
Riker & Sos, 353 Sixth Avenue, sole manufac- 
turers. Those who prefer a liquid preparation 
will find Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satis- 
factory article they can use.—[Com.] 


Tnosr who seek the purest and best will demand 
Hanford'’s None Such Baking Powder. It is the high- 
est priced powder in the ms arket, but unlike all others 
contains no filling, therefore most economical.—(Com.) 


ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y.,, 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 
fr Lace-Making, Crewels, Kensington Embroideries, 
and all materials for Needlework, Fringes, Gimps, 
Buttons, and Ornaments of every description, to match 
any color, at popular prices. Samples sent. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carcfully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & COv, 
a Dorchester, Mass. 
THE ACTOR, 


LAWRENCE BARRETT, 


Supported by a company of players under the direc- 
tion of R. E. Stevens, begins an engagement at 


ABBEY’S PARK THEATRE, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
Monday, December 20, in a play translated 


and adapted from the Spanish of Estebuney by W. D. 
Howells, Esq., entitled 


YORICK’S LOVE. 
BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 


CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
A PERFECT CORSET 
secured at last, 

The only Corset recommended 
by the best Physicians as 
Not Injurious to the Wearer 

Pronounced by all ladies who 
have worn it, to be the best fit- 
ting, most graceful and com- 
fortable corset ever worn. For 
sale by CHICAGO CORSET 
CO., 250 Monroe st., Chicago, 
on Price by mail $1.75. Lady 

ranvassing agents wanted in 
all parts of the U.§ 


A. & E. KORFF, | 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


French and English Embroideries, 
SOFA-CUSHIONS, CHAIRS, 
TABLES, SCREENS, MANTELS, 
And all kinds of Fancy Articles. 


Mouchoirs, Bureau Sets with all Requisites. 
No. 869 Broadway, bet. 1ith and 18th Sts. 


NEW_ YORK § SHOPPING] 


Of every description for ladies and yentiemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, addreas 
Miss = RY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


Wood Mantels: 


Lonis XVI., First Empire, Renaissance, Mo ue, 
Anglo- Japanese, Queen Anne, &c., in Mahogany, Eb- 
ony, Amaranth, English Oak, &c. 

TT. B. STEWART & CO 
15 W FST 2p Sr., 
FoR TUR 


TOYS. Stovisave 


LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 820 Broadway, 3d door below 12th 


LEGANT Holiday Present. 48 page Gilt bound Flor- 
4 al Autograph Album. Contains Birds,Scrolls, Ferns, 
5c. postpaid (stamps taken),47 select quotations & 
a 33 co). story paper free with each album. Agts. want- 
ed. Addr’s American Home Journal, West Haven, Ct. 


MONEY REFUNDED 


New Yorr. 


THE CHILDREN’S PARADISE. 


ESTABLISHED 1!820. 


UG. GUNTHER SONS, 


(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 23d St., NEW YORK. 


SEAL SACQUES AND DOLMANS, 


(English Dye, all sizes and qualities), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


Far Trimmings, Matis, and Collars, 


In Large Assortments, Choice Styles, Low Prices. 


Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


The Great Health Preserver 


is Smith’s Patent Perforated Buck- 
\. skinUndergarments. These garments 

\ aresoft as velvet,impervious to cold, 
‘} do not retain the body’s moisture, 
but allowing it to escape through 
*, the perforations, keep the wearer 
*, in a uniform degree of warmth. To 
*. Indies with weak lungs these gar- 
+ ments are indispensable. American 
Institute premium for ten consecu- 
tive years. Recommended by all 
leading physicians. Send for circular. 


D. C. HALL & CO., 86 Leonard St., N.Y. 


PRANGS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


PRIZE XMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


PRANGS 


ARTISTIC PANELS. 


For Sate By ALL DEALERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL: PENS: 


So:oBr ALL DEALERS TwRoUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO'SITION=1878.' 


Art Embroideries, 
Art Needlework, 
Art Decorations. 


For full information how to obtain designs, patterns, 
colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 
broidery, &c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
with 3c. stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 
tect, 229 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ALL New Style Gold & Silver Chromo Cards, Birds, 
& Flowers, in beautiful colors, gilt fringe, Frosted 
Glass and Motto, with name 10c., by return mail. 
CARD AND PAPER FACTORY, Northford, Conn. 


Ppaniding & Co., Manufacturers and 


A SENSIBLE PURCHASE 


‘OpBly B J[OSTUT 
2 usreol £0q ano yory 


Price, $1.25. Parents, Read This! 


We have bonght at Assignee’s sale the entire lot of the 
above Youths’ Tool Chests, and offer the same as a special 
holiday attraction; made of fine black walnut and chestnut 
wood, nicely varnished, and 18 best asserted tools, 
&e., &c. ‘This Chest contains Handsaw, Hammer, Try 
Square, Chisel, Screw -drive Tt, Drawing Square, Rule, . 
Mallet, Gimlet, Triangle, Nail Punch, Plumb-bob, 
penter’s Pencil, Crayon, sandpaper, nails, tacks, brads, 
screws, &c., &c. Thisissuch a chance as never before 
offered to obtain a vuluable and most sensible present for 
any young man, and no household should be without it. 
We have some 7000 of these fine Tool Chests, which we 
shall offer at retail as a special bar gain. We will 
send the above Tool Chest and ‘Tools to any address on 
receipt of only $1.25. Zhis ts an unusual opportunity. 
ubbers, ST 


vashington Street. Boston, 


Holiday 
AnnOnnGement 


Messrs. TIFFANY & CO., 
Union Square, New York, 
have completed their prep- 
arations for the approach- 
ing Holidays, and suggest 
that an early examination 
of their stock will enable 
purchasers to secure the 
choicest selections, and es- 
cape the crowds unavoid- 
able later in the month. 

Unti) CHRISTMAS the 
establishment will be kept 
open in the evenings. 


aes. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“UTAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
VENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
/ the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladi 
their once abundant hi whose for 
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who have lost 
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whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CU aoe HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One yrand feature is, they ha NONE 


of the FALSE W 1G-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the da r of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her pers: beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 86 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 


ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 Stute St., Chicago. Send 


for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


iKIDNEY-WORTI 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 
These great organs are the Natural cleansersof 


theSystem. If fae ae well, health will be per- 
fect, if they become clogged, dreadful diseases are 
developed use the blood is poisoned with the 


KIDNEY-WORT nave nena arpelied perarelly. 
will restore the naturel action 
ee row off AF disease, Thousand have been 
cured, and all may be. For sale byall Druggists. 


BEAUTY’S TOLLET 


REQUISITES. 


The following Toilet Articles may be implicitly relied on as Ansorurecty Haruizss and Entieery Saris- 
he leased, 


Factory. Try them and you will surely be pleased 


RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 
Five Shadee—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). To suit all complexions. Per 


box, 2 cents, 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, 


Etelka Gerster, 
Minnie Hauk, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


Marie Roze, 
Marie Litta, 

Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 
Effie Elisler, 
Marie Gordon, 
E. von Stamwitz, 


Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 

Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 


Also indorsed fat ihe Line and Dramatic Professions. 
ite, Fle 


Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Porrst and 
Most Satisractory Skin’ Lotion in existence, being Posirivery Guaranteed 
Sustimate, Lean, Bismoru, Cuack, Wurrinc, Ma@nesra, Or ANYTHING detrimental. 


Three Shadea— ssh, and Pink. 


Tee from ARSENIO, COREOSIVE 
Sold everywhere. 


The above articles are mannfactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable arog arms in the Ci 


viz: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, betwecn 21st and 22d 


treet, New York: 
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L. SHAW'S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING PARLORS 


ON THE PARISIAN PLAN, 
UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE AND BEAUTY, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


The latest novelties in Front Pieces (the same dressed 
while Ladies wait), to improve the looks of young and 
old, from $1 upward. Ladies who purchase one will 
be taught, free of churge, how to dress same. 

Marie Antoinette Switches, all long hair, 
dresees the hair for tront and back, from $6 each 
upward. 

The largest aseortment of Gray Hair (natnrally 
Gray) just received, at fabulously low prices and of 
the finest texture. 

Curls, naturally curly, warranted, from 50 cents 
upward. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 

Combings made up handsomely and cheaper 
than by any “other house. Advice pertaining to 
the coiffure free. 

Beautifying Cosmetics for retaining or pro- 
ducing the loveliness of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, a specialty, 
$1 per “box. 

Veloutines, in three sh-des, at 50 cents and $1 
per box. 

Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 5v per bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into desired 
shades without injury to the hair. 

Competent artists to attend ladies free of charge. 

Real Tortoise Shell Goods, by Italian, 
French, and ‘American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices. 

Electric Light from 4to6 P.M. Hair matched 
by same equal to daylight. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country free of charge, 
or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. If not 
approved, can be returned at my expense. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., third house east 6th Ave. 
To Preserve your Teeth D ellu c's 


ie ».. Preparations 
a Biscotine, 


“ (infant's Food.) 
rele KA = 8.P. Hair Tonic 


peo 
e' 
OOTH WW ast 


i Elixir of Calisaya, 
ELSE NG = Glycerine Lotion, 
‘NEW-YORK, 


& Pectoral Cough 
™m Syrup, &c., £c. 
GOLD EVERYWHERE Gend for Circulars. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain. 
AT LOW PRICES. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 125 pieces. $30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces..... 7.00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.. 8.50 
Richly Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12.00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.25; white. . sseceee 3.00 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... 14.00 
Silver plated Dinner Knives, per dozen.......... 3.00 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnished. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. play LN 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


SAVE MONEY 


by sendingfor our new & Adt1Us Geibe, 
containing 280 Lllustrations, ¢ombined 
with Catalogue and Price List of our 
Haman Hair Goods, embracing Switches, 
Carls, Street and Stage Wigs, Hair-Jew- 
elry,ete. Beautiful and manifold styles 
In Lavisible Front Coiffures. The best 
and moste lete work in its line ever 

ublishedin the 0.8. No Lady and no 
" ir Dealer should be without i?. 

ta Mailed by HAUSSER & CO. , 300 Grand 
Streets KN. Y¥. City. Goods sent C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


REMOVAL. 
BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 60 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


No. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 


2 
A 


THE MOST: PLEY 


. THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 


which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine onr splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


HARPER'S PERIODIC” 


“If I could have but one work f 
would eelect a complete set of F 
Cua8ces Franois ADAMs, Jr. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, On 
HARPER'S WEERLY, One ¥ 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Ye 
HARPH.. “*~.GNG PEOP 
Address 

HARPER &—~ 


Frank’ 


~ SUPERF® 


Mme. Julia’ 
remedy for remov 
annoying disfig 


Chin, Arms, &c. 
may address in 
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E Riley & SAMs 


Grand, Allen, and | Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
SEAL-SKIN DOLMANS 


SACQUES. 


FUR-LINED DOLMANS, CIRCULARS, 
AND SACQUES. 


QUALITIES EQUAL TO ANY IN THIS MARKET. 
PRICES LOWER. WARRANTED. 


FUR DEPARTMENT—WORTHY INSPECTION. 
EVERYTHING DESIRABLE. 


OUR ANTI-CREAK SHOES, 


WARRANTED WATERPROOF, 


FOR LADIES. 


RANGING FROM $250 TO $10 A PAIR. 


OTHER MANUFACTURERS’ FROM 90c. TO $6 50. 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF SLIPPERS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen St. 


Useful and Appropriate Holiday Gifts, 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 
NEW YORK, 


Are now selling Choice Presents in Rich, Rare, and 
Elegant Silks, Satins, Plushes, Velvets, Dress Goods, 
Costumes, Cloaks, Camel’s-Hair Shawls, Furs, Laces, 
Hosiery, Gents’ Furnishing Articles, Gloves, Umbrel- 
las, Handkerchiefs, Tidies, Linens, Table-Cloths, Nap- 
kins, Blankets, Cloths, Boye’ Suits, Caps, and Hats. 

Ladies’ Wedding Outfits and Underwear; Ladies’, 
Misses’, and Children’s Boots and Shoes; Gents’ Siip- 
pers and Smoking Jackets. 

Turkish, Indian, and Persian Carpets, Rags, Mats, 
and Portiéres. 

Lace Curtains and Upholatery Goods. 

Samples of Dry Goods and their Illustrated Cata- 
logue will be sent gratuitously to all parts of the 
country on application, thus enabling out-of-town 
parties to do their shopping in New York as advan- 
tageously as residents of the City. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


GREAT REDUCTION FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


In Ladies’ Paris and their own manufactured 


GARMENTS. 


Promenade and Carriage Suits in Silk, Brocade, 
Velvet, and Plush, and other choice materials. 
Evening, Dinner, and Ball Toilets in various fash- 
ionable fabrics, Dolmans and Cloaks in Cloth, 
Sicilienne, and Satin de Lyon. 

Also, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Paris and City Manufactured Suits and Cloaks 


from the latest Style Materials at equally low 
prices. 


Broadway & [Sth St, 


QOUTH KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. Do your own 
Stamping with Tilton’s Perforated Patterns of De- 
1s tor Art Needlework. Euch design is colored by 

and accompanied with a perforated pattern, pow- 
* full instructions for making a transfer to any 
‘so-Lint sent on application to 
TILTON & CO., Boston. 


This Magazine will begin 
the year 188i with a new 
and elegant Cover and other 
improvements, It will con- 
tinue to surpass all imitae 
tors. TheJunuary Number 
will prove this, 
year In advance. ga77 New 
Subscribe mpm. 

‘rs by subscriping now. 


SHING CO.,, 
St., Boston, Mass, 
* 2 to 32 Stops. 
Paper free. Address 
ashington, N.J. 


ations, Colored 
es sent free b) 
an 8t., N.Y. 


$1.50a. 


1880 JONES. 1840 


WINTER AND HOLIDAY NOVELTIES. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. _/HOUSEFURN'G GooDs. 
— oO — 
BOYS’ SUITS. OV O__ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O C CROCKERY. 
SILKS. ae O CHINA. 
a) a 
O a 
QO fa 

a 


x x 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue i 


i 
r AND 
i Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 


x x 
a ; Q 
ie] oO 
a) a 
a) a) 
SHOES. OQ LACES. 
CARPETS. O GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY Q HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. oA.a MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furnisutno Q’ps. 


Mail Qrders receive Special Attentlon. 
WINTER AND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
Just Published. Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES 23 iss: JONES 


JAMES MCChEERY 


& CO., 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


ARE OFFERING UNPRECEDENTED 


Bargains 


SILK, SATIN. and VELVET 
Novi. TIES. 


ALSO, SEVERAL CASES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Satin dé Lyon, Satin Aleyon, 


AND OTHEB NEW PLAIN GOODS. 


The depression in the foreign markets enables us to 
offer positive bargains in our Silk and Velvet depart- 
ments, 


HILL, MOYNAN, & C0, 


Broadway and 10th St., N.Y. 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &o. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWES'T. 

Send address on postal card for.gur 170-page 
Illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue, 1880-81. 


Sent free. 
—A— 
MAGNIFICENT 


A Prinely Cer} exiricy 


We willsend The Literary Guest (a mammoth 
Mustrated Family Story Paper) on trial three months for 
only 15 cts.(or five 3c. postage stamps) and to each sub- 
scriber we will give free one pair of elegant Oil Pictures, 
size 12x16 inches, We make this offer simply in order to 
introduce our Paper and klezant Oil Premiumsin new 
localities, well knowing where they are once seen hun- 
dreds more will be wanted. We shall offer as above the 
celebrated companion Pictures entitled‘ “The East,’ 
represe a scene in the White Mountains,and ““The 
West,” regeesenting a scene in Wyoming Territory. 
They pre the, most beautiful and artistic Genuine Oil 
big eg country, and in thelr perfection are 
very works of art. : 


HOW WE CAN GIVE THM AWAY 


with The Aldine the finest art journal ever published, for $6 
peryear. As every one knows, ine failed; it was 
through our agent that the whole immense edition of these 
chromos was secured ata bankrupt sale. It is only for this 
reason that we could offer these pictures as premiums with our 
paper, Every one who remembers The Aldine will know 
what would be the value of any piccure which such a celebra- 
ted attjournal wonld offer toits sudecribers; and we confident- 
ly: ct, offering these premiums, h were designed for 
asix dollar paper, with THE GUESS Uthree months for 15 
cents), to secure at least 20,000subscribers within the next two 
months, It barely pays for printiug, postage and packing. 

Address at once, CHASE & CO., Westboro, Mass. 


j esse ENTERTAINMENTS.—A Collection of 
“4 Plays, Charades, Tableaux, Wax Works, Amuse- 


ments, &., price 1S cts. Little Plays for Little People, 
30 cta. Parlor Amusements for the Young Fulks, 30 
cta. Temperance Plays, Juvenile Plays, Irish Plays, 
Dutch Plays, Ethiopian Plays, 15 cts.each. Amatcur’s 
Guide, 25 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. Send orders 
toP. O. Box 3410, New York. Catalogues of Plays free, 


50 CHBOMOS, name in new t: 10¢. by mail, 
40 Agts. Samples, 10c. U.S.Carp Co., Northford,Ct. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORE CITY. 


GRAND DISPLAY 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


EVERYTHING USEFUL. 


Ladies will do well before making purchases else- 
where to give our stock a fair inspection. 

stats epartinent replete with new goods. Large 
stock o 


CLOAKS, DOLMANS, 
ULSTERS, SUITS, 


AND 


DRESS GOODS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 


E, A. MORRISON, — 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Outfits of superior quality and finish for 
Infants. Complete Wardrobes, containing 
38 pieces, $60 00. Single articles equal- 
ly low. 


BABIKS’ 


TOILET BASEBTS, from $4 75 upward. 
French Embroidered and Tucked Caps in 
four sizes, with single and quilted linings 
to suit, if required. 

ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 


AND 
PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 
The Handsomest Illustrated Journal 
of Household Art, Flowers, and 
Home Literature in America. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
I A 16 page finely illustrated Monthly 


Eight pages are devoted to 


Practical Flort- 
culture, and the remain: eight to short 


stories, spicy selections.an ousehold topics 
of general interest. A choice selection of 

h bh sub- 
Jor 
at 


No. To eac 
remium. (Send 
Rremium 4st.) “The 
ork’’ says of it: 


4 GEM OF A JOURNAL. 
“Since the Floral 


ome OF 
aitsof the Floral 


The above ts 0: f 
those ay ene of many notices of 
SUBSCRIPTION 


uarterly Edition. 
hree Months... : 
imen Copy.......... 
end 3 cents for specimen 
copy of The Fret Sawyer’s 
Monthly. 


ADAMS & BISHOP, 


46 Beekman St., N.Y. 
Bow 2456, 


~NEW YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 


Shopping of every description for Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Articles of personal or household use bought with 
promptness, judgment, and taste. Commission, four per 
cent. Address, enclosing stamp for circular or informa- 
tiou, Miss Magia Rirrrn, Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 


5 Lithoqraphed Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10c. 
Name in fancy type. Conn.Carp Co., Northford, Ct. 
53 Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Luce, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c, Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 
jh) New Style Cards, Lithographed fn bright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag'ts Samples, 10c. Conn.Card Co., Northford,Ct. 


50 All Gold, Chromo, and Lit'g Cards (no 2 alike), 
Name On, 10c. Cuinron Buos., Clintonville, Ct. 


AQ Landscape, Chromo Cards, &e., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt-Kdge Cards,10c. Clinton & Co,North Haven, Ct. 


Hy Finest Chromo, Gilt. & Colored, Scroll Cards ever sold 
only 10c. Ag'ts Samples 10c. G. A. Spring, Northford,Ct. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
free. Addrees H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Maine, 


JOHNSON’S 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 
LATE 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


IN LADIES’ AND MISSES’ TRIMMED HATS AND 
BONNETS FOR CARRIAGE and EVENING WEAR, 

UNTRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS IN FELT, 
BEAVER, AND PLUSH, FROM 48 CENTS AND UP. 


PLAIN AND FANCY RIBBONS 
AT 5, 8, 10, 15, 95, AND 48 CENTS A YARD, WORTH 
DOUBLE THE MONEY. AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. BEAUTIFUL 
NOVELTIES IN MADE-UP LACE GOODS, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, &c., AT’ POPULAR PRICES, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


AT AN IMMENSE REDUCTION FROM FORMER 
PRICES. A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 


FANCY GOODS, EID GLOVES, &c. 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES AT PUPULAR 
PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS, 


OR. SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS. Iilios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. A Narrative of the Most 
Recent Discoveries and Researches made on the 
Plain of Troy. With Illustratione representing 
nearly 2000 Types of the Objects found in the Ex- 
cavations of the Seven Cities on the Site of Ios, 
By Dr. Heneyv Souttemann, author of eG and 
its Remains,” and ‘ Mycens and Tiryos.” Maps 
Plans, and Tilustrations. Imperial 8vo, llumiuate: 
Cloth, $12 00. i 


PASTORAL DAYS. By W. Hamttron Grnson, Su- 
erbly Illustrated. to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt 
dges, $7 50. a 


LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished 
Journals and Correspoudence. By Dr.W. G. BLaskie. 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

IV. 

THE STORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
for Boys. By Benson J. Lowsine, LL.D. Iluetrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea, By Anexanpern WittiaM KINGLAkgE. 
Vol. IV., The Winter T'roubles, now ready, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the first three volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 each.) 

VI. 

OUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Endurance. By Samus. Satirs, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. (Oniform with Se/f-Help, Character, aud Thrift, 
Py the same author, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume.) 
Cheap Edition, 4tv, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Confidential Agent. By James Payn. 15 cents. 
Washington Square. By Henzy Jamxs, Jr. Illus- 
trated. $1 25. = 


Endymion. By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 15 cents. 


He that will not when He | May. By Mrs. Os.pHant. 
15 cents. 


Ben-Hur. 
$1.50. 


A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wat.aor. 


From the Wings. By B.H. Buxton. 15 cents. 


tar” Harrer & Brornuens will send any of the above 
twoorks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ear Harren’s Catatocusg matled free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
ERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. Just out, 
avery ates Assortment of New Patterns. Send for 

Circulara, A. BERNARD, Designer, 40t Cunal St., N.Y. 


Fancy Cards, Gold and Silver Chromos, Birds, Roses, 
50 Mottos,&c., with naine 10c. J.B. Husted, Nassau, N.Y. 


ho Xex Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet, Jap- 
anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford,Ct. 


712 A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
$ Outfit free. Address Tavge & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


50 ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10c. 80 Gold and 
Silver Chromos, 1Uc. W. Moork, Brockport, N. Y. 


$5 to $20 Resta rs home: Samples worth $7 free. 


THE CARD. FIEND AND HIS EFFECT ON. BUSINESS. 


Groom anp Despair. Hore Revivep. 


“ Not a Customer to-day, and the Rent due to-morrow.” 


alg 
FACETIAA. 

AT a certain social gather- 
ing the question of conflicting 
creeds arose as a topic of con- 
versation. Some of the guests 
belonged to one Church, some 
to another. One gentleman, 
who might have known bet- 
ter, said: “And I belong .to 
no sect at.al). I believe in 
nothing ; aud I suppose I am 
the only one in this company 
who can so think.” + 

“No, sir,” said a lady to 
him, in a lond yoice, “you 
are not.the only one here 
who so thinks of religion; 
there is another here.” 

“And who is he?” asked 
the gentleman. 

“My dog, lying there under 
the table,” answered the lady. 


ceopeniutirclieat 
There is nothing like know- 
ing what to do in sudden 
emergencies. One morning 
when a man fell overboard 
from a ferry~boat, a long- 
haired man who sat reading a 
ne rose up aud called 
ont: “ her—back her—go ahead—throw bim a 
plank—stop the boat—give him a rope—lower a boat— 
where's a life-preserver—stop this boat!” The victim 
was saved. Of conrse he would have been drowned 
but for the efforts of the long-haired man. 


“MY BOAT IS ON THE SHORE’— 


While the very yonng daughter of a country clergy- 
man was Playing n the garden one day, a stranger came 
along an ingu red if her father was at home. “No,” 
she replied; ‘but my mother is in the house, and she 
will pray with you, you poor miserable sinner !” 


a 


Fy - re CARTY ~ 
Zoe 
SOBA 


x 


A CHALLENGE. 


ae eo ia ye’re a sassy thing—there! An’ if yer don’t like it, come over on this side an’ make what yer 
isin out of it.” 


(Enter a supposed customer.) “ Please give us a Card.” 


FRENzY. 


“AND MY BARK IS ON THE SEA.” 


“ Youlost two.Jegs in the army, you say... What did 
be gain by it?” asked a gentleman of a state pen- 
sioner. 

“Single. hlessedness, .sir,” he replied ;, “for, after 
that, no woman would marry me.” 


crank-pin, 


aw 


“NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 
ing the Browns at the station on theiryeturn from the Contir 
But—well, and how did you like Italy?” = 
rs. B, (who is artistic”). **Oh, charming, you know, the Pictures anc 
Typhoid for Six Weeks at Feverenze (our hotel was close to that glorious } 


SMITH (meeté: 
boy ! 


caught the Roman Fever, and so,” etc , etc. (They think 


Ho 
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Rout oF THE Carp Fienp, 


on board a steam-ship that the vessel had 

There was great grumbling and 
in the midst of which a tiny little mai 
pinafore, and said, ‘‘ No matter, mother; I’ve got a 
pin I'll give the captain,” 


A professor asked bis class, 
“What is the aurora?” 

A student, hesitating, re- 
97 “Professor, I did know, 
but J have forgotten.” 

“That is sad, very sad,” 
rejoined the professor. ‘* The 
only aman in the world that 
ever knew has forgotten it.” 


pS eres es 

A lady in Kansas propounds 
the interesting query, ‘‘ What 
shall we do with our daugh- 
ters?” And a farmer in the 
same neighborhood wants to 
know, “What shall we do 
with our corn?” The editor 
of the Topeka Blade, eager to 
make himself useful and pop- 
ular with both parties, says, 
‘Let us feed our corn to our 
daughters.” 


-—>—— 

“* What plan,” said one actor 
to another, ‘‘shall I adopt to 
fill the house at my benefit ?” 

“Tnvite your creditors,” was 
the surly reply. 


pee RS 
In mid-Pacific the dismal 
news came'to ‘the peroens 
roken her 

rieving, 
felt about her 
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just that they should be to some extent equipped 
for the struggle. There is no reason why polit- 
ical economy—but another name for common-sense, 
according to Mr. Bonamy Price, its professor at 
Oxford—should not be included in any ordinary 
course of study, such as the majority of the Bos- 
ton women had passed through. Treating as it 
does of practical matters of every-day life, if 
more generally studied, it would have to assume 
a more popular form, and clothe its wisdom in 
familiar language. It is safe to say that if wo- 
men had been taught fundamentally the principle 
of interest, the necessity of security for loans, the 
nature of mortgages, or had even the Biblical def- 
inition of usury clearly explained to them, Mrs. 
Howe would not have found so easily the money 
to invest in a $40,000 house, or gained defenders 
even among cultivated women. 


ROBES FOR THE INTERIOR. 


HE fashionable modistes are making very 
rich robes for the house in the charming 
half négligé yet dressy and quaint style of the 
tea gowns introduced by the Princess of Wales. 
Luxurious wool stuffs are used for the flowing 
Watteau trains and the loose-folded fronts of 
these dresses, which are somewhat in princesse 
shape, while the inner front, which is only par- 
tially disclosed, is of soft Surah silk, or else satin 
merveilleux, shirred or pleated, and elaborately 
trimmed with white lace. Aside from the rich 
stuffs, the gay colors of these gowns are most at- 
tractive as contrasts of color, or else quaintly 
blended, faded-looking tints are seen in them. 
Pale sky blue for the honey-comb silk and wool 
of the Watteau over-dress, with cardinal red Su- 
rah for the shirred front, is one of the elegant 
contrasts for these robes. The Surah front is 
shirred across at intervals from the throat to the 
knee, and is finished thence with satin ruffles 
edged with white vermicelli lace. Pleatings of 
pale blwe and of deep red surround the blue train, 
and the loose fronts are tied with strings of car- 
dinal satin ribbon. Another gown is of white 
camel’s-hair, in which are pale blue half-moons ; 
the blue Surah front is partly shirred and partly 
pleated. Another of cream white wool has the 
shirring on the Watteau back as well as in front, 
with lavender and pink brocade for the front. 
The hand-painted white velvet is used for collar, 
cuffs, and border of a pink-tinted gown, while one 
more useful is of black camel’s-hair, with front 
and facings of brilliant red plush. 


SIMPLER DRESSES. 


Among simpler dresses for the house, light 
colors are much used, especially in cream, tan, 
and old gold shades, and in those of pale blue or 
of red cashmeres which are now worn by blondes 
and: brunettes alike, while the lavender and 
mauve wools are confined to blondes. These are 
made up with short skirts that are full behind, 
and have a petticoat front, while the waist is a 
basque of simplest shape. Plush or the artistic 
brocaded velvets are the trimmings for such 
dresses, and these need not make the wool dress 
expensive, as only a small quantity is required, 
and all brocades are very much reduced in price. 


BLACK DRESSES, 


Black dresses are by no means abandoned, ei- 
ther for the house or street, and some of these 
made of black wool are suitable for either pur- 
pose, because of the convenient short skirt and 
the simplicity of their style. Black satin bro- 
caded with raised velvet figures in lozenges or in 
half-moons, or else with light vermicelli figures, 
is used for the square cuffs, the monk’s collar, 
and the hip pockets on black camel’s-hair basques, 
and there are very wide side panels, and perhaps 
a wide border on the skirt. Plush is used in the 
same way, and is not always black, since purple- 
red dahlia shades, olive, gold, and pale blue, are 
used most effectively on such dresses. The small- 
est round crocheted silk buttons, or else the same, 
bullet shape, covered with beads, are used for 
such basques. 

An elegant basque of black ciselé velvet is a 
most useful garment this season, as it may be 
worn with various skirts. These are most effect- 
ive when made demi-long, like half-coats, but 
they must be rounded short on the hips for stout 
figures. They require really no trimming, but 
sometimes a rich chenille fringe tipped with jet 
is used around the neck and across the fronts. 
One fashion of finishing the front of such a basque 
(which should be cut single-breasted) is to cut a 
deep slender leaf point from the first dart to the 
buttons, then another extends beyond the second 
dart, making four leaves in front. Another way 
is to have only three curves, that are quite wide, 
one in front, and one on each side reaching back 
to the middle forms of the back, which are folded 
in two large box pleats; chenille fringe edges all 
the curves, but not the pleats of the back. Still 
another new shape for coat-basques has a skirted 
hip piece that is cut in one with the middle forms 
of the back, and extends along the sides as far 
as the second dart of the front; in front of this 
piece the basque is sharply pointed. All hand- 
some basques are now loaded with weights sewed 
in the facing back and front to keep the ends 
from turning up, and the basque from being wrin- 
kled when the wearer sits. 

Other black dresses meant for full dress are 
for ladies just leaving off mourning, and these 
have a relief either of white or lavender, and are 
‘rimmed with wide jetted laces, or else with white 
soint duchesse. Heavy black silk is preferred 
n these dresses to satin-finished fabrics, and the 
colored material is either Sicilienne or Surah. 
The petticoat front, for instance, will be of white 
Sicilienne laid in wide folds lengthwise, on which 
are stripes of passementerie that is wholly of jet. 
The flowing train is of black silk, and the side 
revers have jet trimmings. A similar skirt has 


three front breadths of lavender silk, with two 
jet lace flounces gathered across, and separated 
by scarfs of lavender Surah. The black basque 
has a lavender vest nearly covered with length- 
wise rows of white point duchesse lace, while jet- 
ted lace edging the vest rests on the black silk. 
The sleeves reach to the elbow, and have wide 
lavender Surah down the top of the arm, and full 
duchesse ruffles at the wrist. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Among the tasteful things shown this winter 
for Christmas and New-Year’s presents are small 
articles of brass in rococo style, thickly studded 
with turquoises and garnets, such as quaintly 
shaped inkstands on a tray, jewel caskets, low 
candlesticks for a lady’s boudoir, card salvers, 
easels for miniature pictures, and frames of grace- 
ful shapes for photographs—one like an artist’s 
palette, and another a butterfly with spread wings, 
in each of which is a place for a card picture. 
The polished yellow brass and the red-tinted 
brasses are seen in many pretty articles for the 
house. The library sets are in new shapes, with 
each article long and square-cornered instead of 
round or oval pieces. The great inkstands rest 
in repoussé trays mounted on feet; the candle- 


sticks are in stately old English designs, or in the ° 


severe styles of the First Empire. The smokers’ 
sets in brass reach the most extravagant prices, 
while for a lady’s table is the new brass rack for 
books, at $6. The small night lamps of antique 
brass for keeping a faint light in the sick-room, 
and the clock lamp that tells the hour and illu- 
minates a dark corner, are shown both in red 
and yellow brass. Bevelled mirrors are in square 
Venetian brass frames, or else in smooth red brass, 
while the sconces and the bracket lights are of 
most graceful and varied shapes. Candlesticks 
continue to be favorite gifts, and are in new slen- 
der sticks, or else low in a broad square tray ; the 
dragon candlesticks are passé, and are therefore 
bought very reasonably by those who do not care 
for the newest things or for the latest revival of 
old things. Almost every kind of ware is shown 
in,these favorite pieces. There are candlesticks 
of Dresden china, of Sevres, of the modern repro- 
ductions of Italian majolica, of Capo di Monte, 
of Crown Derby, Minton, and the beautiful French 
glass now manufactured at Sévres. The short 
candles to burn in these ornamental candlesticks 
are now preferred of a single color, which is col- 
ored in the wax, instead of the painted white can- 
dles formerly used; dark Pompeian red is a fa- 
vorite color; pale blue, yellow, and light green 
are also shown, and the candles are sold at 10 
cents each. 

New card cases, pocket-books, and purses are 
made of the richest brocaded stuffs, such as ol- 
ive, red, or blue satin thickly wrought with gold 
threads, and are bound with silver or gold. For 
gentlemen’s letter cases, cigar cases, pocket-books, 
etc., English morocco and alligators’ skins are 
used, as they are more durable than disse Russian 
leather. The plush cases for cards are for both la- 
dies and gentlemen, but experience already teaches 
that this fabric is not a good choice for small ar- 
ticles that are in constant use, as it does not en- 
dure hard wear, while there is nothing handsomer 
for toilette boxes, or boxes for gloves, handker- 
chiefs, or jewels. 

There are also many things made of cork that 
commend themselves by their lightness, and be- 
cause they are new and inexpensive; these are 
cork pen racks fitted with pens of different sizes, 
paper-knife, and eraser; or else a blotter of cork 
for the desk, cork note cases, card pockets, and 
writing pads. Tusks of ivory, tigers’ claws, and 
pieces of buffalo horn are used for ornamenting 
many articles for gentlemen, or for forming the 
articles themselves, such as ash receivers, ther- 
mometers, watch stands, and penracks. The ol- 
ive-wood pieces are less costly than at any pre- 
vious season, and like plush goods they are in 
great variety, from the covering of books and al- 
bums to the backs of brushes and the smallest 
articles for the toilette. New baskets of dark 
drab or brown willow are beautifully ornamented 
with quaint cashmere colors in fringes, balls, and 
tassels, with plush of old gold, olive, or blue, all 
wrought with Persian designs in threads of gold 
or silver; pretty baskets of this kind for knitters 
are $1 50 each, while others are fitted up with 
sewing implements, or are softly wadded to hold 
jewelry or gloves, or as mouchoir cases. Among 
other gifts the nail cases, with brush, file, pointed 
scissors, chamois rubber, and powder for polish- 
ing, must be in special favor from the great num- 
ber that are sold, and the variety in which they 
are brought out in small cases only partly fur- 
nished, beginning at $2 each, up to the finest ones, 
with ivory, shell, silver, or gold mountings, that 
cost from $25 upward. 

Small folding screens are among the favorite 

ifts, decorated with needle-work, and a novelty 
‘or these is the use of Oriental embroideries in 
gay silks on linen combined with some artistic 
brocaded stuffs; these are mounted on slight 
frames of red mahogany or of dull ebony in 
preference to light woods or brass. The small 
panel screens to hang from the chimney of a lamp 
are prettily painted on silk, and bordered with 
plush, for $8 or $4. New waste-paper baskets 
are of black willow covered with plush wrought 
with gold or silver. The arrasene embroidery is 
effective on felt, silk, or satin pieces for cushions, 
chairs, table-covers, and for the long scarfs that 
cover the top of boudoir pianos. The arrasene 
may be had in either silk or wool, and is used in 
long stitches just as crewels are, instead of being 
sewed on as chenille is done. This embroidery 
has the appearance of raised work, and is very 
handsome in shaded foliage and flowers. The 
silk arrasene is sold for 15 cents a skein, and that 
of wool for 10 cents. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


The Christmas cards that accompany gifts are 
handsomer this year than they have ever heen. 


The four prize cards are naturally the sensation 
of the season, and with their beautiful designs 
and rich coloring are worthy of being mounted 
in frames of ebony, whitewood, or gilt, as they 
are already shown in some of the shops. The 
choristers in white robes, the gayly clad maiden 
giving a Christmas greeting, the Christ-Child in 
the manger surrounded by cherub heads, and the 
kneeling figures separated by doves, and bearing 
branches of holly and mistletoe, are charming 
gifts of themselves; but aside from these elabo- 
rate cards there are many small American cards 
that rival anything that comes to us from the 
other side of the water. The floral cards with 
background like moss, or else of silver or gold, 
the folding triptyches with saintly faces inside, 
the square cards with Japanese designs that imi- 
tate cloisonné enamel, landscape cards with win- 
ter scenes, the quaint little children, cherubs, and 
the many humorous cards with animals, chickens, 
or with human figures, skaters, etc., are so appro- 
priate, each of its kind, and cost so little money, 
that they give much pleasure, while adding but 
little to the Christmas expenses. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; Tirrany & 
Co.; Stern BroruErs; A. Serie & Co.; L. Prange 
& Co.; and Madame Gurney & Co. 


PERSONAL. 

THE appointment of General Hazen as the 
head of the Signal Service gives universal satis- 
faction. General HAZEN is a person of great ad- 
ministrative talent, of scholastic training, and 
literary ability. In appearance he is a handsome 
and heroic-looking man, of superb stature and 
kingly bearing. e comes, On one side, of old 
New England stock. He married some years 
since a daughter of Mr. WasHInGTon McLEan, 
of the Cincinnati Znguirer—a woman as brilliant 
in conversation and charming in manner as beau- 
tiful in face. 

—The fact that on the first page of the galop 
recently written by the Princess Louise the 
compoeer prints her name as LouIsE CAMPBELL, 
seems to excite much comment. But we do not 
know why it should do so, as it is the only name 
she has. 

—Madame Tarers died, it is said, of cancer. 

—General Ropers rose in a single campaign 
from a major to a major-general. 

—After seeing BoorH in Jichelien, Mr. La- 
BOUCHERE confesses that he is a great actor. 

—Pope Lzo is said to be seriously ill, suffering 
from difficulty of breathing, compelled to forego 
his pleasure in his garden, and to stay in bed a 
tts nyt of the day. 

—Mr. GuapstTong is described as a person 
carelessly dressed, but of extraordinary pres- 
ence, e has a broad brow, burning deep-set 
black eyes, powerful jaw, and dark face furrowed 
with care, study, and emotion. The Rev. Mr. 
Barter, of Oxford, says of him that on look- 
ing over the minutes of a youthful discussion at 
the university some forty years ago or more, 
appended to young GLapsTonz’s name he found 
the note, ‘ This Spree spoke for the motion, 
but voted against it.”’ 

—Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL, the new Comptroller 
of New York, married a daughter of Cooper, 
the tragedian. RoBert TYLER, a son of Presi- 
dent TYLER, married another daughter. 

—The Misses Russe.L, daughters of the Hon. 
Tuomas RUSSELL, formerly Collector of Boston, 
and afterward Minister at Venezuela, have just 
gone to Rome to spend a year in the study of 
art. Their mother is a daughter of the cele- 
brated Father TayLor. Another sister married 
General [BaRRA, lately a high official under the 
Venezuelan government, but now residing in 
Boston. 

—The new Chinese Ambassador in Rome and 
Vienna is a relative of the Marquis TsENG, so 
called, is rich, able, and but thirty-four years old. 

—After her last’ performance in Berlin had 
been announced, PATTI gave another at the per- 
sonal request of the Emperor. 

—It is apprehended that the marriage of Mlle. 
Banc and young Prince ROLAND BONAPARTE 
may lead to the suppression of the gambling ta- 
bles at Monaco, as the French government, if it 
ean help itself, will hardly be willing that the 
BONAPARTES should go on making themselves 
more powerfal from such an unfailing source of 
wealth. 

—Mr. Cari Scuurz’s proposition that the 
nee should buy Lafayette Square, in 

ashington city, for executive uses, meets with 
hot opposition, as, aside from the tremendous 
expense, it would do away with many historical 
places, such as Mrs. Mapison’s house, Dgca- 
TUR’s, the house where it was attempted to as- 
sassinate Mr. SewarD, and many other buildings 
of a corresponding interest. 

—Mrs. VALERIA StTong, of Massachusetts, 
whose good works seem to be numberless as 
the sands of the sea, has just endowed the Pro- 
fessorship of Biology in Amherst College with 
fifty thousand dollars. 

—A part of the furniture of the imperial pal- 
ace at Biarritz, that of the grand salon and of the 
family rooms, is to be sent to the new home of 
the Empress at Farnborough, among other arti- 
cles some splendid Gobelins and bronzes—one 
of the latter a remarkable statuette of NAPOLEON 
in Egypt; the remainder goes to the Spanish 
chateau of Arteaga, still belonging to the Em- 
press. The room of the Prince Imperial at Bi- 
arritz, with his little bed, his writing-table, and 
books, has remained untouched till now. 

—Another suite of apartments has been put at 
the disposal of the Queen by the death of Mrs. 
CROKER, the widow of Jonn WILSON CROKER, 
one of the Quarterly Review slashers—a contem- 

rary of the early gladiatorial school who de- 
ighted in killing the weaklings of literature, 
and a friend of GEORGE the Fourth’s. 

—At a recent exhibition by the Cremation So- 
ciety of Milan, the body of ALESSANDRO MAN- 
ZONI, the author of the i Sposi, was dis- 

layed within a glazed coffin: with so startlingly 
fife like an appearance that it would never have 
crossed a beholder’s mind that he had been dead 
seven days, to say nothing of the fact that he 
had been dead seven years. 

—The word to refurnish the White House was 
not always so easily spoken as it is to-day. 
When Mrs. MADISON once wanted some cur- 
tains for the Blue Room, she was able to find 
enly half enough blue silk damask in the Dis- 


trict. But General Peasopy, the uncle and em- 
ployer then of GzorGE Pgaxsopy, had brought 
from Newburyport some gorgeous yellow satin 
curtains, which one of the sea-captains of that 
place had purchased in Italy from the sale of a 
nobleman’s effects, and Mrs. MADISON combined 
these with the blue damask, and made the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion splendid with the furnishings 
of a drawing-room in a country town. 

—It refreshes the heart of humanity, which 
loathes helplessness and decay, to read of a lady 
like Mrs, Parry Stickney, of East Brownfield, 
Maine, who at the age of ninety-six walks a mile 
without fatigue, and sews on fine work without 
glasses. 

—The presence of Mr. W. P. Tanerry, hale 
and active, in the State Department, where he 
has been since 1836, reading the proof of all the 
United States laws, is a good argument in favor 
of that civil service reform which would make 
the occupants of the civil service as permanent 
and secure as those of the military and naval 
service. 

—A lambrequin of macramé lace, entirely the 
work of the hands of a young lieutenant in the 
navy, is to be raffled in a fair for the benefit of 
the Children’s Asylum in Washington. 

—Prince NrkosHapzE, one of the boon com- 

anions of the Czarowitz, has accused Mlle. 

ROSKOVAYA, a colonel’s daughter, with stealing 
from him six million francs. She retorts that 
he gave them to her. The Czarowitz has or- 
dered him to let the girl alone, but the matter 
is now in the hands of the law, and as the girl is 
a golden-haired beauty with whom all the court- 
iers are bewitched, the prince has to run the 
gauntlet of a score of duels. 

—A lady is at the head of the Tennessee State 
Library, Mrs. Hatron, and she and her daugh- 
ter keep its twenty thousand volumes in useful 
order, 

—Young WILHELM Bismarck, the son of the 
German Chancellor, is about to marry Countess 
Irma ANDRaSSY, the daughter of the Austrian 
statesman. 

—That even empty resolutions are not entire- 
ly useless was pointed out in a speech before a 
recent Convention by Dr. Joun Corton SmitH, 
who said that resolutions from bodies of respect- 
able people had broken up the Oneida Commu- 
ce by arraying public sentiment against it, 
and they might do much more good in the fu- 
ture. 

—Funds were left by Miss Liserra Retst that 
Tower Street Hill, London, might be perpet- 
ually sprinkled with sand to keep horses from 
slipping. 

—Professor PALMER declares that coca is a 
very effectual remedy for breaking up the opium- 
eating habit. 

—In the official list of the forces sent out 
on the new Russian campaign, the name of the 
Countess MixroTrng, daughter of the Minister 
of War, is given as the head of a corps of fifty 
nurses, most of whom are ladies of rank. 

—RUvBINSTEIN himself conducted his new op- 
era, and the applause at the end lasted quite ten 
minutes. 

—The city of Buda-Pesth gives the Princess 
STEPHANIE a wedding present of a massive chain 
of gold.a yard anda half long, carrying a medall- 
ion with the come arms} a girdle set with dia, 
monds and emeralds, the clasp bearing the Hunga- 
rian arms; and ornaments for the hair to match, 
enriched with precious stones and enamel. 

—The Princess IrurBipE, widow of AvevsTIN 
IrurBIDE, lias left Mexico to visit her son, who 
is at school in England. 

—At the festivities of the recent royal deer 
drives in Scotland, reel dancing and the making 
of ‘‘free foresters’? were two of the features of 
amusement. Free foresters are made by smear- 
ing the individuals with stag’s blood. In the 
case of a lady a touch suffices. Mrs. CORNWAL- 
Lis West, who is a fine reel dancer, was among 
those honored. 

—The Siamese ambassador at the court of St. 
James has been so pleased with the Albert Me- 
morial that he has had a model of it made in sil- 
ver, with the King of Siam’s figure instead of 
the Prince Consort’s, and forwarded to his royal 
master, 

—Mrs. Brren’s Drop of Blood has been trans- 
lated into Russian, under the title of Do poslaidni 
Kapli Krovi. People interested in Russian af- 
fairs have a jaw-cracking time of it justnow. A 
protégé of the Emperor’s, whose military prow- 
ess grievously disappointed him, is named M1- 
CHAEL FYODEROVITCH NEKOPOITCHENSEI. 

—Mrs. EL1zABETH THOMPSON’S Wealth is said 
to be behind the new French colony which 
neighbors Tom Hueues's Rugby colony. It is 
to have agriculture and manuiactures on the 
co-operative plan. 

—Mr. Sms Reeves has announced his retire- 
ment from the stage, to take place in 1882, when 
he will be sixty years old. It is, however, near- 
ly fifteen years since the glory of his voice de- 
parted, and he was obliged to have all his music 
transposed into a lower key. 

—The Carthusian friars, who have established 
themselves on a large scale in Sussex, are now 
in treaty with the Duke of Norfolk for one of 
his estates near their vast monastery at Cowfold. 
This establishment will soon be as enormous 
and complete as any of those old monasteries on 
whose extinction England used to pride herself. 

—When Racuex first played before the Queen, 
the Queen’s own mother took her India shaw) 
from her shoulders and belie Ses it about her, 
Vicroria gave her a diamond bracelet inscribed 
as from one queen to another, and court bulle- 
tins were issued respecting her health. When 
she visited England a second time, the irregular 
manner of her life had become known, and no 
one about the court paid her the least social or 
personal attention. 

—When remonstrated with lately for giving 
forty dollars to a chance beggar at her cy he 
window, the ex-Queen IsaBELLA asked, “ Could 
a queen give less ?”” 

—An Austrian count has @ railway on his es- 
tate whose carriages are propelled by sails. 

—Miss GARDINER, an Irish landlady, was re- 
cently assaulted by a mob in the streets of Bal- 
lina, and took refuge in a shop, whose proprie 
tor ordered her out. She then drew her 
volver and warned back the yelling crow” 
such was the fame of her oui ceipaiia: 
spirit that the mob was held in chee” 
arrival of the police. Her offense 
the belief that small holdings - 
tenants, and that in order te 
port his family a man sb 
under rent, and her er 
small holdings into th« en 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Gop rest you, merry gentlemen, In Bethlehem, in Jewry, ] 


Let no J a This blessed babe was born, 
for Jesus ri Savi And laid within a manger, 
Upon this blessed morn; 
The which His mother Mary 
Nothing did take in scorn. 
Oh, tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christ- 
mas-day ! 


From God, our Heavenly Father, 
A blessed angel came, 
And unto certain shepherds 
Brought tidings of the same, 
How that in Bethlehem was born 
The Son of God by name. 
Oh, tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christ- 
mas-day ! 


Fear not, then said the angel, 
Let nothing you affright, 
This day is born a Saviour, 
Of virtue, power, and might, 
So frequently to vanquish all 
The friends of Satan quite. 
Oh, tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christ- 
mas-day ! 


e ast 
Oh, tidings of comfort 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christ- 
? ’ 
mas-day ! 
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‘EGYPTIAN DESIGN FOR TABLE AND BUFFET SCARFS, BUREAU COVERS, TOWEL SHAMS, ETC.—OUTLINE:-WORK.—From rae New York Decorattve Arr Society. 


The shepherds at those tidings 
Rejoicéd much in mind, 
And left their flocks a-feeding 
In tempest, storm, and’ wind, 
And went to Bethlehem straightway 
This blessed babe to find. 
Oh, tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christ- 
mas-day ! ’ 


But when to Bethlehem they came, 
Whereat this infant lay, 

They found Him in a manger, 
Where. oxen feed on hay; 

His mother Mary, kneeling, 
Unto the Lord did pray. 

Oh, tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christ- 
mas-day ! 


Now to the Lord sing praises, 
All you within this place, 
And with true love and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace ; 
This holy tide of Christmas 
All others doth deface. 
; _ Oh, tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christ- 
v * mas-day ! 


OUTLINE-WORK. 


HIS week’s design from the Decorative Art 
Society. isin the so-called. Egyptian style, 
and is intended for outline-work on a variety of 
articles. - For instance, it may be used.on towels, 
table scarfs—long stripsto lay through’ the cen- 
tre of a table—sideboard’ scarfs, bureau covers, 
and towel shams; enlarged, it might be used for 
a: curtain: band, although in outline, on dark 
woollen cloth, it would be rather too compact 
and too light to-be highly ornamental.» The two 
figures are to be used ‘alternately where a row of 
them is’required, and: where only! three are need- 
ed, as on the end of a table scarf; the taller one 
is to be placed in the centre. 

In working outlines on small articles it is pos- 
sible, and often, of course, much more conven- 
ient, to do without an embroidery frame, the ma- 
terial being held convexly over the fingers, so 
that the stitches shall of necessity be easy over 
the surface. It is much more difficult to work 
evenly out of a frame, because a slight pull will 
pucker the thread, which the resistance of the 
frame would prevent. But care and patience 
will teach one how to do almost anything well; 
and very little can be learned without those two 
most important elements of success. Outline- 
work is done in the stitch described as “stem 
stitch” in the article on “crewel-work” publish- 
ed in Harper’s Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIII. It isa 
long stitch forward on the right side and a short 


stitch back on the wrong side, so that the lapping 
of the two stitches is as close as it can possibly 
be. This is the stitch proper, but it can and 
must be varied in length and direction, according 
tothe length of the line to be worked, the turns 
to be made, and other modifying causes which 
readily suggest themselves to the needle-woman. 
In doing the outlines of leaves, for instance, one 
begins at the stalk end, and works up the right 
side of the leaf, turning the work, and sewing 
back again down the left side. It seems unneces- 
sary to say that stem stitch should always .be 
worked from the worker, but tyros sometimes do 
not know as much as this about needle-work, and 
in endeavoring to explain, it is better to be too 
minute than too concise. 

Ornamental towels, table scarfs, sideboard cov- 
ers, etc., such as the Egyptian pattern is intended 
for, are made in all sorts of linen and cotton 
fabrics, and occasionally in one silk stuff, pongee, 
which washes perfectly well. It is the theory of 
all true decorative art that its materials should 
never interfere with the full purpose of the arti- 
cle to which it is applied. Thus, for instance, it 
is-not considered really artistic to make tidies, 
sideboard covers, doyleys, and similar things out 
of any stuff which will not wash, because these 
things easily soil, and require frequent cleansing. 
Pongee, the pretty soft India silk, which makes 
such cool summer dresses, is, from its texture 
and its delicate buff shade, a charming body to 


make all sorts of odd fancy coverings of, and | 


bright -colored embroidery on it is specially at- 


tractive. It endures the laundry as well as most | 
| take the precaution to put each skein separately 


linen goods ; it comes of a very convenient width 


—about ordinary silk width—fringes delicately, | 


as any fabric used for sideboard covers, etc., 
should, and costs about sixty cents a yard. 

Two shades.of blue silk, two shades of rich 
(scarlet) red, two shades of brown, are all ex- 
tremely effective on pongee, and a well-harmo- 
nized conglomerate of colors is handsome, if the 
colors are rightly managed. To harmonize a 
number of colors and a number of shades of dif- 
ferent colors is a very difficult task, and it can 
hardly be taught to a person who has not a quick 


eye for color. To blend contrasting hues, dull |: 
| .cloth border in appliqué, by cutting the large fig- 
; ‘ures out of two shades of plush, and embroider- 


shades should generally be chosen, so that all 
violent contrasts shall be avoided. Pure blues, 


reds, greens, yellows, etc., should not be used to- |; 

gether, because each color stands out in clear } 

; of it, the pattern might be put in the corners of 
a cloth in groups of three to good effect. 


and painful prominence, and there is no soft 
merging into each other. But blues with a sus- 
picion of green in their composition, reds verging 
a trifle toward brown, greens bordering on olive, 
will work well together. Yellow can be used in 
a much more vivid shade, because a very little of 
it goes a great way; yet yellow is very impor- 


tant, and wherever it can properly be used, it 


ought to be. In the putting together of the mod- 
ern dull shades, it will be found that the result 


the harshness of old-fashioned coloring. The 
Egyptian design worked in many colors has an 
especially Eastern efféct, and is very handsome 
on soft-finished coarse crash, whether yellow- 
white or entirely unbleached. It may also be 
done in embroidery cotton of two or three dif- 
ferent colors. The usual red and blue and red 
and black are good,\the, main outlines being 
done in one shade, and the shorter and finer lines 
in the other. ‘The working in several colors ne- 
cessarily implies the using of either silks or 
erewels. In the matter of silks, that called “ filo- 
selle,” and known in days of yore as filling silk, 
jis generally used on coarse linen; for very del- 
jeate lines on fine linen, a floss, sold at three or 
four cents a yard, and technically called Hea- 
ton silk at the Decorative Art rooms, is used. 
‘This produces effects almost as delicate as etch- 
ing, when neatly used. Needlefuls of it should 
be very short—even shorter than those of filo- 
selle—because it rubs and frays so easily, and 
while it looks badly, is also poor economy. Filo- 
selle comes in skeins, each strand of which is 


| composed of twelve threads, that can be used sep- 


arately, or, where a very heavy outline is desired, 
two threads can be used. Where two threads 
‘are used, however, they must always be cut of 
the same length, and never doubled. In‘employ- 
ing silk on washable articles, it is, of course, of 
much importance that the colors should be fast. 
‘The Heaton silks are warranted not to fade, and 
with the exception of the blues—blue in all mate- 
‘rials being very unvertain—bear out the claim. 
Filoselle is less sure; but many needle-women 


into boiling water on the fire a little while, so 


; that any unpermanent dye may loosen itself, and 
} not subsequently injure the embroidery. The pro- 
: cess does little harm to the sill or shade, and is 


likely to save much later trouble. Knots in the 
-end of embroidery threads are apt to strain the 
‘threads, and professional needle-women never 


' ‘use them, but hold the end in place by the fingers 


-of the left hand until the work is began. Crew- 


| el can not be split, but it comes in fine and 


coarse qualities, which serve all purposes. 
The Egyptian design might be used for a table- 


ing the stems and the outlines of the small figures 
in filoselle. Instead of making an entire border 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpDeENT. ] 


HE dresses that are worn in the morning are 
not only short, but so narrow in the skirt 


| ‘that it would be impossible to walk in them with- 


loses nothing in brightness; it only gets rid of [, out taking very short steps, This short narrow 


skirt serves as the foundation for the trimmings 
in such variety and the polonaises of such dis- 
similar forms that are now in vogue, 

Woollen dresses with very small plaids, color- 
ed threads, etc., are always trimmed with plain 
wool of the prevailing color of the plaid; but this 
trimming is invariably brightened by a piping of 
the most vivid color found therein. The extreme 
simplicity of the street costumes worn in the 
morning, either on foot or in a carriage, is com- 
pensated for by the richness of those assumed 
later in the day. The luncheon, dinner, theatre, 
and evening toilettes are dazzling, picturesque, 
varied, and of a splendor never before attained. 
Silk stuffs are embroidered with silk, or else 
spangled or brocaded with gold or silver. The 
long trains of the brocade, velvet, and satin 
dresses sweep the carpets and staircases, and the 
exquisite white laces—the rusty or yellowish 
tinge being less esteemed than formerly—are ar- 
ranged in jabots, collarettes of all forms, and 
cuffs. Plush enriches almost all toilettes with its 
effective light and shades. Provided they know 
how to assimilate, in the present eclectic fashion, 
the elements that are suited to their figure, face, 
and age, all women are beautiful; without excep- 
tion; when they are not, it is because they have 
not chosen wisely. 

Among the entirely new woollen fabrics, men- 


‘tion should’ be made of a fleecy stuff called poil 


de chameau, or camel’s-hair, and which differs in 
tint according as-the hair-comes from the back 
or legs of the camel; this, combined with plush 
of a similar color, and trimmed with colored metal 
buttons, is considered the most elegant morning 
costume of the moment.’ : 

For these costumes gold braid is also used, as 
trimming on dark green, dark blue, plum-color, 
and even on black. This trimming is beauti- 
ful, but one must be very elegant to wear it; 
for these gold braids will have but ‘a’ brief reign, 
and to-day it is necessary to’ know how to choose, 
not only what suits one’s ‘style, but what suits 
one’s purse and surroundings. When a lady 
can not renew her wardrobe without ceasing, she 
should select standard fashions, and not under- 
take to adopt the caprices that vanish in a day. 
Gold braid is used like soutache, with two or 
three rows sewed on the edges and seams of 
dresses. All combinations of two fabrics are in 
fashion. One of the prettiest consists in making 
the skirt with three perpendicular pleats of plain 
cashmere, then three similar pleats of plain satin, 
and so on for the whole skirt. Another is made 
also plain, but with the skirt of cashmere, and 
the tablier of satin closely shirred, either hori- 
zontally or diagonally; in this case the joining 
seams between the skirt and the tablier are cov- 
ered either by a flat bias fold or a ruche, so as to 
represent a dress opening over 4 petticoat simu- 
lated by the tablier. These bias folds are often 
made of velvet of the same color as the satin and 
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cashmere, but embroidered with gold, or else of 
plush, and in the latter case the jacket corsage 
is made of the same plush. 

Many corsages are worn laced in front, and 
opening, or rather half opening, over a silk plas- 
tron, or high chemisette of light Surah, or a 
guimpe of black or white lace, according to wheth- 
er the dress is black or colored. Dubarry cor- 
sages are made of brocaded silk, the designs of 
which are embroidered with gold. This half- 
open corsage is furnished with a triple jabot of 
broad white lace. I have seen it made of light 
>lue brocade silk, and accompanied with a skirt 
o. light blue satin trimmed with gold-lace. 
An ong the half-long sleeves devoted to evening 
toilettes, some are pleated perpendicularly, and 
termiuate at the elbow, where they are finished 
by a cuff covered with white lace, and slightly 
bouffant, forming what was called a sabot at the 
close of the last century. After borrowing from 
the eighteenth century a feminine corsage, Dame 
Fashion has appropriated from it several mascu- 
line coats, among others the Marquis habit, made 
of brocaded silk, and opening over a plush waist- 
coat, with buttons of painted porcelain, represent- 
ing shepherds, shepherdesses, and sheep. These 
buttons are large enough to give space for small 
landscapes. The Marquis habit is finished with 
a lace jabot. 

The latest fancy in the fashionable world is a 
fashion representing three dresses worn one above 
the other, each of a different fabric. The dress, 
of bishop’s violet brocade, is cut away very far 
on each side, 80 as to show from the belt a 
breadth of plush of a darker shade of the same 
color; this breadth is shorter than the dress, and 
is finished on the bottom by a very deep pleated 
flounce of old gold satin merveilleux; this flounce 
extends (but very narrow, so as to form a bala- 
yeuse) entirely around the bottom of the dress. 
The corsage of the latter, which is open almost 
from the top to the bottom, is pointed, and is 
laced over a pleated plastron of old gold satin. 
In a word, this toilette, which is copied from one 
of Titian’s pictures, seems composed of an under- 
dress of old gold satin, a second short plush dress, 
and a third trailing brocade robe. This combi- 
nation, moreover, if not exactly quiet, is at least 
less conspicuous than some that are devised. 
‘Shere is one now in course of preparation, to be 
worn at a marriage, with the under-skirt of cream 
sacin, the second short skirt of light blue plush, 
and the robe, or dress itself, of bronze brocade, 
with the designs embroidered all over with plain 
and frosted gold. 

But by the side of these splendors there are 
simple toilettes that are charming. These are al- 
ways of wool, principally of vigogne and cache- 
mire de l’Inde. Here is the type of one of these 
truly Parisian costumes, Round skirt of seal 
brown cachemire, trimmed with a very deep 
flounce bordered by a band of Scotch plaid with 
red threads. Above this flounce is a broad 
drapery of the same Scotch plaid, with two flat 
revers of seal brown cachemire, buttoned back 
with three very large button-holes and red but- 
tons. The skirt is slightly draped in the back. 
The basque, of seal brown cachemire, has very 
long and clinging skirts, and is made with a small 
Carrick cape, bordered with Scotch plaid. Large 
seal brown felt hat, with mottled seal brown and 
red feathers. : 

If the fashion of very long black kid gloves 
has disappeared, unless, at least, for wholly black 
evening toilettes, another has arisen in its stead— 
that of gloves entirely covering the arm, whatever 
may be the length of the sleeve, even when very 
short. These gloves are almost always of white 
or cream peau de Swade, embroidered in colored 
silks with bouquets, garlands, branches of leaves, 
etc., but, above all, with an escutcheon and armo- 
rial bearings, when the wearer chances to possess 
them, surmounted by the crown belonging to the 
title borne by her. Ladies who have neither coats 
of arms nor crowns have their initials embroider- 
ed on their gloves, or sometimes a well-chosen 
motto. Fancy jewelry is still the rage; among 
other articles, a huge clasp, in shape precisely like 
the great brass belt clasp for dresses, but these 
clasps are made of diamonds, and used in the 
guise of a brooch. Exmevine Raymon. 


LITTLE BLICK. 
A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 


Exoriienr Jacob and Barbara Fels 
Were honest and hard-working people; 
Their farm gave a living, and gave little else, 
Save glimpses of Mitteldorf steeple, 
"Neath which Pastor Mihibach, with pfous Intention, 
Preached heaven and—the place it's not proper to 
mention. 


Now our fdeas of a future world’s bliss 
We're apt, be they gloomy or pleasant, 
To draw from the patterns life shows us in this; 
And living fs hard for the peasant; 
The poor German pastor finds life quite as tearful: 
So faith around Mitteldorf wasn’t too cheerful. 


Saddest of a)) with the gospel of joy 
Was good Farmer Fels; and with reason, 
His neighbors declared, for he had such a boy— 
A bundle of infantile treason, 
A six-year-old reprobate, golden-baired sinner, 
Who wouldn't learn psalms, and who would bolt his 
dinner. 


Blick, he was called, for his mischief was done 
As swiftly and nataral as winking. 
A mischief right wicked it was, and not fan; 
For Blick did his own little thinking, 
Believed Heaven’s wrath against small boys was awful, 
Yet took like a pirate to all things unlawful. 


The apples he stole and the kittens he drowned 
Would furnish a sizable city 
With cider and music; the birds’ nests he found, 
And robbed without conscience or pity, 
Passed counting, as wicked young Blick had passed 
fearing © 
The scoldings and blows that attend moral rearing. 
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Jacob had said, amd the boy understood, 
That bad childrem burned up forever; 
And Barbara urged him each day to be good, 
With threats God would pardon him never. 
Blick answered his paresits till horror would seize 


fem: 
“They're tho croth Lm heg.ven, I don’t care to pleathe 
’em.” 4 


What could be done with so wicked a child? 
The pastor prescribed Bible verses. 
“The profligate son is by Satan beguiled, 
So teach him the Scriptural curses.” 
“They're awful long words; though,” laughed Blick, 
“they don’t scare ‘me, 
T'th tho drefful bad, and the angelth can’t bear 
me.” 


Blick shook hie curis, and ran after the sheep. 
"Twas twilight, that eve of all others 

When, smiling and waiin from his soft baby sleep, 
A child, like our own little brothers— 

The blessed Christ Child, with embraces so tender— 

Drew all the dark world into heaven’s own splendor. 


Christmas diveraion was quite new to Blick. 
And there was a ‘‘ Ch) istmas-tree party” 
The good pastor's wife ‘was to give; and so quick 
The boy went his erraiid, and hearty, 
That Jacob could never suspect he was cheating, 
And left a stray lamb on the mountain path bleating. 


Dressed in his best, with brand-new wooden shoes, 
And face all ashime, he went tradging 
To Mitteldorf; thougt he could hardly refuse 
To mark how his comacience kept nudging 
His guilty young elbow; and bitter winds sighing 
Seemed fearfully like & lost lamb’s mournful crying. 


Barbara said, ‘‘ Mind your mamners, you Blick, 
For this is the parsonage homse now.” 
The boy made a bob and a neat little kick. 
Said Jacob, “ Be still as a mouse now ; 
The Christ-Child is here, and he hates every bad 


boy.” 
Blick muttered, “‘ Don’t care,” and behaved like a mad 
boy. 


Stay with bis father and mother he wouldn’t, 
But hither and thither went racing, 
And answered the pastor’s reproofs as he shouldn't, 
Till suddenly short he stopped, facing 
A glitter and glory of innocent splendor, 
A scene that was bright, and yet home-like and 
tender. 


Made as a bower, with flowers entwined 

On drapery gauze-like and tinted, 
The parlor just opened on Blick’s simple mind 

As something life never had hinted. . 
A tree, hang with lights and with beauty Elysian, ; 
Was there in the midst, and beneath it—a vision. 


A dear little child—’twas the good pastor's own— 
Half scared and half sweetly audacious, 
A wee baby lad, that just toddled alone, 
Stood forth (ah! the custom is 
As Jesus the Child, whom the blesséd old story 
Brings close to our hearts in His infantile glory. , 


Blick showed amaze in his wandering stare. 
The baby, espying how rosy z 
The chap's little cheeks were, how yellow his hair, 
Laughed softly, and reached. him a posy, 
Then held out his dimpled arms, frankly and merry, 
And put up his lips, that were sweet as a cherry. 


Springing at once to the pretty embrace 
(For children, thank Heaven? aren’t haughty), 
Blick cried, with delight shining out of his face, 
“The Christ-Child don’t thay I am naughty. 
Oh, thee how he puth bith dear white armth around 


me, 
Like I wath his brother, and he had jntht found 
me!” 


Things are received very much as they seem 
At six years of age, and the portal 
Of heaven seemed opened to Blick in a dream. . 
That the baby was only a mortal 
He never suspected ; then, after he kissed him, 
The boy wasn’t thonght of till somebody missed 
him. ‘ 
Long was the search through the house and the 
street ; . 
The village was all in a flurry. 
The snow began falling, but no one coukd meet 
The lost little Blick. In a hurry, : 
With lanterns, a crowd went abroad on the high- 
road ; 


Then hunted the fields and the steep mountain by- 
road. 


“Surely,” said Jacob, “the child will be dead 
If even we find him, so bitter 
The night is, and windy, and dark overhead.” 
“The snow, with its treacherous glitter, 
Will cover him up,” sobbed poor Barbara, wildly ; 
While Miihlbach, the pastor, encouraged them mildly. 


Suddenty rose a great shouting and cheer. A 
Those high on the mountain had found him! 
The others with dreadful forebodings drew near, 
Then all gathered closely around him. 
What! frozen? What! dying? Perhaps dead al- 
ready! 
No, thank you; Blick stood on his legs, strong and 
steady. 


Fighting along in the teeth of the storm, 
Bare-headed, and yet clasping tightly 

A lamb, that he tried to hold sheltered and warm, 
The brave litle man looked up brightly, 

And said, “Take the Jammie; he’s froze, very nearly. 

I got him betauth the Christ-Child lovth me dearly.” 


“Tf,” he went on, condescending to ride 
His father’s strong arm, and be petted, 
‘The lamb had bewn lotht, the dear Christ would have 
cried, 
“And then I'd been dreffully fretted.” 
Fagged out, he soon slept. ‘‘Let me kiss him and 
hold him; 
To-morrow,” wept Barbara, “I'll have to scold bim.” 


“No,” cried good Miihlbach ; “‘ the boy has come near 
The truth of our dear, divine Master. 

A sweet, cheerfal love is more potent than fear, 
Your eadly mistaken old pastor 

Has laid the dark shadows of earth on God's glory. 

My sermon for Christmas is—little Blick’s story.” 


(Begun in Harprr’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIIL) 
SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avutnor or “A Prrinogss or Tuvne,” “A Dauentes 
or Hern,” “Tur STRANGE ADVENTURTS OF A 
Puarton,” *‘Macieop oF Dake,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
IN THE DEEPS. 


Tne sudden shock of the cold night air was a 
relief to his burning brain; and so, as he also 
passed into the crowded streets, was the low, 
continuous thunder all around him. The theatres 
were coming out ; cabs, omnibuses, carriages, add- 
ed to the muffled roar; the pavements were 
thronged with people talking, laughing, jostling, 
calling out one to the other. He was glad to lose 
himself in this seething multitude; he was glad 
to be hidden by the darkness ; he would try to 
think. 

But his thoughts were too rapid and terrible 
to be very clear. He only vaguely knew—it was 
a consciousness that seemed to possess both heart 
and brain like a consuming fire—that the beauti- 
ful dreams he had been dreaming of a future be- 
yond the wide Atlantic, with Natalie living and 
working by his side, her proud spirit cheering 
him on and refusing to be daunted—these dreams 
had been suddenly snatched away from him; and 
in their stead, right before him, stood this pitti- 
less, inexorable fate. He could not quite tell 
how it had all occurred; but there at least was 
the horrible certainty staring him right in the face, 
He could not avoid it; he could not shut his eyes 
to it, nor draw back from it; there was no es- 
cape. Then some wild desire to have the thing 
done at once possessed him. At once—at once 
—and then the grave would cover over his re- 
morse and despair. Natalie would forget: she 
had ber mother now to console her. Evelyn 
would say, “ Poor devil! he was not the first who 
got into mischief by meddling in schemes without 
knowing how far he might have to go.” Then, 
amid all this confused din of the London streets, 
what was the phrase that kept ringing in his ears ? 
—“ And when she bids die he shall surely die.” 
But he no longer heard the pathetic vibration of 
Natalie Lind’s voice; the words sounded to him 
solemn, and distant, and hopeless, like a knell. 
But only if it were over—that was again his 
wild desire. In the grave was forgetfulness and 
peace. 

Presently a curious fancy seized him. At the 
corner of Windmill Street a ragged youth was 
bawling out the name of a French journal. Brand 
bought a copy of the journal, passed on, and walk- 
ed into an adjacent café, and took a seat at one 
of the small tables, A waiter came to him, and 
he mechanically ordered coffee. He began to 
search this newspaper for the array of paragraphs 
usually headed “ Tribunaux.” 

At last, in a corner of the newspaper, he found 
that heading, though under it there was nothing 
of any importance or interest. But it was the 
heading itself that had a strange fascination for 
him, He kept his eyes fixed on it. Then he be- 
gan to see detached phrases and sentences—or 
perhaps it was only in his brain that he saw them: 
“The Assassination of Count Zaccatelli.—The ac- 
cused, an Englishman, who refuses‘to declare his 
name—admits that he had no personal enmity— 
commanded to execute this horrible crime—a pun- 
ishment decreed by a Society which he will not 
name—confesses his guilt—is anxious to be sen- 
tenced at once, and to die as soon as the law per- 
mits. ,. . This morning the assassin of Cardinal 
Zaccatelli—who has declared his name to be Ed- 
ward Bernard—was executed.” 

He hurriedly folded up the paper, just as if he 
were afraid of some one overlooking and reading 
these words, and glanced around. No one was 
regarding him. The café was nearly full, and 
there was plenty of laughing and talking amid 
the glare of the gas. He slunk out of the place, 
leaving his coffee untasted. 

But when he had got outside, he straitened 
himself up, and his face assumed a firmer expres- 
sion. He walked quickly along to Clarges Street. 
The Evelyns’ house was dark from top to bottom : 
apparently the family had retired for the night. 
“Perhaps he is at the Century,” Brand said to 
himself, as he started off again. But just as he 
got to the corner of the street, a hansom drove 
up, and the driver, taking the corner too quickly, 
sent the wheel on to the curb. 

“Why don’t you look where you're going to?” 
a voice called out from the inside of the cab. 

“Ts that you, Evelyn?” Brand cried, 

“Yes, it is!” was the reply; and the hansom 
was stopped, and Lord Evelyn descended. “I 
am happy to say that I can still answer for my- 
self. I thought we were in for a smash.” 

“Can you spare me five minutes ?” 

“ Five hours, if you like.” 

The man was paid; the two friends walked 
along the pavement together. ‘ 

“T am glad to have found you after all, Eve- 
lyn,” Brand said. ‘The fact is, my nerves have 
had a bad shake.” 

“Tnever knew you had any. I always fancied 
you could drive a fire-brigade engine full gallop 
along the Strand, on a wet night, with the theatres 
coming out.” 

“A few minutes’ talk with you will help me to 
pull myself together again. Need we go into the 
house ?” 

“We sha’n’t wake anybody.” 

They noiselessly went into the house, and pass- 
ed along the hall until they reached a small room 
behind the dining-room. The gas was lit, burn- 
ing low. There were biscuits, seltzer-water, and 
spirits on the table. 

Lord Evelyn was insthe act of turning the gas 
higher, when he happened to catch sight of his 
friend. He uttered a quick exclamation. Brand, 
who had sat down on a chair, was crying, with 
his hands over his face, like a woman. 
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“Great heavens! what is it, Brand ?” 

That confession of weakness did not last long. 
Brand rose to his feet impatiently, and took a turn 
or two up and down the small room. 

“What is it? Well, I have received my sen- 
tence to-night, Evelyn. But it isn’t that; it is 
the thought of those I shall leave behind-—Nat- 
alie, and those boys of my sister, if people 
were to find out after all that they were related 
to me—” 

He was looking at the things that presented 
themselves to his own mind; he forgot that Eve- 
lyn could not understand; he almost forgot that 
he was speaking aloud. But by-and-by he got 
himself better under control. He sat down again. 
He forced himself to speak calmly: the only sign 
of emotion was that his face was rather pale, and 
his eyes iooked tired and harassed. 

“Yes, I told you my aervous system had got a 
shock, Evelyn. But I think I have got over it. 
It won’t do for one in my position to abandon 
one’s self to sentiment.” 

“T wish you would tell me what you mean.” 

Brand regarded him. 

“T can not tell you the whole thing; but this 
will be enough. The Council have decreed the 
death of a certain person, and I am appointed his 
executioner.” 

“You are raving mad !”” 

“Perhaps it would be better if I were,” he 
said, with a sigh. ‘“ However, such is the fact. 
The ballot was taken to-night; the lot fell to me, 
I have no one to blame—except myself.” 

Lord Evelyn was too horrified to speak. The 
calm manner of his companion ought to have car- 
ried conviction with it; and yet—and yet—how 
could such a thing be possible ? 

“Yes, I blame myself,” Brand said, “for not 
having made certain reservations when pledging 
myself to the Society. But how was one to think 
of such things? When Lind used to denounce 
the outrages of the Nihilists, and talk with indig- 
nation of the useless crimes of the Camorra, how 
could one have thought it possible that assassina- 
tion should be demanded of you as a duty ?” 

“But Lind!” Lord Evelyn exclaimed. ‘Sure- 
ly Lind does not approve of such a thing !” 

“No, he does not,” Brand answered. ‘“ He says 
it will prove a misfortune—” 

“Then why does he not protest ?” 

“Protest against a decree of the Council!” the 
other exclaimed. ‘“ You don’t know as much as 
I do, Evelyn, about that Council. No, I have 
sworn obedience, and I will obey.” 

He had recovered his firmness; he seemed re- 
signed—even resolved. It was his friend who 
was excited. 

“T tell you all the oaths in the world can not 
compel a man to commit murder,” Evelyn said, 
hotly. 

“Oh, they don’t call it murder,” Brand replied, 
without any bitterness whatever; “they call it a 
punishment, a warning to the evil-doers of Eu- 
rope. And no doubt this man is a great scoun- 
drel, and can not be reached by the law; and 
then, besides, one of the members of the Society, 
who is poor and old, and who has suffered griev- 
ous wrong from this man, has appealed to the 
Council to avenge him. No; I can see their po- 
sition. I have no doubt they believe they are 
acting justly.” 

“But you yourself do not think so.” 

“My dear fellow, it is not for the private sol- 
dier to ask whether his sovereign has gone to 
war justly or unjustly. It is his business to obey 
commands—to kill if need be—according to his 
oath.” 

“Why, you are taking the thing as a matter of 
course,” Lord Evelyn cried, indignantly. ‘I can 
not believe it possible yet. And—and if it were 
possible, consider how I should upbraid myself: 
it was I who led you into this affair, Brand.” 

“Oh no,” said the other, absently. 

He was staring into the smouldering fire, and 
for a second or two he sat in silence. Then he 
said, slowly and thoughtfully: 

“T am afraid I have led a very selfish life. 
Natalie would not say so; she is generous, But 
it is true. Well, this will make some atonement. 
She will know that I kept my word to her. She 
gave me that ring, Evelyn.” 

He held out his hand for a moment. 

“Tt was a pledge that I should never draw 
back from my allegiance to the Society. Well, 
neither she nor I then fancied this thing could 
happen; but now I am not going to turn coward. 
You saw me show the white feather, Evelyn, for 
a minute or two: I don’t think it was about my- 
self; it was about her-—and—and one or two oth- 
ers. You see our talking together has sent off 
all that nervous excitement; now we can speak 
about business—” 

“TI will not—I will not,” Evelyn said, still 
ly moved. “I will go to Lind himself. I will 
tell him that no duty of this kind was ever con- 
templated by any one joining here, It may be 
all very well for Naples or Sicily ; it won’t do for 
the people on this side the Channel. It will ruin 
his work. He must appeal; I will drive him to it.” 

“My dear fellow,” Brand said, quietly, “I told 
you Lind has accepted the execution of this affair 
with reluctance. He knows it will do our work 
—well, my share in it will be soon over—no good. 
But in this business there is no appeal. You are 
only a Companion; you don’t know what strin- 
gent vows you have to undertake when you get 
into the other grades. Moreover, I must tall you 
this thing to his credit: he is not bound to take 
the risk of the ballot himself, but he did to-night, 
It is all over and settled, Evelyn. What is one 
man’s life, more or less? People go to throw 
away hundreds of thousands of lives ‘ with a light 
heart.’ And even if this affair should give a 
slight shock to some of our friends here, the ef- 
fect will not be permanent. The organization is 
too big, too strong, too eager, to be really injured 
by such a trifle. I want to talk about business 
matters now.” 

“T won’t hear you—I will not allow this—” 
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Lord Evelyn protested, trembling with excite- 
ment. 

“You must hear me; the time is-short,” Brand 
said, with decision. “ When this thing has to be 
done, I don’t know; I shall probably hear to- 
morrow ; but I must at once take steps to pre- 
vent shame falling on the few relatives I have. 
I shall pretend to set out on some hunting expe- 
dition or other—Africa is a good big place for 
one to lose one’s self in—and if I do not return, 
what then? I shall leave you my executor, Eve- 
lyn; or rather it will be safer to do the whole 
thing by deed of gift. I shall give my sister’s 
eldest son the Buckinghamshire place; then I 
must leave the other one something. Five hun- 
dred pounds at four per cent. would pay that 
poor devil Kirski’s rent for him, and help him on 
a bit. Then I am going to make you a present, 

Evelyn ; so you see you shall benefit too. Then 
«as for Natalie—or rather, her mother—” 

“Her mother!” Evelyn stared at him. 

“ Natalie’s mother is in London: you will learn 
her story from herself,” Brand continued, briefly. 
“Tn the mean time, do not tell Lind until she 
permits you. I have taken rooms for her in Hans 
Place, and Natalie will no doubt go to see her each 
day; but I am afraid the poor lady is not very 
well off, for the family has always been in polit- 
ical troubles. Well, you see, Evelyn, I could 
leave you a certain sum, the interest of which 
you could manage to convey to her in some round- 
about and delicate way that would not hurt her 
pride. You could do this, of course—” 

“But you are talking as if your death was cer- 
tain!” Lord Evelyn exclaimed, rather wildly. 
“ Even if it is all true, you might escape—” 

Brand turned away his head as he spoke. 

“Do you think, then,” he said, slowly, “that, 
even if that were possible, I should care to live 
red-handed? The Council can not demand that 
of me too. If there is one bullet for him, the 
next one will be for myself; and if I miss the 
first shot, I shall make ‘sure about the second. 
There will be no examination of the prisoner, as 
far as I am concerned, I shall leave a paper 
stating the object and cause of my attempt; but 
I shall go into it nameless; and the happiest 
thing I can hope for is that forgetfulness will 
gather round it and me as speedily as may 
be.” 

Lord Evelyn was deeply distressed. He could 
no longer refuse to believe. And inadvertently 
he bethought himself of the time when he had 
beseeched and entreated this old friend of his to 
join the great movement that was to regenerate 
Europe. Was this the end, then—a vulgar crime ? 
The strong, manly, generous life to be thrown 
away, and Natalie left broken-hearted ? 

“What about her?” he asked, timidly. 

“ About Natalie, do you mean?” said Brand, 
starting somewhat. ‘Curiously enough, I was 
thinking about her also. I was wondering wheth- 
er it could be concealed from her, whether it would 
not be better to let her imagine with the others 
that I had got drowned or killed somewhere. 
But I could not do that. The uncertainty would 
hang over her for years. Better the sharp pain 
at once—of parting; then her mother must take 
charge of her, and console her, and be kind to 
her. What I fear most is that she may blame 
herself—she may fancy that she is somehow re- 

jponsible—” 

“It is I; surely, who must take that blame on 
myself,” said Lord Evelyn, sadly. ‘“ But for me, 
how could you have been led into joining the 
Society ?” 

“Neither she nor you has anything to re- 
proach yourself with. What was my life worth 
to me when I joined? Then for a time I saw a 
vision of what may yet be in the world—of what 
will be, please God ; and what does it matter if 
one here or one there falls out of the ranks ?— 
the great army is moving on. And for a time 
there were other visions. Poor Natalie! I am 
glad her mother has come to her at last.” 

He rose. : 

“TJ wish I could offer you a bed here,” Lord 
Evelyn said. 

“T have a great many things to arrange to- 
night,” he answered, simply. “Perhaps I may 
not be able to get to bed at all.” 

Lord Evelyn hesitated. 

““When can I see you to-morrow?” he said at 
length. ‘“ You know I am going to Lind the first 
thing in the morning—” 

Brand stopped him abruptly. 

“J must absolutely forbid your doing anything 
of the kind,” said he, firmly. “This is a matter 
of the greatest secrecy ; there is to be no talking 
about it; I have given you some hint, and the 
same I shall give to Natalie; and there an end.” 
He added, “ Your interference would be quite use- 
less, Evelyn. The matter is not in Lind’s hands.” 

He bade his friend good-night. 

“Thank you for letting me bore you so long. 
You see, I expected talking over the thing would 
drive off that first shock of nervousness. Now I 
am going to play the part of Karl Sand with in- 
difference. When you hear of me, you will think 
I must have been brought up by the Tugendbund, 
or the Carbonari, or some of those societies.” 

This cheerfulness did not quite deceive Lord 
Evelyn. He bade his friend good-night with some 
sadness; his mind was not at ease about the share 
he attributed to himself in this calamity. 

When Brand reached his chambers in Bucking- 
ham Street, there was a small parcel awaiting him. 
He opened it, and found a box with, inside, a tiny 
nosegay of sweet-smelling flowers. These were 
not half as splendid as those he had got the pre- 
vious afternoon for the rooms in Hans Place ; but 
there was something accompanying: them that 
gave them sufficient value. It was a strip of pa- 
per, and on it was written, “From Natalie and 
from Natalushka, with more than thanks.” 

“T will carry them with me,” he thought to 
himself, “until the day of my death. Perhaps 
they may not have quite withered by then.” 

(ro BE OONTINUED.] 


SONNET. 


I watkrp a league alone beside the sea; 

I found a jewel lying on the strand; 

I stooped and raised it with a careless hand, 
Not knowing what its hidden worth might be. 
And in an hour the jewel grew to me 

Dearer than any other in the land; 

And in an hour I lost it in the sand 

Whereon the surges murmured ceaselessly. 

It ap Bea there are others, rarely set 

And fashioned fairer, but for me I know 
There is but this one in the world; and yet, 
Though through the years that shall hereafter flow 
I shall not find it, let not vain Regret 

Move mutely with me wheresoe’er I go. 


AT FIFTY. 

ES, fifty is a great age—people seem to think 

it is; a half-century. I have felt it as I 
looked back upon the years; I have felt it as I 
looked before me in the glass ; I have felt it in the 
society of Belle and her mates; I have felt it when 
people treated me with the cool politeness due 
their own self-respect, and, that done, have fled 
to the charms of little Belle and Alice, that only 
yesterday I remember in their cradles; and if I 
had any common-sense I should not have felt it 
with the regret I did. 

But I hated all along to be growing toward 
fifty. I hated to see that I could not sit out- 
doors of an evening without a little shawl; that I 
could not take the old rambles and rides of my 
youth unless fatigued; that instead of thrilling 
freshly in every nerve to the beauty of sunset 
and scenery as I used to do, I quivered only in re- 
membering how I used to thrill. 

And then, too, I dreaded to be old, thinking if 
some day—some day—Maskelyn should see me, 
and pass by without knowing me, or, if knowing 
me, knowing only to suffer mortal shock at the 
sight: never thinking that Maskelyn also was grow- 
ing old. Ah, perhaps I should have dreaded it all 
the more if I had thought the years were setting 
lines in the smooth olive of that face, were dim- 
ming the fire of those great eyes, were whitening 
the darkness of the locks that fell across that 
brow of his, were impairing the music of that 
voice. I never did think it. To me he had a 
sort of immortality. And now—now I am fifty 
years old, as I was yesterday; but it is not bitter 
any more, as it was yesterday, with that old bit- 
terness of vanished strength and interest; for I 
love life, Ifeel the blood bounding warmly in my 
veins ; death seems farther away than ever—it is 
only bitter now because I have nothing but this old 
face, this old heart, these used-up fifty years, to 
give Maskelyn. It is bitter, too, lest people 
should smile at Maskelyn— 

I was sitting in the porch, thinking of my 
years, that day. After all, it seemed but the day 
before that I had sat there with the delicious 
odor of the honeysuckles blowing all about me in 
the dusk, and Maskelyn sat at my side, and the 
very air we breathed fanned to and fro in the 
fragrance full of the dark sweet mystery of love. 
It seemed as if all the world had been made just to 
come to blossom in that evening, stars and winds 
and vaults of heaven, the evening that he first 
said in words that he loved me, although our lives 
had grown together so for years that we had each 
known the thought of the other without speaking, 
and knew that there were no others on earth that 
could ever come as close to either of us as the 
other did. ; 

But this crowned the whole with certainty, and 
we looked in each other’s faces in the gleams of 
the starlight as if we were the two only people on 
the planet. Alas, we were not! 

For Maskelyn was:still very young; and the 
traveller for a commercial house, he had his way 
to make. It was the morning after that night in 
the dark and the dew and the honeysuckle odor 
that he left the ring on my finger, and went off 
on one of his journeys. He was to go down the 
river to New Orleans before he returned ; and he 
took the steamer Beauxtemps at St. Louis—and it 
was thirty years before I heard from him how it 
all happened. But the world is full of tongues, 
and I heard it, all the same, on the four winds 
that blow no-one knows whither. 

There had taken passage on that fatal steamer 
a wealthy planter of Louisiana, with his wife, an 
invalid French lady, and their young daughter 
Adéle, She was a lovely little thing, this Adéle, 
andshesang like abird. Maskelyn heard her sing- 
ing one evening, and, passionately fond of music, 
he soon made her acquaintance, and was sing- 
ing with her. She was as child-like, too, as she 
was young and pretty; she had soon confided to 
him_all her affairs, and he, secure in his plighted 
love, and never dreaming of misconstruction or 
trouble, became her hourly associate, and took 
pleasure in her innocent companionship. 

One afternoon they sat in their accustomed seat, 
reading, as it chanced, from the same book. In 
their occupation and their talk they had taken 
no notice of the excitement of the people about 
them, and if they knew they were racing the 
Charon, so they had been doing half the week, 
and thought nothing of it. And all at once a 
shriek of countless: voices rent the air; there 
was a shock and an explosion, as if the bottom- 
less pit had broken through the bed of the river. 
The air was full of flying beams and falling men 
and women ; the river was full of them; and they 
were two among them all, afloat but alive. 

Afloat in the branches of a huge tree that was 
sailing and swirling down the river, and in no 
immediate danger of destruction, but exhausted, 
and unable to do more than keep the breath they 
had for a while. If others had been saved, they 
had reached one of the banks, or had been picked 
up by the Charon’s boats. The quick Southern 
dusk was upon them before Adéle had done more 
than open her eyes and close them again. Nei- 
ther she nor he had been seriously hurt, but 
they were absolutely alone in the thick night and 
the rushing river. What else could they do but 
comfort one another, poor children, sitting side 
by side in the cradle made by the big branches, 
and trembling at all the dark, unknown tumult of 


the torrent, till suddenly, with a shock that might 
have wrecked them had not their clothes been 
caught on the branches, they were anchored on a 
mud-spit, and the stream was sweeping by ? 

The morning dawned redly over the great sea- 
like river. Flat-boat and raft and steamer went 


‘along; but no one saw their signals, or seeing, 


no one heeded them. Another weary night, fam- 
ished and faint, but keeping each other’s courage 
up; and at noon ofthe next day they were taken 
off. But in the two days and nights Maskelyn 
had learned that she loved him. And when, in 
turn, she learned that her love was in vain, it was 
only by force of arms that he hindered her from 
seeking the watery death from which he had res- 
cued her. The poor little passionate tropical crea- 
ture! 

He saw her, however, no more for a month aft- 
er the time that he left her at her father’s door 
in New Orleans, where he found the black-robed 


parents, who had themselves been saved, but who. 


had thought their child lost, and received her as 
one raised from the grave, and would have given 
Maskelyn their all as her preserver. But Maske- 
lyn did not present himself there again; and it 
was not till his return from a trip through the 
neighboring region that Adéle’s father was able 
to find him, and to beseech him to accompany him 
if he would save his child a second time from 
death. And he found her on the brink of madness. 

Compelled by their kindness and their grief, 
he could do nothing but remain, and add his ef- 
forts to theirs. It was a superb home; wealth 
and art and climate could hardly do more to make 
it perfect. Perhaps the sense of its ease and 
luxury were delicious to the tired and almost pen- 
niless young man. And then there were always 
flowers, music, paintings, servants moving like 
shadows, cordial warmth and blessing, and the 
lovely young creature whose trouble his presence 
was beginning to lighten. Ah, yes, you see Iam 
excusing Maskelyn—trying to make you excuse 
him. But it wasall to be foreseen. Three against 
one? It was the world against one. For here 
at home was an obscure young woman, with her 
barely comfortable support; and there, on the 
other hand, were beauty, wealth, distinction, and 
all the promotion and success that come in the 
train of such things. 

But it was none of these that weighed suffi- 
ciently with Maskelyn. It was the one thought 
that his own action, his thoughtlessness, his im- 
prudence, had stimulated the passion that was 
driving the pitiful young girl toa mad-house. He 
felt that the sacrifice of his own dreams of hap- 
piness was a trifle in the way of expiation. And 
for me—pray do not smile at the idea—he some- 
how subtilely felt that he and I were at one; that 
I could only desire and urge him to absolve him- 
self from any wrong-doing in the affair; that it 
would be my wish—as it was my wish—that he 
should not suffer a life-long burden on his con- 
scienee, whether that conscience was morbidly 
sensitive or not, for the mere sake of our own 
present content, which never would be content, 
in fact, while he was restless under an accusing 
spirit and I was wretched in his want of ease. 

And so he married Adéle. 

Perhaps it would have been better had he writ- 
ten me the story of it, and not have left me to my 
imaginings, But he thought the course kindest 
to me was to let me think him a villain, and be 
healed of my hurt the sooner. And then, too— 
you must not think ill of me for saying it—I ap- 
peared to him so altogether lovely and to be loved 
that he could not but believe, cost him what pang 
it might, that I should speedily be happy in the 
love of one I should hold to be a better man. 

And from that hour his career began—the ca- 
reer of no commercial traveller, but that of the 
son of a rich and powerful house, put forward 
for fresh honors all the time, now Governor, now 
Senator, and when war came, unwilling to take 
arms against either his native North or his adopt- 
ed South, going with the others to the villa on 
the Mediterranean, where life was a long dream 
of idleness and ease. He was a good husband, 
I am glad to know. He never allowed himself 
to feel that Adéle had done him an injury; he 
forced himself always to look at the other side, 
and value the advantages he received through 
connection with her father. She was a gentle 
little being, always beautiful, never altogether of 
perfectly strong .mind or will in, but living 
and breathing through him; and she lived and 
breathed through him for twenty-five years. He 
could only be proud of her, in a certain way, at 
Southern springs, in Congressional life, as they 
went through Europe; her exquisite grace, her 
dark, large-eyed loveliness, the simplicity of her 
always perfect ladyhood, if one may use the word, 
were things always to admire, and crowds follow- 
ed her. He also admired her; he had a tender 
care for her, a gentle attachment to her, and if 
he never loved her, she never knew he did not. 
She hardly remembered that he had ever had his 
poor pale passion in the North. She died at last, 
thinking of him as only her own, and thanking 
him for the bliss he had given her in his long 
faithfulness. But his poor pale passion had be- 
come an ideal thing to him, a sort of pole-star 
round which his soul revolved so entirely as to 
be automatic and unconscious in its motion. He 
did not actively and all the time remember it, but it 
helped to shape his course, and it was always there. 

And at last, then, Maskelyn was his own mas- 
ter once more. But of me in his freedom it 
did not occur to him to think as an actual pos- 
sibility in flesh and blood. He had never heard 
of me; he had never dared to ask for me; he 
took it for granted that I was long since anoth- 
er man’s wife; And when, after some years 
more, in a manner unawares to himself, the mem- 
ory began to work in his heart, he came to the 
old town again as a pilgrim visits a shrine, and 
without a dream of finding me. 

And in all these years, after the first one of 
unbearable suffering, I had staid there in my 
home, doing the duty that came first to hand, 


both since it was duty and since it might prevent 
my pain. And the pain had passed at length, 
had left only a soreness and sorrow, had become 
sublimated, as it were, into something I would not 
lose for all its pang. One by one, father and mo- 
ther, brother and sister, had left me; but I still 
dwelt in the sweet old house, and sat of summer 
evenings on the porch among the honeysuckles. 
At first I had thought I could never breathe 
their breath again; but at last it had grown pre- 
cious to me; it was my all of the love, of the life, 
Thad hoped for, But the score and more of years 
had not been unhappy to me; my daily routine 
had taken much thought; the poor children that 
I taught, and Belle and Alice and the rest, served 
in some degree to keep me young; for, as I said, 
I hated to grow old; and if any one was kind 
enough to say they would hardly know me for 
more than the elder sister of the young girls about 
me, my skin still so smooth, the color on my cheek 
so delicate, the pale gold of my hair still untouch- 
ed by silver, it was apt to move my heart with a 
little pulse of pleasure, although I knew, in truth, 
and for all that, that fifty years must always 
count for fifty years. Now and then I heard of 
Maskelyn in his public life—I had not exactly 
thought it wrong, once when I went to a large 
city, to buy a photograph of him, with those of 
some other public people; but I kept it locked 
away, and allowed myself to look at it but once 
every year. And when I did look at it it was 
only with one hurried glance of the eye, one thrill 
and spring of the heart, lest I sinned, lest I made 
him sin, and I wrapped it the closer away again. 
But the day after I had seen that face was al 
ways a day of mourning. And at last I knew 
that he had no longer a wife; and year went by, 
and year, and year, and he had not come. Some- 
times, in wondering and thinking, my heart would 
beat so loud that it seemed as if only fasting and 
prayer would still it, and I blushed and burned to 
think I wasted a throb on one who had long ago 
ceased to care, who never came to see; and one 
day I took his pictures, that of the boyish beauty 
and that of the stalwart man, and burned them 
both to ashes, and prayed that my love might 
burn to ashes with them, and my heart be cold 
and at peace in that my fiftieth year. 

But if I had not learned every line of the later 
picture by heart, whether I would or no, I might 
not have known Maskelyn when he came saunter- 
ing by the gate that night, and gave a look at the 
porch, and started as if a bolt had struck him, 
and stopped and leaned his folded arms on the 
gate, and stared at me as I sat there. 

He knew me. In the softly beginning shad- 
ows of the twilight my face seemed hardly changed, 
and air and attitude were still the same. He 
knew me, but he did not believe in me; he thought 
something had happened to his brain, or else 
that he saw a vision in a trance. He lifted his 
kat and rubbed his forehead; he half turned 
to go away; then he wheeled about, opened the 
gate, and came slowly up the path, with his sol- 
emn gaze still fixed upon me. Ah, how sweet the 
honeysuckle breath came, stirred by his advan- 
cing motion! : 

“ Livia!” he said. 

““Maskelyn!” I replied. And I felt as he did 
—impossible to say whether I was dead or alive, 
whether it was this world or the next, whether I 
really saw him, or it was, as it had been many 
times before, that I dreamed I did. And then I 
said to myself, “The worst has come, Ishall hear 
presently that Maskelyn is dead.” But he was 
saying to himself—and yet I heard him: “ Can 
it be? Is it so? Herself? In the old home! 
My God! if she should yet be free!” And then 
a glad ery,and we were in each other’s arms, 
And we were fifty years old. Too old for such 
joy; and I drew back, all blushing and ashamed, 
only to be taken in those arms again. He broke 
off by-and-by a branch of the honeysuckle, and 
twined it in my hair. 

“What would Belle and Alice say?” I mur- 
mured. 

“Who are Belle and Alice?” said he. And in 
the sudden jealous spasm that I had I realized 
anew my fifty years and their twenty. 

“T am so old,” I said, “ and they are so young !” 

“For me you have eternal youth,” he answer- 
ed. ‘We are going to live backward all the 
years in which I have Jost you, since you are so 
good, my angel, as to love me still, to refuse to 
reproach me, to forgive me.” 

And sometimes I ask if they to whom fate 
seems kinder, and gives a smooth current of love 
in their early season, have half the depth of de- 
light in it that they find who at a later day love 
with the concentrated force that, spread out over 
all the intervening years, might have been a shal- 
low and stagnant pool. Did Ilove Maskelyn any 
better at twenty ?—Not any fraction so dearly. 
Did he love me more? I can not answer for that. 
One could hardly love more than an abject wor- 
shipper loves a saint in her shrine, and so he 
seems to love. 

And so I am to be married to-morrow. I sit 
here in a daze, while Belle and Alice are weaving 
garlands on the steps below, It does not seem 
to strike them as anything strange. “ We were 
always sure you had a romance and a hero, Miss 
Livia,” they say. ‘Oh, it is like reading a new 
chapter. 
after you have seen the great world, and never 
let us lose you?” And I forget, as I see him 
coming up the walk while they weave, that I can 
no more ride and ramble without fatigue, for now 
I have an arm on which to lean; and I know that 
I shall thrill once more to sunset and sunrise, 
water scene and mountain view, for there will be 
eyes to double-allthe beauty, and reflect it back 
on mine. I forget that any time has been stolen 
from me when I look at Maskelyn’s face, that 
has only grown stronger and more rugged and 
noble in the full light of his noon. I thank 
Heaven, that is letting me begin this 1ife, how- 


ever short the life may be, so blessed, so blessing, 


although at fifty years, 


And you are going to come back here, . 
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SorntiLiant stars in the sky’s blue height, 
Frost in the breath of the keen cold night, 
Ice that rings to the skater’s heel, 

River and lake as firm as steel, 

Steeds that with flying feet keep time 

‘To the merry, merry sleigh-bells’ chime, 

A world of music, a world of snow, 

A world of fun, and away they go, 
Beautiful, courtly, brave, and bright, 
Maiden, matron, squire, and knight, 

Bloom of the cottage, and pride of the hall, 
‘To dance till dawn at the Christmas Ball. 


Splendid the ball-rooms in vista seen, 
Wreathed with the wealth of the evergreen ; 
Spice of the forest, exquisite, fine, 

Floats aromatic from cedur and pine. 
Glossy the white of the mistletoe, 

And the holly is vivid in scarlet show. 
Floods of the mellowest lustre fall 

From bowery ceiling and garlanded wall. 
Floors are smooth to the tripping feet, 
Blithe hearts thrill with a quicker beat, 

As resonant voices the measures call, 

And the glad hours flit at the Christmas Ball. 


Gray old fiddler with solemn face, 

Wielding the bow with a master’s grace, 
Harper whose notes drop liquid sweet, 

As the sound of a brooklet’s tinkling feet, 
You’re weaving in with the jocund tunes 
Harmonies blissful and magic runes, 

For eyes meet eyes in electric glance 

As the figures change in the mazy dance. 
There are whispered questions and soft replies, 
There is shy surrender to love's surprise, 

And by-and-by there’ll be priest and ring, 

And the Wedding March, and the hearts that cling, 
Semper fidelis, whate’er befall, 

Pledged this eve at the Christmas Ball. 


Seventeen-eighty! A hundred years 

Have sped, with their mingled smiles and tears, 
Since these ladies rustled in stiff brocade, 
These gentlemen bowed, and these pipers played. 
Promenade all, and the century’s past, 

We're rounding the hundredth year at last. 

The fair and brave of that vanished day 

Like shadows and dreams have gone their way. 
The young grew old, and the gay grew tired, 
Till nothing so much their thoughts dezined 

As a tranquil place to lie down and sleep, 
Where the bed was low and the rest was deep. “ 
The pearls, the rubies, the yellow lace, 
Descended oft, with a lovely face, 

To some bright girl who was proud of all 

That grandma had worn at her Christmas Ball. 


And ever at Christmas the joy-bells ring, 

The tapers shine, and the children sing; 

Ever at Christmas the tidal mirth 

Sweeps in its fullness over the earth ; 

Roses and lilies the century through 1 
Make summer at Christmas when love is true— 
The dear new love that is pure as gold, 

The strong tried love that is dear as old. 

Oh, swift steeds bound o’er the powdery snow, 
Oh, blithe hearts beat as away we go. 
Eighteen-eighty! The sweet notes fall, 

And the dancers meet at the Christmas Ball. 


(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIIL.) 


MY LOVE. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtuor or “ Lizziz Lorton or Grryniae,” “ Patricia 
Kempt,” “Tur Atonement or Leam Dunpas,” 
“From Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CRITIC OF PURE REASON. 


Ovr true masters are our servants. From the 
dark background of the kitchen they rule the 
house, dictate our actions, and set the lines of 
our public repute, we all the while thinking that 
we rule them, while they govern us. And the 
Rose Hill servants were no exception to the rule. 
Jones had given it as his opinion that Miss Stella 
was kept far too close by her pa, and the serv- 
ants’ hall had agreed with him that it would be 
good for her to see more company, and be bright- 
ened up a bit. Wherefore, in spite of the stand- 
ing order that “ Mr. and Miss Branscombe were 
not at home” when intrusive visitors chose to 
call, the day after this odd, misleading interview 
on the high-road he let in Augusta Latrobe, and 
took the chance of a wigging from his old mas- 
ter, as he said, for the sake of doing a good turn 
by his young mistress. 

“Mrs. Latrobe? I can not see her! Tell her 
I am indisposed—engaged—out—anything you 
like; but I can not see her!” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, peevishly. ‘* How often must I repeat it, 
Jones—I am not at home to any one excepting 
on business, or where I myself give leave.” 


“ Mrs, Latrobe seemed very earnest, sir, to see | 


Miss Branscombe,” said the man, with respectful 
pertinacity. “She would not take a refusal.” 

“Then she should have been made,” said Mr. 
Branscombe, crossly. But Stella, with something 
of her mother’s weary look added to her own 
more excited nervousness, said, quickly : 

“Poor Augusta ! I should like to see her, dear 
papa, if you do not mind. I have not seen her 
for such a long time now, and she was such a fa- 
vorite with poor mamma.” 

“Your dear mother made a great many unde- 
sirable favorites,” said Mr. Branscombe, signifi- 
cantly. “ However, if you wish it, I will spare 
you for a little while; and—stay, I myself will go 
with you,” he added, with an indescribable air of 
condescension. ‘As you say, Mrs, Latrobe was 
a favorite with your poor mother, and I shall pay 
respect to her memory by conquering my own 
dislike and receiving her friend with courtesy and 
distinction. Jones, tell Mrs, Latrobe that Miss 
Branscombe and I will join her immediately.” 

What a wicked girl she was growing! thought 
Stella to herself. Why did she feel that strange 
sense of check and chillness when her dear fa- 
ther said that he also would see Mrs. Latrobe ? 
Why should she not be as glad now as she would 
have been in former days? Poor papa! He 


had doomed himself as well as her to this close, 
shut-up, solitary, and eminently mournful life. 
It was as good, then, for him as for her to have 
a break, and she was abominably wicked to wish 
that he had kept away. Nevertheless, she did, 
with a distinct if momentary consciousness that 
overwhelmed her first with disappointment and 
then with a feeling of sin and shame. She went 
up to her father, and took his arm with a ges- 
ture that looked like spontaneity of love, but was 
in fact unspoken contrition. 

“Dear papa,” she said, fondly. 

“There, there, that will do, Stella ! he answer- 
ed, impatiently. She disturbed his thoughts and 
broke through the rhythm of his movements; and 
Mr. Branscombe liked to have his love, like ev- 
erything else, served up at the very right moment, 
and in just the manner and amount congenial to 
him at the time. “ You must not allow your af- 
fection, my dear, to become exigeante and ennuy- 
ante,” he said, “or to tread on the limits of 
graver subjects.” 

To which she answered, humbly, “ No, papa,” 
but felt wounded now as well as wicked and re- 
pentant. 

“Tt will gratify her if I give her an early copy 
of this,” then said Mr. Branscombe, taking one 
from a pile of quarto-sized black-bordered and 
hot-pressed cards which had come in from the 
printers’ this morning. 

It was his Threnody, printed in silver letter- 
ing, to be distributed among his friends. Photo- 
graphs of himself and his good Matilda headed 
the double columns into which the poem was di- 
vided; and in the middle, above the title, was a 
confused jumble of mortuary symbols printed in 
flat deep black. The contrast of black and 
white gave the card a curiously piebald appear- 
ance; but Mr. Branscombe thought the mixture 
effective, and the sentiment which united saintly 
beatitude with earthly mourning one of supreme 
poetic excellence. 

This was the pleasure, the dissipation, and the 
vanity of his later years. His old place as Beau- 
ty-man and Finery Fred—his old character of 
lady-killer—had dropped from him by the very 
force of circumstances, but not his ambition to 
be Somebody in his society. He had elected to be 
that Somebody in the field of zsthetics, where no 
one in Highwood could touch him, not even, in 
his own estimation, Sandro Kemp, the profession- 
al artist. And the exquisite delight to him of 
printing in a luxurious form his poetry and his 
music, and then distributing copies to all in the 
place, was almost as great as had been formerly 
that of picking up another and yet another little 
heart found fluttering at his feet, and adding one 
more to the secret list—he had it yet—of con- 
fessed victims to his irresistible charms. 

““She.will.be flattered and gratified,” he re- 
peated, carefully choosing a copy where his own 
photograph pleased him; and Stella answered, 
in all good faith, “ Yes.” And yet, why did she 
sigh as she spoke ? 

"As the two came into the drawing-room to- 
gainer, Augusta felt exactly the same sense of 
isappointment and chill that Stella had felt be- 
fore her, without adding to it the poor girl’s 
shame for sin. 

“What a dreadful creature he is?” she 
thought, as the scented, well-curled, melancholy, 
and elegant widower came slowly forward, evi- 
dencing the grace of refined gentlehood and the 
force of grief in equal proportions. 

“What an affected old horror!” she thought 
again, smiling with the forced hypocrisy of soci- 
ety, as she returned the greeting which he made 
with stately courtesy. 

He was not what he would have called “ fond 
of” Augusta Latrobe. Her critical judgment and 
unenthusiastic reasonableness annoyed him ; but 
even when he was not fond of people he was 
never less than elegant. He liked to feel sure 
that when they went away, though they might say 
he had been distant, they must confess he had 
been superior. 

“Here is a little thing I threw off the other 
day,” he said, handing her the card. “I have 
brought you the first copy, Mrs. Latrobe, know- 
ing the affection that you had for my poor wife, 
and the kindly interest on her part for you. The 
sacredness of the subject and the tenderness of 
the feeling with which it has been composed will 
condone its short-comings,” he added, with mock 
humility, short-comings in his work being like 
the squaring of the circle or the discovery of per- 
petual motion, 

Augusta received the card with tranquil polite- 
ness, but without warmth or enthusiasm. She 
did not, as he hoped she would, turn to the poet- 
ry with that greedy kind of haste which predes- 
tines admiration, nor did:she even look at his 
photograph. She turned to that of Mrs. Brans- 
combe, and tears stole between the lids as she 
looked. 

“Thank you, Mr. Branscombe,” she said, gen- 
tly. “How like her! Sweet darling! how like 
it is!” 

And this was her sole word of commendation 
to her poet. 

When he had shown the proofs to Hortensia, 
she ad wept over his noble lines ; and especially 
had that touching couplet which led off the rest, 


“ Sweet apirit, calling softly from the tomb 
Where death has laid thee in Cimmerian gloom,” 


seemed to her the soul of all that was majestic, 
eloquent, and tender. But Mrs. Latrobe, scarce- 
ly glancing at the silvered page, said nothing 
more than “Thank you,” and concentrated her 
attention on her dead friend’s photograph, which 
evidently interested her infinitely more than did 
his living lines. 

Mr. Branscombe could not choose but mark 
the difference between these first two recipients 
of his poem. How much the balance of good 
taste, good feeling, appreciation, and poetic in- 
sight went to the side of his pretty little Puritan 
devotee! and how strongly confirmed was his 


own impression that his good Matilda had had 
the habit of making very undesirable favorites 
indeed ! 

But it was not in flesh and blood—at least not 
in Mr. Branscombe’s flesh and blood—to remain 
content with such short measure. For what re- 
ward did he work, live laborious days and sleep- 
less nights, he said, but for the praise of his fel- 
low-men? He was not ashamed to confess his 
ambition. That last infirmity of noble minds was 
no spot on the face of his spiritual sun. For if 
he had the one, he surely had the other. His 
ambition presupposed his nobility, and he was 
quite content to confess the one if credited with 
the other. He was horridly disgusted with Mrs. 
Latrobe. Her want of appreciation was a mark 
of intellectual crassitude which by rights should 
have debarred her for the future.from the privi- 
lege of his society. He would have refused to 
continue an acquaintance with one who had eaten 
peas with his knife, and surely this was even 
worse taste, and a mark of still lower condition ! 
Nevertheless, he could not be at ease until he had 
forced from her politeness that acknowledgment 
of his genius which she would not give by the 
generosity of her judgment. Going over to her 
as she sat on the ottoman, holding the card in her 
hand, and still lovingly examining the sweet face 
of her dead friend, he sat down in the division 
next to hers. Leaning over her shoulder with a 
confidential as well as patronizing air, he said: 

“ Allow me to read my little tribute to her dear 
memory, Mrs. Latrobe. An author knows his 
work better than any one else; and the first ren- 
dering of a poem sets the measure and gives the 
sense in perpetuity. The poet alone can render 
his lines in that perfection which insures com- 
plete understanding. Allow me.” 

He took the card from her hand and placed 
himself in his bardic attitude—his hands well 
displayed, his head well up, his small feet, whieh 
the large bow in his shoes made still more deli- 
cate, in a graceful position, the fingers of his left 
hand laid lightly on his chest. And when he 
had arranged his person according to rule, he 
opened the wearisome fusillade of his recitation, 
and mouthed through his Threnody in the man- 
ner of a fifth-rate actor playing Hamlet in a barn. 

When he had finished, he sighed deeply and 
handed back the card. Augusta took it with a 
faint inclination of her head, and a wholly unin- 
telligible murmur that might mean anything or 
nothing, 

“ How do you think they go?” asked Mr. Brans- 
combe, after a moment’s pause. “ Well?” 

“Very smoothly,” answered Augusta. 

She could say so much in truth, for in reading, 
all the redundant feet were cleverly jumped over, 
and all the gaps were as cleverly filled in by 


newly created syllables, so that the measure flow- 


ed'with’tolerable ease, and the actual dislocations 
were not noticeable. 

Mr. Branscombe smiled. 

“T am glad you like it,” he said. “I ownI do 
also. I consider it the most.satisfactory thing I 
have ever done; and an author is the best judge 
of his own work. I think these lines are fine,” 
he continued, pointing out a passage ; “and these 
again,” indicating another. “This image is bold, 
is it not?” he next asked, repeating a phrase 
which contained two false quantities and nine- 
teen words of absolute nonsense ; “and this meta- 
phor reads well,” he said again, half chanting a 
certain couplet, then pausing for her reply. 

But now, when Augusta came full front with a 
fault which she had either to praise or to blame, 
she could not do such violence to her critical 
judgment as to indorse it. Had Mr. Branscombe 
been content with generalities, she would have fol- 
lowed his lead and would have slid over the dan- 
gerous places lightly ; but when he asked her di- 
rect approbation of a passage which said how the 
laughing hour that had struck at this sweet spirit’s 
birth had now run down and lost itself in the 
great sea of eternity, she took her stand and en- 
tered her demurrer. 

“T think it wants a little clearness,” she an- 
swered. 

“So? and where? The Hours which dance 
round Aurora’s car—the home domestic clock— 
the sands of time—the tide of life—these are the 
ideas contained in the image,” he returned. 

“ Yes, but the classic Hour did not strike, and a 
clock does not run down into the sea,” she said, 
quite gravely, ; 

“There would be no poetry at all, my dear Mrs. 
Latrobe, if we poets were confused by the dull 
chords of prosaic fact,” he said, amiably conde- 
scending to her ignorance, and what he mentally 
called her earth-worminess. ’ “ All true poetry en- 
closes as much as it embodies, You must read 
between the lines, and find for yourself the statue 
within the marble, The value of the image is its 
comprehensiveness, its subtlety of suggestiveness, 
its combination of ideas, the faceted quality of its 
reflectivity. Guido’s Aurora and the grave dic- 
tion of modern ethies—where could you meet with 
a more prolific combination, a more precious em- 
balmment of diversified thought ?” 

“T dare say not,” said Augusta the earth-worm. 
“Still, I think it wants a little clearing up and 
bringing out.” 

“Now that I have explained it?” he asked. 

“T see your meaning, of course,” she answered, 
reluctantly. Even this admission tried her. 

“And seeing, you justify ?” 

She laughed. “No, I -am so stupid in things 
of this kind,” she said. ‘ My opinion is worth- 
less.” 

“No, pardon me, lady, not in the least so,” he 
returned, ‘ Molire’s servant-maid stands as a 
sign to all of us creative geniuses. What we 
write we naturally wish to be understood by the 
world at large, else we labor in vain. Herewith 
I except, of course, that audience fit, though few, 
which is the consecrated interpreter of our esoter- 
ic meaning. But the verdict of that intelligence 
which represents the majority is useful to us as a 
guide and gauge. I am therefore glad to hear 


your objections. They represent to us the non- 
conducting power of the larger half of the brain- 
world, and by them I can feel the pulse of the 
general intellect more clearly.” 

“ And I am, therefore, your foolometer 2” | She 
laughed again, her bright eyes twinkling. 

He bent his handsome head with elaborate grace. 

“T did not say so,” he returned, gravely. 

During all this time Stella had not spoken. 
She was sitting on the other side of Augusta La- 
trobe, looking alternately at her father and his 
critic, but taking no part in the discussion. She 
greatly wondered at Augusta’s boldness, and ar- 
dently wished that she would close her mouth, or 
open it only to praise and speak poor dear papa 
fair. And she ardently wished, too, that she 
could get a word alone with her mother’s favor- 
ite, her own dear friend, albeit an earth-worm on 
the lower levels; though what she had to say in 
confidence that her father might not hear she 
would have been hard put to it to tell. Floating 
thoughts of her mother, of Cyril, of freer breath- 
ing, and of some change of subject, came and 
went like shadows through her mind ; but if it was 
not to be, it was not, she said to herself with a sigh ; 
yet how much she should have enjoyed a long, 
sweet, quiet talk of everything, or of nothing, 
and the sense of mental freedom and personal 
sympathy! 

Taking advantage of this slight change of front 
from his work to herself, Augusta turned rather 
abruptly to Stella, Like every one else she saw 
how changed the poor girl was. No longer the 
serenely bright, untroubled Star of olden days, 
she was now care-worn and anxious, with the 
watchful eyes of a person either too heavily tax- 
ed or ever in fear; and her face had a fevered 
look that made her beauty melancholy to contem- 
plate, because so dangerously brightened by in- 
ward excitement. 

“ Are you well, dear Stella ?” asked the widow, 
abruptly, laying her hand on hers, and feeling the 
fever through her gloves. 

“IT? Oh yes, quite!” said Stella, with that 
hysterical little laugh which so pitifully belies it- 
self. 

“You do not look so; and how hot your hand 
is!” said Augusta. ‘“ What have you been doing 
all the day ?” 

“T have been with papa in the studio,” answer- 
ed the girl. 

“Not out this lovely day ?” 

Stella glanced at her father, 

“No, not yet,” she answered, 

“ What have you been doing, dearie, that has 
kept you so busy ?” asked Augusta, still inquisi- 
torial. 

“T have been copying music,” said Stella. 

She did not add, as she might, “ And I have 
been called off this, the ostensible work of the 
day, at least once in every ten minutes to exam- 
ime the new.touches-on. this.square inch of paint- 
ing, to hear the sonorous consonance of these 
two jingling rhymes, to give my criticism, which 
means praise, here, to add my opinion, which 
means concurrence, there. I have not been left 
even to my dull, mechanical occupation in peace ; 
but I have been mentally tormented, as much as 
absorbed—absorbed as so much food, so much 
electricity, is absorbed—by something that can do 
no good, however much it may be bolstered up, 
and that simply beggars.and exhausts that of 
which it is supplied.” 

Yet indeed this was the real reason why “ work” 
for Mr. Branscombe was so profoundly destructive 
to his associate. It was this perpetual drain, this 
incessant going out, compled with unrest, which 
had killed that good Matilda, and which was now 
wasting and fevering Stella. 

“ But copying music from morning to night will 
kill you, child!” said the widow, with friendly 


haste. “You ought to change your occupation 
more than that. Have you read your week’s 
books yet ?” 


This meant the books of the Reading Society 
to which all Highwood belonged. 

* No,” said Stella. 

“You naughty girl! and, they were so interest- 
ing. I hope that you have copied that pretty 
crewel pattern in the Lady’s Newspaper? We 
are all doing it,” said the widow. 

“No, I have not had time,” answered Stella. 

“Stella! you idle child! What have you been 
doing ?” 

- “Working for papa,” said Stella. 

The widow gave a little impatient movement 
with her pretty shoulders. 

“Well, but working for papa can not mean 
everything and all day long,” she said, laughing, 
to hide her vexation. “I-see what it is; [ 
shall have to come and look after you. I can 
not have you become idle. And one thing cer- 
tainly that you ought to do is to go and take a 
nice long walk. It is a sin to stay in the house 
such a day as this. Come with Tony and me. 
The little seamp jumped into a puddle, and made 
himself too disreputable for your drawing-room, 
so I left him at the lodge. But come with us, 
like a dear. It will do you good.” 

“T do not know that papa can spare me,” said 
Stella, in a hesitating way, the color coming ints 
her face. 

Mr. Branscombe was still sitting in his bardic 
attitude, chasing a poetic image in the corners of 
the ceiling, and as if absorbed in thought. He 
started at this last mention of his name, and 
brought his eyes down from the ceiling to his 
daughter. | 

“Yes, my dear? You spoke? Pardon me, I 
did not hear what you said!” he exclaimed, as if 
newly awakened and a little dazed, but always 
courteous and fond. 

“T want Stella to go out for a walk—to come 
with me and Tony,” Augusta answered instead of 
the girl. ‘She is looking so pale, and as if she 
wanted a little change and fresh air. You can 
spare her, can not you, Mr. Branscombe? She is 
afraid that you can not, poor dear !” 

“T can spare her, of course. My desires could 
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not possibly stand in the way of hers,” said Mr. 
Branscombe, with fine paternal chivalrousness of 
feeling. “It is not a question of myself, but of 
her own feelings. In her deep mourning would 
she care to be seen outside the sacred precincts 
of home?” 

“Tf you think it unbecoming, papa, of course 
not,” said Stella. 

“Your own heart must decide that question, 
my love,” he answered. “Observance is value- 
less when not spontaneously offered. Enforced 
tribute is dross.” 

“ But, Mr. Branscombe, a little walk can do no 
harm,” said Augusta, rather too warmly for pru- 
dence. ‘If you do not like Stella to be seen on 
the roads, we will go by the fields where we shall 
not meet a creature. She really ought to go out. 
Even a drive in a close carriage would be better 
than nothing, but a good brisk walk would be the 
best of all.” ? 

“Tf you have the heart to go with Mrs. Latrobe 
and take a good, brisk, happy walk, go by all 
means, my love,” said her father, answering Au- 
gusta through Stella, “ Your dear mother’s saint- 
ed. spirit looking down on you will forgive the 
perhaps natural exuberance of youth—its perhaps 
natural demand for recreation, even at the most 
solemn seasons.” ' 

“But, Mr. Branscombe,” again remonstrated 
Augusta, “a little walk in the fields—that is not 
like any pleasure taken in the world and society.” 

“T say so. Stella can go if she will. I give 
her the free exercise of her own judgment,” re- 
peated Mr. Branscombe. “As I say, I want no 
tribute rendered to the memory of my lost dear 
one that does not come from the pure well of 
love undefiled. Go, my Stella; forget your grief, 
your mourning, your mother and me, in a brisk 
and happy walk with Mrs. Latrobe. I do not 
wish to deprive you of your pleasure, my love.” 

“No, dear papa, I will not go,” said Stella. 
“Perhaps, as you say, it would be unbecoming.” 

“ And the consequence of all this exaggeration 
will be that you will get ill, Stella darling, and 
then you will have made bad worse,” said Au- 
gusta, hastily. ‘“ All this kind of thing is really 
not reasonable.” 

“The critic of pure reason,” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, with a polite-sneer. ‘“ Neither poetry of 
idea nor pathos of feeling, only the crystalline 
clearness of cold, icy reason.” 

“ Just so,” said Mrs, Latrobe, with an exasper- 
ating smile. “You could not have paid me a 
higher compliment, Mr. Branscombe. So let rea- 
son be your guide, dearest Stella, and come out 
with me for a breath of fresh air.” 

“No,” said Stella, whose wish had now died 
down ; “I see that papa is right. I will not go 
to-day, thank you—some day, but not just yet.” 

“My good child! guided with the finest silken 
thread! all heart and conscience!” cried Mr. 
Branscombe, fondly. 

And Stella, still under the spell of her early 
training and the glamour of her filial supersti- 
tion, was satisfied and soothed, better pleased to 
have won her father’s approbation than to have 
had that little break in the melancholy monotony 
of her life. And yet—how beautiful it was out- 
of-doors! and how delicious a swift walk in the 
fields with that pleasant-tempered Augusta La- 
trobe would have been ! 


CHAPTER XX. 
THIN ICE. 


Suppexty the fount ran dry. The seed-time 
was over, and that of the harvest had set in. 
That harvest was the praise of the public, such 
as it was, at Highwood, when the poems were 
printed ready for distribution, the music com- 
posed ready for recitation, the pictures framed 
and varnished, and cards of invitation sent out 
in travesty of the artist’s “private view.” Then 
Mr. Branscombe was in the seventh heaven of 
delight. That last infirmity of his nobleness was 
fuifilled to the utmost, and he was the veritable 
Apollo of his own Parnassus. For the present, 
therefore, what it pleased him to call his work, 
was done, and it was time that fruition should 

. follow upon labor. 

But because he had made their yet young 
mourning a reason why Stella had been kept so 
close to work in copying and recopying his pro- 
ductions that she had not been allowed even a 
walk in the lovely lanes or the quiet fields, it was 
necessary for him to find a reason now why he 
should break so suddenly through the seclusion 
which had been due to his vanity, and ascribed 
to his sorrow. And he found it in his daughter’s 
pallor and Mrs. Latrobe’s suggestion. 

“You are looking a little pale, my child,” he 
said, the day after Augusta’s visit, speaking as if 
this were his own discovery, and speaking with 
his best air of fatherly tenderness. “I must 
not have you fail, my love, We must break 
through our sad seclusion, and go out into the 
world a little more than we have done of late. 
It will be a trial to me, but it is my duty to you.” 

“T should be sorry if you did anything painful 
to yourself for my sake, dearest papa,” said 
Stella, gently. 

He sighed. 

“You are all that is left to me; I must take 
care of you,” he said. “I must be father and 
mother both to my Household Star.” 

“Dear papa, how good you are!” said Stella, 
looking at him with grateful eyes. 

“Yes, I am a good father to you, and I was a 
good husband to your dear mother. The artist 
has not killed the man in me!” he answered, hon- 
estly believing what he said, for his vanity was so 
great, his selfishness so blindly sincere, that he 
did faithfully hold himself to be the sublime and 
all but perfect creature for which he posed. And 
when he had sacrificed his Matilda, and was 
now sacrificing his daughter"to this vanity, this 
selfishness, he was to his own mind doing only 
what was right and holy. Taking the help of 
the lower creature in the production of such works 


as his made their glory as well as hisown. They 
aided where he created, and they were honored 
by their association with his genius. So much 
must be said for him. False as he was all through 
—mere mask, wind-bag, simulacrum as he was— 
he was unconsciously false. He lived in a world 
of his own, where he was what he assumed to be. 
It would have taken a miracle to convince him 
that he was less than a genius and lower than a 
hero. This world scarcely gives enough credit 
to the transforming power of vanity, to the sin- 
cerity of man’s own self-deception; but Mr. 
Branscombe was really and truly in a self-evolved 
golden cloud, through which he saw nothing as it 
was, and himself the most transformed of all. 
Had he been self-condemned through conscious- 
ness he could not have imposed even on Stella as 
he did. It was the very sincerity of his vanity 
which gave it vitality and impressiveness, and 
which hid his own humbug from himself. 

“And as you are so pale and wan, my love,” 
he went on to say, affectionately, “I will take you 
for an airing, and carry you among your friends. 
So go and make yourself ready. I have ordered 
the carriage for three o’clock. We will make a 
little round, and I will take our friends these 
cards. They will appreciate the attention.” 

“Very well, papa,” said Stella, without a smile 
or sign of pleasure. 

She dare not say so, but how much better she 
would have liked a walk across the fields, and 
those cards not distributed, nor their visits paid ! 
She scarcely knew herself in those latter days, 
nor understood why she shrank with such sensi- 
tive shame from the artistic publicity which was 
her father’s glory, and until now had been her 
own proud delight. What made her dread where 
formerly she had rejoiced ?—dislike what she had 
loved? She could not shake off the feeling of 
desecration to her mother’s memory in all these 
poems and pictures, these nocturnes and the like, 
which were sent about among the neighbors like 
bellmen’s verses. Yet how could papa’s beau- 
tiful work desecrate that dear memory? And 
would papa do anything whatever that was not 
inspired by the most sublime and delicate feel- 
ing ?—papa, who paid such enthusiastic respect 
to that beloved memory as even to object to her 
having fresh air and exercise? It was impossi- 
ble, and Stella knew that it was impossible. 

Nevertheless, she wished that he had not taken 
those silver-printed cards to distribute, and that 
they had simply gone for a walk together. 

As it was impossible for her to say all this, and 
as she had not even thought it all out clearly to 
herself, she did as she was bidden, and put on 
her hat and cape. Then they got into the little 
brougham, where Mr. Branscombe had placed a 
pile of cards already inclosed in envelopes and 
directed. Before they set off he drew up both 
windows, save for the space of an inch on his own 
side. Sitting so much in his close hot studio had 
spoiled his taste for fresh air, and he dreaded 
cold almost as much as if he had been a dormouse. 
Sherrardine was the first place to which they went. 
It was the farthest off, and Mr. Branscombe took 
it first, meaning to work round by Mrs. Morshead 
—from whom the interdict had been perforce 
taken since poor Mrs. Branscombe’s death—and 
then on to Derwent Lodge. The first two stood 
in the social column of disagreeable necessity, the 
last in that of unmixed pleasure. The gentle wor- 
ship of pretty Hortensia Lyon was Finery Fred’s 
present portion of delight in life. Twenty years 
ago it would have been receiving back in earnest 
the love made in jest; now he found it in mock 
genius and sincere praise, which did quite as well, 
and was slightly less dangerous. 

All the Pennefathers were at home in the gar- 
den; so were all the dogs; so were the two Cow- 
ley boys. The noise and racket going on when 
the close-shut, black-painted brougham, with its 
mourning liveries and its coal-black horse, drove 
up, was something deafening. Every one was 
shouting at the top of his or her voice, and all 
were shouting at once. Some of the dogs were 
barking in concert; others were bounding about 
the lawn and crashing through the bushes in sym- 
pathy and participation. Here was the click of 
a croquet ball against the mallet, there the ping 
of a rifle fired at a mark. It was Babel and Bed- 
lam, and Mr. Branscombe covered his ears with 
or hands, as he slightly groaned and shud- 

e 

“Barbarians and savages,” he muttered, then 
composed his handsome face toa melancholy smile, 
as one who would not sadder youthful mirth by 
the intrusion of his own sorrow, yet who could 
not quite forget the painful fact that his heart 
was bleeding, and that the merriment of ordinary 
men was not for him. 

And with this melancholy smile, lingering like 
the touch of pale sunlight on his face, he went 
slowly toward that noisy, laughing, uproarious 
group gathered on the lawn. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Branscombe,” cried Mr. 
Pennefather, coming forward in his frank, hearty 
way. “ Ah, Stella, it is good to see you again.” 

“Dear Stella, this is nice,” said Mrs. Pennefa- 
ther, kissing her. 

They were people who called all the young and 
even middle-aged of their acquaintance by their 
Christian names. Well for dignity if they did 
not hit on a diminutive or some queer nickname 
which might or might not be pleasant to the 
wearer, 

Mrs. Pennefather, almost as young-looking as 
her daughters, was one of the standing wonders 
of maternity in the county. Forty years of age, 
and the mother of seven children, she had the step 
and figure of a girl, and a face to correspond. 
She wore neither stays nor cap, nor any sign of 
matronhood whatsoever, save the wedding ring 
which marked her state. Her tennis costume was 
as short and youthful as Gip and Pip’s, her feet 
were as small and dainty, and she herself was as 
light and lissom. It was not from her, however, 
that the children had inherited their beauty and 
strongly marked family likeness, but from the fa- 


ther. She herself was fair, and only little Nora, 
the youngest, carried her impress. The rest were 
all “ father’s children,” as has been said® inherit- 
ing from Mr. Pennefather their dark eyes and curly 
jet-black hair, their vivid color and bright, brisk, 
noisy ways; while from both parents, in equal 
proportions, came the good digestion, good tem- 
per, cleanly living, and kindness of heart which 
made youth perennial in the Pennefather house- 
hold. They were people who would never grow 
old in one sense, because they would never grow 
indolent, self-indulgent, sour-tempered, nor envi- 
ous. 

The girls Gip and Pip dashed forward too, 
kissing Stella as soon as their mother had done 
with her, and greeting her as if she had been 
their dearest friend. They had this hospitable 
way to callers, seeming to wish to make their 
guests free of all that Sherrardine contained, 
themselves included. 

“ How are you, dear Stella?” they shouted, in 
their boatswain’s voices. ‘So glad to see you! 
So jolly of you to come!” 

“We thought you were never coming out of 
your shell again, you jolly little snail !” continued 
Gip, while Pip stood by and emphasized her sis- 
ter’s words by running bursts of laughter. “It 
is ages—heaps of ages—since we saw you! And 
how white you are! What have you been doing 
to yourself ? You look as if you wanted bucket- 
fuls of salt-water and oceans of fresh air.” 

“Do I?” said Stella, rubbing her cheeks with 
a quivering little smile that was only the other 
side of tears. 

“Do you? why, of course you do! Mater, did 
you ever see such a poor limp rag, such a ghost, 
as Stella Branscombe looks ?” shouted Gip; while 
Jemmy, who was suspected of being hard hit in 
this direction, took quite a sentimental expres- 
sion on his bronzed face, as he said: 

“Yes, Miss Stella, you look as if you had been 
shut up in the dark for a twelvemonth. You 
ought to get out more, I am sure. A good long 
jolly cruise would do you no end of good.” 

“Well, now we’ve got you here, we won’t let 
you go in a hurry,” said Gip and Pip together. 
“So come and sit down under the veranda, and 
we'll have a jolly little talk together. Have you 
heard the news? Mr. Branscombe, have you 
heard the news ?” shouted Pip, raising her voice. 

“No,” returned Mr. Branscombe, stiffly. 

These Misses Pennefather were really extreme- 
ly rude and objectionable young women, without 
manners, reverence, respect, or breeding. Though 
glad to show them the last fine product of his 
genius, and not too dainty to garner the coarse 
harvest of their praise, still he was out of place 
and ill at ease in this succursal of Bedlam, and 
wished his visit was over. 

“No! Why! You have not heard that San- 
dro Kemp is going to be married? Isn’t that 
fun ?” shouted Gip. - 

“Ts it 2” replied Mr. Branscombe, with cold dis- 
dain. ‘“I confess I am unable to see either the 
interest or the fun of the announcement.” 

“Oh, I say!” cried Gip and Pip. “It is awful 
fun, Mr. Branscombe. Quite too good a joke!” 

As ill luck would have it, at that moment Col- 
onel Moneypenny appeared on the lawn. 

“Tsn’t it fun, Colonel Moneypenny !” cried the 
twins, in a breath. 

“ What ?” he asked. 

“ Old Sandro Kemp’s marriage,” they answered. 

The colonel’s keen, irritable face flushed from 
brow to chin. 

“ Fun that he has found any one simple enough 
to take him ?” he answered, with contempt. “I 
hardly think it will prove fun for the woman, 
whoever she may be. Who is she?” 

He spoke in an odd voice and with a strained 
manner, peevishly kicking one of the bails which 
lay at his feet. 

“ Well, we did think it was your old flame, Au- 
gusta Latrobe,” said Gip—dense, pachyderma- 
tous, insensitive Gip, who would not have harm- 
ed a fly had she known what she was about, and 
who was now doing a friend whom she liked as 
much damage as it was possible for inconsider- 
ateness and chatter to do, “But she swears it 
isn’t, so we don’t know what to think. We caught 
them on the road, however, playing at spoons, if 
ever any one did. But Augusta said no, it wasn’t 
spoons at all, and that old Kemp had only been 
telling her a secret, and Augusta don’t tell lies. 
Still, it all looked queer; and who else can it be? 
It can’t be any one else, and the old fellow doesn’t 
often go away. Colonel, who can it be?” 

“ How the deuce should I know? Do you think 
I am in the confidence of a fellow like that artist 
Kemp, or care a button whom he marries ?” cried 
Colonel Moneypenny, savagely. As Gip said aft- 
erward, “ The old bear snapped her nose off, and 
all for what, she would like to know?” “Mr. 
Kemp’s affairs do not interest me,” he added, 
stiffly, recovering his dignity, if not his temper. 

“Nor me,” said Mr. Branscombe, also stiffly. 

“Oh, they do us!” shouted the Pennefathers 
—about five or six of them in a body. 

“Old Kemp is a jolly old boy when he is in 
good form; but he was as sour as vinegar and as 
cross as two sticks at our picnic. We thought at 
the time it was because you had taken off Augus- 
ta; but now we think it could not be that. Per- 
haps his lady-love had not written to him, or per- 
haps after all it is Augusta!” said Gip—this last 
in a meditative voice. 

“Oh, Stella!” said Pip, taking up the lost 
thread, “I wish you could have been at our pic- 
nic. It was such awful fun—it was just awfully 
jolly all through. George and I changed hats 
and brooches, and even the Cowley boys did not 
find us out. It was such fun. And people came 
to me for Gip, and went to Gip for me, and made 
no end of mulls and mistakes.” 

And here they all laughed in'chorus at the ex- 
quisite humor of the remembrance. 

When the last echoes of their mirth had died 
away, Gip, who had a talent for blunders of this 
kind, said so that Mr. Branscombe could hear, 


“Stella, they say that you are not going to be 
married just yet. Isittrue? Poor Cyril! What 
a sell for him! I say, what a shame!” 

Stella looked with a scared face to her elegant 
father, who had turned his to this unintentional 
mischief-maker, the very majesty of indignation 
impressed on every feature. 

“We have our private reasons, Miss Pennefa- 
ther,” he said, bitterly ; “reasons which perhaps 
you will be good enough to believe, even if you do 
not understand.” 

“Oh, reasons are rubbish,” said that impudent 
little hussy, tossing her curly head. “It is a hor- 
rid sell and a shame for poor old Cyril all the same, 
and I was in hopes it was not true. But now 
you say it is, I am ten times more sorry. What 
with Sandro Kemp marrying, and not Augusta 
after all his spooning her so long, and poor old 
Cyril Ponsonby not marrying at all, people are 
very queer !” 

“You are skating on thin ice, Gip,” said Jem- 
my, in what he thought was a low and diplomatic 
voice. It was heard all over the lawn. 

“Thin ice? no!” said Gip, in return, and in 
perfect good faith. “Why thin ice, Jem?” 

“T tell you you are,” replied her brother; and 
Valentine Cowley, who had been watching the 
whole scene and taking it all in, said, quietly, to 
back up Jem: 

“Shut up, Gip, while you can.” 

Stella saw by her father’s face that he too, like 
Valentine, had been watching and taking it in. 
She turned pale and looked frightened. 

‘“‘Oh, I see,” said Gip, in answer to that in- 
voluntary tell-tale face. “Poor Stella; what a 
shame !” 

“No,” said Stella, heroically. 
best.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said Gip, quite 
seriously. “I think if the Governor or Mater put 
their fingers in my pie, I should call out and tell 
them to mind their own business. But they 
wouldn’t; they have too much sense; and if they 
or any one did, I don’t think I would take it as 
quietly as you do.” 

“Shut up, Gip,” again said Jemmy, who was 
the most enlightened ofthe group. The discipline 
of a man-of-war had done something for him, and 
his moony tenderness for Stella did something 
more. “Don’t you see that you are making a 
mull of things, and that you are fouling the rope ? 
I tell you you are skating on thin ice.” 

“Am I really? Well, I’m sure I don’t want 
to,” said Gip, in Pennefather syntax; and with 
that she dashed off into a tirade against Mrs. 
Morshead and her horrid temper, and how sweet 
Augusta Latrobe was, and how she, Georgie Pen- 
nefather, wished that some one would take pity on 
the poor darling and carry her clean away from 
that old dragon. Then turning sharp round to 
Colonel Moneypenny, she cried out: 

“Why don’t you, Colonel Moneypenny? You 
were always a kind of beau of hers, even before 
that queer old spiderly professor came on the 
field.” 


“Papa knows 


[ro BE CONTINUED.) 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ex.tz.—You should receive gentlemen callers in the 
hotel parlor if you have not a private parlor at your 
disposal. ‘Miss B., allow me to introduce Mr. S.,” 
is a good formula of introduction, it being observed 
that the gentleman should always be introduced to the 
lady. 

Netrir.—The finger of the bride’s glove is ripped 
open, that the wedding ring may be put on convenient- 
ly. Of course she does not remove her gloves at sup- 
per. The white lace on the wedding dress may be 
worn with it afterward. 

M. O. H.—Music and refined social games are good 
diversions at an entertainment where dancing is not 
allowed. Of course a young lady should not receive 
calls in a wrapper. 

Inuino1s.—The Bazar Book of Decorum, which will be 
sent you by Harper & Brothers on receipt of $1, con- 
tains the best code of social etiquette with which we 
are acquainted. Numerous suggestions and articles 
on the same subject appear in the Bazar. 

A New Sunsormer.—Read answer to “Illinois.” It 
would be highly improper to invite a chance acquaint- 
ance to your house. 

Mars. G. Y. P.—Your sample is black gros grain that 
appears to be pure silk, and will probably wear well. 
Make it with a basque and trimmed skirt, with jet or- 
naments. 

Minerva.—We do not supply a list of prices of arti- 
cles illustrated in the Bazar, nor do we make purchases 
for our readers. 

Francrs.—Read reply above to “Mrs. G. Y. P.” 
Make a jacket or a McGregor Mautle, with warm flan- 
nel lining, or, if the garment is intended for great 
warmth, have a circular of the silk lined with fur. 

Eoonom1oat.—Your ideas are very good about the 
black dresses. Have three or four narrow bias ruffles 
of the silk gathered instead of being knife-pleated 
around the skirt. The two materials will combine 
very well. Your black brocaded velvet basque will 
not look as well with brown as it will with almost any 
other color. 

M. C. M.—Seal-skin sacques and fur-lined cloaks are 
both worn, and there is little choice between them. 
We have graceful patterns of wrappers. 

L. V.—White camel’s- hair, or else nun’s veiling, 
trimmed with satin and lace, will be pretty for girls’ 
graduating dresses in February. 

Mas. W. W. H.—The best modistes do not let ma- 
chine stitching show on silk dresses, though of course 
they charge higher for hand sewing. The Habit Suit 
pattern is one of the prettiest designs of the season, 
and the Dauphin Basque Suit is very stylish. 

G. L. 8.—You will find hints about seal-skin wraps 
in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 49, Vol. XITL 
The most elegant cloak you can zive your mother 
would be ciselé velvet lined with squirrel fur, and 
trimmed with a collar and border of black fox fur. 

Scpsoriser.—You can not make a demi-trained drees 
of eleven yards of material that is of two different 
kinds. Your best plan is to make a basque and back 
breadths of the plain velvet, with the front breadths 
striped. You will probably need more plain velvet, 
and also some satin for a ruche around the skirt. Put 
some of the striped satin on the front as a square neck 
and as a deep collar; also‘on the sleeves, which reach 
half way between the elbow and wrist. 
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Fies 1~6.—LADIES’ AND GIRLS’ WINTER STREET AND HOUSE DRESSES.—[Srr Pace 29.] 


January 8, 1881.] 


Chignon of Curls, 
Tuts bunch of curls, 
which is attached to a 
small __ tortoise - shell 
comb used to fasten it 
on, is held together by a 
ribbon tied in a bow. 


Flower Garnitures, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—This garni- 

ture is composed of 
pink roses, forget-me- 
nots, brownish leaves, 
and green grasses. The 
stems are wound with 
chenille. 

The garniture Fig. 2 is = 4 
made of olive green shaded = > q 
plush and velvet leaves, - o = 
and small flower clusters. = a 
The latter consist of small G S 
grelots covered with lilae WG, Y, 
spun silk, set in a green “uy F 
velvet calyx, and attached 
to flexible stems. 


Comb and Braid, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

THe comb serves for 
fastening on braids or 
curls, The braid consists 
of a thic. switch, braided 
in the midale, and twisted 
at each end, 


Ladies’ Coiffures, 
Figs. 1-4, 


Fig. 1.—CorrrcRE For 
Experty Lapy. The hair 
is first parted from ear to 
ear, then the back hair is 
divided into two parts, and 
the upper part is tied, sep- 
arated into three strands, 
and braided. The ‘front 
hair is arranged, in five 
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GARNITURE. 


short curls on each side, Fig. 1.—Cowrvre ror Evperty Lapy. Figs. 1 and 2.—Coms anp Bran. 


after which ‘the braid is 
coiled and fastened down on the hair, and the rest of the back 
hair is combed upward and pinned to the knot. A black lace fichu 
is arranged as shown in the illustration, and fastened on the hair. 
Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Corrrure. For this coiffure the hair is parted 
from ear to ear, and the back hair is tied. The front hair is di- 
vided into two parts on each side, the lower part is first combed 
back, and after it the waved upper hair, and the ends of both are 
fastened on the back hair, ' A braid is pinied around the back of 


Fig. 3.—Cotrrure ror Youna Girt. 


the head, and the hair from the back and sides is 
arranged in puffs as seen in the illustration. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Corrrures ror Youne Grats. For 
the coiffure Fig. 3, the hair is parted from ear to ear, 
and the back hair 
is twisted in a 
knot. The front 
hair is parted on 
one side, a cré- 
pon is fastened 
on the knot of 
hair, and the 
waved front hair 
is combed over 
it, the ends be- 
ing pinned ‘to 
the knot. The 

wren coiffure is com- | 
Fig. 2.—Ovurr ror Onoax,Fi¢.1. pleted by a 
ee bunch of curls, 
fastened on by a 
comb, which is 
~ passed through 
> them. The short 
hair on the fore- 
head and neck 
is curled. 

For the coif- 
fure Fig. 4, the 
hair is| parted | 
Fig. 3.—Pooker Fiap ror from side toside, ‘ 

Cuoak, Fie, 1. and the” back 


awh ip alll) 


hair is tied. A thick switch is attached at the back, and braided 
in three strands with the natural hair, after which the braid is 
arranged in a loop falling low in the neck. The front hair is 
parted on one side, combed back over a crépe, and fastened on 
the back hair, where it is arranged in a puff. A pin with a ball 
at each end is passed’ through the back hair as shown in the 
illustration, and the front hair is waved with a pair of curling- 
tongs. 


Fig. 1.—Piusu Coax wita Buack Fox Trunune.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 


Fig. 2.—FLower 


Plush Cloak with Black 
Fox Trimming, Figs. 1-4. 

Tus cloak is closed with 
buttons and button-holes, and 
trimmed with cuffs, collar, 
and pocket flaps of black fox. 
The muff and the hat are 
made of similar fur; the lat- 
ter is trimmed with a fur pom- 
pon and mounted cocks’ feath- 
ers. The pocket flaps, Fig. 3, 
and the cuffs, Fig. 2, are fur- 
nished with button-hole tabs, 
by means of which they are 
buttoned to the cloak; the 
latter are five inches and three- 
quarters deep, the former are 
five inches and _three- 
quarters long and three 
inches and a half deep. 
The collar is lined with 
satin over thin wadding 
interlining, and is closed 
with hooks and eyes, and 
with buttons and cord 
loops on the outside. Two 
buttons, one on each side 
of the front, are fastened 
near the lower edge on 
the wrong side of the col- 
lar; to these the cords of 
the muff are attached 
when worn. The muff is 
lined with satin; the out- 
er covering is arranged so 
as to unbutton on the side 
turned to the wearer, as 
shown in Fig. 4, disclos- 
ing a leather pocket. 


Ladies’ and Girls’ 
Winter Street and 
House Dresses, 
Figs. 1--6. 

See illustrations on page 28, 

Fig. 1.— This visite 
: as cloak is of brown wool, 
Fig. 2,—Lapy’s Co1rrvre. trimmed - with chenille 

fringe. The monk’s hood 
is lined with red satin, and trimmed with a red and brown tassel 
as seen in the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—This artistic dress for the house is of brown velvet 
combined with puffings of water green satin. The pointed velvet 
plastron, the medieval cuffs of velvet, the paniers and the corsage 
made entirely of puffs, are very becoming to slight figures. The 
bows are of green and bronze ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—This toilette for the house or the carriage is of garnet 


Fig. 4.—Corrrcre ror Youne Girt. 


faille, with an over-dress of India cashmere of the 
pinkish-gray shade called Aurora. The back is puff- 
ed lengthwise, and bordered with fur that passes 
over the shoulders and meets in front. A négligé 
hood is at the top of the back. The train springs 
from the puffs, and is edged with satin pleating. 
Two pleatings with puffed heading trim the front. 
Fig. 4.—This 
visiting or car- 
riage costume 
is of red and 
green satin bro- 
cade over dark 
cardinal plain 
satin. The po- 
lonaise is open 
from the dart 
down, and. is 
similarly shaped 
behind. Caps 
and cuffs on the 
sleeves -_ have 
puffed red sat- 
in between. A 
hood trims the 
shoulders. The 
drapery below 
the -polonaise 
displays the 
pleated satin 
|. skirt in front 
and conceals it 
behind. Fig. 4.—Back or Murr For 
Fig. 5.—This Croak, Fic. 1, 
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quaint house dress is of blue and drab silk. The 

corsage has pleats around the hips, a shirred 

plastron, and a mock Medicis ceinture. The 

skirt is held up on one side bya shirred plastron 

that supports a velvet pocket, and is finished with 
» ribbon loops. 

Fig. 6.—This pretty toilette for a girl is of 
green and rose-striped wool with bronze green 
velvet. The velvet dress is princesse shaped, 
with the striped goods put on like a coat. Fur 
collar, muff, and cuffs. Cabriolet hat, with long 
ostrich plume. 


DanGrrovs Cosmerics.—Most of our readers are 
doubtless aware, that among the multitude of face 
powders in the market, there are many which con- 
tain injurious and even dangerous ingredients. 
Happily, there is a sure and very simple test, by 
which the presence of deleterious substances can 
be detected. 

Put a teaspoonful of the suspected powder in 
a glass and add a tablespoonful of vinegar or 
other convenient acid ; if effervescence takes place 
it is an infallible proof that the powder is danger- 
ous, and that its use should be avoided, as it will 
surely injure the skin and destroy the beauty of 
the complexion.—{ Com. | 


ASTHMA CURED. 

A well-known merchant of Hanover, N. H., whose 
wife had long been afflicted with Asthma, sent for 
the Compound Oxygen Treatment. After using it a 
little over a month, he wrote: “I thought I would 
write and tell you of the wonderful effects of Compound 
Oxygen. My wife was a very sick woman, conghing in- 
cessantlyall day and nearly all night. Could get no rest 
at night unless she used chloroform and alcohol, or 
chloral. Her sufferings during the asthmatic attacks 
were distressing in the extreme, * * * Now has no cough 
and no appearance of asthma; is able to do considera- 
ble work, and we believe that when two months expire 
she will be a Mf pera Our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, with, full information, sent free. Drs. Srar- 
sary ties Pa en, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Phila., Pa. 
—{Com.] 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


Messrs. Riker & Son: Clarendon Hotel. 
The value of your American Fack Powper as 
a toilet requisite cannot be over-estimated. I in- 
dorse it with pleasure. Yours sincerely, 
—[Com.] Ciara Louise KELLoae. 


No chemist has yet been able to find anything in 
Hanford’s None Such Baking Powder except pure 
Cream Tartar and finest Bicarb. Soda, differing from 
all other kinds as they contain a filling. —[Com.) 


Horsrorn’s Acid Phosphate should be taken when 
suffering with headache.—{Com.] 


ADVERTISHMENTS. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by Save tics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
ouly in eans, by all Grocers. 

Rovat. Baking Pownrr Co., New York. 


The Great Health Preserver 


is Smith's Patent Perforated Buck- 
skinUndergarments. These garments 
are soft as velvet,impervious to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 
| but allowing it to escape through 
@'.| the perforations, oe: | the wearer 
.| in a uniform degree of warmth. To 

‘| ladies with weak Jungs these gar- 
| ments are indispensable. American 
*\ Institute premium for ten consecu- 
tive years. Recommended by all 

leading physicians, Send for circular. 


D, C. HALL & CO., 86 Leonard St,, N.Y. 
ART EMBROIDERY. 


A Treatise on the Revived Practice of 
DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORE, 


By M. S. LOCKWOOD and E. GLAISTER. 
With Nineteen Plates printed in Colors from designs by 
THOMAS CRANE. 

One Vol. Royal Quarto. Price Five DoJlars. Will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
MARCUS WARD & CO,, 

611 and 613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Ot every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only — 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


Price 4 Cents a Week; $1 50 a Year, 
postage paid. 


READ! READ! READ! 


Father, 
Mother, 
Guardian, 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


A subscription to HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
for the coming year would be a present that would 
afford more than half a hundred innocent and useful” 
enjoyments,—Portland Argus. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE has become the most 
popular story paper in the country, simply because 
parents were quick to recognize its value as a means 
of education and entertainment, and because the chil- 
dren found it pleasant reading.—Boston Traveller, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE grows in interest 
with every number. Its illustrations show the skill 
of our best artists. * * * It is the best written weekly 
for young people ever published.—Albany Journal, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued every week 
at a marvellously low price, is the brightest and best 
juvenile magazine for boys and girls over ten.—Our 
Little Ones, Boston. 


There have been few things in the history of peri- 
odical publishing more remarkable, in a quiet way, 
than the precision and apparent ease with which the 
publishers of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE have 
placed that admirable juvenile joyrnal upon a footing 
of permanent and wide popularity, gaining for it 
recognition as a sort of necessity in juvenile life.— 
N. Y, Evening Post. 


The youngsters await the weekly arrival of HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG PEOPLE with enthusiasm.—Brook- 
lyn Union-Argus. 


It is remarkable what freshness is given to each 
new number of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.—Ai- 
bany Sunday Press. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is the best weekly 
for children in America.—Southwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate, New Orleaus. = 4 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is so good that it 
really does not seem as though it could by any possi- 
bility be improved upon. It is everything that a 
paper ought to be whose purpose it is to provide 
wholesome entertainment for youthful readers. — 
Philadelphia North American. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE is a prime favorite 
with young people from one end of the land to the 
other. The best authors contribute to its pages, 
which are edited with tact and scrupulous care in 
guarding them against objectionable matter.—Satur- 
day Evening Gazette, Boston. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


5GF~ Sample copy sent on receipt of 8-cent stamp. 
BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
UK CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
A PERFECT CORSET 
secured at last. 

The only Corset recommended 
by the best Physicians as 
Not Injurious to the Wearer 

Pronounced by all ladies who 
have worn it, to be the best fit- 
ting, most graceful and com- 


ce eronY Sie cantSAGo” Cons 
‘vee fst CO., 280 Monroe st., Chicago, 
Warr £0 oR Il. Price by mail $1.75. a iy 


i 
MONEY REFUNDED Siivartet eu 


Art Embroideries, 
Art Needlework, 
Art Decorations. 


For full information how to obtain designs, patterns, 
colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 
broidery, &c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
with 3c, stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 
tect, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


FOOD FOR FLOWERS. 


Made especially for — wn in the House, Garden, 
or Conservatory. Clean, free from offensiveodor. Pro- 
duces healthy plants, free from ——— and early and 
abundantblossoms. Trial Packages,20 and 35 cents. 
Sent by mail, post prepaid, on ae of 

Send stamp for little book, ** How 


rice. 
House 


Plants Grow,” by Prof. Maynaxp, of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
3 Park Place, New York, or 43 Chatham St., Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1[1820. 


C0 CONTHER'S SONS, 


(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 
BROADWAY and 234 St., NEW YORK. 


SEAL SACQUES AND DOLMANS 


(English Dye, all sizes and qualities), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


Fir Trimmings, Mutfs, and Collars, 


In Large Assortments, Choice Styles, Low Prices. 


Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
’ BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolat, 


a= Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


PRANG'S 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
PRANGS 
PRIZE XMAS CARDS. 


PRANGS 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


PRANGS 


ARTISTIC PANELS. 


For Sate By Att Deraters. 


KNAB 


PIANOFPORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A MOST WELCOME PRESENT. 
Invaluable to Every Smoker. 


Self-Loading! 

No Waste! No Odor! 
Complete with Handsome Pipe. 
No. 1, $1 25; No. 2, $1 75; No. 8, $3. 
- The No. 8 case is all Velvet—very 
“ Tich & stylish. No. 2 is Russia leath- 


jjper. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
ETON MFG. CO., 687 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUTH KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. Do your own 
Stamping with Tilton’s Perforated Patterns of De- 
signs for Art Needlework. Each design is colored by 
hand, and accompanied with a perforated pattern, pow- 
der, and full instructions for making a transfer to any 
material. Price-List sent on application to 
S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


YS THE CHILDREN’S PARADISE. 
' HOLIDAYS. 


y 


FOLDING CHAIE CO, New Haven. Conn. | LEWIS P, TIBBALS, 820 Broadway, 8d door below 12th 


so “THE TRAMP'S STORY.” = 


A NEW FARM BALLAD. 
By WILL CARLETON, 


Author of “‘ Betsy and I are Out,” “‘ Over the Hills to the Poorhouse,”’ &c. 


In Western Farmer’s Almanac for 1881. 


Now Ready. Price 10 cents. 


JOHN P. MORTON & CO., Publishers, Louisville, Ky. 
American News Co., New York. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored ‘beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and lb., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING. BAZAR, 
L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


The latest novelties in Front Pieces (the same dressed 
while Ladies wait), to improve the looks of young and 
old, from $1 upward. Ladies who purchase one will 
be taught, free of churge, how to dress same. 

All long hair Switches from $4 00 upward. 

The largest assortment of Gray Hair (naturally 
Gray) just received, at fabulously low prices and of 
the finest texture. 

Mair taken in Exchange and bought. 

Combings made up handsomely and cheaper 
than by any other house. Advice pertaining to 
the coiffure free. 

Beautifying Cosmetics for retaining or pro- 
ducing the loveliness of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, a specialty, 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face Powders, in 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per box. 

Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 

Competent artists to attend ladies free of charge. 

Real Tortoise Shell Goods, by Italian, 
French, and American artists, below manufacturers’ 
prices. 

Electric Light from 4to6P.M. Hair matched 
by same equal to daylight. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Avenue. 


THE HARPER PERIODICALS. 


The best Authors, Artists, and Engray- 
ers contribute to Harprr’s Macazing, 
Weekty, Bazar, and Youne Prope. 


AUTHORS. 


Thomas Hardy, Miss Woolson, John Habber- 
ton, Miss M. E. Braddon, Mrs. Mulock Craik, M. 
D. Conway, Anne Thackeray Ritchie, James Payn, 
H. W. Longfellow, T. M. Coan, Margaret Veley, 
E. P. Whipple, James Russell Lowell, Paul H. 
Hayne, Lina Redwood Fairfax, R. D. Blackmore, 
Edward Everett Hale, Edgar Fawcett, Louisa M. 
Alcott, A. A. Hayes, Jr., Rebeeca Harding Davis, 
Henry James, Jr., Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rose Terry Cooke, William Black, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Virginia W. Johnson, Mrs. E. L. Linton, Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., Dr. J. W. Draper, George 
Parsons Lathrop, Zadel B. Gustafson, Thomas B. 
Aldrich, Mrs. John Lillie, J. T. Trowbridge, John 
Esten Cooke, James Parton, Richard H. Stoddard, 
James T. Fields, Walt Whitman. 


ARTISTS. 


Charles Parsons (Superintendent Art Dep't), 
Edwin A. Abbey, W. H. Gibson, H. Muhrman, 
George H. Boughton, Alfred Parsons, Walter 
Shirlaw, W. L. Sheppard, C. S. Reinhart, Thomas 
Moran, Mrs. J. C. Shepherd, A. B. Frost, Howard 
Pyle, Jas. E. Kelly, Gaston Fay, William A. Rog- 
ers, Frank D. Millit, 8S. G. McCutcheon, Granville 
Perkins, Charles Graham, George du Maurier, T. 


‘da Thulstrup, F. S. Church, M. Woolf, Thomas 


Nast, A, Fredericks, Sol Eytinge, Jr., Theodore 
R. Davis, Paul Frenzeny, J. O. Davidson, J. F. 
Murphy, James D. Smillie. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Henry Sears (Superintendent Engraving Dep’t), 
F, Juengling, T. Cole, Henry Wolf, R. Hoskin, C. 
Meeder, R. Schelling, F. A. Pettet, Jounard 
(Paris), T. Johnson, J. P. Davis, A. Measom, 
Potin (Paris), R. Tietze, E. Lagarde, F. 8. King, 
Swain (London), V. Bernstrom, W. H. Redding, 
E. Held, Smithwick and Freneh, J. Tinkey, V. 
Shiel, C. Mayer, D. Reuter, H. Goetze, G. Kreull. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year....... 
HARPER'S WEEELY, One Year....... 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year...+.++++++ «+. 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


ALL New Style Gold & Silver Chromo a 
& Flowers, in beautiful colors, gilt fringe, rosted 
Glass and Motto, with name 10c., by return mail. 
CARD AND PAPER FACTORY, Northford, Coun. 


«+ 0GA 00 


January 8, 1881.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Ely & Sus 


Grand and Allea Streets, N.Y. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


KID GLOVES, 
PARTI TINTS. 


WHITE FAWNS, GRAYS, STEELS, WINE, 
GARNETS, &c. 


MONOGRAM GLOVES, 


4 Buttons, $1 20; 6 Buttone, $1 45; 8 Buttons, $2 00; 
10 Buttons, $2 50. 


FULL LINES OF 
PH. COUR Cee BEAL KID, 
TREFOUSE, 2, 8, and 4 BUTTONS. 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 
LACE HANDKERCHIEFS, LACE SETTS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 

IN MONTURES, WREATHS, BOUQUETS, &. 
BUNCHED TO ORDER WHILE WAITING. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand 8t., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


Holiday Novelties in Rich Sets, Made-up Lace 
Goods and Handkerchiefs. 


Broadway & (9th St. 


FT Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
RDU Hippy Celebrated Patent 
y Wy 


hii hs 6G 

nme: WAVE,’ 
i ‘The unparalleled success of 

i J Worn Wee this charming addition to a 
ENON Merrit, “_ lady’s toilet is due to their 

i, CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the, DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature ia, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion ef her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of WERS, 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO, 


Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &o. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 

Send address on postal card for our 170-page 
Illustrated Fall and Winter Catalogue, 1880-81, 
TRANSFERS the Pattern 


Sent free. 
BRIGGS & C08 

és to any fabric. Designs in 

Pid 3 Crewels, Embroidery, 


Initial Letters, and 
Braiding 


Supplied by all 
., ZEPHYR WOOL STORES. 


Three books of Patterns 
sent, post free, on receipt 
of Ten Cents. 


392 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 


REMOVAL. 
BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


No, 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 


THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


5 () ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10¢. 80 Gold nnd 
YY Silver Chromos, l0c. W. Moorr, Brockport, N. Y. 
$5 t 20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 

0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 


WINTER AND HOLIDAY NOVELTIES. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


BoYs SUITS Ov “9 SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. D> QO GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. OG crocRERY. 
SILKS. on OS CHINA. 


JONES %, 


Eighth Avenue | 


x 


Kighth Avenue 


AND 
ineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


| =m 


Zz 


i GLOVES. 
oO HOSIERY. 


Oo 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 
FuRNITURE “QO A O° MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Fornrantno G’ps. 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
WINTER AND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
Just Published. Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES 2:5 bas. JONES 


eee dco 


ANNOUNCE A PURCHASE OF 


REVERSIBLE 
Sik and Satin Brocades, 


In evening colors, at $1 60 per yard. 


NOTHING APPROACHING the ABOVE in VALUE 
HAS EVER BEEN OFFERED UNDEB $2 50. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


~ IMPORTERS, 
No. 28 East 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 


House Decorations, 
consisting of Jardinidres, Baskets, Pots, Vases, Horse- 
shoes, Balloons, and Parachutes, filled with Leaf 
Plants, Ferns, Flowers, and Fruits, imitating Nature 
to perfection, prepared especially for the 

HOLIDAY SEASON. 
Sets of elegant millinery formed of 
BONNETS AND MUFFS 
to match, and NOVELTIES in MILLINERY TRIM- 
MING GOODS, ORNAMENTS of all kinds, FANCY 
FEATHERS, and OSTRICH PLUMES. 
BRIDAL GARNITURES 
in sets of WREATHS, Corsage and Skirt Bouquets, 
Neck-laces and Pendants, Wristlets and Armlets of 
Orange Flowers, White Lilac, and Lilies of the Valley. 
CALL EARLY in the morning to avoid the throngs. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
N.B.—The “‘Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- 
ly Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free on application. 


Delluc’s 


Preparations 
¢ Biscotine, 

as (Infant’s Food.) 
= §.P, Hair Tonic 
6 Toilet Waters, 
S Sachets D’Iris, 
© Elixir of Calisaya, 


To Preserve your Teeth 
ONLY 
ANy 


w Pectoral Cough 
m Syrup, &c., &c. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE end for Circulars. 


FOR CHILDREN! ee 


THE 


This Magazine will begin 
the year 1881 with a new 
and elegant Cover and other 
improvements. It will con- 
tinue to surpass al) imita- 
tors. TheJanuary Number 
will prove this. $1.50 a 
year inadvance. t[@" New 


NURSERY, Segoe i 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. bers by subscribing now. 


NURSERY PUBLISHING CO.,, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING AGENCY, 


Shopping of every description for Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Articles of personal or household use bought with 
promptness, judgment, and taste. Commission, four per 
cent. Address, enclosing stamp for circular or informa- 
tion, Miss Marsa Rirrrx, 805 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 


54 Gilt Edge,Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt'g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


31 


349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SWEEPING REDUCTIONS. 


TO REDUCE STOCK PRIOR TO OUR SEMI- 
ANNUAL INVENTORY IN JANUARY: 

ALL DRESS GOODS REDUCED. 

SILKS BELOW PRICES OF EARLY SEASON. 

EVERY CLASS OF GUODS REDUCED. 

FANCY ARTICLES far BELOW USUAL PRICES. 

SEND YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 

CATALOGUES, GIVING FULL D &SCRIPTIONS, 
MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS, 

MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY 
FILLED. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


GENUINE FURS. 


Fur-lined Sacques, Dolmans and Circulars in 
Satin de Lyon, Sicilienne and other choice ma- 
terials. Reticule Muffs, combination of Fur and 
Silk; Muffs in Sable Tail, Silver and Black Fox, 
Chinchilla, Natural Otter, and Silver Beaver. 
Fur Trimmings, Carriage, Sleigh, a1ad Lap Robes 
in Fur and Cloth; Foot Muffs, Collars and 
Gloves. 


Broadway & 19th St 


Useful and Appropriate Holiday Gifts. 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 220 Ste, 
NEW YORK, 


Are now selling Choice Presents in Rich, Rare, and 
Elegant Silks, Satins, Plushes, Velvets, Dr¢3s Goods, 
Costumes, Cloaks, Camel’s-Hair Shawls, Fu rs, Laces, 
Hosiery, Gents’ Furnishing Articles, Gloves , Umbrel- 
las, Handkerchiefs, Tidies, Linens, Table-Clo ths, Nap- 
kins, Blankets, Cloths, Boys’ Suits, Caps, and | Hats. 

Ladies’ Wedding Outfits and Underwear ; Ladies’, 
Misses’, and Children’s Boots and Shoes; Gy :nts’ Slip- 
pers and Smoking Jackets. 

Turkish, Indian, and Persian Carpets, Ra 
and Portiéres. 

Lace Curtains and Upholstery Goods. 

Samples of Dry Goods and their Illustrai ‘ed Cata- 
logue will be sent gratuitously to all part 3 of the 
country on application, thus enabling out -of-town 
parties to do their shopping in New York a s advan- 
tageously as residents of the City. * 


gs, Mats, 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


The Only 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


6 Liver, The Bowels and The Kids 
4 This combined action 
power to cure 


ny 
ves it wonder 3 ub 
1 diseases. 


mors are therefore forced into th.e bloc 


that should be expelled naturally. 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation , Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, W cak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorde rs. 
Sree action of theseor gans 
heir power to throw off . disease. 
uffer Bilious pains andi 
Why tormented with Piles, Const i 
Why frightened overdisordered i - 
Why endure nervous or sick hea 
Why have sleepless night: :? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and + 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable comm 


SOM & 0., Pro 


‘THE FAMILY ¥/ASH 


BARLOW'S D cot Sule by troce: *. 
INDIGO BLUE. 288 Ne Secon 4 Pita 


A fine stock of Seal Sacques snd 


0 JONES 10) KEYES, | TARER & BROTHERS 


OY OF NEW BOOKS. 


OR. SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS. Tlios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the years i87i1-72-73-78-79. Including an 
Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry Sou11k- 
MANN, Author of “Troy and its Remains,” ‘My- 
cene,” &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes 
by Professors Rudolf Virchow, Mux Miller, A. H. 
Sayce, J. P. Mahaffy, H. Brugsch-Bey, P. Ascherson, 
M. A. Postolaccas, M. E. Burnonf, Mr. F. Calvert, 
and Mr. A. J. Duffield. With Maps, Plans, and about 
1800 Llustrations. Imperial Svo, Uluminated Cloth, 
$12 00. ae 


PASTORAL DAYS; or, Memories of a New England 
Year. By W. Hamitton Gingon. Superbly Ilustra- 
ted. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 

Hil. 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished 
Journals and Correspondence. By Dr. W. G. Buaikig. 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 

Iv. ‘ 

THE STORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
for Boys. By Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea, By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE. 
Vol IV., The Winter Troubles, now ready, 12m, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the first three volumes, 
1z2mo, Cloth, $2 00 each.) 

Vi. 

DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Enudarance. By Sauce. Sar.es, LL.D. 12mo0, Cloth, 
$100. (Uniform with Se Gey Character, aud Thrift, 
by the same author, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume.) 
Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Love and Life. 
A Confidential Agent. By James Payn. 15 cents. 


By Cuartorre M. Yonoe. 165 cents. 


Washington 
$1 


Square. By Henry James, Jr. Illus- 
trated. 25. 


By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 15 cents. 


He that will not when He } May. By Mrs. O.trHant. 
15 cents. 


Endymion. 


Ben-Tlur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lrw. Warzaor. 
$1 50. m 


From the Wings. By B.H. Buxton. 15 cents. 
sw Yarrer & Brorurrs will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Unctted States, on receipt of the price. 


ga Harprr’s Caratoour matled free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
WILLIAMS’ 
LIQUID GOLD. 


Equal to gold leaf and ready for instant use. 

USED WHEREVER GOLD ADDS BEAUTY, 
For gilding frames, furniture, and art work. 
For gilding banners, screens, mottoes, and crosses, 
For renewing shabby frames and other gilded work. 
Invaluable to manufacturers, painters, gilders, &c. 

INVALUABLE TO LADIES 

There is scarcely a single household ornament that 
ie not greatly improved by a little tasteful gilding. 

Fans, now so fashionable, are more than doubled in 
value by the merest touch of gold. So it is with a 
thousand and one articles of use and ornament which 
may be gilded by ladies for their own enjoyment, or 
as a refined and profitable occupation. 

ANY ONE CAN USE IT. Price, $1 per Bottle. 

SOLD BY 
Cc. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 108 Forron St., New Yorx. 
HEATH & MILLIGAN, 170 Ranpotru St., Caroago. 
HOFFMAN BROS., 82 West 4Te St., Cincinnati, 
and first-class Art Supply stores everywhere. 


A Sample Bottle, with a Camel’s-Hair Bruah, will be 
gent on receipt of $1 00. 
Address the Manufacturers, 
SAXON MEG. CO., 3 East 4th St., N. Y. 


\VENING ENTERTAIN MENTS.—A Collection of 

“4 Plays, Charades, Tableaux, Wax Works, Amuse- 
ments, &c., price 15 cts. Little Plays for Little People, 
30 cts. Parlor Amusements for the Young Folks, 30 
cts. Temperance Plays, Juvenile Plays, lrish Plays, 
Dutch Plays, Ethiopian Plays, 15 cts. each. Amateur’s 
Guide, 25 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. Send orders 
to P. O. Box 3410, New York. Catalogues of Plays free. 

MUSTACHE AND WHISKERS, 
Dyke's Beard Elixir did thie and will do is on either 
bald head or bare tace. Forces heary Mustache in 


lied, sertain in oMect. Pk’ g post 
We. stamps or silver. SMITH £Eo. 
Bole Agents., Paistine, Ilia. iy genuine.) 


Pianos $125 up. Paper free, Address 
Daniel F, Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


A WEEK. $i2a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


$7) 


Agent's 


rd, Ct. 


with name,in Case 10c, F. W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 


Or, . Agents? profit per Week. Will 
55 66 yrove it or forfeit $50u, $4 outfit free. 
. 


E. G. Rrpxour & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 

Finest Chromo. Gilt, & Colored, Scroll Cards ever sold 

h only 10c. Ag'ts Samples 10c. G. A.Spring, Northford.Ch 
ec STS EN RLS SL St a 
a week in your own town. Terms and $% ontfit 

free. Addrees H. Hatiett & Co., Portland, Maine. 


FACETIX®. 

A noastrut. yoeeg fellow having joined, without in- 
vitation, a party of friends dining at a restaurant, and 
having indulged in his usual amount of brag, one of the 
party said to him, ‘* You have told us enough of what. 
you can do; now tell ns something that you can't do." 

“Faith,” answered he, “that's easy enough ; I can't 
pay my share of the bill.” 

a See 

A man bonght an estate in Ireland the other day. 
He was of small stature, we are told, and very thin and 
wiry-looking. When he went down to see the place, 
the tenants turned out to inspect the new landlord, and 
after his departure began to discuss him. 

“Well, Pat, what do you think of the new landlord 2” 

“Oh, begorra, not much. Why, that little gossvon 
would be as hard to shoot as a jack-snipe.” 

See A re 
* Mourning friends, as you pase by, 
As you are now, xo once waa I— 
As I am now, 80 you muet be: 
Prepare to die and follow me.” 


That was a cautious and incredulous wag who once 
wrote in pencil underneath the above epitaph: 


“To follow you I am not content, 
Until I know which way you went.” 
— es 

A good story is told of the late Chief Justice Cock- 
burn. He was once counsel for the plaintiff in a cer- 
tain case, and a Mr, B—— was for the defendant. 
Cockburn culled a witness, and proceeded to examine 
him. “T understand,” he said, “ that you called on the 
plaintiff, Mr, Jones ; is that so ?” 

“Yes,” replied the man. 

“t What did he say ?” demanded Cockburn. 

Mr. B— promptly rose and objected. The conversa- 
tion could not be admitted as evidence. But Cockburn 
persisted, and Mr. B—— thereupon appealed to the 
jdges, who after a time retired to consider the point. 

hey were absent for nearly half an hour, and when 
they returned they announced that Mr. Cockburn 
might put his question. 

“Well, what did he say 2?” asked conunacl. 

“ Please, sir, he wasn't at home,” replied the witness, 
withoat moving a muscle. 


RRS tae 
Nothing is wholly bad. Even a dark lantern has its 
bright side. 


FAIRLY CAUGHT. 
Sornr: One of the happy hunting grownda. 


First Srortsman. ‘ Hullo, old man, what luck have 
you had to-day 2” 

Sroonp Sprorreman. “Oh, the best. I've been blaz- 
ing away, doing great havoc. Just look into my bag.” 

Finst Sportsman (takes a look). ‘‘Why, what does 
this mean? It is nearly full of fish.” 

Sroonp Sportsman (greatly confused). “ Well—well, 
I don’t know. I have surely come out with the wrong 
bag this morning.” ‘ 


“BEHIND THE SCENES.” 


Bohemia’s sweet forbidden joys 

I've loved from even childhood’s days; 
While play contented other boys, 

My youthful bosom pined for plays. 
An though pit, stalls, and boxes I'd 

Oft entered long before my teens, 
One wish remained ungratified: 

"Twas this—to peep’ behind the scenes. 


That terra incognita, filled 
With folks of every caste and kind, 
What magic ) ope seemed to gild 
Its regions in my infant mind! 
I vaguely wondered what became 
Of heroes, villains, heroines, 
And if they went on just the same 
As on the stage—behind the scenes. 


And Fate was kind: ere boyhood's bloom 
Had fled,.she listened to my prayer, 
Led me through many a gay greenroom, 
Myself the only green thing there. 
I’ve heard a clown’s deep sigh of pain, 
I've laughed at jokes of tragic queens, 
Seeu fairies foaming pewters drain, 
Lent kings a crown—behind the scenes. 


The player strats in- borrowed plumes, 
Feigns parts and passions not his own, 
Frowns, smiles, and tears in turn assumes; 
But does friend Thespis sin alone? 
Do we in words our thoughts proclaim, 

In face our feelings, style our means? 
Are you, or am I, quite the same 
Before, as when behind, the scenes? 


Old Will was wise—the world’s a stage 
Where each one plays a many parts, 
And men and women seld6m gauge 
The depths of one another's hearts ; 
For who so true or bold would dare 
Pluck off the borrowed mask that screens? 
For me, I don’t think I should care 
To let the world behind the scenes. 
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Trustina To Cuants—Expecting to get to heaven 
by singing. 


—— 

It is the confession of a widower, who has been 
thrice married, that the first wife cures a man’s ro- 
mance; the second teaches him humility; the third 
makes him a philosopher, 
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CAUGHT. 
“T specs dem Chilern tinks I'm Santa Claus.” 


“ Bridget, this dust upon the furniture is intolerable. 
What shall I do?” . ; 
“Do as I do, marm—pay no attention to it.” 


Se 

If an untruth is only a day old, it is called a lie; if it 
is a year old, it is called a falsehood; but if it is a cen- 
tury old, it is called a legend. 


CHRISTMAS-EVE DREAMS. 
ANTICIPATION. 
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THE SHOP-GIRL'S HOLIDAY DREAM. 


Everysopy, ‘My Parcel! my Change! Hurry, please,” 


AFTER HAVING CELEBRATED WITH CHRISTMAS 
Dinner, Canvy, Bonsons, ETC. 


SN 
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“Marion,” asked a big brother of his little sister— 
Marion, do you know the earth turns ronnd ?” 
** Of tos I does,” answered Marion ; “ that’s the reason 
I tumbles out of bed.” 
poe SS oe 
Mrs. Plaigdame, after looking thoughtfully at a plas- 
ter cast of Rhekepeare, remarked : ‘‘ Poor man! ow 
pale he was! He couldn’t have been well when it was 
taken.” 
“No,” replied Fogg; “ he was dead.” 
“ Ah, that accounts for it,” replied Mrs. P., drawing 
a sympathetic breath. 
en 
Whiskey is about the only enemy man has succeed- 
ed in loving. 
A coop Smr Snow—A pretty cheek, 
Se 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


How so Butup a Hover.—Put yourself unreservedly 
in the hands of an architect. Let him lavish all his 
art on the exterior of the house, produeing an artistic 
effect for passers-by and the pone over the way. 
Never object to light and air being shut out of rooms 
by columns, projections, or the want of windows. 

How To Ler a Hovse.—Lock it up, and put a bill in 
the window saying that the key is left at a certain 
agent’s. Select an agent who lives as far away as pos- 
sible from the premises. -If you can get one who sel- 
dom answers letters, who is seldom at home, and who 
lives in a place that nobody ever heard of, 80 much the 
better. hen the house is advertised, carefully ex- 
clude all information about rent, taxes, number of 
rooms, etc. 

How to Burn pown a Hovss.—Stop the gas supply, 
and use candies in all the rooms. Have paper shades 
over the candles, and leave these shades to tumble into 
the wicks in the drawing-room, while you are having 
a prolonged dinner in the dining-room, 

Anoturr Way.—Use kerosene oil in lamps that are 
placed upon tables easily upset. ¢ 


FASHIONABLE iNTELLIGENCE. 


Tue FIRST BALL OF THE SEASON WAS GIVEN YESTERDAY. 
GENIAL PRESENCE. 
ON THIS OCCASION, 


Mr. RustvFLInT GRACED THE AFFAIR WITH HIS 


WE CAN CANDIDLY ASSERT THAT HE WAS THE LIFE AND SOUL OF THE YOUNG FOLKS 
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Opera Toilettes, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—This dress for an elderly lady is of 
plain and plaid silk. The waist is of prune-col- 
ored silk, which is shirred over a plain lining in 
the manner shown in the illustration, the shirring 
extending around the shoulders and across the 
back. The turned-down collar, and cuffs, which 
project from under the sleeves, are of plaid silk. 
The ends of a loose folded belt of similar mate- 
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rial, which is held together in front by a bow, 
are fastened in the side seams of the waist. A 
prune-colored bow and a lace jabot complete 
the waist. 

Fig. 2.—This dress is of maroon velvet and 
gros grain. The skirt, and the over-skirt, which 
is shirred around the hips as shown in the illus- 
tration, are of gros grain. The long peasant 
waist of maroon velvet is laced in the back, 
and worn over a blouse cut in heart shape at 


the neck, with elbow sleeves, made of white In- 
dia mull, shirred in puffs, and trimmed with lace. 
Flowers at the left side of the waist and in the 
hair. 

Fig. 3.—The basque-waist of this olive green 
silk rep dress is cut square at the neck, and fin- 
ished with a revers collar of the material. The 
opening is partly filled in by a full chemisette of 
erépe lisse and aglace ruching. The half-long 
sleeves are edged With similar lace. 


Dinner Toilette. 
See illustration on page 108. 

Tus beautiful dress has a skirt and waistcoat 
of tea-rose satin de Lyon, with a Louis XVI. hab- 
it of moss green velvet. The satin de Lyon skirt 
has four flounces in front, each of which forms 
a puff at the top, caught below in a cluster of 
shirring, from which the fullness is laid in fine 
pleats. The train is lightly draped on a founda- 
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Figs. 1-8.—OPERA TOILETTES. 
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tion skirt, and edged with knife-pleatings that 
rest on a lace balayeuse. The waistcoat has em- 
broidery representing roses and forget-me-nots, 
and is fastened by porcelain buttons painted in 
old Savres designs. The habit is similarly em- 
broidered down the front, on the standing collar, 
up the back, and on the pockets, but not across 
the lower edge. This garment is attached to the 
front of the waistcoat as far as the pockets, and 
is open behind below the waist line. The coat 
sleeves have a deep cuff that is lightly embroidered. 


NOVELTIES. 


A sHacay hat, and a scarf of plush, 
A touch of gold, and a dash of red, 
The brim caught up with a fox’s brush, 
A tiger’s claw, or an owlet’s head. 
Brocaded caps of delicate shade, 
With drooping, fluttering ostrich plumes, 
And creamy laces, skillfully made 
By foreign hands or domestic looms. 


You may wear, for luck, a horse’s shoe, 
A crescent moon, or a clover leaf, 

A heart with an arrow running through, 
Or thistled crest of a Highland chief ; 

And amber spiders, with ruby eyes, 
Abnormally venomous and big, 

And bees, and beetles, and butterflies, 
And, queerer than all, a gilded pig. 


To fit the most fastidious feet 
Are the hand-embroidered silken hose, 
And never were handkerchiefs so complete 
For Fashion’s hypercritical nose. 
The buttons are carved in arabesque, 
The robes are embossed with pearls and jet ; 
But skeleton forms become grotesque, 
Arrayed in the Jersey stockingette. 


The ribboned sashes, and ties, and loops, 
Are woven, with gold and silver thread, 
In peacock’s plumes, or in floral groups, 
Or with Oriental palm leaves spread. 
The leopard’s and tiger’s course is run, 
The lion and lamb lie down together, 
While tropical birds, whose song is done, 
Enliven our gloomy winter weather. - 


Society’s fancies wax and wane, 

Become the spoils of the court’s purlieu, 
And the mind of man is taxed in vain 

To fill the demand for something new; 
80 he models afresh, with cunning skill, 

The wonders of sky, and earth, and sea, 
And shapes them over to suit the will 

And humor the whims of the powers that be, 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


Vo. 65 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLF, issued 
January 25, contains Chapter Six of “ Toby Ty- 
ler,” in which Toby meets with an accident, and 
the reader is introduced to “ Mr. Stubbs”; “A 
Little Arab Girl’s Mission,” telling how many 
Arab childrenare bought and sold for a few pen- 
nies, illustrated ; “ Lucky Tom’s Shadow,” a sto- 
ry of the Life-saving Service, illustrated ; “ The 
Adventures of a Runaway King,” a historical 
Sketch ; “The New Scholar,” a story by EMILY 
LELAND ; Chapter Seven, and last, of “ Mildred’s 
Bargain” ; THoMAS Hoon’s ballad of “ Faith- 
less Sally Brown,” with a full page of original 
illustrations by Frost; a full page of Wiggles, 
and a new wiggle, upon which young artists can 
exercise their ingenuity ; poems, puzzles, and nu- 
merous other attractions, 


A NEW SERIAL. 


In No. 66 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
February 1, will be begun a new Illustrated Serial 
Story, entitled - 

“PHIL’S FAIRIES,” 


by Mrs, W. J. Hays, author of “ Princess Idle- 
ways,” ee. 


Ua” Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with attractive and profuse full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriplions of Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s Masquerade Costumes, Dominos, 
etc.; Ladies Evening Dresses and Coiffures ; 
teoven f and Home Toilettes ; Walking Dresses ; 
Matinées ; Opera Hoods; Fichus and Collars ; 
Crochet Capes and Hoods; Misses’ Dresses ; 
Fancy Brooches and Hair-Pins; Table Lambre- 
quins ; Tidies, Blotters, Embroidery Patterns, etc. 
The same Number will contain the continuation 
of the charming serials, “ Sunrise” and “ My 
Love,” and numerous readable and useful essays, 
Stories, poems, elc.; with a splendid double-page 
art illustration, and amusing humorous cuts. 


CANDLEMAS-DAY. 


'W days in the year have more pretty 

and significant customs attached to 
them than Candlemas-day, which is the old 
name ecclesiastically attached to the 2d of 
February. Its observation is far more an- 
cient than the Christian era, and probably 
first arose from the rude sense of the early 
weather-watchers that its period was a tide- 
mark in the course of the seasons and the 
year. The people of the Hebrides had, as 
long ago as they were first known, an odd 
little domestic way of keeping it by making 
an effigy from a sheaf of wheat wrapped in 
‘women’s clothes, and putting it to sleep at 


night with a club beside it, mistress and 
maids crying, “ Briid has come, and Briid is 
welcome” ; and if the impression of the club 
was found in the ashes in the morning, a 
good crop and a prosperous year were to be 
expected. 

The old Romans, too, at the other end of 
Europe, kept it by burning candles to the 
honor of Februa, the great feast of expiation. 
The early Christians, with their usual astute- 
ness, took advantage of this as of other Ro- 
man customs, and made the day that of the 
Purification of the Virgin, being the forti- 
eth from Christmas, pronouncing, also, the 
snow-drop sacred to the festival, calling it, 
as it bloomed at about that time, the Puri- 
fication flower; and from this adoption of 
the candles of Februa arose one of the cus- 
toms long maintained by mothers going to 
church for the first time after the birth of 
their children, of carrying a lighted candle 
in their hands. 

Gradually the religious services of the 
day were held also as illustrative of the 
spiritual light of Christianity, and the re- 
membrances of it were heightened by the 
visible blessing and kindling of these can- 
dles, with that idea, instead of the pagan 
one, as a reason for continuing the celebra- 
tion with illuminations, and it is still ob- 
served in this fashion by the Pope in the 
chapel of the Quirinal; while as lately as 


‘toward the end of the eighteenth century 


lights were burned in Protestant churches 
on the anniversary of the day; and the 
trick of saying, when candles were brought 
in at night, “God send us the light of hea- 
ven!” was kept up as late as the years of the 
reign of CHARLES the Segpnd. 

It was natural that both from the old 
Roman habit, and from the processions of 
priests and people with lighted candles in 
the churches, many of the superstitions of 
the day should arise. The portion of the 
candle that was left unburned, after the pro- 
cession, was supposed to have power against 
all evil and demoniac influences, as one of 
the old legends ran: 

‘A wondrous force and might 

Doth in these candles lie, which, if 

At any time they light, 

They sure believe that neither storm 

Nor tempest doth abide, 

Nor thunder in the skies be heard, 

Nor any devils spied, 

Nor fearful sprites that walk by night.” 
And down to the present time there are 
those that have their candles and their 
wicks blessed on this day for the sake of 
scaring off evil spirits from the rooms of 
the sick and of the dead. 

Our ancestors had a way of enforcing cer- 
tain duties by coupling them with religious 
obligations, and one of these duties—a very 
slight and simple one, certainly—thus en- 
forced, was the removal on Candlemas-day 
of all the dusty Christmas-greens, by that 
time pretty well withered, and the putting 
of fresh box in their place. Says HERRICK, 
regarding it: 

“ For, look, how many leaves there be 

Neglected there, maids, trust to me, 

So many goblins you shall see.” 
The Scotch, who seem to love an opportu- 
nity for superstition, like most people of 
mountains and mists, have always held the 
day in some respect. They celebrate it 
still in places with a Candlemas Bleeze, or 
bonfire, by a game of foot-ball between 
whole parishes, and by allowing the chil- 
dren to give the school-teacher on that 
morning a piece of money, the boy and girl 
who give the most being carried in triumph 
by the others on the “king’s chair,” as a 
seat made of the crossed hands of the stout- 
er boys and girls was known. 

But why talk of the customs and supersti- 
tions of other people and other ages, when 
we all have some of our own, and believe, or 
pretend to do so, in some measure, in the su- 
pernatural prognostication of the weather 
which the atmosphere of the day gives, and 
are all, when we come across it, a little 
pleased to find our faith fortified by Sir 
THOMAS BROWNE’s pretty Latin distich— 

“ 8i sol splendescat Maria purificante, 

Major erit glacies post festum quam fait ante”— 
borrowing our translation of it in various 
ancient verse: 

“If Candiemas-day be wet with rain, 

Winter is gone, and will not come again ;” 
or in another, that takes the reverse of the 
shield : 

“If Candlemas-day be bright and clear, 

There'll be two winters in the year;” 
or a third, from the Scotch, that settles the 
whole business: 

“If Candlemas-day be dry and fair, 

The half o’ winter's to come, and mair; 

If Candlemas-day be wet and fon), 

The half o’ winter’s gane at Yule.” 
Do we not all hold it as a fact of natural 
history that if the hedgehog comes out of 
his hole, and sees his own shadow, on this 
charmed day, that he is so terrified by it 
that he straightway goes in again, to be 
lulled asleep by another six weeks’ music 
of storms and snows? And do we not take 


heed of the Germans’ saying, that the shep- 
herd would rather have the wolf in his fold 
than the sun on that magical morning ? 

Whether we note the day through super- 
stitions and traditions or not, we all look 
upon it as the turning-point of the wintry 
embargo; and every farmer in our Northern 
country knows that less hay for stock, less 
fuel for fire, is needed after Candlemas than 
before, whether he calls it Candlemas or 
not, the earth being by that time as thor- 
oughly cooled as she can be, and beginning 
to think of turning her cheek to the sun once 
more. 

For our own part, we think it a pleasant 
thing, quite aside from any churchly cele- 
bration, to take heed of the natural anni- 
versaries recurring in the seasons’ course. 
For nothing brings us into such close ob- 
servation of nature, such familiarity and 
friendship with the things of the earth and 
heavens; and we ourselves are always very 
particular about looking out for our own 
especial hedgehog on Candlemas-day. 


THE FUNERAL OF GEORGE 
ELIOT. 
By MRS, JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


HEN George Henry Lewes died, it was 

feared that George Eliot would hardly sur- 
vive the shock. The most important parts of the 
lives of both of them had been passed in each 
other’s society ; Lewes was devoted to her, while 
she showed a deference to Lewes’s opinion and a 
respect for his judgment which some who knew 
her great intellectual powers considered almost 
excessive. Those who were in the habit of being 
present at her evening receptions in The Priory, at 
North Bank, will remember how Lewes, in the 
midst of conversation with his friends, would 
suddenly break off and make a signal for silence: 
“Hush! hush! Mrs. Lewes is going to speak.” 
And again, when the two happened to be discuss- 
ing any question, and Lewes had expressed any 
views with which the great novelist did not en- 
tirely agree, she would never begin her answer 
without first saying, in her beautifully melodious 
and gentle voice, “‘ Yes, yes; what you say is true: 
yes—but still, don’t you think perhaps—” and so 
go on to state her side of the argument. They 
seemed to have become necessary to each other, 
and it was difficult to see how George Eliot could 
go on alone, after the companion of so many years 
had left her behind. 

But a nature like hers possesses a depth and 
vigor which prevent it from being safely judged 
by the standard of persons less exceptionally en- 
dowed. Fora season she remained in retirement, 
and little was heard of her outside the circle of 
her most intimate friends. It was rumored that 
she contemplated finishing some works which 
Lewes had left incomplete—a rumor which those 
who heard it were inclined to receive with some 
regret; since, however valuable Lewes’s work 
might be in its own way, it could scarcely be 
held to take precedence of the original produc- 
tions of her whose name was associated with his. 
Whether or not the rumor was true must now 
remain in doubt; at all events, the project was 
not destined to be carried out. Time passed on, 
and at length it began to be whispered that George 
Eliot was going to be married; and it was even 
asserted that her life-long friend, Herbert Spen- 
cer, was to be the bridegroom. Small credit was 
given to either of these reports, and, as regards 
the latter, there was probably no further warrant 
for it than the idle speculation of those who were 
desirous of creating a startling piece of news. 
But many writers in the newspapers went further 
than this, and persisted in giving the whole story 
a flat denial, maintaining that it was impossible 
for a woman of George Eliot’s character to think 
of contracting, at her age, a second alliance; and 
some adhered to this view even for some time 
after the marriage had actually taken place. 
George Eliot, however, was possibly the best 
judge of what was fit and proper for her to do; 
and by-and-by it came to be known beyond per- 
adventure that she was a wife, and that the 
name of her husband was Cross. Mr. Cross was 
a young man—too young to have attained any 
wide-spread or public fame, but those who had 
his acquaintance bore testimony to the worth 
and beauty of his character. He had from his 
boyhood enjoyed the tender regard of George 
Eliot, and his love and devotion toward her had 
grown with his growth, and exercised a profound 
influence upon his nature. But into the inner 
history of this attachment no one has a right 
to inquire; it must suffice that it was a true 
and hearty attachment on both sides, and that 
it gave promise of long and unclouded happi- 
ness. After their marriage in London, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cross went on the Continent, where they re- 
mained for several months. At this period the 
expectations of her numberless literary admirers 
were kindled by a statement to the effect that 
she was once more to make her appearance in 
fiction ; and that instead of developing the vein 
which she had opened in Theophrastus Such, she 
was going back to the simple tales of love, hu- 
mor, and pathos with which, in the Scenes of Cler- 
tcal Life, she had begun her career. Possibly this 
statement was true; at any rate, it was received 
with unaffected pleasure by those who regretted 
the copious philosophic elements which had been 
allowed to find their way into her later work. 
But time was not given to carry the scheme—if 
such a scheme there were—into execution (unless, 
that is, it should turn out that she has left some 
finished writing behind her). A short while ago 
Mr. and Mrs. Cross returned to England, and set- 
tled down quietly to what bade fair to be a pro- 
longed and delightful married life. 

On the evening of Saturday, December 18, we 


happened to attend the concert at St. James’s 
Hall, Regent Street, at which George Eliot also 
was present. No one who saw her there would 
have imagined that within four days her life on 
earth would be over. She looked well and hap- 
py, and the music—especially the final overture 
from Beethoven’s Fidelio—appeared to afford her 
especial pleasure. Music had always been a pro- 
found delight to her, and she had carried her 
musical studies far beyond the point at which 
most professed musicians are content to stop. 
The following day, Sunday, she received her 
friends at her house as usual—for she had just 
begun to resume this practice, intermitted since 
Mr. Lewes’s death. On Monday she complained 
of a cold, but nothing serious was feared; and it 
was not until the illness had gone beyond the hope 
of cure that its true nature was perceived. George 
Eliot soon became insensible, and on Wednesday 
she died, still unconscious, and apparently with- 
out pain of any kind. The news was known in 
London the same night, and the next morning all 
the papers contained long notices of her career, 
the unexpected close of which brought sadness 
to many a Christmas fireside all over the civilized 
world. 

A hope was widely expressed that George Eliot 
would find her final resting-place in Westminster 
Abbey, where most of the greatest names in Eng- 
lish literature are inscribed, and it was not un- 
known that she herself had wished that such 
might be her destiny. Dean Stanley, whose 
breadth and liberality of mind are familiar to 
all, was said to have intimated his approval of 
the idea. But a few days before the funeral, 
Herbert Spencer, Robert Browning, and several 
other intimate friends of the great novelist met 
together at the Atheneum Club, and there came 
to the conclusion that the request had better not 
be made. Neither George Eliot’s life nor her 
expressed opinions had been in accord with the 
religious prejudices of the day, and it was thought 
best not to subject her memory to the criticisms 
which the consignment of her remains to Eng- 
land’s famous cathedral would not fail to evoke. 
The decision was doubtless a wise one; yet we 
can not but regret that any such considerations 
should be allowed to interfere with what seemed 
so fitting a consummation of the career of the ~ 
most renowned of Englishwomen. Be that as it 
may, the verdict of those who knew her best ad- 
mitted of no appeal, and Kensal Green was fixed 
upon as the scene of the funeral. This was aft- 
erward changed to Highgate Cemetery, where the 
remains of Mr. Lewes are also interred ; and the 
date announced was Wednesday, the 29th Decem- 
ber, at half past twelve o’clock. 

The day opened with a murky sky and a driz- 
zling rain, and the streets were inches deep in 
greasy mud. The funeral procession arrived 
promptly at the little Nonconformist chapel con- 
nected with the cemetery, the plumed hearse be- 
ing drawn by four black horses, and followed by 
a crowd of mourners, comprising many whose 
names are known, in literature and art, wherever 
the English language is spoken. But besides 
these, there was a multitude whose faces were 
strange to us, but to whom, doubtless, George 
Eliot had been a household word, and who had 
now assembled to pay their last respects to her 
remains. It was noticeable, too, that nearly or 
quite half the people present were women—wo- 
men of all ages and of various ranks in life, but 
all alike in their affectionate reverence for this 
famous sister of theirs whose pen was laid aside 
forever. When we reached it, the chapel was 
already filled to overflowing, and hundreds of 
people were standing quietly and silently in the 
open space outside, heedless of the mud and the 
steadily descending rain. We made our way into 
the portico, whence a partial view of the interior 
could be obtained. The coffin lay at the upper 
end of the narrow chapel, and a clergyman of 
the Unitarian denomination was reading the serv- 
ice. Among the few words distinguishable where 
we stood were these : “ Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord;” and in view of the somewhat 
sombre philosophy which underlies the bulk of 
George Eliot’s writings, that sublime sentence 
seemed to bear a somewhat strange significance. 
Yet none but a narrow spirit will deny that this 
woman had done more real good in the world, 
and had fixed her heart on higher and nobler 
things, than many who go to church every Sab- 
bath, and ery, “ Lord! Lord!” night and morning. 
After rather a long service, the coffin was raised 
on the shoulders of the bearers, and carried slow- 
ly forth into the open air. As it passed the port- 
al a breeze blew aside the pall, disclosing a fra- 
grant mass of white flowers beneath. Immedi- 
ately behind the coffin walked the young widow- 
er—a tall and handsome man, with a full red 
beard, and an eminently frank and pleasant cast 
of features, though now tremulous and overshad- 
owed by his great sorrow. To our fancy, he was 
not unlike the image we had conceived of Will 
Ladislaw, in Middlemarch. 

Not far from him we saw the clear and strong 
countenance of Robert Browning, with snow- 
white hair and beard, and broad, open gaze; as 
he passed, his face lighted up in recognition of a 
friend in the crowd, then fell into gravity again, 
as he lifted his sturdy shoulders in a heavy sigh. 
Huxley’s keen and serious visage, with iron-gray 
locks and piercing eyes, followed behind him; 
then came the homely and nervous but kindly 
face of Herbert Spencer; the high features and 
tall ascetic figure of Leslie Stephen ; the brilliant 
eyes and slender, subtle visage of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley ; the peering, acute, good-humored coun- 
tenance of the artist Du Maurier; handsome 
Hamilton Aide; sturdy Kegan Paul, the publish- 
er and radical; Moncure D. Conway; James Sul- 
ly, the philosopher of music; Sir Charles Dilke, 
the rising radical statesman of the day ; Professor 
Tyndall; Millais, the fashionable artist; and a 
host of others that I lack space to name. 

Together we slowly climbed the hill, on the 
side of which, in the unconsecrated portion of 
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the cemetery, near the resting-place of Mr. Lewes, 
and amidst a cluster of other graves, George El- 
iot’s last resting-place had been made. The 
crowd and press here were greater than ever; 
the grass round about was trodden into a slip- 
pery swamp, and the dismal rain fell with in- 
creased vehemence on the silent, bare-headed 
throng. It was indeed a melancholy spectacle. 
Standing close beside the grave, we saw the cof- 
fin lowered into it, until it rested at the bottom of 
the brick-lined cavity, fifteen feet below. Some- 
how those impenetrable brick walls seemed out 
of place: one does not like to think that the mor- 
tal part of George Eliot can never, for centuries 
perhaps to come, mingle with the earth to whose 
care it is committed. There lay the coffin, with 
its covering of snow-white flowers ; and when the 
clergyman had flung in the first handful of earth, 
we turned away and left it there. Before us 
stretched the great panorama of murky London. 
The light of a great intellect had been put out, 
and the day was dark; but the darkness was to 
us, not to the heaven beyond. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MATERIALS FOR MOURNING DRESSES. 


ENRIETTA cloth and imperial serge are 
the staple fabrics for the first dresses worn 
as deep mourning. One of these materials is 
chosen, no matter in what season of the year it is 
to be worn, and it has the advantage of being 
suitable for all stages of mourning, according to 
the trimming used; indeed, many ladies when 
dressing in colors prefer one of these cloth-like 
stuffs for black dresses. Henrietta cloth is fine- 
ly twilled, and is of mixed silk and wool ; it is dou- 
ble-fold, forty inches wide, and costs from $1 to $3 
ayard. What the English call paramatta is sim- 
ilar to Henrietta cloth, but is a mixture of wool 
with cotton. Imperial serge has a heavy diago- 
nal cord, and is made of silk and wool ; this costs 
from $1 50 to $3 a yard, and is double-fold. A 
similar fabric, slightly figured, is called imperial 
armure, and is used for lighter mourning. There 
is a disposition to revive the heavy English bom- 
bazines this season, but these do not wear as well 
as the less closely woven cloths just mentioned. 
Pure wool armures and twills are used for winter 
dresses, and some of the favorite French suitings 
are woven in the lengthwise cords that are so 
easily cleaned by the brush; among these is the 
excellent Biarritz cloth of jet black corded wool, 
at $1 50 a yard and upward; a lighter quality of 
corded stuffs for spring wear is $2 or $3 a yard; 
the Biarritz cloths are only three-fourths of a 
yard to one yard wide, but are usually folded 
double. Tamise cloth is still used, but Bayon- 
naise and other bunting-like goods are far more 
popular for wear during the summer and inter- 
mediate seasons. Cashmeres and loosely twilled 
camel’s-hair with loose hairs on the outside are 
again very much used for dresses in all stages of 
mourning; the latter is shown in qualities as fine 
as those used for India shawls, and costs $6 or 
$7 a yard; squares of such camel’s-hair are now 
used instead of Thibet cloth for old ladies’ shawls, 
The most appropriate fabric for deep mourning 
dresses in the summer is nuns’ veiling in the fine 
qualities that have always been imported for the 
convents, and which have only lately been used 
for dresses. This is very hard twisted wool, mak- 
ing a smooth surface that will never become 
rough and “furry” as the sleazily woven stuffs do 
that are often sold as nuns’ veiling. The genu- 
ine fabric is thirty inches wide, and has selvedges 
nearly an inch broad; it costs $2 50 a yard, and 
is just sufficiently opaque to conceal the lustre of 
the silk over which it is made. Modistes advise 
that all these wool dresses should be made up 
over cheap silks, as clinging wool skirts are not 
comfortable to wear, are very heavy, and do not 
hang so well as those of silk; the expense is no 
greater when the silks used are only $1 a yard, 
and but four and a half or five yards are re- 
quired. This silk, however, must be entirely con- 
eealed by the wool fabrics in pleatings or a plain 
mounting across the foot, and in draperies above, 
for it is a rule this season, for colored as well as 
black wool dresses, that the dress must appear to 
be made entirely of wool. A favorite plan is to 
put plain wool stitched by machine over the silk 
foundation skirt from the knees down; then to 
drape the wool above this low enough to conceal 
the joining of the wool to the silk skirt. 

Entire dresses of English crape made up over 
cheap silk are made for widows’ first suits; but 
crape is such a perishable fabric that only wo- 
men of wealth order dresses of it. Instead of 
this, the imperial serges are widely trimmed 
around the bottom with a band of crape—not 
with folds—and this band is lined with crinoline 
lawn. The basque is then entirely covered with 
the crape, and the sacque to be added for the 
street is also covered with crape. When ladies 
in deep mourning go to family dinners, or to oth- 
er very quiet entertainments, they wear black Si- 
cilienne, armure, and heavy corded lustreless silks, 
trimmed with a border of crape on the flowing 
train, revers of crape on the side breadths, and 
the close basque is nearly covered with crape. 
When the mourning begins to be lightened, black 
satin de Lyon is the fabric chosen for trained 
dresses, and some heavy cut jet serves for the 
trimming. Young ladies in very deep mourning 
have dinner dresses of the silk grenadines, using 
often two kinds of grenadine in the dress, and 
having crape trimmings; the principal part of 
the dress will be of the close sewing-silk grena- 
dine, with the square-meshed canvas grenadine 
for draperies, and English crape for bands and 
pleatings. 

The wraps worn with the first mourning dress- 
es are of the material of the suit, warmly lined, 
and trimmed with crape. They are in double- 
breasted sacque shape, or else long mantles. The 
great cloaks with bishops’ sleeves, and the use- 
ful circulars with fur lining, are made of Henri- 


etta cloth on the outside, or else of Thibet cloth, 
or the closely woven drap d’été. These are bor- 
dered with black fur, such as lynx, fox, or hare, 
and are worn for extra wraps in the deepest 
mourning, and are also made to serve for lighter 
mourning and in colors as well. Radzimir Si- 
cilienne is an excellent fabric far such cloaks and 
for dresses, as it has a wool foundation of great 
warmth, with silken surface, and is soft like Si- 
cilienne, so that it drapes beautifully ; this is very 
wide, comes in rolls without a fold in the middle, 
and costs $8 a yard. A new satin fabric that is 
wool on the wrong side is imported woven in 
pleats like fine pleating, and is sometimes used 
for the bottom flounce of a dress. The most dis- 
tinguished-looking silk dresses for mourning are 
made of the heavy Surahs with thick diagonal 
cords like wool serge; these cost from $3 to $5 
a yard, and are to be trimmed with crape or, 
later on, with jet. For spring suits lighter qual- 
ities of the twilled Surah will be used for slight 
mourning ; these cost from $1 50 a yard upward ; 
fourteen yards will make a graceful dress, with 
two deep pleatings on the front of the skirt—part- 
ly shirred and partly pleated-—over a cheap silk 
foundation; above these pleatings the Surah is 
crossed in draperies, and the back breadths hang 
plainly, or may be as bouffant as the wearer de- 
sires. For still lighter mourning, spring and sum- 
mer dresses will be made of the printed Surahs 
that have small white figures—dots or diamonds 
—on black twilled surfaces. These silks wear 
better than the plain foulards, and have taken the 
place of the checked and striped summer silks 
formerly used for light mourning. 

The taffeta, or sewing-silk grenadine, which is 
very closely woven transparent silk, is the first 
choice for summer mourning dresses. Next this 
is the new serge grenadine woven diagonally. 
Then come the well-known canvas grenadines 
of mixed silk and wool with open meshes, the 
square-figured basket patterns, the armure gren- 
adines, and finally the gros grain grenadine, which 
is very sheer, and woven of round threads straight 
across like reps of gros grain. The spun silk 
grenadines without lustre are beautiful fabrics, 
and these are specially used for mourning dress- 
es. For house dresses for the summer are vari- 
ous cotton fabrics—Cheviots, soft-finished per- 
cales, and the excellent Scotch ginghams with 
bars or stripes of black on white. 


STYLES OF MAKING MOURNING DRESSES. 


Mourning dresses are made in simple and se- 
vere styles, yet with reference to the designs that 
prevail for colored dresses. The heavy English 
fashions that were formerly adopted have been 
superseded by lighter French styles, and the cus- 
tom now is to wear the simple nun-like dress of 
deep mourning for a shorter period than was 
formerly done, especially in large families, and 
by those who put on black for even the most dis- 
tant relatives. The simply shaped corsage, very 
high at the throat, with closely fitted sleeves, is 
imperative, and the full round skirts without over- 
skirts but with hanging sashes, front drapery, and 
revers are very appropriate for mourning attire. 
But the double folds of crape formerly seen on 
such dress skirts, and the black crape collars and 
cuffs of the waist, are now abolished. The folds 
have given place to bands, or a single layer of 
crape, cut always on the bias, yet giving the ap- 
pearance of being straight, because this makes 
the crinkles of the crape perpendicular ; the heavy 
collars are no longer kept in the shops, being 
only made to order for those who will not relin- 
quish them. In their stead are fluted or pleated 
frills of English crape, or of crépe lisse, or of the 
more dressy Brussels net. In many instances 
this black trimming for the neck is not used at 
all after the funeral, as it is unwholesome. White 
lisse pleatings or crimped frills, and sheer organdy 
collars and cuffs with wide hems, are then adopt- 
ed, and worn until linen is put on. 

One of the simple styles for making skirts of 
black wool dresses, such as Henrietta cloth or 
serge, has the back very full indeed, and without 
even the narrowest pleating at the foot. In front 
are two bands of crape set on narrow gores of 
the wool goods and lapped at the waist in front, 
spreading open obliquely toward the foot, where 
they disappear under crape pleatings. In other 
dresses the bands pass straight down the front 
without quite touching, are turned squarely at 
the foot, and passed back like a border to meet 
the full breadths of the back. When crape is 
not used, the front breadths of wool are sometimes 
laid in pleats their whole length, three deep pleats 
being turned toward the front to meet three 
coming from the opposite side; these are stitched 
in rows at the end, and made to fall over a narrow 
pleating at the foot. On each side there is sewed 
in with the belt a sash end, quite long, three- 
eighths or it may be half a yard wide, narrowly 
hemmed on each side, and gathered into a crape 
tassel at the foot. In all these skirts the back 
must be very full, straight, and without any trim- 
ming at the bottom, unless rows of stitching are 
used. For those who like more trimming, the 
back breadths are formed of two side-pleatings, 
the upper one sewed in with the belt, and the 
other attached to the foundation skirt half way 
between the belt and the foot. The front and 
side breadths are covered by a long square-cor- 
nered apron, edged by a band of crape that trims 
it up each side and across the bottom; this apron 
discloses a very narrow pleating of crape edging 
the front of the skirt. Some slender young ladies 
have a full round skirt without any drapery in 
front, and merely a wide band of crape at the 
foot, with perhaps a tiny balayeuse pleating be- 
low it. A short basque sloped open in front from 
the waist line, and as simply shaped as a habit 
waist in the back, is made of the dress goods for 
skirts like those just described, or else it is en- 
tirely covered with crape. A round waist with a 
soft wool sash instead of a belt is worn with such 
dresses in the house. The double-breasted round 
basques open below the waist ‘behind are used 


for the black cloth dresses that many ladies now 
wear in complimentary mourning ; these may be 
simply stitched on the edges, but often have a 
wide band of fur for collar, cuffs, and pockets, 
while the skirt has a still wider border of fur at 
the foot and straight down the middle of the 
front. The black pressed flannel dresses worn in 
the morning at home and for shopping have 
three or four deep tucks in the full skirt, and the 
waist is made in the shooting-jacket style, with 
two broad box pleats in the double-breasted front, 
one pleat down the back, a Byron collar, and a 
wide belt of the material; two rows of small black 
ivory buttons with eyes in the centre pass down 
the front between the box pleats. Ginghams, 
percales, and simple white muslin dresses will be 
made in the same manner for summer wear. 
Fine tucks in the ruffles and the revers work, 
likewows of hem-stitching, are the only trimming 
used on white muslin dresses when worn by ladies 
in mourning. 
BONNETS, VEILS, ETC. 

English crape doubled over silk is the material 
made up for deep mourning bonnets in the winter, 
and without the interlining of silk in the sum- 
mer. These follow the small shape that prevails 
for colored bonnets, and have four or five large 
folds across the top for their only trimming. The 
broad, smooth crown sometimes has narrow folds 
in the lower edge, but a stiff curtain band is more 
used; the strings are of lustreless gros grain rib- 
bon. Sometimes there is no trimming of folds 
placed on the bonnet when first made, as it is con- 
cealed by the veil; but the long crape veil is only 
worn a short time over the face, and is afterward 
draped to fall back from the top of the crown; 
a face veil of Brussels net is then used. A black 
crape band is placed inside the front of all bon- 
nets except those for widows, who wear the nar- 
row ruche or puff of white crimped tarlatan. The 
long crape veil has a hem half a yard deep in one 
end, reaches nearly to the foot of the wearer, 
has a narrow hem on the upper part, and is fast- 
ened on the bonnet by two long slender brooches 
that are covered with crape. For light mourn- 
ing bonnets, very heavily repped silk or else un- 
cut velvet is used. The brim of such bonnets is 
edged with black pearl, or dull jet beads of large 
size, either round, oval, or in pear shapes. Black 
breast feathers are sometimes put across the en- 
tire front of silk bonnets, while others have mere- 
ly one side covered by the feathers. 

Widows’ caps for elderly ladies have large 
crowns of white tarlatan, with an inner crown of 
black net. The fronts are made of two puffs of 
crimped tarlatan. Young widows wear the Fan- 
chon-shaped cap without a crown, and with or 
without strings of tarlatan that lie underneath 
the back hair. 

For very light mourning there are turned-over 
pleated collars of white mull, edged with wide 
footing, also pleated, and worn with a wide mull 
bow tied at the throat. There are also square 
neckerchiefs of mull with a deep hem that is 
hem-stitched, and .with clusters of blocks hem- 
stitched in each corner. Cravat bows are of very 
finely folded white muslin or lisse, edged with 
footing. Large collars of doubled white organdy 
are made square across the back, and end in a 
slight point at the throat; some of these have 
the pleated footing on the edge, while others have 
merely a hem stitched on by machine. Fichus of 
organdy and of black Brussels net are shown for 
dressy mourning. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLLy; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and 
Arkin, Son, & Co. ‘ 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. GARFIELD is a graceful and slender wo- 
man, with brown eyes, brown hair dressed styl- 
ishiy, a clear skin, and delicate features. She 
has a good deal of personal dignity, but no ob- 
trusive self-assertion. She is something of an 
artist herself, and very fond of pictures. In her 
little sitting-room at home a bright fire glows 
under a Queen Anne mantel; a dark carpet and 
a Smyrna rug cover the floor; easy-chairs and 
lounges give an air of comfort; on the centre 
table are piled the latest books and a work- 
basket ; a fine water-color hangs over an upright 
piano; and the house down stairs seems to be 
almost everywhere lined with books. 

—The average of human life really seems to be 
lengthening under the conditions of modern civ- 
jlization. At the late election, WILLIAM Mas- 
TERS, of New Hampshire, voted at the age of 
one hundred and ten; Mrs. Mercy StupLEey 
died last month, in Maine, at the age of one 
hundred and six; THomas EVELYN, in Connect- 
icut, closed his accounts at the age of one hun- 
dred and four; and there are various other in- 
stances to be had. Professor HUFELAND, of the 
University of Jena, wrote, a century since, a 
treatise in which he set the possible limit of bu- 
man life at two hundred years. 

—The present theatrical fancy in Parisis Pasca, 
whois already pronounced to be the successor of 
RacwHey and BERNHARDT. She is severely vir- 
tuous, and has great social influence. She is a 
favorite at St. Petersburg, and is the pupil of 
DELSARTE and REGNIER. 

—Mr. Moony has declared it his opinion that 
in the long-run church fairs and suppers hurt 
rather than help the finances of the church. 

—Mr. BLAINE, a recent writer says, believes in 


his country with a youthful fiame; and he is, in 


his intellect, temperament, and mood, more a 
representative American than most of our pub- 
lic men. 

—Dr. Pusey is now eighty years old, and is 
just opening a course of lectures on the Pra- 
phetic Psalms, at his college. 

—MovjeEsKa’s Pandwriting is sharp, fine, and 
of peculiar elegance, and her written English 
quite perfect. 

—Mr. HERBERT SPENCER is about to begin his 
autobiography. 

—In Christmas week the brewers Bass gave 
to their employés some twenty thousand pounds 
of beef, and the ALLSoPPs gave over thirteen 
thousand, ‘together with large’ quantities ‘of 


poultry and game. Some anomaly has been dis- 
covered by the English papers in Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt’s eulogy of coffee palaces, and de- 
nunciation of dram-drinking, when he had just 
come from Rangemore, the seat of Mr. Bass, 
who would have no beef to give employés if all 
the world joined in the denunciation. 

—Mrs. Hayes invited Sir Toomas and Lady 
HEsKETH to make a visit at the White House 
before sailing for Europe. 

—George Eliot was proficient in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, in German, French, Italian, 
and Spanish. ‘One great in Israel” wrote to 
her, after the publication of Daniel Deronda, ex- 

ressing wonder at her acquaintance with Jew- 
ish peculiarities and customs, Her face is said 
to have borne a strong resemblance to the pic- 
tures of SAVONAROLA. 

—Judge Lorine, of the Court of Claims, in 
Washington, celebrated with his wife their gold- 
en wedding lately. As they are much beloved 
in the city, everybody sent fiowers and souve- 
nirs. Mrs. Lorine is a sister of Mr. Boors, the 
composer of many charming ballads. 

—Colonel Farr, the new Senator, is assessed, 
in California alone, for forty-two million dollars, 

—Miss Genevieve Warv’s friends say that 
she paints as well as Mlle. BERNHARDT, does 
something in sculpture, and spenks half a dozen 
languages, but does not advertise the fact, be- 
cause it has nothing to do with her playing. 

—Rosert Rat iF, who is supposed to Be the 
last survivor of those who accompanied NaPo- 
LEON to St. Helena, is still living, in Nantucket, 
in his Biguby ree vent year, totally blind and par- 


wally ee " 

—XAvIER AUBRYET, a French writer, who late- 
ly died of decay of the spiual marrow, became 
stone-blind before his death. Desiring to pub- 
lish his masterpiece, on which he had expended 
the labor of his life, he had it given to his secre- 
tary, when it was found that his disease had 
made only an illegible scribble of his handwrit- 
ing, which he alone could read, and he was blind. 

—The late Duchess of Westminster bad enough 
splendor in her life, and refused to be buried in 
the reat vault of dead and gone grandees, but 
requested that she should bave a grave in the 
church-yard on which the grass could grow. 
The interior of the grave was banked with flow- 
ers. She was a good woman, and in some re- 
spects a great one. 

—The Boston Institate of Technology gives 
series of lectures to instruct teachers in the use 
of the limited means usually at their command. 
Those given by Professor Cross, a man of grow- 
ing reputation, are so valuable and popular that 
they have to be given twice on Saturdays. 

—Mrs. James T. Freips recently read a paper 
before the Associated Charities in which she said 
thut personal visits to the poor, if doing no oth- 
er good, helped to the acquisition of influence 
over the children tumbling on the floor, in order 
to save them from a life of degradation, and that 
true refinement is not blind to the evils of the 


: world, but grapples with them to overcome and 


destroy them. 

—Mr. Epwarp £. Rice and Mr. D’OrLy Carts 

are to bring out, it is said, the new nautical dra- 
Billee Taylor, the rival of Pinafore, without 
Pinafore’s satire. - ; 

—Not all the jeunesse dorée of Europe are given 
over to frivolity. Prince GIlovVANNI BORGHESB 
is the third of the Italian nobles who have joined 
scientific expeditions to Africa. Count Brazza 
leads the French expedition, and Count AnTo- 
NELLI, the cardinal’s nephew, is upon another. 

—Mark Twain is above the medium height, of 
good muscular development, with brown hair 
curling over a high white forehead; he looks 
much younger than he is. His home is all that 
wealth and taste can muke it, and in it he has a 
lovely wife and three healthy children. 

olonel HiG@rnson’s new house in Cam- 
bridge is tiled, instead of being clap-boarded or 
shingled. Its principal feature is the hall, which 
occupies as much space as any of the rooms, has 
a fireplace in it, and a staircase, all one side of 
which is illumined by windows of various shapes 
and sizes. It is very quaint and picturesque. 

—The first fencing-master in Roraps is the 
Marquis of San Malato, a Sicilian, who ran 
through his patrimony, and carries the scars of 
twenty-two wounds received in forty duels. His 
fees now are ten dollars a lesson. 

—Captain SaLpANHA DE Gama, a lineal de- 
scendant of the great captain Vasco pz Gama, 
is now visiting in this country from Brazil. 

—Mr. Froups is a regularly ordained deacon 
in the Established Church. 

—It is said that Lord Braconsrretp intends 
to leave an autobiography, to be published un- 
der Lord Rowton’s supervision. It would be 
vastly interesting reading if he should. 

—The Duchess of Hamilton recently entered 
her rapidly burning stables, and led out her fa- 
porte. horse, that would go with no one but her- 
self. 

—Both George Eliot and THackeray died 
within two days of Christmas. 

—The Sultan has just presented to Ring Os- 
cak of Sweden the Order of Osmanli, set in di- 
amonds. 

—Mlle. Dosng, in deference to the wish of Ma- 
dame THIERS, has just distributed five thousand 
dollars among the Parisian poor. 

—There is a revolution in the tiny republic of 
Andorra, which occupies one small valley, be- 
cause the authorities refuse to allow a public 
gaming table there. 

—Admiral JoHNson, who was on board .. 
Victory with NgLson, and fought at Trafulgar a 
the age of fifteen, has just died. He had nw 
seen the ocean for forty years. Five offic. 
who were at Trafalgar are still surviving. 

—The Czar so dislikes the ghastly pallor c 
the electric light that he will not have it used tu 
illuminate the Winter Palace. 

—The marriage of Miss PERuar1a and the Bar- 
on LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD, which has j"' 
taken place, is an affuir quite after Lord 
CONSFIELD’S heart and descriptive powerr 
photograph of Mies PsRvata’s sister wae 
accidentally by Mr. ARTHUR Sassoon, wi 
so struck by it that he went to Vienna 
the original, and married ber. At bis be 
London—or palace, rather—the young Ba 
Miss Pervueta, and the acquaintance speem., 
ripened into an en, ment. The marriage 
forms an interesting link between the Rotus- 
CHILDS, the bankers of the kings of the West, 
and a house connected with all the commerce 
of the East; for the name of Sassoon, from one 
end of Asia to the other, is a name to conjure 
with, and prayers for the marriage will be said 
in one language, but in all climates. 
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round, 13 times alternately 5 ch. and 2 se. separated by 5 ch. around the follow- 
ing 5 ch., * then 5 ch., 1 se. around the following 5 ch., 1 sc, around the next 5 
ch., 5 times alternately 5 ch. and 2 sc. separated by 5 ch. around the following 
5 ch.; repeat 11 times from *, but at the 3d and 7th repetitions work 12 al- 
ternations instead of 5, and at the 11th repetition work 14 alternations; then 
+ 3 ch., 1 se. on the middle ch. of the next 5,3 ch., 1 de. (double crochet) 
on the middle ch. of the follow- 
ing 5, 14 ch., 1 se. on the mid- 
dle ch. of the next 5, 11 
ch., connecting the 5th 

to the 9th of the 14 
ch., catch together 
with 1 se. the 
middle ch. of the 
next and that 
of the following 
5, 11 ch., con- 
necting the 6th 
to the 5th of ( 
the preceding 11 
ch., 1 se. on the 
middle ch. of 


Child’s Collar.—Woven Braid and Crochet.—Figs. 1 and 2, 


Tue collar is worked on a foundation of narrow open-work braid with cotton 
of medium fineness, as follows: 1st round.—-Work on one side of an end of 
braid 1 se. (single crochet) in the following 3d loop, « 15 ch, (chain stitch), 
1 se. in the following 4th loop, 14 ch., connecting the 6th of them to the 
9th of the previous 15 ch., catch together with 1 sc. the following 4th 
and 7th loops, 14 ch., connecting 
the 8th of them to the 6th of the 
preceding 14 ch., 1 se, in the 
following 4th loop, 15 ch., 
connecting the 6th of 
them to the 8th of the 
preceding 14 ch., 1 eae Lae 
se. in the following Ww) 
4th loop, fold the i. 
braid to form a 
right angle, 2 ch., 
1 se, in the loop 
opposite to the one 
last used; repeat 
12 times from >, 
but at the 4th and 
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Fig. 2.—Dersicn ror Front 
or Supper, Fic. 1.—Satin 
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Fig. 2.—Sezction or City’s Cotiar, Fic. 1.—Woven Braww 
AND CROCHET. 


Nerrep Guirure Borper ror Tipy. 


the following 5,5 ch., con- 
nect to the 5th of the pre- 
ceding 11 ch., 2 ch., con- 
nect to the 8th of the first 
14 ch., 8 ch., 1 de. on the 
middle ch. of the next 5, 
repeat 8 times from +, 
but at the close of the 3d 
and 6th repetitions, instead 
of 8 ch. and 1 de., work 
9 ch., and 1 se. on the fol- 
lowing 2d se. in the pre- 
ceding round, and at the 
beginning of the 4th and 
7th repetitions omit the 
stitches before the first 14 
ch., and connect the 6th of these to the 3d of the preceding 9 ch.; finally, 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle ch. of the next 5, 8 ch., 1 sl. on the Ist sc. in the round. ‘th round. 
—around the front and bottom edges of the collar, 3 sl. on the next 8 st. in the 
preceding round, + 2 ch., 2 de. separated by 5 ch. around the following 5 ch., 2 
ch., 1 se. on the middle ch. of the next 5; repeat from >, and in each hollow 
between points catch together with 1 sc. the middle ch. of the 5 on each 
side. For the upper edge of the collar take an end thirteen inches in 
length of the braid, and work the 8th round.—At the upper edge, alter- 
nately catch together 2 loops with 1 de. and work 8 ch.; work 4 se. 
around the end of the braid, 
and then crochet at the 


8th repetitions, to form 
the corner squares, re- 
peat the 2d and 3d ch. 
scallops before working 
the last 15 ch., and at 
the 12th .repetition, in- 
stead of the 2 sc. sepa- 
rated by 2 ch. over a 
fold, catch together with 
1 se. the following 4th 
and 7th loops. 2d round. 
—Work on without in- 
terruption as in the Ist 
round, along the same 
side of the braid, omit- 
ting the first sc., and connecting, as shown in Fig. 2, the 9th of the first 15 ch., the 6th of 
the last 15 ch., and the se, on each side of the fold, to the corresponding st. (stitch) in 
the Ist round; omit also the two 14 ch. from both corner figures in the back. At 
the close of this round cut and fasten the working thread, and join the ends of 
the braid. 3d round.—Work at the other side of the braid, beginning in the 
2d of the middle 2 loops on the 4th point, and crochet 4 pattern figures as in 
the 1st round, working the first and last of them like the corner figures 
below. 4th round. % 
—Without cut- 
ting the thread, 
take up a 


Fig. 1.—Cuity’s Cortar.—Woven Brain 
ann Crocuer.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 1.—Empromerep MorninG SLIPrer. 
[See Figs. 2 and 8.] 


Wurre Satin Siirrer. 


lower edge 
of the braid 
alternately 4 - 
ch, and 1 se., catching together 2 loops, connecting after the 2d of the 4 ch. to 
the following 3d st. in the last round on the collar as shown in the illustration. 


Tidy.—Drawn-Work, Holbein-Work, and Double Satin Stitch. 
Tus tidy, which was designed by Madame Emilie Bach, directress of the Vienna 
School of Art Embroidery, is worked on écru linen gauze or scrim with saddler’s silk. 
The centre is embroidered in Holbein-work and double satin stitch, according to the 

illustration. For the drawn-work border six threads of the material are drawn, six are 

/ under the 4th 7 ch.; repeat 20 times from +, but at the 3d and 7th repetitions, _ left, then twenty-four are drawn, six left, and again six are drawn. In the narrow bor- 
the corner figures, work 13 ch. scallops instead of 7, omitting the intervening Bs sen ake cay ay “ye mol ders at each side of the wide one the loose threads are separated into strands of eight, 
1p under the 4th and 10th; at the 12th repetition, which comes at the front edge ae eon the Vien, Which are drawn together at each edge, and secured with a drawn-work knot, worked 


; - . ate Loe Srircu.—[From the Vienna ~ eal B b . ad 
the collar, omit passing by 4 loops, and work 12 ch. scallops instead of 7, omitting School of Art Embroidery.) with écru silk in the manner clearly shown in the illustration; the strands of eight at 


second end of braid 
of the length needed 
to complete the four 
squares, and work as in the 

2d round. Fasten the ends of this braid on the braid in the 2d round. Here- 
upon work entirely around the outer edge for the 5th round.—Begin at the point 

formed by the Ist pattern figure in the 2d round, and work 1 se. in the 2d of the 
middle 2 loops on it, 15 times alternately 5 ch., and 1 se. in the following 2d loop, 
omitting the intervening loop under the 6th and 12th 5 ch., * then passing by 4 
loops in the hollow between this and the next point, 1 se. in the following loop, 7 
times alternately 5 ch., and 1 se. in the following 2d loop, omitting the intervening 


Brorrinc-Boox. 
Carp Case. 


intervening one edge are 


yp under the 
1 and 9th of 
them; at the 
15th and 18th 
repetitions omit 
the middle ch. 
scallop; pass 
by 4 loops in 
the last hollow, 
work 4 ch, seal- 
lops as previ- 
ously, and final- 
ly, I~ '61.""'on 
the first se. in 
the round, 6th 
round.—3 sl. on 
the next 3 st. 


in the preceding 


Fig. 3.—DersigN FoR HEEL oF Supper, Fic. 1.—SaTin Stitch AND Point Rosse EMBROIDERY. 


composed of the 
last 4 threads 
of one and the 
first 4 threads 
of the next 
strand: on the 
opposite edge. 
The corners are 
bound in but- 
ton-hole stitch 
with similar silk, 
and threads are 
stretched and 
wound for the 
connecting bars 
across the open 
space. When 
working the wide 
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border, the corners are taken up 
first; for the bars that form the 
two inner sides of a square, six 
of the loose threads on each side 
are darned in point de reprise; 
the two remaining sides are se- 
cured in button-hole stitch, after 
which the connecting bars and 
the wheel at the centre are work- 
ed. Beginning next to the cor- 
ner at-the inner edge of the bor- 
der, four threads are darned two- 
thirds of the distance across; the 
working thread is then carried 
to the opposite edge, and eight 
threads, the previous four togeth- 
er with the following four, are 
darned one-third of the distance 
to the opposite edge; after this 
are alternate bars of four threads 
and bars of eight, each worked 
over one-third the distance. Final- 
ly, the bars of four threads are 
caught together with drawn-work 
knots in the manner shown in 
the illustration. 


BAMBOO DESIGN FOR 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


HE design for the photo- 

graph frame illustrated here- 
with is from the South Kensing- 
ton Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work, London, and is something 
of a novelty in the way of em- 
broidered trifles. The ground 
is olive green velvet, satin, or 
plush, and the outline pattern is 
done in couching ‘stitch in gold 
thread.. A -couching stitch—as 
has already been described—is 
the laying of gold thread or heavy 
threads of silk or crewel on the 
outline of the figure, and sewing 
it over, at regular intervals, either 
with silk of the same or nicely 
contrasting shade. In the pres- 
ent instance the bamboo pattern 
is done in gold thread, sewed 
down with gold silk. The bam- 
boo is so delicate a design that 
any heavier couching line than 
gold thread would destroy its ef- 
fect. The gold thread only pass- 
es through the surface at the 
ends of the needlefuls, and then 
it must pass through tiny pune- 
tures made by the pricker, in or- 
der to finish it neatly, In doing 
such work as this, it should al- 
ways be remembered that plush 
flattens down under fingering more 
quickly than the closer-piled vel- 
vet, and therefore it is safer for 
inexperienced needle-women to 
use yelvet or satin for a ground- 
work, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM DE- 
' SIGN FOR CURTAIN 
BORDER, ETC. 


rq\HE pretty, running chrysan- 

themum pattern illustrated 
below is another of the designs from the South 
Kensington School. If it were to be done on 
canvas, it would be worked in what is known as 
tent stitch—that is, a slanting stitch—taking up 
only a single thread of the canvas. On a plain 
material, the stitch is very like crewei stitch, 
only it is shorter, rather more slanting, and. the 
stitches lap each other more, presenting what 
might be called a more ropy effect. 

The pattern subjoined is wrought on gray lin- 
en in crewels; but it is perfectly suited to other 
materials, such as may be more desirable for ta- 
ble-covers, curtains, lambrequins, portiéres,. etc. 
On the gray linen the flowers are worked in white 
and light green, with the petals tipped, as they 
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often are in nature, with a little delicate réd. 
The calyxes are wrought in a soft yellow, and the 
stems in shades of olive green. 

The hessiness of the outlines in the pattern 
indicates tiat it is done with double threads of 
crewel; and it should be remarked that, when- 
ever it is desirable to use two threads, they must 
always be cut of equal lengths, and threaded to- 
gether through a very coarse needle. Never 
thread a needle with crewel, and pull it through 
to. make a double thread. It, is certain to cut 
the thread; it always frays the worsted badly, 
because the needle is not large enough to make 
a proper hole for it to pass through, and the 
whole result is unsatisfactory. Needlefuls of 
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double crewel should be shorter than of single 
crewel, because they are likely to be tangled, es- 
pecially in untrained fingers. The greatest care 
should be used in working with double crewel, 
to have the threads come through the material 
with perfect evenness every time; and working 
in a frame will be found a great assistance in this. 


White Satin Slipper. 
See illustration on page 100. 

Tue front of this white satin slipper is trimmed 
with a spray simulating a flower and leaves. The 
flower consists of a rosette made of folded points 
of white satin ribbon ; the centre is beaded. The 


leaves are cut of white stiff net, 
sewn with small white satin beads, 
and edged with larger beads, and 
with button-hole stitches of gold 
thread over ficver wire. The 
veins are worked in stem stitch 
with gold thread. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 100, 
THESE monograms are worked 
on batiste or linen with fine em- 
broidery cotton in satin and knot- 
ted stitch. 


Netted Guipure Border for 
Tidy. 
See illustration on page 100, 
Tus border is worked on a 
foundation of straight netting, in 
the design which is clearly shown 
by the illustration. “The details 
of the several stitches used were 
given in Harper's Bazar No. 35, 
Vol. XIII. ‘The lower edge is se- 
cured with close, firm button-hole 
stitches, after which the surplus 
netting is cut away. 


Card Case. 
See illustration on page 100, 

Tne card case is of gray leather, 
lined with gray moiré antique. 
On the inside are two compart- 
ments for holding cards, made to 
fold over a surface covered with 
gray leather, which frames an 
oval space at the centre, which is 
arranged to hold a photograph. 
The leather is embroidered in 
chain, satin stitch, and point 
Russe, with white, light blue, and 
gray filoselle silk. 


Blotting-Book. 
See illustration on page 100. 

THE convenient blotting - book 
rests on a frame-work of polished 
brass rods. The covers, which 
hold stationery, are faced with 
old gold plush, and lined with 
satin in the same shade. The 
lower part of the upper one is or- 
namented with a monogram, work- 
ed in satin and stem stitch with 
gold thread and fine bullion. A 
pencil is held by loops on the 
right side. 


Embroidered Morning Slip- 
per, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 100. 

Tats black satin slipper is lined 
with quilted yellow satin, and 
bound around the top with black 
silk ribbon, which is bordered on 
the inside of the slipper with a 
cross seam in yellow silk. The 
outside is.edged with a box-pleat- 
ed ruching of satin ribbon, sewn 
down along the middle under 
heavy gold cord. Fig. 2 gives the 
design for the embroidery on the 
front of the slipper, and Fig. 3 
that of the heel. After the outlines of the de- 
sign have been transferred to the satin, they are 
defined with gold or silver cord, sewn down with 
similar silk, and the work within them is executed 
in satin and knotted stitch and in point Russe 
with gold or silver thread. 


Work-Basket, . 
See illustration on page 109. 

Tue basket is of willow-ware, varnished light 
brown. The outside is trimmed with lambrequin 
points of peacock blue velvet, ornamented with 
outline-work in chain stitch of maize silk. The 
points are edged with olive wooller fringe three- 
quarters of an inch in width, set on under ‘two 
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threads of double zephyr wool, one blue and the 
other olive, which are sewn down with overcast 
stitches of yellow silk. Similar fringe turned 
upward conceals the stitches made by fastening 
the points to the basket. The bottom of the 
basket is lined with peacock blue satin over thin 
wadding interlining, while the sides are lined 
with similar satin shirred, and fastened at the 
top under narrow fringe. On one side of the 
basket is fastened an oval piece of pasteboard, 


covered with peacock blue satin, and furnished , 


with loops of similar material for holding sewing 
utensils. The ends of the basket are provided 
with pockets trimmed with narrow fringe, for 
each of which a piece of satin eight inches long 
and six inches wide is required; the material is 
turned down an inch and a quarter at one side, 
and shirred so as to form a heading. Balls of 
blue, olive, and yellow wool are fastened between 
the points on the outside, and the handles are 
wound with threads of similar wool. 


(Begun in Hagren’s Bazak No. 50, Vol. XIIL) 
FINA’S AUNT. 
By MISS THACKERAY. 


Avrnog or “Op Kenstnaton,” “ Miss ANGEL,” ETO. 


A FEW PASSAGES FROM MISS 
WILLIAMSON’S DIARY. 
XII.—(Continued.) 

Tue old house in the Square seemed wonder- 
fully warmed and brightened by the presence of 
this one little new inmate. Fina seemed to have 
come to awaken, not a sleeping princess, but a 
drowsy old grandmamma. Burroughes himself 
had begun to rub up the plate with fresh spirit ; 
the coachman seemed to whip up his horses; the 
little pug-dog, instead of dozing whole days by 
the fire, was actually to be seen trotting round 
the garden at Fina’s heels. Fina used also to 
take her grandmother out on sunny mornings; I 
used often to see them, strolling side by side, or 
sitting on the bench in the Square garden. One 
day an organ came up behind the railing, grind- 
ing out some air of Schumann which had found 
its way into its barrel, and at a certain note Fina 
suddenly began to cry, remembering all with a 
sharp and cruel pang. 

Her grandmother could not understand what 
she meant at first, till the child explained. 

“It was something papa used to like;” and 
then, before she could say any more, the faint 
camphor-fragrance of the old lady’s Indian shawls 
seemed all about her, and the kind old arms were 
round her. 

“ Don’t, don’t cry; don’t grieve, my child. Par- 
ents want their children to be happy. Oh, Fina, 
if you knew how they long for it—how I long for 
my children to be happy after] am gone! I have 
often thought of this since your father died. Fina, 
I never did him justice. I have often wanted to 
tell youso. Iam afraid I was very hard to him.” 

“Yes, darling grandmamma,” said Fina, touch- 
ed to the heart, and clinging closer still to the 
gentle old lady. 

From that day there was a tacit understanding 
between the two, a difference in little Fina, a look 
of repose and comfort which had been wanting 
before. The Doctor came one day to see his lit- 
tle patient. 

“You are looking well,” he said; “I see they 
are kind to you.” 

He only staid some five minutes, talking to 
Fina in the garden-room, as we used to call the 
room on the ground-floor, which used to be the 
school-room. Mrs. Ellis seemed displeased when 
she came down stairs and heard that he had been. 

“Did not the gentleman ask for me or for Miss 
Josephine »” said the old lady. 

“No, ma’am,” said Burroughes, with dignity 
and emphasis. 

The Doctor would have gained nothing if he 
had asked for Miss Josephine. She was at Cra- 
dlebury. She had been mysteriously summoned 
by her sister-in-law, who wrote on pink paper, all 
over roses and R’s. Josephine was to come at 
once, she said. No excuse whatever would be 
taken. Mrs. Ellis was to prepare herself for some 
most interesting news; and by the very next post 
came a second letter, containing the news, the 
most surprising, the most extraordinary, the— 
shall I say so?—most welcome announcement 
(Madame De Sévigné’s pen could alone have done 
justice to our feelings on the occasion): the great 
Miss Ellis was actually engaged to be married. 
The Captain, the Colonel’s travelling companion, 
Rosa’s cousin, Mrs. Blower’s only son, boots, set- 
tlements, faultless whiskers, the arm that had 
supported Miss Bessie’s faltering steps, the hand 
about to lead her to the altar—all were to be 
found united in the person of Bessie’s future hus- 
band, Captain Blower of the Heavies. ‘Some 
people think my cousin a little prosy,” the candid 
Rosa wrote; “but Bessie delights in his society. 
They talk about horses and servants all the day 
long, and are evidently intended for each other.” 

Josephine half laughed, half sympathized. Not- 
withstanding her evident reluctance, she could not 
refuse to go. Poor Josephine! She was sorry 
to be away, and not much interested in Blower. 
Fina was left alone to the care of Mrs. Ellis. In- 
deed, it was the best thing that could have been 
desired for the little girl, Something to do, some- 
body to want her, was the way to comfort the poor 
little heart. Mrs. Ellis, who was a companionable 
and cheerful person, and who occasionally suffer- 
ed from her children’s excessive care, enjoyed the 
liberty and brightness which Fina unconsciously 
brought, the echo of music from distant lands, 
the outburst of irrepressible youth emerging from 
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I was amused to hear Fina catechising her grand- 
mother one evening in the most unhesitating man- 
ner. “Grandmamma,” she said, “do you suppose 
Aunt Bessie is in love?” 


.] 


“T suppose so, my dear,” said her grandmo- 
ther. ‘We shall hear all about her from Jose- 
phine.” 

“Most people fall in love, don’t they?” said 
Fina. ‘When I do, I shall fall in love with a 
doctor. Oh, grandmamma! do you think perhaps 
some day it could ever happen that my dear Doc- 
tor could marry Aunt Josie ?” 

“Has Josephine been talking to you %” said 
Mra. Ellis. 

“ Aunt Josie never talks,” said Fina, seriously. 
“The Doctor told me he had thought a great deal 
about her, but that she didn’t care for him. But, 
grandmamma, I think—don’t you think he is mis- 
taken 2” 

“My darling child, I don’t want to think about 
such things,” cried grandmamma ; “they are not 
for little girls or old ladies, and the less Aunt Jo- 
sie troubles herself about such things the better.” 

“But who, then, should think about such 
things?” Fina was beginning; but Mrs. Ellis de- 
sired her to ring the bell, quite crossly, and so the 
conversation came to an end. 

One peculiarity about old people is that once 
they have made up their minds, they act very 
quickly. The day before Josephine was expected 
home, I found a note from Mrs. Ellis, saying she 
had something about which she wished to consult 
me, and would I come over to tea? 

I found the old lady alone; she looked up as 
Burroughes ushered me into the room. “Come 
here,” said she. ‘“ What do you think of this %” 

She was sitting at her old-fashioned desk, on 
which lay a sheet of paper, inscribed in her pretty 


handwriting. ‘Is it about the wedding ?” I ask- 
ed. ‘Have you been writing to your future son- 
in-law 9” 


“That depends,” said she. ‘ Read what I have 
said.” And she fixed her bright brown eyes upon 
my face. 

The letter took me completely by surprise. It 
was not intended for Captain Blower. 


“ 87 Otp Patacer Squanse, October 10, 1880. 

“Dear Srr,—Not very long ago you honored 
my daughter with a proposal, which was not, I 
fear, received as it might have been by me and 
my family. I did not then know how deeply my 
own child’s feelings were engaged in a matter 
which took me by surprise, and in which, I regret 
to think, I acted hastily, and with little consider- 
ation for any one but myself, and my natural dis- 
like to parting with one so dear to me as she is. 
I am not too old yet to own myself wrong. My 
children’s happiness is the one care that remains 
to me in this world, and I should not like to pass 
away with the thought of an injustice unrepaired 
which it is in my power to acknowledge, although 
perhaps too late to remedy. If you have not 
formed other interests, if your mind is unchanged, 
I should feel grateful if you would answer this 
letter yourself in person. I have not told my 
child that I have written to you, nor shall I do so 
without your authority. From what little I saw 
of you, I feel I may trust you to keep my confi- 
dence, if it comes, as so many things do come, too 
late. Yours very faithfully, J. M. Exxis.” 


“There,” she said, emphatically, “ put it in your 
pocket; post it as you go home, with your own 
hands, and never speak of it again unless I give 
you leave.” 

I could only kiss the dear old hand which she 
held out to me. There was nothing to be said, 
but something—very much—to hope. 

As the hour approached for Josephine’s return, 
Mrs. Ellis grew more and more uneasy. No an- 
swer had come from the Doctor. It was almost 
more than the poor lady could bear. 

Josephine came home, longing to be back on 
her own account. Full of anxiety about them both, 
she found, with an odd heart-ache, how well the 
two could get on alone. 

One of the first things Mrs. Ellis said to Jose- 
phine was, “ We have had a visit from your friend 
the Doctor since you left.” 

“And what did he say, mamma ?” Josephine 
asked. 

“You must ask Fina, my dear. He did not 
care to see an old woman like me, and went away 
almost immediately.” 

“He was shy, mamma. You know every one 
must be glad to see you. Captain Blower came 
up all the way from Cradlebury on purpose.” 

Then Josephine went on, blushing: “ Dr. Ad- 
ams was very kind to us in Switzerland. I think 
it seems ungrateful to show him no attention. 
Do you mind asking him to dinner ?” 

“What should we ask him to dinner for?” 
said Mrs, Ellis, uneasily. 

“Don’t you think he might—he might like to 
meet Bessie and the Captain ?” faltered Josephine. 

The old lady laughed maliciously. “If he is 
such a shy person, I should think he would much 
rather not.” 

“Oh, do have him!” said Fina, bursting in. 
“Do let me write!” 

I did not recognize Mrs. Ellis, she spoke so 
sharply and so beflustered. ‘Certainly not, my 
dear. Your aunt and I can write our own let- 
ters.” 

Fina sat down quite crushed. 

“Then shall you write, or shall 19” said Jose- 
phine, holding her own. But it was a great effort 
for her to do so; her cheeks were burning, and 
her eyes were full of tears. 

“It is not my wish that Dr. Adams should be 
asked to dine here at present,” said her mother, 
decidedly ; and the old lady went off, leaning on 
Fina’s arm. 

Poor Josephine! I hardly liked to look at her. 
We were both quite silent for a moment; then 
suddenly she burst out, “It’s too unkind! Why 
is every one against me? Indeed,” she added, 
bitterly, ‘mamma has little reason to forbid our 
meeting. The fancy he had for me has entirely 
passed away. I can’t understand it all,” she said, 
passionately. ‘Sometimes it has even seemed to 
me that only one other soul, only one, could in- 


terpret my own soul to me. I did not know until 
I sent him from me how I depended upon him, 
not only for affection, but for a sort of very ex- 
istence. It seemed so wicked at the time, one 
feeling, and one only, and all the rest left behind. 
And now—now it seems wicked to have turned 
from it.” She hid her face in her hands as she 
spoke. 

“You could not really care even for one per- 
son,” said I, “if you did not bring the power of 
affection which has grown with a lifetime. When 
you marry, you will love your husband all the 
more, because you have not thought of him only.” 

“ Marry !” she said, starting up; “do you sup- 
pose I could ever marry any one else?” And I 
remember her face lighted as she spoke. “I 
should like to see him again, if only once; just— 
just to see him, and to know how he is, and to 
hear what he is doing. Bessie has had no diffi- 
culties in her way.” She spoke in her pathetic 
voice, with that strange openness of reserved 
natures, 

“ Your mother has her reasons,” I began— 

“T know her reasons,” said Josephine, bitterly ; 
and she began to walk up and down the room. 

“Come out,” said I. “The fresh air will do 
you good. Will you come to Silver Street with 
me? I have a pupil waiting.” 

She put on her bonnet without a word, and 
came with me. It was like walking with some 
one in a dream, so little did she seem to notice 
my presence. We went up Old Street, and came 
out into the highway with its many carriages. I 
took her arm, and looked right and left as we 
went along. We reached the opposite pavement 
at last, escaping the jolting dangers of the cross- 
ing. It reminded me of the day I had passed 
her long ago in the east wind, for at this moment 
the bells set off ringing overhead. 

They were lowering a barrel at the public- 
house, and she hurried forward to avoid it. I 
was delayed for a moment, and as I stood wait- 
ing I saw her run up against a shabby gentleman 
in a strange abrupt fashion. He looked down 
with a quick bright flash, and exclaimed—and I 
could see his face, though hers was turned away. 
It would be impossible if it were not true, but 
this is true; and of all the people in this vast 
city, of all the millions and thousands and hun- 
dreds of people, this was the only one; the one 
person whom half a minute before she had been 
wanting with the least hope of ever meeting. 
“You!” I heard her cry—not for the first time. 

“You!” he said. “I was coming to see you.” 
And then and there in that miry thoroughfare, 
with all the cabs and carts jolting by, and all the 
shop fronts staring at them, he took her hand 
and pulled it through his arm. 

“Well, what does this mean?” said the Doctor 
to her, smiling, as they passed without seeing me. 

THE END. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-4. 


See illustrations on page 109. 


Turse monograme are worked on linen with fine em- 
broidery cotton in a single color or in contrasting col- 
ors. gs. 1 and 8 are worked in satin stitch, and 
Figs. 2 and 4 in satin and knotted stitch. 


Long Cloak, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 109. 

Tus black camel’s-hair cloth cloak is shirred around 
the neck, as shown in the illustration, over a plain 
Hing of quilted red Surah. The trimming consists 
of fringe, bands of fur, and bows of gros grain ribbun. 
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CHAPTER XLVII.—{ Continued.) 
AT PORTICI. 

Tris great plain building, which might have 
been called a palazzo rather than a villa, seemed, 
on the side fronting the street, to be entirely 
closed, all the casements of the windows being 
shut. But when they crossed to the gate, and 
pulled the big iron handle that set a bell ringing, 
@ porter appeared—a big, indolent-looking man, 
who regarded them calmly, to see which would 
speak first. 

Natalie simply produced the card that had been 
sent to her. 

“This is the Villa Odelschalchi, I perceive,” 
she said. 

“Oh, it is you, then, signorina ?” the porter 
said, with great respect. ‘“ Yes, there was one 
lady to come here at four o’clock—” 

“ But the signora is my mother,” said Natalie, 
perhaps with a trifle of impatience. 

The man hesitated for a moment; but by this 
time Natalie, accompanied by her mother, had 
passed through the cool gray archway into the 
spacious tessellated court, from which rose on 
each hand a wide marble staircase. 

“Will the signorina and the signora her mo- 
ther condescend to follow me?” the porter said, 
leading the way up one of the staircases, the big 
iron keys still in his hand. 

They were shown into an antechamber but 
scantily furnished, and the porter disappeared. 
In a minute or two there came into the room a 
small, sallow-complexioned man—who was no 
other than the Secretary Granaglia. He bowed, 
and as he did so glanced from the one to the oth- 
er of the visitors with scrutiny. 

“It is no doubt correct, signorina,” said he, 
addressing himself to Natalie, “that you have 
brought the signora your mother with you. We 
had thought you were alone, from the message 
we received. No matter; only’—and here he 
turned to Natalie’s mother—“ only, signora, you 
will renew your acquaintance with one who wish- 
es to be known by the name of Von Zoesch. I 
have no doubt the signora understands.” 


“Oh, perfectly, perfectly,” said the elder wo- 
man; she had been familiar with these prudent 
changes of name all her life. 

The Secretary Granaglia bowed and retired. 

“It is some one who knows you, mother?” 
Natalie said, breathlessly. 

“Oh, I hope so,” the other answered. She was 
a little pale, and her fingers were tightly clasped. 

Then a heavier step was heard in the empty 
corridors outside. The door was opened; there 
appeared a tall and soldierly-looking man, about 
six feet three in height, and perfectly erect, with 
closely cropped white hair, a long white mustache, 
a reddish face, and clear, piercing, light blue eyes. 
The moment the elder woman saw him, she ut- 
tered a slight cry—of joy, it seemed, and sur- 
prise—and sprang to her feet. 

“Stefan!” 

“ Natalie!” he exclaimed in turn, with an almost 
boyish laugh of pleasure; and he came forward 
to her, with both hands outstretched, and took 
hers. “Why, what good wind has brought you to 
this country? But I beg a thousand pardons—” 

He turned and glanced at Natalie. 

“My child,” she said, “let me present you to 
my old friend, General—” 

“Von Zoesch,” he interrupted, and he took Nat- 
alie’s hand at the same time. ‘“ What! vou are 
the young lady, then, who bearded the lion in his 
den this morning? And you were not afraid? 
No; I can see you are a Berezolyi: if you were 
a man, you would be forever getting yourself and 
your friends into scrapes, and risking your neck 
to get them out again. A Berezolyi, truly. ‘The 
more beautiful daughter of a beautiful mother ;’ 
but the little scamp knew his insulting iambics 
were only fit to be thrown into the fire when he 
made that unjust comparison. Ah! you young 
people have fresh complexions and bright eyes 
on your side; but we old people prefer our old 
friends.” 

“T hope so, sir,” said Natalie, with her eyes 
bent down. 

‘“‘ And had your father no other messenger, that 
he must employ you 9” said this erect, white-hair- 
ed giant, who regarded her ina kindly way. “Or 
is it that feather-brained fellow Calabressa who 
has got you to intercede forhim? Rest assured. 
Calabressa will soon be in imminent peril of being 
laid by the heels; and he is therefore supremely 
happy.” 

Before the girl could speak, he had turned to 
the mother. 

“Come, my old friend, shall we go out into the 
garden? I am sorry the reception-rooms in the 
villa are all dismantled; in truth, we are only 
temporary lodgers. And I have a great many 
questions to ask you about old friends—particu- 
larly your father.” 

“Stefan, can you not understand why I have 
permitted myself to leave Hungary ” 

He glanced at her deep mourning. 

“Ah! is that so? Well, no one ever lived a 
braver life. And how he kept up the old Hun, 
rian traditions !—the house a hotel from month’s 
end to month’s end : no questions asked but, ‘ Are 
you a stranger? Then my house is yours.’” 

He led the way down the stairs, chatting to 
this old friend of his. And though Natalie was 
burning with impatience, she forced herself to 
be silent. Was it not all in her favor that this 
member of the mysterious Council should recur 
to these former days, and remind himself of his 
intimacy with her family? She followed them 
in silence. He seemed to have forgotten her ex- 
istence. 

They passed through the court-yard, and down 
some broad steps. The true front of the building 
was on this seaward side—a huge mass of pink, 
with green casements. From the broad stone 
steps a series of terraces, prettily laid out, de- 
scended to a lawn; but instead of passing down 
that way, the tall, soldierly-looking man fed his 
companion by a side flight of steps, which ena- 
bled them to enter an allée cut through a mass of 
olives and orange and lemon trees. There were 
fig-trees along the wall by the side of this path; 
a fountain plashed coolly out there on the lawn; 
and beyond, the opening showed the deep blue of 
the sea, with the clear waves breaking whitely 
on the shores. 

They sat down on a garden seat; and Nata- 
lie, sitting next her mother, waited patiently and 
breathlessly, scarcely hearing all this talk about 
old companions and friends. 

At last the General said, 

“Now about the business that brought you 
here: is it serious ?” 

“Oh yes, very,” the mother said, with some 
color of excitement appearing in her worn face. 
“It is a friend of ours in England; he has been 
charged by the Society with some duty that will 
cost him his life; we have come to intercede for 
him, to ask you to save him. For the sake of 
old times, Stefan—” 

“Wait a moment,” said the other, looking 
grave. “Do you mean the Englishman ?” 

“Yes, yes ; the same.” 

“ And who has told you what it is purposed to 
have done ?” he asked, with quite a change in his 
manner. 

“No one,” she answered, eagerly. ‘We guess 
that it is something of great danger.” 

“ And if that is so, are you unfamiliar with per- 
sons having to incur danger? Why not an Eng- 
lishman as well as another? This is an extraordi- 
nary freak of yours, Natalie ; I can not understand 
it. And to have come so far, when any one in 
England—any one of us, I mean—could have told 
you it was useless !” 

“But why useless, if you are inclined to inter- 
fere ?” she said, boldly. ‘And I think my fa- 
ther’s family have some title to consideration.” 

“My old friend,” said he, in a kindly way, 
“what is there in the world I would not do for 
you if it were within my power? But this is not. 
What you ask is, to put the matter shortly, im- 
possible—impoasible.” 

In the brief silence that followed, the mother 
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heard a slight sigh; she turned instantly, and 
saw her daughter, as white as death, about to fall. 
She caught her in her arms, with a slight cry of 
alarm. 

“Here, Stefan! Take my handkerchief—dip 
it in the water—quick !” 

The huge bullet-headed man strode across the 
lawn to the fountain. As he returned, and saw 
before him the white-lipped, unconscious girl who 
was supported in her mother’s arms, he said to 
himself, “‘ Now I understand.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
AN APPEAL, 


Tas sudden and involuntary confession of alarm 
and despair no doubt told her story more clearly 
than anything else could have done. General 
Von Zoesch, as he chose to call himself, was ex- 
cessively concerned ; he held her hand till he saw 
the life returning to the pale, beautiful face; he 
was profuse and earnest in his apologies. 

“My dear young lady, I beg a thousand par- 
dons !—I had no idea of alarming you; I had no 
idea you were so deeply interested; come, take 
my arm, and we will walk down into the open, 
where the sea-air is cool. I beg a thousand par- 
dons !” 

She had pulled herself together with a desper- 
ate effort of will. 

“You spoke abruptly, signore. You used the 
word impossible. I had imagined it was unknown 
to you.” 

Her lips were rather pale ; but there was a flush 
of color returning to her face; and her voice had 
something of the old proud and pathetic ring in it. 

“Yes,” she continued, standing before him, 
with her eyes downcast, “I was told that when 
great trouble came upon me or mine, I was to 
come here—to Naples—and I should find myself 
under the protection of the greatest power in Eu- 
rope. My name—my mother’s name—was to be 
enough. And this is the result—that a brave 
man, who is our friend and dear to us, is threat- 
ened with a dishonorable death; and the very 
power that imposed it on him—the power that 
was said to be invincible, and wise, and generous 
—is unable, or unwilling, to stir hand or foot!” 

“A dishonorable death, signorina—” 

“Oh, signore,” she said, with a proud indigna- 
tion, “do not speak to me as if I were a child! 
Can not one see what is behind all this secrecy ? 
Can not one see that you know well what has been 
done in England by your friends and colleagues ? 
You put this man, who is too proud, too noble, to 
withdraw from his word, on a service that involves 
the certain sacrifice of his life. And there is no 
honor attached to this sacrifice—so he himself 
has admitted. What does that mean? What 
can it mean but assassination ?” 

He drew back his head little bit, as if star. 
tled, and stared at her. 

“My dear young lady—” 

But her courage had not returned to her for 
nothing. She raised the beautiful, dark, pathetic 
eyes, and regarded him with an indignant fear- 
lessness. 

“That is what any one might guess,” she said. 
“ But there is more. Signore, you and your friends 
meditate the assassination of the King of Italy. 
And you call on an Englishman—an Englishman 
who has no love of secret and blood-stained 
ways—” 

“Stefan!” the mother cried, quickly, and she 
placed her hand on the General’s arm. “Do not 
be angry. Do not heed her—she is a child—she 
is quick to speak. Believe me, there are other 
reasons for our coming to you.” 

“Yes, yes, my friend Natalie; all in time. 
But I aie cat anxious to put myself oat with 
the signorina your daughter firét of all. Now, 
my dear young lady,” he said, taking her hand, 
and putting it on his arm, and gently compelling 
her to walk with him toward the opener space 


‘““My dear young lady,” be said, “it is useless 
for you to ask what that service is; for I shall 
refuse to answer you. But I assure you that you 
have my deepest sympathy; and I have seen a 
good deal of suffering from similar causes. I do 
not seek to break into your confidence; but I 
think I understand your position; you will be- 
lieve me that it is with no light heart that I must 
repeat the word impossible. Need I reason with 
you? Need I point out to you that there is scarce- 
ly any one in the world whom we might select for 
a dangerous duty who would not have some one 
who would suffer on his account? Who is with- 
out some tie of affection, that must be cut asun- 
der—no matter with what pain—when the neces- 
sity for the sacrifice arises? You are one of the 
unhappy ones: you must be brave: you must try 
to forget your suffering, as thousands of wives and 
sweethearts and daughters have had to forget, in 
thinking that their relatives and friends died in a 
good cause.” 

Her heart was proud and indignant no longer. 
It had grown numbed. The air from the sea felt 
cold. 

“T am helpless, signore,” she murmured. “I 
do not know what that cause is. I do not know 
what justification you have for taking this man’s 
life.” 

He did not answer that. He said: 

“ Perhaps, indeed, it is not those who are call- 
ed on to sacrifice their life for the general good 
who suffer most. ~ They can console themselves 
with thinking of the results. It is their friends 
—those dearest to them, who suffer, and who 
many a time would no doubt be glad to become 
their substitutes. It is true that we—that is, 
that many associations—recognize the principle 
of the vicarious performance of duties and punish- 
ments; but not any one yet has permitted a wo- 
man to become substitute for a man.” 

“What made you think of that, signore?” she 
asked, regarding him. 

“T have known some cases,” he said, evasive- 
ly, “ where such an offer, I think, would have been 
made.” 

“Tt could not be accepted ?” 

“Oh no!” 

“Not even by the power that is the greatest in 
Europe ?” she said, bitterly— that is invincible, 
and all-generous? Oh, signore, you are too mod- 
est in your pretensions! And the Berezolyis— 
they have done nothing, then, in former days to 
entitle them to consideration ; they are but as any- 
body in the crowd, who might come forward and 
intercede for a friend; they have no old asso- 
ciates, then, and companions in this Society, that 
they can not have this one thing granted them— 
that they can not get this one man’s life spared 
to him! Signore, your representatives mistake 
your powers; more than that, they mistake the 
strength of your memory, and your friendship.” 

The red face of the bullet-headed General grew 
redder still; but not with anger. 

“ Signorina,” he said, evidently greatly embar- 
rassed, “you humiliate me. You—you do not 
know what you ask—” 

He had led her back to the garden seat; they 
had both sat down; he did not notice how her 
bosom was struggling with emotion. 

“You ask me to interfere—to commit an act 
of injustice—” 

“Oh, signore, signore, this is what I ask!” she 
cried, quite overcome; and she fell at his feet and 
put her clasped hands on ‘his knees, and broke 
into a wild fit of crying. “This is what I ask of 
you, signore—this is what I beg from you on my 
knees—I ask you to give to me the life of—of 
my betrothed !” 

She buried ber face in her hands; her frame 
was shaken with her sobs. 

“Little daughter,” said he, greatly agitated. 
“Rise. Come, remain here for a few moments. 
I wish tospeak to your mother—alone. Natalie!” 

The elder woman accompanied him a short 
distance across the lawn; they stood by the 


where the sea-air was cool, “I again apologize fountain. 


to you for having spoken unwittingly—” 

“Oh, signore, do not trouble about that! It is 
not a matter of courtesy or politeness that is in 
the question: it is the life of one of our dear- 
est friends. There are other times for politeness.” 

“Stefan! the mother interposed, anxiously, 
“do not heed her—she is agitated.” 

“My dear Natalie,” said the General, smiling, 
“TY admire a brave woman as I admire a brave 
man. Do not I recognize another of you Bere- 
zolyis : the moment you think one of your friends 
is being wronged, fire and water won’t prevent 
you from speaking out. No, no, my dear young 
lady,” he said, turning to the daughter, “ you can 
not offend me by being loyal and outspoken.” 

‘ He patted her hand, just as Calabressa had 
lone. 

“But I must ask you to listen for a moment, 
to remove one or two misconceptions. It is true 
I know something of the service which your Eng- 
lish friend has undertaken to perform. Believe 
me, it has nothing to do with the assassination 
of the King of Italy—nothing in the world.” 

She lifted her dark eyes for a second, and re- 
garded him steadily. 

“T perceive,” said he, “that you pay me the 
compliment of asking me if I lie. I do not. 
Re-assure yourself; there are no people in this 
country more loyal to the present dynasty than 
my friends and myself. We have no time for 
wild Republican projects.” 

She looked somewhat bewildered. This spec- 
ulation as to the possible nature of the service 
demanded of George Brand had been the out- 
come of many a night’s anxious self-communing ; 
and she had indulged in the wild hope that this 
man, when abruptly challenged, might have been 
startled into some avowal. For then, would not 
her course have been clear enough? But now 
she was thrown back on her former perplexity, 
with only the one certainty present to her mind 
ae certainty of the danger that confronted her 

lover, 


“By Heaven! I would do anything for the 
child,” he said, rapidly. ‘‘ But you see, dear friend, 
bow it is impossible. Look at the injustice of it. 
If we transferred this duty to another person, 
what possible excuse could we make to him whom 
we might choose ?” 

He was looking back at the girl. 

“Te will kill her, Stefan,” the mother said. 

“Others have suffered algo.” 

The elder woman seemed to collect herself a 
little, 

“ But I told you we had not said everything to 
you. The poor child is in despair; she has not 
thought of all the reasons that induced us to 
come to you. Stefan, you remember my cousin 
Konrad ?” 

“Oh yes, I remember Konrad well enough,” 
said the General, absently, for he was still regard- 
ing the younger Natalie, who sat on the bench, 
her hands clasped, her head bent down. “ Poor 
fellow, he came to a sad end at last. But he al- 
ways carried his life in his hands, and with a gay 
heart too.” 

“But you remember, do you not, something 
before that?” the mother said, with some color 
coming into her face. ‘You remember how my 
husband had him chosen—and I myself appealed 
—and you, Stefan, you were among the first to 
say that the Society must inquire—” 

“Ah, but that was different, Natalie. You 
know why it was that that commission had to be 
reversed.” 

“Do I know? Yes. What else have I had 
to think about these sixteen or seventeen years 
since my child was separated from me ?” she said, 
sadly. ‘And perhaps I have grown suspicious. 
Perhaps I have grown mad, to think that what 
has happened once might happen again.” 

“ What ?” he said, turning his clear blue eyes 
suddenly on her. 

She did not flinch. 

“Consider the circumstances, Stefan, and say 
whether one has no reason to suspect. The Eng- 


lishman, this Mr. Brand, loves Natalie; she loves 
him in return; my husband refuses his consent 
to the marriage ; and yet they meet in opposition 
to his wishes. Then there is another thing that 
I can not so well explain; but it is something 
about a request on my husband’s part that Mr. 
Brand, who is a man of wealth, should accept a 
certain office, and give over his property to the 
funds of the Society.” 

“T understand perfectly,” her companion said, 
calmly. “Well?” 

“Well, Mr. Brand, thinking of Natalie’s future, 
refuses. But consider this, Stefan, that it had 
been hinted to him before that, in case of his re- 
fusal, he might be sent to America to remain 
there for life.” 

“T perceive, my old friend, that you are read-. 
ing your own interpretations into an ordinary 
matter of business. However.” 

“But his refusal was immediately followed by 
that arrangement. He was ordered to go to 
America. My husband no doubt considered that 
that would effectually separate him and Nat- 
alie—” 

“ Again you are putting in your own interpre- 
tation.” 

“‘Onemoment, Stefan. My child is brave. She 
thought an injustice was being done. Shethought 
it was for her sake that her lover was being sent 
away; and then she spoke frankly: she said she 
would go with him.” 

“Yes.” He was now listening with more in- 
terest. 

“ You perceive, then, my dear friend? My hus- 
band was thwarted in every way. Then it was, 
and quite suddenly, that he reversed this arrange- 
ment about America; and there fell on Mr. Brand 
this terrible thing. Knowing what I know, do 
you not think I had fair cause for suspicion ? 
And when Natalie said, ‘Oh, there are those abroad 
who will remove this great trouble from us,’ then 
I said to myself, ‘ At all events, the Society does 
not countenance injustice. It will see that right 
has been done.’” 

The face of this man had grown very grave; 
and for some time he did not speak. 

“T see what you suggest, Natalie,” he said at 
length. “It is a serious matter. I should have 
said your suspicions were idle—that the thing was 
impossible—but for the fact that it has occurred 
before. Strange, now, if old , Whose wisdom 
and foresight the world is beginning to recognize 
now, should be proved to be wise on this point too, 
as on 80 many others. He used always to say to 
us: ‘When once you finda man unfaithful, never 
trust him after. When once a man has allowed 
himeelf to put his personal advantage before his 
duty to such a Society as yours, it shows that 
somewhere or other there is in him the leaven 
of a self-seeker, which is fatal to all Societies. 
Impose the heaviest penalties on such an offense ; 
cast him out when you have the opportunity.’ It 
would be strange indeed ; it would be like fate; 
it would appear as though the thing were in the 
blood, and must come out, no matter what warn- 
ing the man may have had before. You know, 
Natalie, what your husband had to endure for his 
former lapse ?” 

She nodded her head. 

For some time he was again silent; and there 
was a deeper air of reflection on his face than 
almost seemed natural to it; for he looked more 
of a soldier than a thinker. 

“If there were any informality,” he said, al- 
most to himself, ‘in the proceedings, one might 
have just cause to intervene. But your husband, 
my Natalie,” he continued, addressing her direct- 
ly, ‘is well trusted by us. He has done us long 
and faithful service. We should be slow to put 
any slight on him, especially that of suspicion.” 

“That, Stefan,” said Natalie’s mother, with 
courage, “is a small matter, surely, compared 
with the possibility of your letting this man go 
to his death unjustly. You would countenance, 
then, an act of private revenge? That is the use 
you would let the powers of your Society be put 
to? Thatis not what Janecki, what Rausch, what 
Falevitch, looked forward to.” 

The taunt was quite lost on him; be was calm- 
ly regarding Natalie. She had not stirred. Aft- 
er that one outburst of despairing appeal, there 
was no more for her to say or todo. She could 
wait mutely, and hear what the fate of her lover 
was to be. 

“Unfortunately,” said the General, turning and 
looking up at the vast pink frontage of the villa, 
“there are no papers here that one can appeal 
to. Ionly secured the temporary use of the villa, 
as being a more fitting place than some to receive 
the signorina your daughter. But it is possible 
the Secretary may remember something; he has 
a good memory. Will you excuse me, Natalie, 
for a few moments?” 

He strode away toward the house. The mo- 
ther went over to her daughter, and put a hand 
on her shoulder. 

“Courage, Natalushka. You must not despair 
yet. Ah, my old friend Stefan has a kind heart; 
there were tears in his eyes when he turned away 
from your appeal to him. He does not forget 
old associates.” 

Von Zoesch almost immediately returned, still 
looking preoccupied. He drew Natalie’s mother 
aside a few steps, and said: 

“This much I may tell you, Natalie; in the 
proceedings four were concerned—your husband, 
Mr. Brand, Beratinsky, Reitzei. What do you 
know of these last two?” 

“T? Alas, Stefan, I know nothing of them.” 

“ And we here little. They are of your hus- 
band’s appointment. I may also tell you, Nata- 
lie, that the Secretary is also of my opinion, that 
it is very unlikely your husband would be so au- 
dacious as to repeat his offense of former years, 
by conspiring to fix this duty on this man to serve 
his own interests. It would be too audacious— 
unless his temper had outrun his reason alto- 
gether.” 

“But you must remember, Stefan,” she said, 


eagerly, “that there was no one in England who 
knew that former story. He could not imagine 
that I was to be, unhappily, set free to go to my 
daughter—that I should be at her side when this 
trouble fell on her—” 

“Nevertheless,” said he, gently interrupting 
her, ‘you have appealed to us; we will inquire. 
It will be a delicate affair. If there has been any 
complicity, any unfairness, to summon these men 
hither would be to make firmer confederates of 
them than ever. If one could get at them sepa- 
rately, individually—” 

He kept pressing his white mustache into his 
teeth with his forefinger. 

“If Calabressa were not such a talker,” he 
said, absently. “But he has ingenuity, the fea- 
ther-brained devil.” 

“Stefan, I could trust everything to Calabres- 
sa,” she said. 

“In the mean time,” he said, “TI will not detain 
you. If you remain at the same hotel, we shall 
be able to communicate with you. I presume 
your carriage is outside?” 

“Tt is waiting for us a little way off.” 

He accompanied them into the tessellated court- 
yard; but not to the gate. He bade good-by to 
his elder friend; then he took the younger lady’s 
hand, and held it and regarded her. 

“ Figliuola mia,” he said, with a kindly glance, 
“T pity you if you have to suffer. We will hope 
for better things ; if it is impossible, you have a 
brave heart.” 

When they had left, he went up the marble 
staircase and along the empty corridor until he 
reached a certain room. 

“Granaglia, can you tell me where our friend 
Calabressa may happen to be at this precise mo- 
ment ?” 

“ At Brindisi, I believe, Excellenza.” 

“At Brindisi still, The devil of a fellow is 
not so impatient as I had expected. Ah, well. 
Have the goodness to send for him, friend Gra- 
naglia; and bid him come with speed.” 

“Most willingly, Excellenza.” 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


Fara Jetty.—Boil one quart of new milk; whilet 
boiling, sprinkle in slowly a quarter of a pound of fa- 
rina. Continue the boiling from half an hour to a 
whole hour. Season with five ounces of sugar and a 
tea-spoonful of vanilla. When done, turn into a 
mould, and place it on ice to stiffen. Serve it with 
whipped cream. 

A NIOB WAY TO PRESERVE Apries.—Peel the apples 
(let them be fine pippins) the evening before they are 
to be preserved. Weigh apples and sugar, allowing 
three-quarters of a pound of the latter to one of the 
former. Sprinkle the sugar over a Jayer of the apples 
in the bottom of a deep bowl, add another layer of ap- 
ples, and then one of sugar, until all are disposed of. 
Cover them up carefully, and leave them until they have 
formed syrup. It may be convenient to leave them 
from one day till the next. Ifso, in the morning drain 
the syrup from the apples, put it on the fire, and let it 
come to a boil. Then drop the apples in, and let them 
cook, a few at a time, until they are all clear, but have 
not dropped to pieces. Let some be cooling on dishes 
while the others are boiling gently. Continue so to 
do, with the help of a preserving ladle, until all are 
clear and done through. Flavor with the juice and 
grated rind of fresh lemons, or, if preferred, some 
blades of mace, or a very little white ginger. 

A Hrn’s-nxest Puppinc.—Pare and core twelve ap- 
ples; fill them with sugar, white or brown; stick a 
clove in each apple, or scatter over them the thinly 
shredded peel of one lemon. Make a rich custard of 
two quarts of new milk, eight yolks of eggs, and ten 
ounces of white sugar; flavor the custard delicately 
with vanilla, unless the lemon already with the apples 
will suffice in yourestimation. The tastes of different 
families diverge so widely that a margin must always 
be left in the most exact recipe for such modifications 
as shall render it more or less palatable, according to 
circumstances. This pudding needs careful baking. 
Let the fire be slow, but kept up to the same heat with 
which it is started. More puddings are spoiled in the 
baking than any other way. 

Maat Puppive.—Take five pigs’ faces, and have them 
scraped and singed nicely, then put them into a tub of 
water, and throw in a handful of salt. Let them remain 
so for two days or more, changing the water every 
day. Some persons add a few skins taken from the 
backbone. Have ready about two pounds of beef liv- 
er. When the meat is boiled tender, take it up and re- 
move all the bones. While thus preparing it, put in 
the liver to parboil, and then chop all very fine, if you 
have no sausage-grinder. Season with salt, pepper, 
and allspice to your taste. Two table-spoonfuls of 
each will probably answer. Most people make a sort 
of sausage of this preparation by stuffing with it pig 
entrails of the largest kind, or those of beef, which are 
still better. If thus made, boil a short time before 
storing, in order to cook the outside, which will make 
it keep longer. Fried, however, just as sausage, it is 
very nice for persons who can partake of rich dishes, 
and when freshly made, in cold weather, is a favorite 
breakfast dish with many. This recipe is of German 
origin undoubtedly, but common in wide districts of 
our country. 

Heap Sovr.—The head of a veal, or if that can not 
be had, a lamb, with the liver and lights, to be put on 
early in the morning in a vessel containing two and a 
half gallons of water. Boil until the bones can be 
taken out, and the quantity of water is reduced to a tu- 
reenful, or, to be more exact, one gallon. Then chop 
up the head and other meat, and return to the pot to 
cook slowly until dinner is ready, allowing time to add 
the following ingredients: a small handful of onion 
chopped fine, a table-spoonfal of salt (more can be 
added at table if the taste demands it), a large lump 
of butter rolled in flour, nearly a table-spoonful of 
ground black pepper, the same of allspice and celery 
seed each, a wine-glassful of walnut or tomato catsup, 
and a tea-cupfal of sherry or Madeira wine, unless you 
have learned to be satisfied with home-made wines, 
which may be substituted, of course, if necessity re- 
quires. If you wish a very handsome dish, you can 
reserve a portion of the chopped meat out of which to 
make force-meat balle, with the addition of hard-boiled 
eggs and a little of all the seasoning that has gone into 
the soup. Fry the balls in hot lard, and drop them 
into the tureen just before you send it to table. The 
soup should boil a quarter of an hour after the season- 
ing has been put in. 
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REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE 
ELIOT. 


THE BIRTH-PLACE OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


ARY ANN EVANS, whom the world has 

learned to know best as George Eliot, was 
born at Chilvers-Coton, near Nuneaton, Warwick- 
shire, November 22, 1820, In that year her fa- 
ther, Mr. Robert Evans, came to reside at Griff, 
which is a hamlet of Coton, Griff House, the 
pleasant home where George Eliot’s childhood 
was passed, stands midway between the manufac- 
turing town of Nuneaton and the large mining 


Park (‘‘ Cheverel Manor”). 
sunbeams sending dashes of golden light across the many-shaped panes in the mullioned windows,”—Mr. Giljil’s Love Story, Chap. I1.). 
5. Astley Church, “‘ The Lanthorn of Arden,” interior view (‘ Knebley.. -.& wonderful little church, with a chequered 

eir wives withont noses occupying a large proportion of the area, and the Twelve Apostles, with their heads very much on one side, holding didactic rib 


2. Griff House, where George Eliot was born. 


REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


village of Bedworth. Approaching from Nun- 
eaton, the road descends between high banks of 
shaly rock into Griff Hollows,a romantic little 
valley, “ broken into capricious mounds and hol- 
lows by the workings of an exhausted stone quar- 
ry,” not unlike the “ Red Deeps” in The Mill on 
the Floss, A very short distance beyond the Hol- 
lows, Griff House stands on the right, divided 
from the highway by pleasant lawn and shrub- 
bery, and with well-stored rick-yard and substan- 
tial farm buildings at the rear. 

Mr. Robert Evans, who was one of a race of 
peasant craftsmen, came from Wirksworth, Der- 


byshire, where in the Wesleyan chapel is a tablet 
to the memory of his cousin Elizabeth Evans, the 
prototype of Dinah Morris. His early career was 
not unlike that of William Bede, and his physique, 
tall, broad-shouldered, with massive, strongly 
marked features, can hardly be described without 
recalling the figure of the stalwart young carpen- 
ter. Like Adam, he was, perhaps, “a little lifted 
up and peppery,” but like Caleb Garth he took 
an honorable pride in “the chance of getting a 
bit of the country into good fettle.” In early life 
he won the confidence of the late Sir Roger New- 
digate, Bart., and from being intrusted with the 
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8. Arbury Hall (‘‘Cheverel Manor”) (‘‘....the castellated house of gray-tinted stone, with the flickering 
4. Interior of School-room, the Eims, 
avement, with coats of arms in clusters on the lofty roof, marble warriors and 
bons painted in fresco on the walls,”—Mr. 


uneaton, where George Eliot was 
iljil’s Love Story, Chap. I.). 


supervision of the woods at Arbury, eventually 
became steward of the estate, and of the estates 
of other large landed proprietors in the county. 
Mrs. Evans is spoken of by some who remember 
her as a pleasant, comely woman, and a notable 
housewife. They had several children besides 
George Eliot, and on the marriage of the son, Mr. 
Isaac Evans, Griff House was given up to him, 
Mr. Robert Evans, with the rest of his family, re- 
moving to Foleshill, near Coventry. Mr. Isaac 
Evans still resides at Griff House, and carries on 
his father’s profession. One of his sons, who is 
associated with him in the business, lives at Cald- 
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1. Chilvers-Coton Church and Vicarage (“‘ Shepperton Church as it was in the old days, with its outer coat of rough stucco, its red-tiled roof, its heterogeneons windows patched with desultory bits of painted glass, 


and its little flight of steps, with their wooden rail ranning up the outer wall, and leading to the school-children’s 
Place, Nuneaton (“‘ Milby. ...was a dingy-looking town, with 
Repentance, Neg IT). 

ree pupils in the Upper Grammar School.”—Janet's Repentance, Chap. IT.). 


not have seemed very imposing.” —Janet’s 


on a week-day imparted the education of a eocrep tot 
ooking man or woman pressing a narrow chest against a board, and doing a sort of tread 


window, where you might see a pale, sickly- 


well, Nuneaton, and is the genial and popular 
captain of the Nuneaton Rifle Volunteers. An- 
other of George Eliot’s nephews is rector of Bed- 
worth, where, among a class of men as rough as 
the “Spoxton miners,” he has established one of 
the best workmen’s clubs in the Midlands. 


ARBURY HALL (“‘ CHEVEREL MANOR”). 


Beside Griff House a lane with a broad margin 
of green on either hand, and overshadowed by 
fine trees, leads to the lodge gate which gives en- 
trance to Arbury park. The Park, a tract of the 
ancient Arden, is girdled by thick woods, now 


| each front, 


a strong smell of tanning up one street, and a 


allery."—Amos Barton, Chap. I.). 
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knee-deep with withered ferns. Gnarled oak and 
branching elm, scions of the denizens of the 
primeval forest, “fling their dark arms across 
the wold.” Every turn of the winding drives 
discloses some new charm of picturesque wild- 
ness, till unexpectedly the stately hall is seen, now 
from this point, now from that, and ever pre- 
senting some fresh beauty of outline against the 
sky above or the dark pine woods beyond. Sir 
Roger Newdigate, the early patron of Robert 
Ryans, had inherited a large quadrangular brick 
house, with piles of chimneys projecting from 
This building he converted into a 


noble specimen of modern compendious Gothic 
architeeture. Sir Roger was his own architect, 
and employed only country workmen to carry out 
his designs. We can hardly be mistaken in sup- 
posing that Sir Roger Newdigate was present in 
the mind of George Eliot when she wrote : 

“¢ An obstinate, crotchety man,’ said his neigh- 
bors ; but I, who have seen Cheverel Manor as he 
bequeathed it to his heirs, rather attribute that 
unswerving architectural purpose of his, con- 
ceived and carried out through long years of sys- 
tematic pelea exertion, to something of the 
fervor of genius as well as inflexibility of will; 


2. “*Milly’s Grave,” Chilvers-Coton Church-yard. 3. 
eat shaking of hand-looms up another, and even in that focus of Aristocracy, Friar’s Gate, the honses would 


Market 


4. Nuneaton Church and Vicarage (“ Milby”) (“‘ Old Mr. Crewe, the curate, in a brown Brutus wig, delivered inaudible sermons on a Sunday, and 
5. Ribbon Weaver, single Hand-loom (‘‘ Every other cottage had a loom at its 
-mill work with legs and arms.—A mos Barton, Chap. IT.). 


and in walking through these rooms, with their 
meagre furniture, which tell how all the spare 
money had been absorbed before personal com- 
fort was thought of, I have felt that there dwelt 
in this old English baronet some of that sublime 
spirit which distinguishes art from luxury, and 
worships beauty apart from self-indulgence.” — 
Scenes in Clerical Life— Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story.” 

Sir Roger and Lady Newdigate were childless, 
and they brought up and educated a young girl, 
the daughter of a cottager in the neighborhood, 
whose fine voice attracted the attention of Lady 
Newdigate, as the child was singing at the cot. 
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tage door. Happily her after-life had little in 
common with that of the hapless Caterina, ex- 
cepting her passionate love of music. 


ASTLEY CHURCH, ‘‘ KNEBLEY.” 


“The wonderful little church,” described under 
the name of Knebley in the opening chapter of 
“Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” consists of the chancel 
of the noble cruciform collegiate church founded 
by Sir Thomas de Astley in the time of Edward 
Ill. The neighboring castle of Astley was the 
home of Sir John Grey, the first husband of Eliz- 
abeth Woodville, whom Edward IV. made his 
queen. At a later period it was one of the seats 
of Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, father of Lady 
Jane Grey, and it was at Astley that Suffolk was 
found hiding in a hollow tree, “two bow-shots 
from the church,” after his abortive rebellion. 
The lofty spire of this church long served as a 
landmark to travellers through the forest, and it 
was popularly called “The Lanthorn of Arden.” 
Adrian Stokes, who married Suffolk’s widow, 
stripped off and sold the lead from the roof and 
spire, and in 1600 the spire fell, carrying a great 
part of the nave with it. The present tower was 
rebuilt from the ruins, but the chancel remained 
intact, and is now the body of the church. Here 
are the oaken stalls of the canons, with panels 
painted with figures of saints, bearing scrolls on 
which texts in English have been painted over 
more ancient Latin inscriptions. The ceiling and 
stalls of the present chancel were the work of 
Sir Roger Newdigate. 


CHILVERS-COTON CHURCH AND VICARAGE, * 


Whoever has once read the description of 
Shepperton Church, in the opening chapter of 
Amos Barton, will recognize the original in the 
narrator’s sketch, even to such details as the “ lit- 
tle flight of steps, with their wooden rail, run- 
ning up the outer wall to the school-children’s 
gallery.” The “dear old quaintnesses” of the 
interior have not all disappeared. This was the 
church which George Eliot attended in her girl- 
hood, and here, one March morning in 1832, she 
heard the Rev. Mr. Gwyther, then curate in charge, 
peremptorily order the choir to stop, when they 
had commenced singing the Wedding Psalm in 
honor of a newly married couple who were pres- 
ent in church for the first time after the wedding. 
About the same time the good people of Chilvers- 
Coton and Nuneaton were greatly exercised in 
their minds over the prolonged stay of a strange 
lady at Coton parsonage; and much pity was felt 
for Mrs. Gwyther, who, with her seven children, 
her poor health, and the hard struggle with gen- 
teel poverty, died not very long afterward. In 
these incidents George Eliot found suggestions 
for the story of the Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos 
Barton, 

“MILLY’S Grave,” 


stiown in the sketch, is the tomb of Mrs. Gwyther 
in Chilvers-Coton church-yard. It may be inter- 
esting to add, as a sequel to the story of Amos 
Barton, that Mary Howe, the prototype of Nanny, 
the maid-of-all-work, faithful to the memory of 
her beloved mistress, continued in the service 
of the Rev. Mr. Gwyther until his seven children 
were all grown up. On one occasion, after Mrs. 
Gwyther’s decease, “the Countess” called at the 
vicarage, but Mary resolutely closed the doors, 
and refused to allow her to enter. 


GEORGE ELIOT AT SCHOOL. 


For some little time George Eliot was pupil at 
a boarding-school kept by Mrs. Nancy Walling- 
ton, The Elms, Nuneaton. There is some diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the exact period, but it was 
certainly between the years 1826 and 1830. Sev- 
eral of her old school-fellows are still living at 
Nuneaton. They describe her as a quiet, reserved 
girl, with strongly lined, almost masculine fea- 
tures, and a profusion of light hair worn in curls 
round her head. By-the-way, if the gossip of 
neighbors be true, Maggie Tulliver was not the 
only girl who, in a fit of childish pique, sheared 
off the too-exuberant locks which would not “lie 
straight.” Such an incident occurred in George 
Eliot’s own girlhood. One of her school-fellows 
recalls that the first time she sat down to the 
piano she astonished her companions by the 
knowledge of music she had already acquired. 
She mastered her lessons with an ease which ex- 
cited wonder. She read with avidity. She joined 
very rarely in the sports of her companions, and 
her diffidence and shrinking sensibility prevented 
her from forming any close friendship among her 
school-fellows. When she stood up in the class, 
her features, heavy in repose, were lighted by 
vager excitement, which found further vent in 
nervous movements of the hands. At this school 
George Eliot was well taught in English, with 
drawing, music, and some little French. Perhaps 
the lessons she liked best were those in English 
poetry, which took place on Saturday mornings, 
when, on a promise of silence and attention, read- 
ily given, Mrs. Wallington would vary the monot- 
onous sing-song of the girls by reading herself, 
in a sweet, clear, finely modulated voice, from 
some old-fashioned poets. 


NUNEATON CHURCH AND VICARAGE, 


A narrow lane divides the school-house from 
the vicarage garden and the church-yard. At 
the time when George Eliot was at school at Nun- 
eaton, the Rev. Hugh Hughes had been curate of 
the parish for about fifty years, the vicar being 
non-resident. In 1829, the Rev. J. E. Jones, a 
young Evangelical clergyman, curate of the chap- 
el of ease in the neighboring hamlet of Stocking- 
ford, obtained a license from the bishop to deliver 
Sunday evening lectures in the Nuneaton church, 
with much the same effect on the parochial mind 
as resulted from the same incident at Milby in 
Janet's Repentance, 

NUNEATON MARKET-PLACE 


may be recognized as the High Street of Milby. 
When George Eliot was a school-girl here, or when 


she rode with her father to market, Nuneaton, 
like Milby, was a town of ribbon weavers and tan- 
yards. Old gossips profess to be able to recog- 
nize the aristocratic Mr. Sorome, whose mild gay- 
ety consisted in lounging for long hours against 
the door-post of the grocer’s shop shown in the 
sketch. Almost all the characters in the story 
of Janet’s Repentance are recognized as sketches 
from the social life of Nuneaton fifty years ago. 
It was but a small part of her education which 
George Eliot acquired at Nuneaton, yet it was 
these impressions of her girlhood which furnished 
the earliest subjects for the exercise of her pow- 
ers when she first turned from the abstruse and 
arid studies of her early womanhood to find her 
true vocation as an interpreter of human life and 
passions. To others the somewhat monotonous 
society of the little country town may have seem- 
ed dull, prosaic, commonplace. To her it was 
given to understand that the commonplace is not 
necessarily ignoble. Sunrise, as Carlyle expresses 
it, is none the less marvellous and beautiful be- 
cause it happens every morning; and humanity 
is none the less full of deepest pathos and sub- 
tlest humor because it is robed in homely forms 
of life and thought. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


Wrrun little more than twenty years, the 
Christmas festivities of the English-speaking world 
have been thrice saddened by the unexpected 
death of a great writer. In 1859 Macaulay, in 
1863 Thackeray, and in 1880 George Eliot, were 
thus borne away to the invisible world. 

For a long time the personality of George 
Eliot remained, as far as the outer public were 
concerned, shadowy and mysterious. When her 
Scenes of Clerical Life first appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and rapidly attracted general at- 
tention, they were at first attributed to one or 
more living writers of reputation, and then were 
confidently assigned by a local authority to a gen- 
tleman residing at Nuneaton, on account of the 
intimate acquaintance which they displayed with 
that district. It is reported that the gentleman 
in question only faintly denied the flattering im- 
peachment, and was in consequence made rather 
a lion of. But this rumor was speedily contra- 
dicted both by Messrs. Blackwood and by George 
Eliot himself. 

For the writer was resolved to hide herself un- 
der a masculine disguise, and in the matter of sex 
she deceived most people. We remember a very 
competent critic at the time who averred that 
there was one thing certain about the authorship 
of the Clerical Life series, namely, that they were 
written by an elderly clergyman who was very 
fond of dogs. 

Even when the sex of George Eliot had been 
revealed, people still clung to the clergyman: le- 
gend. She had either been the daughter of a cler- 

an, or had been adopted by one of the cloth. 
ence her minute insight into the peculiarities of 
the profession. The fact really is that in such 
cases outsiders see far more than insiders. That 
which to the latter is mere commonplace has to 
the former the charm of novelty. Mary Ann 
Evans, the observant daughter of Mr. Robert 
Evans, the highly respected land agent and sur- 
veyor of Nuneaton, was more likely to take pho- 
tographic images of clergymen on the retentive 
plates of her memory than if she had been bred 
in a parsonage. 

Considering that nowadays most of our female 
novelists rush into print while still in their teens, 
it is instructive to remember that Miss Evans 
stored up all these priceless Loamshire pictures 
which had been imprinted on her mental retina 
until she had attained the mature age of seven- 
and-thirty, before she began to exhibit them to 
the world at large. The earlier part of her life 
had been spent, as regards literature, in a very 
diverse field. She had been an industrious con- 
tributor to the Westminster Review, then the lead- 
ing journal of “freethought,” and had translated 
such heterodox works as Strauss’s Life of Jesus 
and Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. It is, 
however, a proof of the largeness of her intellect 
and the breadth of her sympathies that she dis- 
plays in her novels none of the carping or sneer- 
ing at Christianity which would almost certainly 
have characterized an inferior mind educated 
amid such “agnostic” influences. On the con- 
trary, she depicts her clergymen, and the spiritual 
experiences of other of her characters, with kind- 
ly and hearty sympathy. Yet, as far as her own 
views were concerned, although not going the 
whole length of some of the Comtists, she was an 
ardent believer in the “Religion of Humanity,” 
and throughout all her novels there prevails the 
idea that the effect of our deeds extends to the re- 
motest generations—a conception which, if vivid- 
ly realized, ought to induce human beings to keep 
the strictest watch over their actions, the conse- 
quences of such actions being, for good or for 
evil, everlasting. 

The success of the Scenes of Clerical Life 
prompted further labors in the same direction. 
In 1859 Adam Bede appeared, of all George El- 
iot’s works perhaps the most popular favorite, 
though it is run hard both by Zhe Mill on the 
Floss and Silas Marner, which successively ap- 
peared in 1860 and 1861. Romola appeared in 
1863. This story, the product of profound study 
and laborious research, has for its hero the Ital- 
ian reformer Savonarola, to whom, by-the-way, 
the authoress bore a remarkable personal resem- 
blance. The greatest genius, however, is handi- 
capped when the scene of a story is laid in re- 
mote times and an unfamiliar country. Romola 
won a succés Pestime, but not the hearty apprecia- 
tion accorded to its predecessors. Nor was there 
in Feliz Holt, published in 1866, anything equal 
to the inimitable humors of Mrs. Poyser and Mrs. 
Tulliver. George Eliot’s last two novels were 
Middlemarch and Daniel Deronda, which appear- 
ed respectively in 1871 and 1876. Midland scen- 
ery was resorted to in Middlemarch, but the hu- 


mor was less genial than of yore. Daniel Deron- 
da contained some admirable characters, but there 
was more “preaching” than novel-readers care 
for, and the Jewish element of the book was rath- 
er boring. George Eliot also published some vol- 
umes of poetry, notably the Spanish Gypsy and 
the Legend of Jubal, but those who were compe- 
tent to decide pronounced that her verses, in spite 
of their other merits, lacked the indispensable gift 
of song. Theophrastus Such, a volume of essays 
published last year, and which first appeared in 
this country from advance sheets in the columns 
of the Bazar, was memorable as being the last 
work given to the public by the gifted writer. 

After an intimacy of many years with the late 
George Henry Lewes, which was terminated by 
his death two years ago, Miss Evans recently mar- 
ried Mr. Cross. She was taken ill on Sunday, 
December 19, at her house in Cheyne Walk, but 
her ailment excited no alarm until the following 
Wednesday, when inflammation of the heart came 
on, and she died at 10 p.u. She was born in 1820. 

“ Her personality,” says a correspondent of the 
Daily News, “was fully as great and remarkable 
as her books. In every line of her face there 
was power, and the massiveness of her jaw and 
mouth might well have inspired awe but for the ex- 
treme graciousness of her smile. Her voice, also, 
was exquisitely melodious, but often raised not 
above a whisper. Her sensibility on the subject 
of her own works was so exquisite that she would 
not tolerate the faintest allusion to them in gen- 
eral society. An extraordinary delicacy pervaded 
her whole being. She seemed to live upon air, 
and the rest of her body was as light and fragile 
as her countenance and intellect were massive. 
She possessed to a remarkable degree the divine 
gift of charity, and whatever her religious opin- 
ions, the Jmitation of Christ was one of her fa- 
vorite books, found by the writer lying on her ta- 
ble, by her empty chair, after her death.” 
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CHAPTER XXV.—{ Continued.) 
THE FIRST RESERVE. 


THERE was no ill feeling between Augusta and 
Stella, and each knew herself loved, pitied, and in 
some sense understood by the other ; but the wid- 
ow was as angry with Mr. Branscombe as with 
Colonel Moneypenny, and with both so far as rea- 
son_would allow-her-te be-angry wit ary one. 
Like other people she looked on passions as boom- 
erangs, which come back with a blow on one’s 
own pate, save when one is so powerful as to rise 
above circumstances, and then they are luxuries. 
Being therefore angry, she did nothing to break 
down the coldness that had sprung up between 
her and Rose Hill ; being reasonable, she did noth- 
ing to add to it. She took no public action, and 
to the world was on exactly the same terms as be- 
fore; but she kept away from the house, and Mr. 
Branscombe understood why. 

One day two young women met face to face on 
the road. Both were walking—Augusta with her 
child, Stella alone. 

“Why, Stella, alone! How is this ?” cried Au- 
gusta, as they came up to each other. 

She took the girl’s hands in hers, and kissed the 
poor pale face that looked so white and wan sur- 
rounded by its mourning veil—kissed her for all 
that this was the public road and a ploughman 
had his horses’ heads to the hedge. 

“Papa has gone to Derwent Lodge. He did 
not want me to-day, and said I had better go for 
a little walk,” answered Stella. 

She had the leaden look and listless accent of 
a person whose fount of happiness had run dry, 
and whose life is one now of sufferance rather 
than of active energy. She carried her cross in 
patience, truly, but she did not try to cheer her- 
self with the belief that it was wreathed with 
flowers, not thorns. 

“Turn back with me, and come for a pleasant 
walk by the river-side. It is fresher than this 
dull road; and Tony andI are going. Come! It 
will be better for you than tramping along the 
highway by yourself.” 

Stella had an idea, by no means hazy, that her 
beloved papa would rather she did not walk by 
the river-side or elsewhere with Augusta Latrobe ; 
and had she seen her way to an excuse she would 
have refused on any ground but the right. But 
she was taken unawares and unprepared; and 
she could not find it in her heart to pain this 
sweet-tempered, kindly mannered woman, who 
had always been good to her, and who had, besides, 
been such a favorite with dearest mai and Cyr- 
il’s stanchest friend. So, yielding to the tempta- 
tion of complaisance, she said: “ Yes, she would 
go; and it would be pleasanter by the river-side 
with Augusta and little Tony than here on the 
dull high-road by herself.” 

On which the two went into the field through 
which they had to pass before they reached the 
river; and talked as they went on everything out- 
side their hearts, and in which they felt no kind 
of interest. 

Augusta had not been to the river since that 
day when she had met Sandro under the elm. 
tree sketching the rock overgrown with flowers. 
This had been the day after Mrs. Branscombe’s 
funeral; and though as little superstitious as 
weak, she caught the coincidence of thus falling 
upon Stella on the very day when she had deter- 
mined to brave her memories and suppress them 
by the overlay of a new association. These co- 
incidences, which mean nothing, often occur in 
our lives, she thought, sagely. Still, it was odd, 
and she noted it curiously. 


“ Augusta,” said Stella, suddenly, just as they 
crossed the field and came full on to the river, 
“what has become of Mr. Kemp? Do you 
know ?” 

- She spoke without note of warning, quickly, 
abruptly, as if the sight of that river which ran 
so full of his name and presence to Augusta had 
suddenly brought the artist to her mind too. 

“TI do not know, dear,” answered the widow, 
turning to struggle with a tough bit of ragwort, 
and calling to her boy to come and have a fine 
golden flower stuck into his cap. 

“You do not know where he is ” said the girl 
again. “Then no one does, for you were his best 
friend.” 

“Was I?” replied Augusta, occupied with her 
boy’s cap and his golden flowers. “I was not 
aware of that fact, Stella mia,” she continued, 
with admirable indifference; “but if you say so, 
I suppose I was.” 

““We always thought so,” said Stella. 

“Oh yes, I remember now,” replied Augusta, 
with a little dash of malice which she knew Stella 
would not understand. ‘Your father made out 
some odd theory of the same kind the last time 
you called on us. But you have it all to your- 
selves,” she added, with a forced laugh. “I 
make you a present of the whole affair—friend- 
ship, intimacy, everything.” 

“T did not know, of course, but I always 
thought you were very great friends,” said Stella, 
wide of the truth, and dense as to her compan- 
ion’s meaning. “At all events, he has left High- 
wood, and I do not think he intends to come 
back.” 

“So?” returned Augusta, quietly; but her fair 
face grew from fair to pale, and she opened her 
lips, while her nostrils dilated as if her breath 
came with difficulty. 

“ He is very unhappy about something, so per- 
haps that marriage which was talked about is 
broken off, poor fellow !” said Stella, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears. 

Reason enough, according to her own sorrow- 
ful glossary, why any one should be unhappy, 
and why tears should come into her eyes for sym- 
pathy with those who, like herself, had lost their 
love | 

“Perhaps it is,” said Augusta. “Who told 
you he was unhappy ?” 

“Mary—Mrs. Prinsep. She did not say why. 
She said, indeed, she did not know; but he left 
Fernacres quite suddenly one day after he had 
received a letter, and he did not say where he was 
going. Nor has he written to say where he is, 
nor when he is coming back. It is very strange, is 
it not?” 

“Very strange,” said Augusta, speaking auto- 
matically. 

“Poor fellow! Something must have gone 


iy 

“Yes, something must,” said the widow. 

“T wonder what it is, Augusta ?” 

“T wonder,” was the echo. 

“Mary said he looked dreadfully unhappy,” 
continued the innocent torturer. 

“Ah!” returned her listener. 

“T am so sorry he has left like this! I had 
seen a good dealofhim lately. Papa used to have 
him to the house very often; and I liked him so 
much. He was always so kind and gentle. I 
liked him really very much of late; did not you, 
Augusta ?” 

“I? Yes, I liked him,” said Augusta, in the 
manner of one waking from sleep and making 
an effort to concentrate her attention. “Every 
one liked him, so far as that goes,” she added, 
vaguely. 

“What a miserable world it is! How much 
unhappiness there is everywhere!” said Stella. 
“Once I used to think that every one, excepting the 
very poor, was necessarily happy. I could not 
imagine why people complained so much of the 
miseries of life; but nowI donot wonder. Every 
one seems to be so wretched! I really think the 
Pennefathers are the only thoroughly happy peo- 
ple here. Even Hortensia is not sincerely 80, 
though she declares that she is; and you are not 
either, Augusta.” 

“No, I am not happy,” said Augusta, with a 
sudden rush of feeling. ‘Certainly I am not.” 

“Poor darling! you must be wretched ! I know 
you must,” said Stella, thinking of the dead hus- 
band, with a side glance to the living mother. 
“You have lost so much !” 

For a moment Augusta felt inclined to open her 
heart, and make the girl a present of her confi- 
dence. She stopped herself in time, and kept 
back the dangerous thoughts before they took 
shape or sound in words. No, she must be silent. 
It was not in her way to make confidences at any 
time. She knew that the more she was sufficient 
for herself the more completely she would tri- 
umph, not only over her own weaknesses, which 
were few, but over her external difficulties, which 
were many. Besides, an unmarried girl can not 
understand how a widow, or a woman past her 
first youth, should be in love at all. The one is 
sacrilegious, the other ridiculous. No, she must 
not reveal herself to Stella Branscombe. She 
must receive confidences, not give them ; and give 
sympathy, not receive it. She must let no one 
see the shadow of the cross she bore for love 
of her boy—she must scarcely confess to herself 
that she bore any cross at all. Strength grows 
better the less we dig about the roots of our diffi- 
culties ; and sorrows increase by contemplation, 
but dwindle when we refuse to look at them. 
Nor could she even say, “I have had to write a 
dreadful letter to Mr. Kemp,” for that would be 
giving the clew which would lead straight into 
the heart of the maze. She must say nothing 
save what was substantially untrue as an indi- 
cation as she repeated Stella’s words: “ Yes, I 
have indeed lost much! But not more than you 
have, my darling. You, too, have lost all!” 

“T have papa,” said Stella, with a sob. 

— I my boy,” said the widow, checking a 
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Suddenly she turned, with strange passion, to 
the girl. 

“Oh, Stella!” she cried, stopping in her walk, 
and laying her hands on the shoulders which had 
once been go round and smooth, and were now 
80 sharp and angular, “ you should have done as 
I told you! You should have married Cyril Pon- 
sonby. You should not have minded what any 
one had said. You should have kept your prom- 
ise and have married him.” 

“ How could I, Augusta ?” said Stella, piteously. 
“Papa would have died without me.” 

“Oh no, he would not,” said Augusta, still with 
the same odd unusual heat of mannéf, traversed 
now by a bitter vein of sarcasm. “He would have 
got on quite well without you. He would have 
missed you at first, of course, but he would scon 
have made some comfortable arrangement for 
himself, and he would have been quite as well 
satisfied as he is now. And you and Cyril would 
have been happy. Now you will regret your loss 
all your life, and so will Cyril. For of course I 
know, like all the world, that the engagement is 
broken off now, not only the marriage postponed, 
as it was at first; and I know that I may speak 
to you as if you were my younger sister.” 

“But papa is so good! He could not have been 
left after poor mamma went. It was my duty to 
stay with him. And he is so good!” Stella said 

in, as if she were repeating an Ave or a charm. 

“If he had been as good as you say, he would 
have let you marry and be happy, instead of sac- 
rificing you to his own vanity and selfishness,” 
thought Augusta. But again she pressed back 
dangerous thoughts before they had taken shape 
or sound. Stella’s blind faith in her father al- 
most irritated her, seeing so clearly as she did. 
It seemed to be less filial piety than intellectual 
fatuity ; and she longed to enlighten her, and make 
her see the truth as she and others saw it. Still, 
it was not her duty, Augusta reflected, to open a 
daughter’s eyes to the pitifulness of the sham 
whereof love had made a demigod, but she kept 
to her point all the same. 

“You should have married,” she repeated, as 
warmly as before. “ You have ruined Cyril’s life 
as well as your own; and it was not in your duty, 
as it is in mine. You had no one to care for, to 
protect, to sacrifice yourself for, as I have. Your 
father could take care of himself; my boy can not, 
and he has only me to love him, and look after 
his best interests.” 

And then—how strange a thing to happen !— 
Augusta Latrobe, the calm, reasonable, self-re- 
strained woman, suddenly looged the reins of her 
control, and covered her face in her hands; and 
Stella saw the tears steal through her fingers, and 
fall like rain to the ground. 

She was shocked, startled, half frightened. She 
felt as if Augusta had told her that she had some 
mortal malady, and must die, or had committed 
some deadly crime, and must be punished. She 
could not’ understand it all, nor see what she 
meant and to what she alluded; when suddenly 
the little fellow came running up to his mother, 
clinging to her gown, and himself half whimpering. 

“Mamma, why do you cry?” he said. “This is 
just the place where you cried that day when we 
saw Mr.Kemp. What makes you always cry 
here? Has Stella been talking to you as Mr. 
Kemp did?” 

The truth leaped out like fire into the girl’s 
face. 
“She loves Sandro Kemp, and has had to re- 
fuse him because her mother would not let her 
marry him!” 

This was the meaning of it all. Henceforth 
she knew the secret of her friend’s life. It was 
a shock, of course—a wrench to her respect, a 
trial of her faith, as Augusta knew that it would 
be. But mental prejudices generally go down 
before affection and sympathy; and Stella re- 
membered only that her friend suffered, and for- 
got that, as a widow close on thirty, she had no 
right to suffer as she did at all. 

“Poor darling! poor love!” she said, in an un- 
der-tone, kissing her, even as Augusta had kissed 
her, from the fullness of sympathy and sorrow. 

The widow raised her face, and returned the 


“Never speak of this to me,” she said, in a low 
voice, and then gave herself to the task of com- 
forting her little boy, who had suddenly broken 
his heart for sorrow, fear, and jealousy together. 

So now the two understood each other without 
fuller explanation, but with perfect confidence; 
and, woman-like, each was as much interested in 
the other's love as if it had been her own; and 
while Augusta wondered if she could not still 
induce Stella to marry Cyril, Stella wondered if 
there was any way by which Augusta could by 
possibility permit herself to marry Sandro. Poor, 
dear, loving women! And the men for whom 
ney wept thinking them hard, cold, and heart- 

ess | 


This walk and confidence with Augusta La- 
trobe was the first secret kept from her father in 
Stella’s transparent life. She felt as if she had 
somehow fallen from and had come into 
sin, and as if she should never feel her old inno- 
cent self again, because she did not run, open- 
mouthed, to tell him what she had done and learn- 
ed. She could not even say that she had seen 
Augusta. She did not know why, but she could 
not volunteer this apparently insignificant little 
statement. Nevertheless, when later in the even- 
ing he asked her where she had been, and whom 
she had seen, she could not conceal the bare 
bones of the fact, if she still kept the heart of 
the circumstance close hidden. 

“T met Augusta Latrobe, and we went for a 
walk by the river-side,” she answered. 

Mr. Branscombe frowned. 

“Of all the young women in the place, she is 
the least desirable companion for you,” he said, 
slowly and emphatically. “I thought I had made 
this clear to you already, my child. However that 
may be, you will bear it in mind for the future, 
will you not? Ido not approve of Mrs. Latrobe 
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as your companion. This is the text on which 
you must embroider the various renderings of 
obedience and renunciation as occasions occur. 
You understand me ?” 

“Yes, if you wish it, papa,” faltered Stella. 
“Tt is so unfortunate that you do not like her,” 
she added, plucking up so much courage of op- 
position as was contained in this plea. ‘She is 
so very kind and sweet. And I always remem- 
ber that dearest mamma liked her so much, and 
was so sorry for her.” 

“As I once expressed myself to you, my dear 
Stella, your sainted mother, my good Matilda, had 
the unfortunate propensity for making pets of 
very undesirable people,” said Mr. Branscombe, 
significantly, ‘Of more than this objectionable 
young woman,” he added, with a cruel smile. 

Stella said no more. She knew for whom her 
father meant the ricochet of this bullet aimed at 
Augusta; and Mr. Branscombe, looking at her 
flushed face and a certain unexpressed fire of in- 
dignation in her blue eyes, wondered for a mo- 
ment if it were in the possible ordaining of fu- 
ture things that his Star should become less ra- 
diant than heretofore, his docile child should 
learn to be so far disobedient and recalcitrant as 
to encourage affections which he disallowed. 

To make sure of her, at least for the present, 
he gave himself a great deal of trouble that even- 
ing, putting himself forth, as he so well knew 
how, as the embodied ideal of moral perfection 
and mental splendor, dazzling, as so often be- 
fore, the mind made subservient to his by the 
long training of love and worship, till Stella felt 
that for papa—dear, dear papa—martyrdom itself 
would be not only right but easy. 

It was a little trial to her, however, on all sides, 
when, next Sunday, she and Augusta met in the 
porch, as the manner of the place was, and she 
had to speak to her with studied indifference. 
Mr. Branscombe had by now relaxed the severity 
of his mourning isolation, and he and Stella join- 
ed the Sunday church-door club, according to the 
manner of the Highwoodites in general. As usu- 
al, he did not see the pretty widow clearly enough 
to shake hands with her, but he watched his daugh- 
ter, while appearing to be occupied only with Mrs. 
Lyon and Hortensia. Augusta saw the whole po- 
sition as clearly as if it had been laid down in 
black and white, and she knew what Stella was 
feeling, and what were her difficulties. Where- 
fore she simply smiled, and gave the girl’s hand 
a friendly secret squeeze which betrayed nothing 
and confessed all. Then she passed out into the 
damp fog with the noisy Doves, and troubled no 
one, But Stella had now a secret in her hitherto 
pure and crystalline life. She had established 
a private understanding with Augusta Latrobe, 
whom her father disliked, and bade her dislike 
also and shrink from. And she, of all in High- 
wood, knew the secret of the young widow's life, 
and what had been the moving cause of Sandro 
Kemp’s sudden departure. It was a terrible bur- 
den for a girl who had never thought a thought 
nor done a deed with the faintest semblance of 
reserve or mystery. But fate is often very hard 
upon us, and nothing pleases a malign Fortune so 
much as to push us into actions uncongenial to 
our qualities. The truthful she forces into insin- 
cerity, the self-sacrificing have to appear selfish, 
the generous are thrust into misers’ rags, and the 
gentlohaatted have to be judges and execution- 
ers, And this malignity Stella experienced for 
the first time when, the very soul of truth and 
candor as she was, she returned Augusta’s hand- 
press with one as significant and warm, and nei- 
ther wished nor allowed her father to see. 


CHAPTER XXVL 
“RUN DOWN.” 


“ How ill Stella Branscombe is looking!” 

This was the one common piece of news which 
each exchanged with each, and all passed on to 
the next comer. 

And indeed she was, as they said, looking 
wretchedly ill, She was pale and thin, to the 
loss of all that lovely coloring, that graceful out- 
line, so characteristic of her former self. Her 
eyes were too deeply sunk for one so young, and 
large blue circles were round the orbits. Her lips 
were too colorless, her hands too transparent, her 
step was too heavy, her bearing too listless. And 
she had, besides this want of life and spirit, a har- 
assed expression in her face, behind which could 
be read a certain kind of strange fear that set 
folks wondering why, and made them think of 
Mrs. Branscombe. So that many supplemented 
their first piece of information with the rider, 
“ And how like she grows to her poor mother !” 
But, like that mother, she did not complain; and 
when asked, somewhat significantly, how she was, 
answered always in the same way, “ Well—quite 
well, thank you.” 

Of course her father saw nothing of what was 
80 visible to every one else. Devoted to elegance 
and art as he was, he shut his eyes to the prosaic 
conditions of indigestion and nervous exhaustion ; 
and if forced to accept “delicacy” as a fact, ac- 
cepted it only in its esthetic aspect, and worked 
it in somehow with the image of spirits and an- 
gels and flowers and moonlight nights, of mist- 
wreaths on the hill, and of snow-flakes on the 
young grass. He could not by any possibility 
come down to the gross truths of physiology, and 
preferred his poetic rendering to any scientific in- 
terpretation that could be given. 

It was a rather awkward position for Dr. Quig- 
ley. He saw, even more clearly than the rest, that 
Stella had “run down”; but he was not called in 
to give his opinion, and professional etiquette is 
against a man’s taking a patient by force, or vol- 
unteering advice without leave asked or request 
made. Nevertheless, he determined to break 
through that conventional etiquette so far as he 
might, and to do what he could to make Mr. 
Branscombe see things as they were, and to do 
his duty when he had seen them, Accordingly, 


one bright, crisp, frosty day, he went up to Rose 
Hill, and found father and daughter at home, 
with Hortensia Lyon to bear them company. 

He was ushered into the studio, where Mr. 
Branscombe received all those visitors whose 
presence pleased him, or whose praise he covet- 
ed. The room was hot, close, stifling—full of the 
odor of paint and varnish and heavily scented 
greenhouse flowers, combined with the perfume 
of a small fountain of eau-de-Cologne always 
playing on the table. The atmosphere and tem- 
perature alone were sufficient to account for any 
amount of pallor and lassitude in the girl, thought 
Dr. Quigley. Add to these this constant stoop- 
ing over her desk, and the strain of that unre- 
mitting mental servitude which was demanded of 
her by her father—and, thought the Doctor again, 
what stuff it was when it was done !—and was it 
to be wondered at if Stella looked worn-out and 
run down as she did, and as if she would fall 
into a severe illness unless her present disastrous 
mode of life was interrupted ? 

Dr. Quigley loved this girl as if she had been 
his own. Had he not loved her mother as the 
one perfect woman of his life, venerated her as 
the saint whose sufferings he had known without 
confession, and whose martyrdom he had tried 
in vain to avert? Loving and pitying the child 
as he did, loving, venerating, and pitying the mo- 
ther as he had done, his feelings for Mr. Brans- 
combe were not of the most amiable kind. But 
he had to dissemble, like the stock villain of a 
Surrey melodrama; and though he could not stoop 
to the indignity of obtaining by flattery what would 
be denied to direct demand, still he, like every one 
else who had to influence Mr. Branscombe, was 
forced to finesse deeply that he might catch the 
trick. If he could have done as he would, he said 
to himself, he would have taken that old fop by 
the scruff of his neck, and have thrust him into 
the midst of good, useful, prosaic parochial work, 
which would have necessitated open-air exercise, 
and being somewhat hardly handled by his fel- 
low-men. He would have taken Stella clear away 
from Highwood and her father altogether, and 
would have sent her off to India by the next mail, 
with directions for her to be given into Cyril Pon- 
sonby’s keeping, and married out of hand the day 
after her arrival. As for Hortensia, whose charac- 
ter he understood to the echo, and whose feelings 
and motives were clearer to him than they were 
even to herself, he would have put an interdict on 
Rose Hill and Mr. Branscombe; he would have 
taken her out of her father’s hands, and given 
her into those of ber mother, with instructions 
to be carried about to balls and parties and thea- 
tres and operas till some of this Puritanical non- 


sense had been knocked out of her, and a little of” 


the mildew of moral affectation had been rubbed 
off her good, silly little mind. But instead of all 
these strong and wholesome measures, he had to 
dissemble, in good truth, and to content himself 
with a mere “ Pouf!” as he flung back his coat, 
wiped his forehead, fanned himself with his hand- 
kerchief, and said, in a cheery, fox-hunting kind 
of voice: 

“You are terribly hot here, Mr. Branscombe. 
How stands the thermometer? And don’t you 
find all this scent oppressive? It would give me 
headache in half an hour.” 

“T am a son of the South,” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, with a languid smile. “Warmth, flowers, 
perfumes—these are as necessary for my exist- 
ence as the gross bread and meat of coarser or- 
ganizations. I must have them, if I have to live 
at all.” 

“But these two young ladies here are daugh- 
ters of the North, and this kind of thing is espe- 
cially bad for Miss Stella,” returned the Doctor. 
“T understand now why she looks so pale and 
run down. She wants more exercise in the open 
air than she has, and a fresher and cooler atmos- 
phere than this when she is in the house. Be- 
lieve me, this is destruction for a young creature 
of her age. And, Miss Hortensia Lyon, you too 
have no business here. Why are you not run- 
ning about the garden instead of sitting in the 
house such a day as this? Hot-houses are bad 
rearing grounds for the young.” 

“T like warmth, and I adore hot-house flowers,” 
said Hortensia, primly. 

Stella did not speak. 

“Tut! what you like and what you adore don’t 
come into the question,” said Dr. Quigley, with a 
good-humored impatience of manner that match- 
ed her real annoyance well enough. “Both you 
young ladies, I say, have no business in such an 
atmosphere as this. You ought to be out now on 
the Broads with the rest. The water is frozen as 
thick as a mill-stone, and all Highwood is skat- 
ing. Such a glorious day as this, it is a pity that 
you are not both out. What do you say, Miss 
Stella, eh ?” 

Stella glanced with a hurried look of inquiry at 
her father. Hortensia turned her large eyes slow- 
ly to Mr. Branscombe, and fixed them on his face 
with that kind of worshipping humility which 
finds in obedience to superior power the greatest 
happiness of a loving life. 

“T think papa wants me,” said Stella, nervously. 

“Not to your own disinclination, my child,” 
said Mr. Branscombe, loftily. 

“If you like to go out, Stella, I can finish your 
copying,” said Hortensia, a certain eagerness of 
hope mingled with an accent of reproach in her 
voice. 

Always the faithful Abra !—always the constant 
incense-bearer. 

“No, Miss Hortensia, you have no more right 
to be here than Miss Stella,” said Dr. Quigley. 
“Let me advise you all—you too, Mr. Brans- 
combe, as well as the young ladies—put on your 
strong shoes, wrap up warm, and go to the Broads, 
where they are skating, and all three of you take 
a turn on the ice, That will put a little color 
into your faces, for you are all a5 pallid as if you 
had not half a dozen red corpuscles among you. 
And upon my soul you will have to send for me 
before long if you do not mend the error of your 
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ways. Let me advise you as a friend and a doc- 
tor too.” 

“Tf the ladies will,” said Mr. Branscombe, stiff- 
ly. “For myself, I am beyond the need of such 
vulgar considerations.” 

“As fresh air or exercise 9” said Dr. Quigley. 
“Then you are beyond the conditions of ordinary 
humanity,” he added, with ill-concealed contempt. 

“We do not wish it, if you do not, papa,” said 
Stella. 

“It is far nicer bere!” echoed Hortensia, whose 
occupation was nothing more onerous than sitting 
by Mr. Branscombe, watching him paint, and list- 
ening to the frothy rubbish which he offered and 
she accepted for poetry of the loftiest kind and 
morality of the most sublime cast, 

“Tut !” said Dr. Quigley again. “Go and put 
on your bonnets, both of you, else, Miss Horten- 
sia, so far as you are concerned, I shall be forced 
to say a word or two in your mother’s ear which 
you will not like when it has to be translated for 
your benefit. I can not have you all run to seed 
in this way. Come, Miss Stella, put that writing 
of yours away. It is a positive sin to waste such 
a day as this in-doors.” 

“ Shall we, papa ?” asked Stella. 

What a wicked girl she was, to be so weary of 
her present life, and endless absorption in papa’s 
beautiful work !—and how worse than wicked to 
be so tired of Hortensia Lyon! Hortensia was 
right to reproach her with those grave reprov- 
ing eyes, Yes, she was wicked, and her friend 
knew it. 

“T wish no sacrifice of young lives. Go, my 
dears,” said Mr. Branscombe, majestically; and 
Stella felt the burden of her sin in his tone, as 
well as in Hortensia’s eyes. 

“Stella, you are inexplicable! I can not un- 
derstand you !” said the little Puritan, with frank, 
ungodly temper, as they went up stairs. 

“No?” returned Stella, wearily. “Sometimes 
I can not understand myself.” 

Few people, indeed, can when they come to the 
state in which she was—utterly weary of her 
present conditions, yet without will enough to 
know what she would like better. She only knew 
that she was tired of copying papa’s poetry and 
music ; that she was tired of being always in the 
studio; that she was tired of seeing Hortensia 
Lyon day after day, day after day—Hortensia al- 
ways, and no one else; and that, above all, she 
was tired of that odd jargon and jumble of words 
which were always sounding in her ears and nev- 
er entering into her mind, never giving her a new 
thought, a definite fact, a clear image, or a cheer- 
ful sensation. She was so tired of it all, and wish- 
ed that she could go to sleep with her dear mo- 
ther. But, save this wish, which was not to be 
called an active desire, she did not know what it 
was that she wanted in the place of that which she 
had. ‘Run down” to the extent of patient de- 
spair, and she so young, and once so near the 
green glades of Paradise! 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


EVENING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 108. 

fl fae graceful dress is of ivory-colored gauze, 

satin de Lyon of the same shade, and Genoa 
velvet brocade in a Louis XIV. design, with large 
flowers of very rich tints on an ivory ground. 
The satin de Lyon skirt has two narrow pleatings 
of the same at the foot ; above these are fine gauze 
flounces graduating narrower toward the top, and 
each of which is edged with narrow pleated gauze. 
The apron drapery of two lapped pleated scarfs 
is of satin de Lyon; the bodice of satin de Lyon 
is laced behind. The scarf drapery on the hips 
and the flowing train are of Genoa velvet. Satin 
pleatings and shells trim the train. The corsage 
has a pointed stomacher and shoulder band of 
the velvet. Gauze pleatings form the sleeves and 
trim the neck. Red, pink, and yellow roses are 
on the corsage; smaller flowers are in the hair. 
Long ivory white undressed kid gloves, 


Crochet Insertion for Bed Linen, ete. 
See illustration on page 109. 


Tas insertion is worked with fine crochet cotton 
on a foundation of the requisite length, in a design 
composed of close and open shells, as follows: Ist 
round.—Alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next 
st. (stitch) of the foundation, 5 ch. (chain stitch), pass 
by 3 st. 2d round.—1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 
5, * for 1 close shell, 3 dc. (double crochet) on the next 
sc., and 1 ac. on the middle ch. of the following 5; for 
1 open shell, 5 ch., and 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the 
next 5; repeat from x: this repetition from *, which 
marks the beginning of a pattern, takes place in every 
round, and therefore will not be mentioned hereafter. 
8d round.—8 ch., 1 sc. on the middle dc. of the next 3 
(when working on a close shell, always work the sc. 
on the middle de. of the 8, and on an open shell, work 
the sc. on the middle ch. of the 5), 3 open shells, * 2 
close and 6 open shells. 4th round.—1 sc. on the first 
ch. in the preceding round, twice alternately 1 open 
and 1 close shell, then * 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle de. 
of the next 3, 3 times alternately 1 close and 1 open 
shell, then 1 close shell. 5th round.—3 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle ch. of the next 5, 2 open shells, * 1 close 
shell, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 7, 4 ch., 
1sc. on the middle dc. of the next 3, 1 close and 4 open 
shells. 6th round.—1 sc. on the first ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 close, 1 open shell, * 1 close shell, 6 
ch., pass by 5 st., 3 sc. on the following 8 st., 6 ch., 
1 8c. on the middle dc. of the next 3, twice alternately 
1 close and 1 open shell. 7th round.—8 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle de. of the next 8, 1 open shell, * 2 close 
shells, 1 sc. on the following third ch., 6 ch., 1 8c. on 
the middle sc. of the next 3, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the fourth 
of the next 6 ch., 2 close and 2 open shells. 8th round. 
—1 sc. on the first ch. in the preceding round, * 1 open, 
1 close shell, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle dc. of the next 
8, 1 close shell, 1 sc. on the following third ch., 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the fourth of the following 6 ch., 1 close shell, 
Tch., 1 8c. on the middle dc. of the next 8, 1 close shell. 
9th round.—3 ch., 1 8c. on the middle de. of the next 5 
in the preceding round, 1 close shell, * 4 ch.,1 sc. on 
the middle ch. of the next 7, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 
dc. of the next 8, 2 close shells. 10th round.—1 sc. on 
the first ch. in the preceding round, x 1 close shell, 6 


| ch., pass by 5 st., 3 sc. on the next 8 st., 6 ch., 1 sc. on 
| the middle de. of the next 3. 11th-18th round.—Ob- 


serving the illustration, work back in regular order 
from the 9th round to the 2d. 19th round.—Alternate- 
ly 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next shell, and 8 ch. 
20th round.—1 sc. on every st. in the preceding round. 
Finally, work one round in sc, at the opposite edge. 
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Fig. 8.—Kyirrep Parrern FoR 
Square SHawt, Fic, 2. 


t.0,5 k., t. 0, 7 k.; repeat from * 13 

times, but instead of the last 7 k., only 3 k. 

7th round.—3 k., 14 times alternately 7 p. 
and 7 k., instead of the last 7 k., only 4k. 8th 
round.—6 k,, 14 times alternately d. 2 st. (decrease 2 
st.; to do so, slip 1 st., knit the next 2 together, and then 
cast off the slipped st. over the one above it) and k. 11, but at the 
end of the round, instead of the last 11k., only 5k. 9th round. 
—Work as in the 5th round. 10th round.—5 k., 14 times alter- 
nately d, 2 st. and k. 9, at the end of the round, 4 k. instead of 9 


cast on 3 st., and then knit them plain, 3 k., * 
t. o., 3 k together crossed, t. 0., 5 k., repeat from 
*, then t. 0., 2 k. together crossed; (border) 1 
k., 16 p.,3 k. 8d rouad.—(Border) 3 k., t. 0., 
2k. together, t.0., 8 k., t.0., 2 k., twice 2 k, to- 
gether, 2 k., twice alternately t. 0. and 2 k. to- 
gether; (edging) 1k., * t.0., 2 k. together, 3 k., 
2 k. together, 
t. 0. 1 ky, re- 
peat from >, 
then t.0., 2 k. 
cr together, 5 k. 

x avy Wt WN f~) 
Ldadidudler Nal bas Gla enentaeNageN™ : 4th — round.— 
moe (Edging) 3 times 
2 k. together, * 
t.0., 3 k., t. 0, 
2 k. together, 1 
k., 2 k. togeth- 
er, repeat from 
*, then t. 0., 2 
k.; (border) 1 k., 16 p., 3 k. 
5th round—(Border) 38 k., 
t. o., 2 k. together, t. 0., 5 
k., t. 0, 1 k., twice 2 k, 
together, 1 k., twice al- 
ternately t. o., and 2 
k. together; (edg- 
ing) 3 k., * t.o., 
3 k. together 
crossed, t. 0., 
5 k., repeat 
from x, 
then t. 
0, 3 


Knitted Shawls, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Kwirrep Square SHawt. This shawl is 
knitted with white zephyr wool and coarse steel nee- 
dles ; it is edged entirely around with a border, which 
is knitted apart, and then joined to the centre with 
overcast stitches from the wrong side. To make the 
shawl, cast on 112 st. 
(stitch), and work back 
and forth in the follow- 
ing manner: Ist round. 
—Kanuit ‘plain through- q : 
out. 2d round.—4 k. } Hehon ah yy 
(knit plain), * to g » 

(thread over the needle), 
1k, t. 0, 7 k.3; repeat 
3 times from *, but 
at the close of the last 
repetition, only 8 k. in- 
stead of 7k. 8d round. 
—3 k., 14 times alternately 
3 p. (purled) and 7 k., but 
in place of 7k. at the end, 
only 4k. 4th round.— 
4k, * to, 3k, t. 0, 
7 k.; repeat 13 times 
from +, but at the 
last repetition, 3_k. 
instead of 7k. 5th 
round.—3 k., 14 
times alternately 
5 p. and 7 k., 
at the end. of 
the round 4 k, 
instead of 
the last 7k. 
6th round. 
—4kjx* 


Crocuet INSERTION For Bep LinEn, ETC. 


k. together crossed. 6th round.—(Edging) 
* 1k, t. 0, 2k. together, 3 k., 2k. togeth- 
er, t. 0., repeat from +, then 1'k., t. 0., 2 k. 
together, 2 k.; (border) 1 k., 16 p.,3 k. 7th 
round.—(Border) 3 k., t. 0., 2 k. together, t. 0., 8 
k., twice 2 k, together, t. 0., twice 2 Ik. together, twice 
alternately t. o. and 2 k. together, Continue repeating 
the 6 rounds for the edging, and proceed with the bor- 
der as follows: 8th round.—1k., 14 p.,3 k. 9th round.—2 

k., twice alternately 2 k. together and t. o., then 2 k., twice 2k. 
together, 2 k., t. 0., 1 k., t. 0., 2 k. together, t.0.,1 k. 10th round. 
—1k.,14p,3k. 11th round.—2 k., twice alternately 2 kk. togeth- 
er and t.o,, then 1 k., twice 2 k, together, 1 k., t. 0., 3 k., t. 0., 2 k. 
together, t.0., 1k. 12th round.—1k., 14 p.,3k. 18th round.—2 
k., twice alternately 2 k. together and t. 0,, then twice 2 k. togeth- 
er, t.0., 5k, t.0., 2 k. together, t.0.,1k. 14th round.—1 k., 14 


k. 11th round.—Work as in the 8d round. 12th round—4 k., Fig. 1.—Knirrep Square Fig. 2—Kwrrrep anp Frame-work P83 k. 15th round.—2 k., twice alternately 2 k. together and 


14 times alternately d. 2 st. and k. 7 


Fig. 8.—Monoera, 


k. instead of 7k. 13th and 14th 
rounds.—Knit plain throughout ; 
continue repeating from the 1st 
through the 14th round, transpos- 
ing the pattern, so that the leaf- 
shaped figures in one row will come 
over the spaces between them in 
the pattern row below, as shown 
in the illustration, For the bor- 
der, cast on 41 st.; of these, 20 st. 
are required for the inner border 
with the running vine, and 21 st. 
for the lace-like edging. Each pat- 
tern figure of the edging consists 
of 6 rounds, whereas it takes 16 
rounds to complete 1 pattern figure 
of the border; so that, in the 16 
rounds which follow, while the 
first 6 describe both the border and 
the edging, the last 10 deseribe the 
border only, and in connection with 
these, the 6 rounds previously giv- 
en for the edging are repeated. In 
order to obtain sufficient fullness 
to round the corners of the shaw], 
inserted rounds are worked at each 
one of them on the stitches be- 
longing to the lace edging only; 
each inserted round is composed 
of 2 rounds, 1 forward and 1 back, 
continuing the pattern without in- 
terruption. Work on the 41 st. 
as follows: 1st round.—(Border) 
3 k., t. 0, 2 k. together, t.0., 1 k., 
t.0., 3 k., twice 2 k. together, 3 k., 
twice alternately t. 0. and 2 k, to- 
gether; (edging) 1 k., 2 k. togeth- 
er, * t. 0., 3 k., t.0., 2 k. together, 
1 k., 2 k. together, repeat from >, 
then t.0.,2k, 2d round,—(Edging) 


, at the end of the round, 3 Saw. Square Suawi.—[See Fig. 3.] t.o., then 2k,, t. 0., 7k, t.0., 2 k, together, t.0.,1 k. 16th round. 


Fig. 4.—Monocram. 


—1k.,16 p.,3k. Continue to re- 
peat, for the border, from the 1st 
through the 16th round; at the 
close of the work cast off the 
stitches, and join the ends of the 
border with overcast stitches from 
the wrong side. 

Figs. 2 and 38.—Kyrrrep anp 
FRAME-WORK Square SHawz. This 
shawl is worked with blue split 
zephyr wool, partly with a double 
and partly with a fourfold thread ; 
the centre is knitted, and is edged 
with a frame-work border, which 
is finished around the outside with 
tassel fringe. For the knitted 
centre begin with a double thread, 
and work on a foundation of 140 
st. (stitches) in rounds back and 
forth, as follows: 1st through the 
6th round.—Knit plain through. 
out. 7th round.—Purled. 8th 
round.—Knit plain. 9th round.— 
Alternately throw the thread over 
the needle and knit 2 st. together. 
10th round.—Knit plain. 11th 
round.—Purled. 12th through the 
18th round.—Knit plain. 19th 
round.—Purled. 20th round.— 
Take a fourfold thread of the wool, 
knot the end to the double work- 
ing thread, and use the two threads 
alternately in the following man- 
ner: * Purl 1 st. with the four- 
fold thread, carry it from the front 
to the back around the needle, and 
knit 1 st. with the double thread ; 
Figs, 1 and 2,—Lone Cuoax. continue to repeat from >, and at 
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the end of the round, knot the fourfold around 
the double thread, and cut it. 21st round.— 
Using the double thread, purl all the st. knitted 
and purled in the preceding round, and slip all 
the threads, slipping each thread after purling a 
st. worked with the fourfold thread, and before 
purling the next st. with the double thread; to 
do this, pass the working thread to the back of 
the needle, slip a thread to the right-hand needle 
over the st. above it, worked with the double 
thread, then purl the st. over which it was slipped. 
22d through the 29th round.— Work alternately 
as in the 20th and 21st rounds, but at every repe- 
tition of the round worked with two threads, aft- 
er each st. knitted with the double thread, carry 
the following thread which was brought over in 
the round before the last from the needle over 
the st. to the back. 30th round.—Knit plain. 
Continue to repeat from the lst through the 30th 
round ; at the close of the work repeat from the 
1st through the 18th round, and then cast off the 
stitches. 


ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Otp Sunsoriner.—Use shirred satin for the front of 
a round basque and round skirt of your black brocade. 
Cover the three front breadths with satin, shirred hor- 
izontally. For your white cashmere, heliotrope or lav- 
ender satin de Lyon, or else brocade, would be suitable 
trimming. Have panels of the brocade on the sides, 
and a sash tied to hang in front between the panela 
The waist should be a round waist, made in the way 
Worth uses, having the top from the darts up filled in 
with shirred satin. Then put a shirred puff of the 
heliotrope down the front of the sleeves, and turn up 
the inside of the sleeve at the wrist to show a satin 
facing. Put a wide box-pleated ruche of the cash- 
mere, lined with heliotrope, around the skirt. 

Sisy1.—To please you and other readera, we repub- 
lish Mother Shipton’s Prophecy, from Charles Hind- 
ley's reprint of 1862. While purporting to be an ex- 
act copy of the original ‘ cheap book” edition of 1648, 
this, however, is only a fabrication applicable to mod- 
ern times, as has since been confessed by Hindley 
himeelf: 


“* A house of glass shall come to pass 
! 


In England; but alas! 
War will follow, with the work 
In the land of the pagan and Turk, 


And State and State in flerce strife 

Will seek each other's life; 

But when the North shall divide the Sonth, 
An Eagle shall build in the Lion’s mouth. 


Carriages without horses shall go, 


And accidents fill the world with woe; 
Primrose Hill in London shall be, 
And in its centre a bishop’s see; 


Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye. 


= 


Water shall yet more wonders do, 


Now strange, yet shall be true; 
The world upside down shall be, 
And gold found at the root of tree. 
Through hills man shall ride, 

And no horse or ass be by his side; 
Under water men shall walk, 

Shall ride, shall creep, shall talk; 
In the air men shall be seen, 


In white, in black, in green. 


Iron in the water shal) float 

As easy as a wooden boat; 

Gold shall be found ’mid stone 
In a land that’s not now known; 


Fire and water shal] wonders do; 
England shall at last admit a Jew; 
The Jew that was held in scorn 


Shall of a Christian be borne and born. 


Three times three shall lovely France 
Be led to dance a bloody dunce 
Before her people shall be free; 

Three tyrant rulers shall she see; 
Three times the people rule alone; 
Three times the people’s hope is gone; 
Three rulers in succession see, 

Each ok from different dynasty. 
Then shall the worser fight be done, 
England and France shall be as one, 

** All England’s sons that plough the land 
Shall be seen book fn hand. 

Learning shall so ebb and flow, 

The poor shall most wisdom kuow. 


“The world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one.” 

Ienoranor,—Send cards announcing your marriage 
to all your own and your husband’s friends, including 
those present at your wedding. Deliver these by mes- 
senger at the residences of those invited. 

Country Sussorineg.—Your blue flannel will be in 
best taste merely stitched with either white, red, or 
light blue, and should have a very full round skirt, 
quite short, and with most of the fullness massed in 
two great box-pleats behind. These pleats are folded 
thickly, and pressed to lie quite flat. Then have an 
apron very much wrinkled on the front and sides, with 
8 sword sash hanging on the left side. A double- 
breasted eaxy fitting basque, with side pockets, is the 
best waist. Some ladies add Turkish trousers of flan- 
nel for these mountain and camping suita. 

Mrs. T. B. B.—A double-breasted round basque 
made of any of the blue, dark green, or old gold bro- 
caded wool goods that are now sold for fifty cents a 
yard will be suitable to wear with your skirt and over- 
skirt of black cashmere. Have a coat collar and 
turned-over cuffs of the wool goods, and the only 
trimming is large pearl buttons in two rows on the 
front, at the waist line behind, and on the sleeves. If 
you think this has too much color, get black wool bro- 
cade, or else have a box-pleated belted basque of black 
flannel, stitched on the edges and made double-breast- 
ed, with a Byron collar and two rows of steel buttons 
in front, with only one wide box pleat each side of the 
buttons, 

Anxious Motnre.—A nervous child can undoubted- 
ly be taught to control her irritation. You can best 
jadge of the means by which this can be done. Blai- 
kie’s How to Get Strong, published by Harper & Bro- 
thers, is an excellent treatise on physical training. 
Harper & Brothers’ catalogne aleo contains numerous 
works that would doubtless be useful to you in the re- 
ligious training of your children, which it would be 
difficult to specify without knowing your proclivities, 
Thanks for your appreciation. 

Postat Carv.—We do not undertake to verify quo- 
tations. Harper’s Young People contains numerous 
puzzles, charades, etc. We have no collection like 
that which you describe. 

Mary B.—We do not give addressees in this column. 

C.—Crochet stitches are described in Answers to Cor- 
respondents, azar No. 8, Vol. VIL 

Luoi..x.—Letters of sympathy or of congratulation 
should be answered promptly. The hair is worn low 
by most ladies, though if this be unbecoming, it is 


worn high on the head, but is not piled in high masses. 
Entire suits, with muffs, are stylish for some materials, 
euch as cloth and velvet. You can probably wear dark 
cardinal, dark green, pale biue, and cream-color to 
most advantage. 

A. E. L.—You had better have your portitre match 
your curtains in color, and also in material, as the red 
shades of Canton flannel would not harmonize with 
that you send. Trim across the top and bottom with 
a wide band of plush, or a border of a striped material, 
or some figured stuff in Persian design. 

A Brooktyn Lapy.—The suit now called the Peasant 
Dress has a round waist with belt, and a round full 
skirt with a wrinkled apron on the front and side 
breadths. It is worn with a handkerchief fichu around 
the neck, and looks precisely like the dresses of emi- 
grant peasants just arrrived in this country. 

Sunscriser.—Your gray sample is figured pongee, 
which is not heavy enough for the present season. It 
will look well for a spring euit, trimmed with a collar, 
cuffs, pockets, and bands of black velvet. It would 
not answer to trim it with garnet cashmere. 

Vireinta.—The usual size of an embroidery frame is 
about three-quarters of a yard square. The distance 
of the upper bar from the lower bar depends altogeth- 
er on the size of the piece of embroidery, as they slip 
up and down on the side bars, or stretchers—as the lat- 
ter are technically termed—and are held in place by 
pegs through the holes in the stretchers. The upper 
and lower bars have a strip of stout webbing tacked 
across nearly their entire length, to which the work is 
firmly sewed. Then the stretchers are put through 
the mortice holes (about three inches from the ends 
of the bars), the work is atretched as tightly as it will 
bear, and the strain secured by the pinning of the bars 
by the pegs. 

Tanorancor.—Make a white muslin dress with a 
shirred yoke basque, and a round full skirt with an 
apron draped in front. The shirred basque is shaped 
like the box-pleated basques worn in heavy wool and 
cloth goods, but the fullness is all massed at the neck, 
across the shoulders, and at the waist line in the mid- 
dle of the front and back. 

A. D. C.—Wear either drab or black satin slippers 
with the dress, and put the lace balayeuse only in the 
back breadths if it has a train, but all around if the 
skirt is short. 

Prag. Animas.—The pattern of the Jersey suit will 
be sent you on receipt of 25 cents at this office. All 
colors are seen in Jersey waists. Some are made of 
wool or of silk woven in shape to be put on over the 
head, while others are laced through eyelet-holes ei- 
ther in the back or the front. Surah is soft twilled 
silk like that nsed formerly for ladies’ neck-ties, Wear 
your hair waved loosely in front, or else in many short 
curves on your forehead. Then plait the back in two 
braids of three tresses each, and arrange in horseshoe 
shape low on the nape of the neck; or else in two 
small round coils, one of which is just behind each ear, 
er, if you prefer it, braid in one plait, and cross it back 
and forth behind the ears quite lowdown. If you add 
a comb, it must have a very low top. Wear flowers on 
the left side low behind the ear. 

Five Yeags’ Sussogiser.—Have dark rich India col- 
ors in your carpet, with a gay border around the room. 
The same design can be repeated in your hall and stair 
carpets. A combination of many dark colors is pre- 
ferred to any prevailing color in such carpeta. The 
five-frame body Brussels carpet, that shows the fig- 
ures through on the wrong side, is more expensive 
than the tapestry Bruseels, that has the figures only 
stamped on the upper surface, but the former is 
far more durable, and it is better economy to buy it. 
White shades are most used at windows, but a new 
fashion introduces color, especially red, in shades, 
Hard-wood floors with warm rugs are preferred for 
dining-rooms, and are also fashionable for halls and 
staircases, 

Inquigxe.—Young and middle-aged ladies do not 
wear caps in the afternoon and evening. Married la- 
dies wear pretty caps of mull and lace to breakfast, 
but not later in the day than noon. Neither wrappers 
nor caps are worn at public tables in hotels. Any 
short suit such as you would wear in the street in the 
morning is appropriate for a hotel breakfast. The 
elaborate robes and tea gowns are reserved for private 
parlors. 

Jang Evez.—To make your black satin de Lyon 
very dressy for the house, combine gold brocade with 
it, and trim with gold-bead passementerie and gold 
fringe, and use very dull creamy lace for the neck and 
wrists. The short black suit will be most elegant 
combined with brocaded velvet, and widely bordered 
with black fur. 

Constant Reapge.—The shirred black satin cloaks 
are rather elderly looking for a young lady of twenty 
years. Buy instead a paletot with square sleeves made 
of light cloth and trimmed with feather cloth or with 
fur. You can buy very nice-looking ready-made suits 
of cloth trimmed with plush for $50, but a tailor will 
charge you $80 or $40 for making a cloth suit that 
looks severely plain, but is very stylish. Fur is the 
handsomest trimming for cloth. 

M. E. C.—We know nothing of the nogstrum you 
mention, and do not commend any plan “for remov- 
ing superfluous hair.” You will find information on 
such subjects in the Ugly Gir’ Papers, a volume that 
will be sent you from this office by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1. 


Way will ladies pay from 50 cents to $1 50 
for face powder, when they can obtain a better 
and absolutely harmless article for 25 cents? 
We refer to Riker’s American Face Powder, the 
best in the world. Ask your druggist for it, and 
take no other. This Powder will stand the test 
of the strongest acids, Proprietors and manufac- 
turers, Wa. B. Riker & Son, established thirty- 
four years at 353 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
Those who prefer a liquid preparation will find 
Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satisfactory 
article they can use.—[ Com, ] 


However strongly advertised to the contrary, almost 
all Baking Powders contain a filling of either starch 
or flour, Hanford’s None Such contains pure Grape 


Cream Tartar and finest Bicarb. Soda only.—[{Com.]} 


Coryine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youx. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may eave us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


da 

ages, ONE Color- 
ed Flower Plate, and 600 Illustrations, with Descrip- 
tions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and direc- 
tions for growing. Only 10 cents. In English or Ger- 
man, If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 10 cents. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The Fior- 
at. Gutpx._ will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
Colored Plates, 500 Engravings, For 50 cents in paper 
covers ; $1 00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—32 Pages, a 
Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engray- 
ings. Price $1 25a year; Five Copies for $5 00. Spec- 

Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
T A M A A laxative and refreshing 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
Pharmacien de 1° Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
G R [ L LO N and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
6 Ww A VE 9 
. 
The unparalleled success of 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 


imen Numbers sent for 10 cts. ; 3 trial copies for 25 cts. 
Fruit Lozenge 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paris, 
Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
2 this charming addition to a 
the DECIDED IMPROV 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y 
Sold by all Chemists 
Celebrated Patent 

lady’s toilet is due to their 


They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of WERRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


St. Valentine’s Day, 1881, 


THE LOVER'S DICTIONARY: 


A POETICAL TREASURY 
OF 


LOVER'S THOUGHTS, FANCIES, 
ADDRESSES, and DILEMMAS. 


Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References 
as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to the 
Study of the Tender Science. 

826 pp., Post 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


_ STEEL PENS 


SoroBrAil DEALERS Tu RouGHOUT TE WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 


EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLE. 


Thousands of Ladies in Europe and America havin 
used Mme. LEWENBERG’S PASTILLES de FLOR- 
ENCE (white and tinted) since 1858, testify to their 
purity, beautiful and refresbing effect upon the skin. 
At Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, 


PICTURE FRAMES. It 
will surELy pay you to write 
for my Illustrated Catalogue 
(free) of styles and prices. 


8.H. MacEtwaty, Mfr., 202 & 204 Wabash Av., Chicago 


EAD the new book The Canary—mating, breeding, 
care, management,diseases,&c. Handsomely bound 
and illustrated. Sold everywhere. 25c.; by mail, 28c. 
Suncer Grave. Paper Co., Pub’s, 582 Hudson St., N.Y. 
9 F All large new Chromo Cards, the prettiest you ever 
4) éaw,with name, 10c. Nassau Canp Co, Nassau,N. Y. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
And BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


The latest novelties in Front Pieces from $1 00 
upward. 


Marie Antoinette Switches, all long hair, 
Solecte the hair for front and back, from $6 00 each 
upward. 


Gray Hair a Specialty. 
Hair taken in Exchange. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, a fal 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face iwdere, i 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per box. 


Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Avenue. 


Gen. Lew. Wallace's New Historical Novel. 


BEN-HUR: 


A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 


By LEW. WALLACE, 
AUTHOR OF “THE FAIR GOD.” 


16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The design of the story fs to illustrate the condition 
of things in and about Judea at the time of the Re- 
deemer’s coming, and to portray in the hero the char- 
acter and disposition of the Jewish youths who, in 
the promised Messiah, looked for a political leader 
who should enable them to fling off the detested 
Roman yoke. * * * The spirit in which Mr. Wallace 
writes is at once picturesque and eloquent, and yet 
thoroughly devotional. * * * Some of Mr. Wallace’s 
writing is remarkable for its pathetic eloquence. 
The scenes described in the New Testament are re- 
written with the power and skill of an accomplished 
master of style. * * * His intention has simply been 
to frame an Eastern story, the scenes laid at the 
time of, and the events depending npon the heroic 
story recorded in the New Testament. At the same 
time his attitnde {is that of a Christian believer. 
Apparently no one could be more firmly impreased 
with the leading tenets of the faith, the divinity of ita 
founder, and the efficacy of His sacrifice for the ealva- 
tion of men. * * * It is written not only with con- 
siderable power, but with a rare and delicate appre- 
ciation of the majesty of the subject with which it 
presumes to deal.—N. Y. Times. 

It contains nothing to which the most sensitive 
will object. * * * Jesus Christ seldom appears upon 
the scene, and when He does, no words are put in 
His mouth save those which have the warrant of 
Holy Writ. The book deserves notice and will re- 
pay perusal, because it gives a carefully painted pic- 
ture of human society, both Hebrew and Roman, at 
the time of our Lord's advent. It shows extensive 
archeological research and a high order of imagina- 
tive power.—Phila, North American, 

The author has taken special pains to show the 
deep reverence with which he enshrines the name of 
Christ in his own heart.* * * The story is not an or- 
dinary one. Its marked originality in method, its im- 
agery, its groupings of characters all stand out like a 
beautiful picture upon the canvas fresh from the hand 
of some master artist. The story will not in any 
sense detract from the worshipfal reverence of the 
Son of God.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

A powerfully-written tale.—Obeerver, N. Y. 

The story is characterized by strong dramatic 
power, vigorous picturesque description, and inten- 
sity of feeling. * * * That it is the work of one who 
has thought deeply and has studied closely is man- 
ifested on almost every page, and the closing scenes 
of the book are as powerful and as vivid in their 
way as anything in recent fiction.—Saturday Kvening 
Gazette, Boston. 

Gen. Wallace has succeeded in achieving a difficult 
and almost perilous task. His tale is marked by good 
taste and considerable dramatic interest, and is evi- 
dently the result of careful study into the life and 
manners of the first Christian century.—Christian 
Union, N. Y. 

This is to us truly a wonderfal work. Not often 
have we been sv frequently and profoundly thrilled 
as in the perusal of its pages. There is that in the 
sacred subject which would of itself interest and in- 
spire. * * * But in the work which Mr. Wallace has 
put forth there is, linked with a fidelity to actual 
occurrence and a warmth of Christian spirit, a strik- 
ing literary conception, and a simple but strong dic- 
tion, which, by themselves alone, are attractive.— 
Standard, Chicago. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


BENTLEY BROS. 


HAVE PERFECTED A NEW 


EMBROIDERY FRAME 


For working pieces of any size. Convenient, neat, 
portable, and cheap, Call and see it, at 


856 BROADWAY, opposite Domestic Building. 


NEW YORK OPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


1 ae ay ENTERTAINMENTS.—A Collection of 
4 ays, Charades, Tableaux, Wax Works, Amuse- 
ments, &c., price 15 cts. Little Plays for Little People, 
30 cts. Parlor Amusements for the Young Folks, 30 
cts. Mailed on receipt of price. Send orders to P. O. 
Box 8410, New York. Catalogues of Plays free. 


50 Lithographed Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10c. 
Name in fancy type. Conn.Canp Co., Northford,Ct, 


Fepruary 12, 1881.] 


1881. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year..........sse00+6 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ...... 1 50 


A OOMBINATION OFFER. 


Haerre'’s MaGazine..... 
Harver’s WEEKLY....... One Year...........$10 WwW 
Haxrver’s Bazan......... 
Harrer’s MauaZine..... 
Haerer’s Wrekvy.. 


Hagrrr's Magazine. 
Tigres BAZAR toe, \ One Year............ 7:00 


} One Year........004. 700 


Harprr's WRRELY....... 


Heures et One Year............ 7 00 


Surely, no cultivated home will be without its 
means of entertainment where these periodicals come 
as guests, and no home in which they are taken can 
be classed as other ihan cultured. * * * How fresh, 
how varied, and how stimulating are the four publica- 
tions which we have mentioned !—Brooklyn Eagle. 

In the Harper periodicals, taken together, we have 
a comprehensive set of journals that cover almost all 
of literature, art, life, and society. In the Magazine 
we have all the best literary talent of the world; in 
the Weekly a thoroughly pure and disinterested polit- 
ical publication; in the Bazar an arbiter of taste and 
fashion; and in the Young People a delightful mis- 
cellany that will always aid in the sweetest and pleas- 
antest of all earthly hours, thoge spent in the compan- 
jonship of the little fulks around the hearth fire and 
within the sanctuary of home.—Saturday Evening 
Gazette, Boston. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Offce 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gtatuituasly on application to Harper & Broruxrs, 


t@- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 

ting and comfortable corset 
» ever made is thus secured. 


< Recommended by our best 

.3 nie 4 : 

° ook —_— as “i Chine to 
health. For sale b cago 

Vern Si Corset Co.,67 Washington St, 

ARRANTED ©R Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


PELTON DESIGN CARDS for Hand Painting in 
Water Colors. Two new series of six cards each 
for Valentines, now ready. Price 50 cents for each 
series. All the colors necessary for painting these 
cards are in 

Tilton’s Decorative Art Color Box. 
Ten moist water colors and three brushes in a Ja- 
panned tin box. Price 50 cents, Either of the above 
sent by mail on receipt of price by 

8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


TO MOTHERS:—Yon take an 
Umbrella to protect you from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
same for the baby? Nothing 
will shield as well. Umbrellas 
put on old style of carriages. 

L. P. TIBBALS 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Beware of Imitations. 


ISLAND LIFE; 
9 

Or, The Phenomena and Causes of Insular Fau- 
nas and Floras. Including a Revision and 
attempted Solution of the Problem of Geo- 
logical Climates. By Atrrep Russe, Wat- 
Lack, Author of “The Malay Archipelago,” 
“Geographical Distribution of Animals,” Xe. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, 
$4 00. 


The new science of zoological geography almost 
owes its existence to Mr. Wallace, and this is a fresh 
and valuable contribution to the study for which he 
has already effected so much. * * * The work 
throughout abounds with interest. It cannot fail to 
add to his recognized position as the greatest living 
authority on the questions with which it deals. It 
may be read with equal pleasure by those who are 
already acquainted with the general principles of dis- 
tribution and by those who wish for the first time to 
learn something about modern biological geography. 
—Atheneum, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No, 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


1881 JONES 1840) GHORGE KEYED SON & 00,, 


WINTER GOODS REDUCED. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. /(\HOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


BOYS’ SUITS. OVO __ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. O O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. OQ COCROCKERY. 

— Oo —_ 
SILKS. O CHINA. 

O oO 
O ie) 
0 0 
0 0 

x x 


Eighth Avenue || 
} 


°°, JONES .° 


Eighth Avenue 
| AND 
|| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


SHOES. O O LACES. 
carrEts. 713 O GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY"O Oo HOSIERY. 
rurNITURE. [% AO MILLINERY. 
DOM ESTICS, Saeed Forntentno Q’ps. 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
WINTER CATALOGUE. Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE.-LIST. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES ir ions. JONES 


and 19th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


HOSIERY. 


Special importation of Haut Novelties in French 
and English Silk Hose, suitable for Balls, Recep- 
tions, and Parties, viz.: Plain and Ribbed Solid 
colors, Richly Embroidered, Sandal Lace, Brode- 


‘ quins, Dentelles, Jardiniers, &c., &e. 


ALSO, 
New Combinations of Sapphire and Gold in Gen- 
tlemen’s Silk Half Hose for Evening Dress. 


Broadway & [9th St. 


IMPORTANT 


Your Bravury is marred 
ae by those ugly disfigure- 
nents. Moles, Warw 


and allother excresences 


upon the face, neck or 
hands. We guarantee 
@ positive cure without @ 
pain, enving the mos ga ~ 
Delicate Complexion =@& 
without a mark or sacar. 
[exrorz.] Sent Post Paid with full instruction (arrer. 
for®1. MOLE SPECIFIC CO., Le Roy, Genesee Co 


D FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULA 


(a HARPER & BROTHERS beg leave to 
slate, in answer to numerous inquiries, that the 
Bound Volume of Harver’s Youre Propir for 
1880 is entirely out of stock, and will not be re- 
printed at present, 


SAVE MONEY 


by sendingfor our new F ASHION GUIDE, 
at 280 Illustrations, gombined 
with Catalogue and Price List of our 
Human Hair Goods, embr acing Switches, 
Curls, Street and Stage Wigs, Hair-Jew- 
elry, ete. Beautiful and manifold styles 
in invisible Front Coiffures. The t 
and moste: lete work tn its line ever 
ublishedin the U. 8. No Lady and no 
it Dealer should be without it. 

&Z wi Mailed ny. HAUSSER & CO., 300 Grand 
Street, N. Y. City. Goods sent C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 


DRY GOODS, 
349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 


LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, SHAWLS, 
CLOAKS, DRESS GOODS, HOSIERY, 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, SKIRTS, 
NUBIAS, JACKETS, FRINGES, 
NOVELTIES, PERFUMERIES, 
TIDIES, NAPKINS, DOYLIES, 
AND MANY OTHER USEFUL GOODS, AT THE 
VERY LOWEST PRICES. Send for CATALOGUE. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


GEORGE KEYES’ SON & CO., 


8th Ave., 27th and 28th Sts., N. Y. City. 


BUIST’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


are always warranted, being exclusively of our own 
growth. Best for the Gardener! Best for the 
Merchant! BECAUSE RELIABLE: a 
They never fail to produce the finest vegetables, an 
are planted in all parts of the world. The constant 
improvement and care in their growth, extending over @ 
period of more than half a century, have brought Buist’s 
‘Seeds to a state of perfection and reliability second to none. 
BUIST’S CARDEN MANUAL for 188! 
192 pages of useful information), mailed for 8c. stamp. 
Widlesale >rice-Current for Merchants on application. 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HUMAN RACE 


And Other Sermons. 


Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. 
By the late Rev. Freperick W. Rosertson, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


There are passages in these sermons which thrill 
one’s soul to the very core as our eyes pass along 
them. Though dead, that wonderful preacher still 
speaks in the vital utterances which came from his 
lips. He discourses from a pulpit which hands never 
constructed, aud in a language which type cannot 
altogether reproduce, to an audience which no build- 
ing could accommodate.—Literary World, London. 


ROBERTSON’S LIFE, LETTERS, LECTURES, 
AND ADDRESSES. In one volume. With 
Portrait. 840 pp., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. With Portrait. 838 
pp., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


-A— 


MAGNIFICENT 
GIFT. 


We willsend The Literary Guest (a mammoth il- 
lustrated Family Story Paper) on trial three months for 
only 15 cts. (or five 3c. postage stamps) and to each subscri- 
ber, we will give free one pair of elegant Oil Pictures, size 
12x]6inches. We make this offer simply in order to introduce 
our Paper and Elegant Oil Premiums in new localities, well 
knowing where they are once seen hundreds more will be want- 
ed. We shall offer as above the celebrated companion Pictures 
entitled, “The East,’? representing a scene in the White 
Mountains, and “The West,’ representing a scene in 
Wyoming Territory. They are the most beautiful and artistic 
Genuine Oil Pictures in this country, and in their perfection are 
very desirable works of art. 


HOW WE CAN CIVE THEM AWAY. 


These pictures were made as premiums to be given away with 
The Aldine, the finest art journal ever published, for $6 per 
year. As every one knows, The Aldine failed ; it was through 
our agent that the whole immense edition of these chromos was 
secured ata bankrupt sale. It is only for this reason that we 
could offer these pictures as premiums with our paper. Every 
one who remembers The Aldine will know what would be the 
value of any picture which such a celebrated art journal would 
offer to its subscribers; and we confidently expect, offering 
these premiums, which were designed for a six dollar paper,with 
THE GUEST (three months for 15 cents), to secure at least 
20,000 subscribers within the next two months. It barely payé 
for printing, postage, and packing. Address at once, 

CHASE & CO., Westboro, Mass. 


illustrated catalogue for 6 cents; 2 for 10 cents. 


Bp isseste' cx Illuminated Book-Mark and 
BURT & PRENTICE, 46 Beekman St., New York. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$5 to $20 


Finest Chromo, Gilt, & Colored Scroll Cards ever sold 
only 10c, Ag’tsSamples 10c, G. A.Spring, Northford,Ct, 


KIDNEY-WORT 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 


cured, and all may be, For sale byall Druggists. 
7 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Truk & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 


5 Bow, Motto,Chromo, Horse Shoe,Scrolls &c.Cards, 
e with name, in Case 10c, F.W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 


5 Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, &e.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 

(_- Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
ORGANS Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 6 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 


as ‘* Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
suit or wardrobe. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

$30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 

Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 

LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 

66 a week in your own town. Terms and $& outfit 

free. Address H. Haturtr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 

50 CHROMOS, name in new type, 10e. by mail, 

40 Agts.Samples,10c. U.S8.Caxzp Co., Northford,Ct. 


h New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet, Jap- 
anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford,Ct. 


50 Landecape, Chromo Cards, &ec., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt-dge Cards,10c. Clinton & Co,North Haven,Ct. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LST OF NEW BOOKS 


i 
ISLAND LIFE; or, The Phenomena and Canses of 
Insular Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision 
and attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological 
Climates. By Aurgrep Resse, Wattaor, Author of 
“The Malay Archipelago,”’ “Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Animals,” &c. With Illustrations and Maps. 

8vo, Cloth, $4 00, ra 


THE HUMAN RACE, and Other Sermons. Preached 
at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late 
Rev. Freprrick W. Rouerrson, M.A., Incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Hl. 


WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myezs, 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. = 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by 
Joun Morury, The following volumes are now 
ready: 

Worveworrn. By F. W. H. Mrers.—Locxe. B 
Thomas Fowler. — Byron. By John Nichol. —S. 
Jounson. By Leslie Stephen.—E. Ginpon. By J.C. 
Morison.—Soort. By RH. Hutton.—Suetiey. By 
J. A. Symonds.—Gornsutvn. By William Black.— 
Hume. By Professor Huxley.—D. Deror. By Wil- 
liam Minto. —R. Burns. By Principal Shairp.— 
Spenser. By Dean Church.—Tuackrray. By An- 
thony Trollope.—B®rxe. By John Morley. —Mir- 


ton. By Mark Pattison.—Sournny, By Edward 
Dowden.—Bonyan. By James ntoooy ronde. — 
Cuavorr. By Adolphus William Ward.—Cowprr. 


By Goldwin Smith.—A. Pore. By Leslie Stephen. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume, 


Hawruorenr. By Henry James, Jr. 12mo,Cloth,$1 00. 
Iv, 

DR. SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS. _Ilios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an 
Autobiography of the Author, By Dr. Henny Soutir- 
MANN, Author of ‘Troy and its Remains,” ‘‘ My- 
cen,” &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes. 
With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Illustrations.. Im- 
perial Svo, Uluminated Cloth, $12 00. 

v. 
PASTORAL DAYS; or, Memories of a New England 


Year. By W. Hamttron Ginson. Superbly Ilustra- 
ted. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50, 


VI. 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from hix Unpublished 
Journals and Correspondence. By Dr. W. G. Bualkig. 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Vit. 

KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea. By ALexanper WiiLuiam Kinciakr. 
Vol. IV., The Winter Troubles, now ready, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the first three volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 each.) 

VIII. 

DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Endurance. By Samurn Suites, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, 
$100. (Uniform with Self-Help, Character, and Thrift, 
by the same author, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume.) 
Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


iX. 
FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. Glimpees of Amer- 


ican Natural History. By Esenrer Incxxso... Li- 
lustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


xX. 

A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Gro. 

Saintsuury. 82m, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
XI. 

OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES, By Cuaguzs 
CaxLeton Corrin. Copiously Illustrated.  8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with The Boye of '%6 and 
The Story of Liberty. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. A Biographical 
Sketch. With Selections from his Poems and other 


Writings. By Anprew James Symineton. With 
a Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
XII. 
THE MORAL PIRATES. By W.L. Auprn. Illus- 


trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
XIV. 

CHARLES JAMES FOX. The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By Grorer Orro TReve.yAn, 
Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50. Also, 
in the Franklin Square Library, 15 cents. 


SS 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Wehiogten Square. By Hxwry James, Jr. Ilus- 
trated. $1 25. as 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Watraoz. 
$1 50, ae 


The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 10 cents. 
The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. C.J. Erroart. 20 cents. 
Little Pansy. By Mrs. Ranporra. 20 cents. 

Dr. Wortle’s School. By Axtnony Tuotuorr. 15 cts. 
The Rebel of the Family, By E. Lyx Linton. 20 cts. 
Love and Life. By Cuantorre M. Yonor. 15 cents. 
A Confidential Agent. By. Jamus Payn. 15 cents. 
Endymion. By the Earl of BeaconsFietp. 15 cents, 


He that Will Not when He May. By Mrs. OLipuant. 
15 cents. 


From the Wings. By B.H. Buxton. 15 cents. 
Horace McLean. By Autor O'Hanton. 15 cents. 
Missing. By Mary Crou. Hay. 20 cents. 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By¥ W. Crank Ruse... 15 cts. 
7 15 cents. 


Just asI Am. By Miss Brappon. 


C2 Hanrre & Broturns will send any of the above 
toorkx by matl, postage prepaid, to eny part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


yar- Warven’s Carvarogur matled free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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FACETLE. 

As American tour- 
ist was inspecting St. 
Paul's, London, under 
the guidance of an Irish 
verger. Suddenly the 
latter said, with bated 
breath, “*’Sh, surr, ’sh, 
for we're approaching 
the tomb of the great 
Juke—the Juke of Wil- 
lington,surr. Sure,surr, 
he loies there; and un- 
dernathe bim there's at 
laste tin tons of granite. 
And thin comes an iron 
sarcophagus—and he's 
in that. And atop o’ 
that, surr, there’s at 
laste fifteen tons more 
of Oirish granite, that’s 
at the same toime a pto- 
tiction and a mimorial.” 

The American replied: 
“Well, I guess you've 
ot him sure. ut if 
he old fellow shows any 
signs of breaking out, 
jest you cable, at my 
expense, to Peoria, L- 
linois.” 


es 

A fortnne-teller was 
arrested in Paris and 
carried before the Tri- 
bunal of Correctional 
Police. 

“You know how to 
read fortunes ?” said the 
president, a man of great 
wit, but rather fond of 
a joke for a magistrate. 

“T do, sir,” said the 
sorcerer. 

“In this case,” said 
the president, “you 
know the judgment we 
intend to pronounce 2” 

“ Certainly.” 

“What will happen 
to you?” 

*“ Nothing.” 

“You are sure of 
that?” 

“Yes; you will acquit 

2) 


* Acquit you?” 

“There is no doubt 
about it.” 

a“ Why ” 

“ Because, sir, if it had been your intention to con- 
demn me, you would not have added irony to misfor- 
tune.” 

The president, disconcerted, turned to his brother 
judges, and the sorcerer was discharged. 

satiate 

A Yankee saw a ne; smoking a new meerschaum. 
we he exclaimed; ‘‘ why, the pipe’s coloring 


THERE'S A USE FOR EVERYTHING. ”* 


Saaz Cury. ‘ B-r-e-a-d—bread.” 

Nurse. ‘Now of course you know what bread is 
made from, and what it is for?” 

Smatt Cuimp. “It’s made from flour and yeast, and 
everybody knows what it’s for.” 

SMaALiex Cum, “ Yes, I should tink so: it’s to put 
jam and ‘iasses aud butter on; that’s what it’s for.” 

maapentaantinnth 


To Ger atona Weti—Dig it deep. 
pratt <on Part 


A negro, after gazing at some Chinese, shook his 
head, and said, solemnly, ‘“‘ If de white folks be so dark 
as dat out dar, 1 wonder what’s de color ob de black 


folks?” A iEAS ob Ss. 
FILIAL AFFECTION. 


Sonoo.-Boarp Examiner (improving the occasion). 
“Children, love and honor your parents. Never give 
them pain. There are two kinds of pain—mental and 
physical. Now, Sally Miggins, if, on rising in the 
morning, you found your father ill and suffering great 
pain, you would be sorry, would you not?” 

Satiy Micerns. “I ain’t sorry when father ’ayes the 
gout, sir; I’m glad.” 

$.B. E. “Glad! Why?” 

8. M. ‘’Cos then he can’t wear his boots ; so I don’t 


’ave to clean ’em.” __ 


“Don’t you think we ought to separate our hus- 
bands ?” said a Jady to her friend. ‘‘ Do you not see 
how excited they have become? They are beginning 
to call each other ‘ox’ and ‘ass’ and all sorts of dis- 
agreeable things.” 

“Oh no,” was the calm reply. ‘“‘Let them go on. 
They have known each other for more than twenty 
years, and ought to know what they are talking about.” 


| 


A man never realizes, remarks a commercial travel- 
ler, how plentiful mustard is, and how scarce are bread 
and meat, until he tackles a 
sandwich, 


By 


Lirrte Tosy TAPPER WAS CALLING ON His Best GirL, AND JUST AS HE FANCIED HE HAD SECURED THE 
GLANCES OF THE FAIR SMITH GIRLS OPPOSITE, DOWN CAME THAT BEASTLY SNOW OFF THE Roor, AND 
SPOILED EVERYTHING. 


THE PAVEMENT SLIDE. 
Leaver. “Hi! ain’t I glad there’s no School to-day!’ (/# ecstasy) “Oh, this is bully !” 


railway refreshment-room 
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It does not follow, because you bail your friend out, 
that you should treat him like water. 
oe 


Sxsastoro. Nownere.—The municipal authorities 
of a French town, haying some time ago received com- 
plaints from peaceable inhabitants of the noise caused 
at a place of public entertainment by the shells sup- 
posed to be discharged into a mimic Plevna, issued 
the following ukase: ‘ For the future, Plevna must be 
bombarded at the point of the bayonet.” 
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SUMMER SPORTS UTILIZED—BOWLING. 


Why can not a music 
composer do much with 
one piece of music ?— 
Because he must write 
by the score. 


[$a rel ee 

“How does painting 
agree with my daugh- 
ter?” asked an anxious 
parent. 

“Tt makés her too red 
in the face,” replied the 
teacher. 


cane PEE 
When aman isinform- 
ed that his wife wishes 
to speak to him, what 
article on his study ta- 
ble does he mention in 
reply ?—Letter-weight. 


tase SEE sy 
“Yes,” said a would- 
be artist, his eyes beam- 
ing with loving pride 
upon his.Jatest creation 
—‘‘yes, I draw all my 
figures from the life.” 
“But,” blurted out 
Jones, ‘who the deuce 
is it that draws the life 


from your figures, you 
know?” °° 


—_—@—__— 
A feethemen greatl 
provoked . epee 
organ-grinder by askin 
him ithe wasa darviver 
ofthe late war. “ Why, 
‘ou fool !” exclaimed the 
ate musician, “don't 
ou_see that I survived ? 
o Lact as though I was 
killed in the war ?” 


eae conn 

Which of the reptiles 
is a mathematician ?— 
The adder. 

———>—_— 

What is the difference 
between a fixed star and 
a meteor ?—Oneis ason, 
the other is a darter. 

ecole: 

One of the quaintest 
jostlings of European 
culture with native sav- 
agery is to be found in 
a simple story of an in- 
dentured servant-maid 
at Feejee, who thus con- 
cluded the narration of her domestic history in her 
own English: “Pa got jealous; so he fight and kill 
ma; then he put her in an oven, and pa and his friends 


eat poor ma all up.” 


Axurreration’s AntruL Arp.—A friend writes from 
the Colorado mountains to say that he has got as ray- 
enous as a raven among the ravines, and sat down in 
one of the gorgeous gorges and gorged himself gor- 
mandizingly. 


Mirxrna (press hanger-on, to Johnson, of the ** Slash- 
er”), “There’s Mugs, of the Crasher, looking daggers 
at you. I thought you were great friends.” 

ounson. ‘*So we were. Only he wrote a novel, and 
I reviewed it, and he wouldn’t speak to me; and then 
oe a play, and he criticised it, and I don’t speak to 


ces EB 
“PROFUSE STRAINS OF UNPREMEDITATED 
ART.” 


Gusutne Alstuete (mad on music of the future). 
*«My dear Mrs. D’Almaine, I’m afraid we came too ear- 
ly; but we have had such a treat in listenin to the 
com rin the next room. Wagner himself could 
not have been more daringly original.” 

(Mrs. D’Almaine does not feel called on to explain 
that it was only the man tuning the instrument. 
eS 

In the matter of where all the pine to, a Bridge- 

rt woman can furnish substantial information as to 

e destination of one of them, she having swallowed it. 

—— 

Tux Srory or an Arcurrect.—He is an architect. 
We shall not give his name, because if we did, some 
other city would bribe him to pull up stakes. One day 
last fall a citizen went to him and said, “ Draw me the 
plans for a residence; I am willing to pay $500 if they 
snit.” The plans were drawn, and they suited, and yet 
the architect said that $200 was enough. He estimated 
the cost at $12,000, and it amounted to only $10,500. 
He estimated the time in building at twelve weeks, 
and the house was finished in nine. He will of course 
have offers to lecture and to put himself on exhibition, 
and other cities will offer him a bonus to leave town 
but we sincerely trust that he will abide among us and 
continue with us. 
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BLOSSOMS OF THE ROCKS. 


“Garnished with all manner of precious stones.” 


HEN the French explorer Arnaud d’ Abba- 

die travelled in Algeria, Abyssinia, and the 
Galla country, forty years ago, he carried constant- 
ly about on his person a gem of that rare and 
lovely kind called star sapphire, and when he 
wished to command the respect and obedience of 
the savage or half-civilized people among whom 
he sojourned, he was wont to produce his jewel, 
and display its magical beauty before their daz- 
zled cyes. They regarded it as a talisman, and 
exhibited the profoundest veneration 
for this particular stone, so-that it 
became of great use to him in es- 
tablishing an influence over them. 

This gem is transparent, a true 
hyaline corundum—the name given 
by mineralogists to that family of 
gems, the hardest substances in na- 
ture next to the diamond, which are 
formed almost entirely of alumina 
crystallized. It is just touched and 
softened with the delicious blue call- 
ed by the French céleste, the color 
of Northern skies, and, with the 
light striking it, turn it whichever 
way you might, seems to hold im- 
prisoned within its crystal sphere a 
perfect star of six rays, extremely 
beautiful and remarkable. It is not 
surprising that the simple, credulous 
Africans should have been impress- 
ed by an object like this. Who 
knows but the Oriental imagination 
may have fancied that a spirit from 
some celestial orb, some fairy or 
genius of the stars, descending or 
fallen, like the lost Pleiad, had be- 
come enthralled for a time within 
the gem, and that the owner could 
command its services for good or 
evil at will, since even imprisoned 
fairies are supposed to possess cer- 
tain supernatural powers ? 

We who have had some pretty 
fancies dispelled by the teachings 
of science—which, however, always 
manages to make up to us in one 
direction for what it seems to take 
away in another, with its constant 
opening out of new realms of beauty 
and marvel, for the delight of all 
whose eyes are open to see—have 
been told that the asferia, or “ star- 
stone,” as it is sometimes called, at 
the moment of its crystallization, 
in some dark, mysterious fissure of 
its native rock, received in among 
its molecules or atoms some foreign 
substance that could not be assim- 

ed or united with the pure alu- 

va, and the little bit of coloring 
fer that it was gathering to 

ild itself up with. Being what 

ir. Ruskin calls a good crystal, this 
sapphire does not allow the strange, 
ntruding element to interfere with 
the process of its growth. It keeps 
on following, the beautiful law of its 
nature, and wile it gradually forms 
its six-sided hyaline prism, uses the 
very hindrance that. had threatened 
o mar or destroy it—and would 
probably have succeeded had the 
erystal been weak or irre “4ute— 
as the means of attaining to a more 
unusual beauty, a more exquisite 
aspect, than it could otherwise have 
worn. It can not get rid of the in- 
trader, but it can force it to obey its 
will so long as it is strictly true to 
the laws of its own growth; so the 
alumina crystallizes with geometric 
accuracy about six thread-like shafts, 
which are directed toward the six faces of the 
prism. The light reflected from the delicate 
white threads forms thé six-rayed star which 
puzzles the simple observer, 

Wiser folk than D’Abbadie’s poor savages 
have attributed magical virtue to gems, and have 
even held that they were living beings. Plato, 
with his vast intelligence, believed this, and sup- 
posed them to be produced by a sort of fermen- 
tation caused by a spirit descended from the 
stars, from which he extracted, for the formation 
of precious stones, the noblest and purest part— 


the essence, so to speak—of precious metals: for 
the diamond, gold; for others, silver; for others 
again, iron. 

Theophrastus, another Greek, a pupil of Aris- 
totle, divides stones into male and female, and 
Pliny says the more vigorous are the males, the 
more languishing the females ; so, apparently, the 
Jair sex among gems is not the feminine, accord- 
ing to the ungallant Roman. In this connection, 
Browning speaks of “the lordly male sapphires.” 

All through the Middle Ages we hear a great 
deal about the secret virtues possessed by precious 


— 
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stones, and a learned German physician called 


i 
\ 
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Fig. 1.—Criétre Lisse Evenine Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Anselm de Boot, in 1664, is inclined to think that 
angels reside in them, though whether good or 
evil angels he is not quite sure. He is afraid 
that, at all events, the turquoise is the home of a 
naughty spirit under the form of an angel of 
light. Jerome Cardem, who lived about a hun- 
dred years earlier, is certain—indeed, it was ad- 
mitted without question at that time—that gems 
are living beings ; and not only do they live, but 


they suffer sickness, old age, and death. The 
medicinal properties of gems were firmly believed 
in not so very long ago in Europe, and eminently 


special virtues were attributed to the ruby, topaz, 
emerald, sapphire, and hyacinth, which were fa- 
mous in the annals of medicine under the name 
of the Five Precious Fragments, scrapings of these 
stones taken together being the specific, appar- 
ently, for all ills. 

Each month of the year had its stone, and each 
stone its signification, which was supposed in some 
way to influence the person to whose birth-month 
the special gem belonged. 

Bebinet, the learned French mincralogist, says 
it is not surprising that nervous diseases should 
have been really cured by the application of gems 


Fig. 2.—BrocapE anp Suran Dinner Dress. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs, 3-5*, 5°. 


to different parts of the person, since a strong 
imagination and a firm faith are often more effica- 
cious than any treatment in such cases. 

The ancient Jews had an intense belief in the 
potency of gems. The “ oracular stones” in their 
high-priest’s Breastplate of Judgment were twelve 
in number, one for each tribe, and Aaron wore it 
not only for “glory and for beauty,” but also to 
be a memorial before Jehovah when he went 
into the Holy of Holies. There, it was said, the 
lustre of the gems waxed or waned according as 
the tribes they represented had preserved the up- 


rightness and purity of their hearts before the 
Lord, or otherwise. It would be interesting to 
consider these symbolic stones in order, and by 
their light study a little ancient mineralogy; but 
time hardly suffices for so detailed a lingering. 

The jasper wall of “ Jerusalem the golden,” a3 
described in the Apocalypse of St. John the Di- 
vine, is likewise built upon a foundation of tweive 
precious stones, one stone for each tribe of the 
mystic Israel, the ‘city of God.” 


* Jasper firat ; 
And second, sapphire; third, chalcedony; 
The rest in order;....last, an amethyet.” 


“Bright gold and jasper ston 
as no opal shone, make 
splendid. 

There, upon either hand, sardius and 
topaz stand, amethysts blended.” 


clear 
walls 


The precious jasper is the jaspeh 
of Aaron’s breastplate, called by the 
Greeks taspis. It was the stone of 
Benjamin, and is red, brown, or dark 
green, and completely opaque even 
in thin flakes. The blood-red jasper 
was supposed to stop hemorrhage, 
or bleeding, if applied to the wound. 

The stone translated sapphire, next 
in order in the foundation, is really 
lapis lazuli, an opaque mineral of a 
beautiful deep blue color. In the 
Orloff Palace, at St. Petersburg, 
some of the rooms are lined with this 
exquisite stone. 

Chalcedony, the third stone, is a 
variety of agate, white or of a bluish 
tint. - It is called either from the 
city.of Chalcedon, in Asia Minor, 
or Karehedon, the Greek name for 
Carthage, where it was an article of 
considerable commerce. Perhaps 
it is the same as the schebo, or agate, 
the stone of Naphtali in the breast- 
plate. The Greeks thought this 
stone rendered the wearer invincible. 
It is said that the great athlete, Milo 
of Crotona, was indebted to one 
which he wore for the increase of 
his wonderful strength. 

Fourth comes the emerald, Chau- 
cer’s 
‘Emerand greene, of parfite chastitie,” 
the stone of Levi, one of the love- 
liest of gems, a hyaline corundum 
like the sapphire, of a deep, soft, 
transparent green, the hue of mea- 
dow-grass. It is rare to find a per- 
fect emerald, without “ spot or blem- 
ish.” The falling of an emerald 
from its setting has been heid of ill 
omen to the wearer. When George 
III. was crowned, a large emerald 
fell from his diadem. America was 
lost during his reign—a gem which 
could never be replaced, though the 
other doubtless was. 

An English poetess tells the tale 
of an emerald given by a faithless 
lover : 


It is a gem which hath the power to 
show 
If plighted lovers keep their faith or 


no: 
If faithful, it is like the leaves of 
spring; 
If faithless, like those leaves when 
withering. 
“Take back again your emerald gem; 
There is no color in the stone. 
It might have graced a diadem, 
But now its hue and light are gone.” 
The emerald has two first cousins, 
the beryl and the aquamarine. The 
name of the beryl, the eighth stone 
in the foundation, is said to be de- 
rived from the Ethiopian bareah, to 
shine ; it is usually of a delicate blue- 
green, though it may be of a golden 
yellow, or white. A magnificent 
beryl surmounts the globe of the crown of Eng- 
land. Beryls of large size and pure are more usual 
than any other corundum. Aquamarine (sea-wa- 
ter) is a stone of trifling value, though quite lovely, 
and has this advantage, that it does not lose its 
brilliancy in artificial lights, when a magnificent 
sapphire will fade into insignificance. The an- 
cients cut beautiful engravings on aquamarine, 
notably the head of Julia, the daughter of the 
Emperor Titus, which once was mounted with 
sapphires and pearls. It is now in Paris. 
A yellow-green gem, somewhat resembling 
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these last in hue, is the cat’s-eye, or bell occhio, 
(beautiful eye), brought chiefly from Ceylon and 
Malabar. The Cingalese assert, though erro- 
neously, that it can be found nowhere in the 
world except on their own isle of gems, which is, 
indeed, a very Sindbad’s Valley of Diamonds for 
the quantity and splendor of its precious miner- 
als. They often cut the cat’s-eye to resemble a 
monkey’s face, on account of their idolatrous ven- 
eration for that animal. 

When cut en cabochon, that is, in convex form, 
a white thread of light is seen floating in the inte- 
rior, which changes its position as the gem is 
moved before the eye, suggesting the peculiar 
brilliancy proceeding from the eye of a cat—an 
animal whose beauty has moved the fancy of po- 
ets, and served as a suggestion to sculptors in 
modelling a certain type of feminine loveliness, 

This curious effect is due to the same cause 
that produces the star in the asteria—threads of 
white asbestos or amianthus, inclosed within, re- 
flecting the light in an intense manner. Some 
scientists have considered this gem to be silicified 
wood, and its unique appearance to be due to the 
parallel arrangement of minute fibres in the stone 
itself. 

At all events it is fascinatingly lovely, whatever 
be the secret of its formation. Swinburne’s glow- 
ing lines remind one of it: 

*‘ Like colors in the sea, like flowers, 
Like a cat’s splendid circled eyes 
That wax and wane with love for hours, 
Green as green flame, ‘gold green’ like skies.” 

Cat’s-eyes belong to the family of cymophanes, 
a name signifying ‘‘ waving light.” 

The ninth stone of the foundation, called topaz, 
is really the peridot—a very pretty olive green 
stone, which has the singular honor of being the 
only one of the precious stones which has a celes- 
tial origin, so far as we know. It may have come 
from the moon, or one of the wandering planets, 
for it is found in those stones dropped from space 
which we call aerolites. 

Though time compels us to omit even the 
names of many rare and remarkable “ flowers of 
mineralogical crystals,” as a French writer calls 
these peerless “ blossoms of the rocks” which have 
adorned the earth with their fadeless beauty for 
so many ages, and will shine with undimmed lus- 
tre for centuries to come, we can not forbear to 
glance at the two last and loveliest gems named 
in the Apocalyptic vision—the hyacinthus (our 
sapphire) and the amethyst. 

The sapphire is identical in composition with 
the ruby, differing from it only in color. The 
name given by the Greeks to the ruby, anthrax 
(live coal), betokens its color—a blood red. The 
perfect sapphire has the pure and positive color 
of the richest clear blue velvet. The Hebrews 
held that the Tables of the Law delivered at 
Sinai were of sapphire; under the feet of the Di- 
vine Lawgiver was, as it were, the “paved work 
of a sapphire stone, and as it were the body of 
heaven in its clearness.” Browning, in deserib- 
ing King Saul’s tiara, speaks of 

“The jewels that woke in his turban 
At once, with a start, 


All the lordly male sapphires, and rubies, 
Courageous at heart.” 


No gem is more poetic, or has more picturesque 
and romantic associations. The Greeks held it 
sacred to Apollo, and thought it was a remedy 
against fevers ; and when an American speaks of 
a sapphire, he uses a word meaning originally 
fair, open, beautiful, common to all the tongues 
which men of our branch of the human family 
have spoken from the times of Moses and Job 
down to our day, 

The Oriental amethyst, the achlamah of the 
breastplate, the stone of Gad, is one of the rarest 
of exquisite gems. It has the perfect violet tint 
of the last ray of the solar spectrum, which some- 
body says is the “test color of the universe.” 
There are plenty of false amethysts—nothing 
more common—pretty, indeed, in their way, but 
quite different from the true gem, except in color ; 
they are not even made of the same clay. The 
violet quartz we often call amethyst and the su- 
perb hyaline corundum are farther apart a great 
deal than the princess with the sangre azul of a 
hundred kings in her veins and the pretty dairy- 
maid who dances at the village féte. The ame- 
thyst was supposed to preserve its wearer from 
intemperance, and act as a cure for that vice; 
its name in Greek comes from methuo, to intoxi- 
cate, and a, a negative prefix. The amethyst is 
the sacred stone which adorns the seal ring and 
pastoral cross of Catholic bishops. 

One of the prettiest stones of the agate group 
is the chrysoprase, a kind of chalcedony, whose 
lovely apple green tint is imparted to it by the 
salts of nickel, and which is found at Giimberg, 
near Kosemiitz, in Silesia. Numerous fanciful 
traditions cluster round this charming gem. It 
was the stone of a ready writer, sacred to the 
tribe of Zebulon the scribe, and was also reputed 
to confer on the wearer moral courage, persever- 
ance, and firmness of will. Other legends ascribe 
it to the doubting Thomas, probably from its 
flickering hue, and make it a skeptical gem, It 
is the stone of December. 

What tales some of these stones, that we look 
at with such short-sighted eyes of careless ad- 
miration, could tell! What tales of Nature’s 
processes and primeval cataclysms, of the sunless 
mine and the desert sands, and of man’s long his- 
tory; of barbaric pomps and Oriental splendor ; 
of pride and passion, of faith and folly! Who 
may guess the ancestry of half these imperishable 
gems? Semiramis and Scottish Queen Mary may 
have worn the same trinket, and it still glows 
bright and fair as when it shone in the hanging 
gardens of Babylon. Two thousand years count 
as a span in a diamond’s life—and how long will 
it endure ? 

“ Not till the end to end grow dull or waste— 
— what a little while the light we share! 


Hand after hand shall: yet with this be graced, 
Signing the will that leaves it to an heir.” 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 66 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
February 1, contains as a frontispiece a charm- 
ing picture by H. B. Wowcor', entitled “ Kitty’s 
First Pie” ; Chapter Eight of “ Toby Tyler,” in 
which Toby captures the runaway monkeys,and 
becomes the hero of the hour, illustrated ; full di- 
rections for the building of a flat-bottomed sail- 
boat, with working plans ; “ Our Nine-Pounder,” 
a thrilling sea story, by GEORGE H. CooMErR; 
“ The Newsboys Home, and How it Helped Foe,” 
an article on the newsboys lodging-houses of New 
York, with five illustrations; “ Little Biddy’s 
Party,” a story for girls ; Chapter One of “ Phil's 
Fairies,” a new serial for the younger readers, by 
Mrs. W. J. Hays, tlustrated by MRS. JvSsi£E 
Curtis SHEPHERD; more “ Mirthful Magic,” 
éy Mr. G. B. BARTLETT ; poems, puzzles, new 
tricks, comics, and other attractions. 


wr Our next Number will contain illustra- 
tions of two pretty Spring and Summer Suits, 
just imported, which are suitable for wash dresses, 
together with much valuable information concern- 
ing spring fashions. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION. 


os Wipes cas has cultivated a science of 
exactness, and in the matter of ob- 
servations is ready, like Hotspur, to cavil 
on the ninth part of a hair. In the great 
observatories, nice experiments are used to 
determine the temperament and qualities 
of the observer. The thousandth part of a 
second is a fraction of time unappreciably 
small in the passing of an hour. But the 
thousandth part of a second is a measurable 
space in the career of an on-rushing comet, 
brandishing “ten million miles of streaming 
hair, ten million leagues of tail.” If ardent 
A, transmitting his nervous eagerness to his 
key, can record the latest event in a star’s 
history in five one-thousandths of a minute, 
while slow-pulsed B, equally exact, requires 
twenty one-thousandths to translate his per- 
ception into action, Science demands that 
an allowance be made. for this organic dif- 
ference in the power of the two conductors. 
To detect the exact disparity, and compare 
the registrations of both, is a mathematical 
process, and is called the personal equation. 

What Science discovers, Ethics hastens to 
appropriate to her own uses. The moral 
application of this rule of the personal equa- 
tion is universal. Probably some successful 
people have learned to make use of it. The 
famous scholar said to himself in his youth, 
“T am timid, inclined to exaggerate diffi- 
culties, disposed to count a double cost; 
in my work I will remember this, and re- 
fuse to be deterred by obstacles which ap- 
pear insurmountable.” And in spite of 
poverty, illness, interruptions, and consti- 
tutional depression, at the end of twenty 
years he is master of many languages and 
literatures. Orit was the able man of 
business who took constant counsel of his 
idiosyncrasies, and said: “I am always too 
sanguine; I take pyrites for gold; I ex- 
pect too great a harvest from my sowing; 
amy tendency is toward immense ventures, 
which are as likely to hold ruin as riches. 
I must discount my own buoyancy.” The 
‘personal equation strikes a true balance be- 
tween his expectations and his possibilities, 
and he becomes a rich man, who, without its 
use, might have sunk into a bankrupt spec- 
culator. 

In matters of opinion, the use of the per- 
sonal equation is the absolute condition of 
‘candor. Knowing ourselves to be by nature 
‘too skeptical or too credulous for an honest 
judgment in questions of faith, it is neces- 
sary to throw this recognized superfluity 


into the opposing scale before we can fairly 


claim that our side holds the weight of ar- 
gument. Above all things,in the interest 
of charity, ought the personal equation to 
be worked out. Such a one can not be 
honest, we exclaim ; no man of his intelli- 
gence can sincerely hold such views, asso- 
ciate with such people, vote such a ticket, 
read such @ newspaper: all of which simply 
means that we could not do these things in 
his circumstances. But the influence of 
education, the inheritance of opinions, tem- 
perament, opportunity—all these affect his 
‘belief as well as ours, and only the striking 
of the personal equation can make either of 
us fair toward the other. 

In household government the use of this 
beneficent rule would simplify many a vexa- 
tious problem. The trained and capable 
mistress must remember what, generations 
of intelligent brains and obedient hands 
have made her a model housekeeper, before 


she can even unglerstand the difficalties of 


poor thick-skulled Bridget, child of poverty, 
ignorance, and monotony, or acknowledge 
that her expectations of perfect service are 
based on conditions that do not exist, and 
which she only and her guild can establish. 

And in measuring the magnitude of of- 
fenses against us, the personal equation is 
the only fair gauge. What natural bias, 
what inalienable jealousy, what warped 
judgment by reason of ill health, nay, even 
what absolute though mistaken candor, 
what clear though cruel understanding of 
our foibles, made A, B, and C talk about us 
behind our backs, we can not comprehend. 
But we can see and acknowledge that the 
moving instinct was as much a part of them- 
selves as the color of their eyes or the shape 
of their hand. And we can bear further 
witness that if they misunderstood us, we 
laid ourselves open to misunderstanding 
through our own individual characteristics, 
and tnat our confessed suspiciousness, our 
resentfulness, our oversensitiveness, our self- 
sufficiency, should make us slow to anger. 

As between parents and children, there is 
no hour of the day when the personal equa- 
tion does not demand to be recognized. 
The conservative stock bears radical scions. 
Or the child shows a vis inertia which to the 
father is incomprehensible and unpardon- 
able. But when each remembers the limita- 
tious of the other, the overweighting tend- 
encies and conditions, then the true adjust- 
ment can be made. 

Even in criticism, in our judgment of 
book, picture, ornament, architecture, or 
music, the personal equation should be ap- 
plied. Our overfondness of any man’s work 
should be cast in the scale against it before 
we attempt to speak with authority. And 
indeed, if we ever come to the honest and 
free use of this fine test, it is probable that 
in matters both moral and wsthetic there 
will appear an astonishing surcease of the 
“absolute shall.” 


PRIVATE VIEW AT THE 
GROSVENOR. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


T has become the fashion for society to attend 
Private Views four times each year—at the 
winter and the summer exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy and of the Grosvenor Gallery. Every- 
body who can get a card of invitation uses it, and 
a very large crowd assembles on each occasion. 
Some portion of this crowd is composed of art- 
ists and artistic amateurs ; there is a sprinkling 
of art critics, who, however, for the moment, wear 
the claws sheathed ; but the great majority have 
nothing to do with art except at most to contem- 
plate its framed results as exhibited upon the 
walls of the handsome saloons. The popularity 
of such views has, therefore, very little to do with 
their ostensible object. They are, in fact, a sort 
of wholesale conversaziones, where the men may 
wear their hats, and where the women display the 
latest fashions—in the case of the Grosvenor, 
generally the latest wsthetic fashions. We meet 
everybody we know; chat, laugh, separate, and 
anon meet again. Ladies or gentlemen who hap- 
pen to be centres of attraction for the season 
usually take up their position at some particular 
point of the rooms, and remain there all the aft- 
ernoon, holding a little special court, the mem- 
bers of which are constantly shifting and giving 
place to others, and the locality of which is de- 
scribed to inquirers by saying that it is “ opposite 
Tadema’s things,” or “in the corner by Haag’s 
‘Sphinx,’” or “on the bench in front of Burne- 
Jones’s tin-gilt angels,” as the case may be. The 
informality of the affair makes it pleasant, and 
the scene, from whatever point of view, is suffi- 
ciently agreeable. You are free to come and go; 
nobody can pin you in a corner and clutch you by 
the throat, as at a private reception. There can 
never be any trouble in turning an unprofitable 
conversation, since the walls are covered with 
topics which may afford an inexhaustible fund 
of harmless chatter even to the least cultivated 
“ esthetic.” 

The present Private View took place on the last 
day of 1880. The day was unusually bright for 
the time of year, the sun, in spite of the fact that 
it was partially eclipsed during the afternoon, 
shining with singular conspicuousness from its 
rising to its setting. We arrived at the gallery 
about three o’clock, when the crowd was at its 
thickest, and began very conscientiously with No. 
1 on the catalogue ; but before we had got as far 
as No. 6, we had been interrupted by more than 
one sociable greeting. One of the first persons 
to appear conspicuous was Mr. Oscar Wilde, the 
leader of the esthetic party, satirized by Du Mau- 
rier in Punch under the name of Postlethwaite. 
This young gentleman has long flaxen hair, which 
he pushes behind his ears ; a long face, with aqui- 
line nose, and somewhat retreating chin, and 2 
persistently mild, serene, and affable expression, 


pensive in repose, but constantly illuminated by~ 
| an engaging smile. ‘‘ What do you think of these 


French water-colors ?” some one asksgyhim. 

“The technique is very clever,” Mr. Oscar re- 
plies, gently but with decision, “but—” He sighs. 

We pass on. Here comes Mrs. Louise Jopling, 
whom Millais painted last year in a wonderful 
black dress, which was the most brilliant piece of 
color on the walls of the exhibition. She has a 
clever, lively face, dark, with bright and restless 
black eyes, and a quick movement of the figure 
as she moves along, talking animatedly to her 
companion. Beyond, we meet with a woman of a 
very different type. This is Mrs, Procter, the ven- 
erable widow of Barry Cornwall, and now eighty- 


five years old. Yet you would take her to be a 
well-preserved woman of sixty. Her hair has 


scarcely begun to turn gray; her large gray eyes 
are guiltless of spectacles; her comely, benevo- 


lent countenance is almost devoid of wrinkles. 
This lady has known almost all the distinguished 


men of letters of the century. Her memory is 


unclouded, and her conversation, aside from its 


interesting reminiscences, is full of wit and charm. 
“T met poor Coventry Patmore yesterday,” she 
says. 
ton. 

blow to him. I remember, when he married her, 
she did not expect him to live more than a year 
or two, he was so delicate; that is ten years ago, 
and she is gone, and he is here. 
the same with his first wife. 

seemed on the brink of the grave. 
thinking of going to Rome for a little visit, but he 
gave it up. He is building a Roman Catholic 
church in Hastings to the memory of his wife.” 
Then she passes on; but whenever you meet her, 
she will have something new and interesting to 


“He looks starved; he is almost a skele- 
The loss of his second wife has been a great 


It was almost 
He has always 
He had been 


say, for she differs from most octogenarians in 
living quite as much in the present as in the past. 

There goes a very different figure—George Au- 
gustus Sala, the journalist and cosmopolitan, with 
his jolly red nose, his jolly twinkling eyes, his 
brilliant cravat, his broad white waistcoat, and his 
check trousers. He has just met Robert Brown- 
ing in the crowd, who is accompanied by his sis- 
ter, Miss Browning, and his son “ Pennini,” as he 
used to be called in the old Florentine days when 
his mother was alive. At that time he was a ro- 
mantic boy, with long curling hair and velvet 
jacket; now he is a rosy, moon-faced, undersized 
young man, very neatly dressed; with a smiling, 
good-natured expression, and an utter absence of 
the poetical or artistic in his aspect. He is, how- 
ever, a talented and promising artist, and exhib- 
ited several interesting pictures in last year’s 
Academy. Here, seated together upon a bench, 
is a charming group of ladies. Mrs. Tadema, the 
wife of the artist, and herself a painter of no 
small repute, an ample, pleasant woman, with pale 
Titianesque hair and complexion, a noble figure, 
and an attire which admirably combines the es- 
thetic with the fashionable. Beside her is Mrs. 
Smalley, the American wife of the American cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune. Mrs. 
Smalley is universally admitted to be one of the 
most charming women—if not the most—in Lon- 
don. Her Thursday afternoon receptions draw 
together all the people best worth knowing in 
town, and her manner of receiving and attending 
to her guests is as near perfection as it can be. 
She has done more, in a quiet and unobtrusive 
way, to make America appreciated and respected 
among English society than any of our ambassa- 
dors’ wives, having had the advantage of a con- 
tinued residence of twelve years in London. She 
is conversing with young Mrs, Frederic Harrison, 
one of the beauties of London, a slender, dark- 
haired, graceful woman, with a rather melancholy 
cast of expression, though her smile makes you 
forget it for a moment. She is not only hand- 
some, but intellectual as well, and has the repu- 
tation of being a profound Comtist. Her hus- 
band, standing in front of her, with bushy side 
whiskers and a portly figure, is a prominent 
member of Parliament on the Radical side, and 
an important and eloquent contributor to the 
Fortnightly Review and the Nineteenth Century ; 
but in appearance he reminds you of nothing so 
much as a prosperous English butler. That tall, 
aristocratic-looking woman in black, with clear- 
cut aquiline features and a rather grave expres- 
sion, is Lady Hamilton Gordon, granddaughter 
of Herschel the astronomer. She is connected 
with the Royal School of Art Needle-Work, and 
her judgment in matters of taste is much sought 
after. 

But we must not altogether forget that there 
are other pictures to be looked at here besides 
the living ones. At the end of the principal sa- 
loon hangs Carl Haag’s “Sphinx.” It is of un- 
usual size for a water-color drawing, and is elab- 
orately finished. The Sphinx’s face is turned 
toward the spectator, and is in shadow; the set- 
ting sun shows redly from behind, and amidst 
clouds of sand the outlines of the great Pyramid 
appear in the background. Around are a caval- 
cade of Bedouins, who are seeking protection 
from the sand-storm under the lee of the might” 
statue. The vast dimensions of the Sphinx 
powerfully conveyed, and the sublime expres 
of the shattered countenance dwells in the m, 
ory long after we have ceased to look upon 
The texture of the stone in shadow is wonde 
fully rendered, and is, from a technical point o 
view, the best thing in the picture. Im fact, ther 
is too much of the picture; two-thirds of it, per- 
haps, might be omitted with advantage. “In an- 
other part of the room is a charming scene by 
Cox, called “ Love in a Villagé.” There is a pak 
greenish evening sky illuminating a stragglin, 
village street, down which two lovers are saunter 
ing arm in arm, while another maiden looks afte 
them from the foreground, the light of the sky 
falling fplaxpon her white apron, which repeats 
the hue in a lower tone. It is an exceedingly 
nicasant picture to look upon. In the Burne- 
Jones room—as it must be called, since that 
artist’s melancholy inanities stare at you from 
every wall—are two little sketches by Alma Tad- 
ema, which are worth all the other pictures in 
the saloon. They are in white and black chalk 
upon gray-blue paper. The first, called “Mars 
and Venus,” shows Venus, a nude figure, reclin- 
ing at full length, and stretching up her arms to 
embrace the head of Mars, who bends over to 
kiss her. On the hither side of her sits Cupid, 
evidently in excellent spirits; in the immediate 
foreground are the helmet and shield of Mars, 
whose hard clear outlines contrast admirably 
with the softness of line and sentiment of the 
figures. A tender shadow renders the faces of 
the two lovers almost indistinguishable. The 
design is scarcely more than indicated, and per- 
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haps could hardly bear being presented with the 
artist’s full warmth of color and detail; but as it 
is, it is exquisite. Below it hangs the compan- 
ion piece, “ Bacchus and Silenus.” The god of 
wine lies well-nigh helpless on his back, his right 
arm resting on an empty wine-skin, his limbs 
foreshortened ; his face wears an expression of 
jovial interest, while he watches his fat comrade, 
who, kneeling beside him, turns the contents of 
a large bowl of liquor into his own mouth, letting 
a good deal of it fall spattering on his thighs. 
The genius of immortal good-fellowship is in this 
design, which no one but Tadema could have ex- 
ecuted. There is always a crowd in front of it, 
the central figure at this moment being that of 
Madame Modjeska, the famous actress, whose 
Adrienne Lecouvreur is now taking London by 
storm. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 


HE first importations of spring goods are not 
the light woollen fabrics that will be worn 
in the earliest spring days, but rather the wash 
goods that are made into house and street dresses 
to be worn in the warmest weather. These inex- 
pensive fabrics are purchased in the late winter 
months, so that ladies can make them up at home 
during the leisure of Lent, when the dressmaker 
has plenty of time, and because they are made in 
simple designs more with reference to being easi- 
ly laundried than to the latest styles the modistes 
may bring back from Paris in March or April. 
The next number of the Bazar will contain illus- 
trations of some of the prettiest of these styles. 
Two features are noticed in the new fabrics— 
first, that figured goods in artistic and, indeed, dec- 
orative designs are most used, and are usually ac- 
companied by a plain fabric for combining with 
them; and secondly, the absence of all dressing 
in the fine cottons, which should give laundresses 
to understand that all starch must be omitted 
when doing them up. 


SATTEEN AND BATISTE. 


The cotton satteens are first shown, and rank 
highest in price of these new fabrics, as they are 
marked 50 cents a yard. These have closely twill- 
ed surfaces with a lustre like satin; the grounds 
are dark, either plum, brown, biue, or the deepest 
garnet, and these are strewn with rather large 
figures of some graceful flower, such as fleur-de- 
lis, fuchsias, or lilies, with pale green foliage; to 
go with this figured fabric, which now makes the 
over-dress, or at least the jacket waist, is plain 
satteen of the color of the ground. The batistes 
show great improvement over those of previous 
seasons; they are as soft as mull-muslin, and al- 
most as transparent, yet they are beautifully 
marked with Japanese designs and quaint color- 
ing on the palest cream, lavender, and pink 
grounds. They are usually supplied with a wide 
border of larger figures than those in the body 
of the fabric, and this border may be stitched on 
plainly for trimming down box pleats and around 
the foot of the skirts, basque, and sleeves, or else 
it may edge wide flounces, or of itself form nar- 
row ruffles for trimming the whole dress.. Car- 
nation pinks, chrysanthemums, dwarfed peonies, 
and other flowers dear to the Japanese are repeat- 
ed in their intense colors on the most delicate 
grounds of these sheer soft batistes; the price is 
40 cents a yard; the border is near one selvedge 
only instead of on both sides, like those of last 
year. 

SCOTCH GINGHAM. 


Scotch ginghams have come to be staple goods 
for summer dresses, as experience has shown that 
they are far better for washing and wearing than 
any other ginghams, either French or American, 
and are worth the difference in the price. They 
are now sold for 40 cents a yard in exquisitely 
fine qualities, and colors that are warranted not 
to fade by washing, though some of the dark 
shades are changed by perspiration. The newest 
patterns in these have wide stripes made up of 
many smaller stripes, and also large plaids, or 
else perfectly plain colors. The favorite combi- 
nation of colors seems to be pink with blue, and 
there are three times as many blue-and-white ging- 
hams as of any other color; besides these are 

‘ipes in new contrasts of color, such as olive, 

‘black, and buff lines forming an inch-wide 

ipe beside a pale blue stripe two inches broad, 
1adirg off into white; another pattern has a, se- 
ies of alternating pink and pale blue stripes be- 
side a wide band of pale blue and a broad white 
line; a third is made up of dark red, blue, and 
orange-yelicw. These colors are also shown in 
the large plaids which are to take the place of 
the handkerehief dresses of last year. Though 
nade in Scotland, these are altogether what mer- 
chants call faney plaids, the clan tartans having 
jisappeared for the present. The solid-colored 
Scotch zephyr ginghams, «‘ecially in pink and 
blue—the latter either dark or light—will make 
charming summer dresses, trimmed ¥. — the white 
cotton embroideries that are imported in larger 
quantities than at any previous season. The fur- 
nishing houses are already making these dresses 
with a short skirt and very simple over-skirt, ac- 
companied by the belted shooting-jacket, with 
wide box pleats in front and back, or else with a 
yoke and full basque, either shirred at the waist 
in front and behind, with the belt on the sides 
only, or it may be with the belt passing all 
around the waist; the wide round collar, like 
those worn by children, is edged with embroid- 
ery, or may be made entirely of the French ma- 
chine embroidery on cambric that is now import- 
ed in half and three-quarter yard widths; there 
are also square cuffs of this embroidery worn 
outside the sleeves. 


PERCALES, ETC. 


Old China patterns are shown in percales, espe- 
cially in the blue-and-white patterns of old Nan- 
kin. The merchants have shown their faith in 


these colors and designs by importing them in 
great quantities; these are said to wash 
well, especially in these clear blue shades. Plain 
grounds with a border in contrasting color are 
also liked in this soft-finished percale, and dark 
grounds promise to be particularly useful, such 
as dark solid green with pale blue arabesques for 
the border, seal brown with French gray border, 
or dark blue or garnet with gray or cream-color 
for the trimming. These are 30 cents a yard. 

The new patterns of Valenciennes lace with 
plain meshes and heavily wrought points are im- 
ported for trimming batiste and lawn dresses. 
There are also new Hamburg embroideries that 
copy the designs of the braid trimmings that la- 
dies have been crocheting of late for cotton 
dresses. 

SPRING MILLINERY. 


The large poke, in various shapes, is the bonnet 
most generally imported for spring and summer. 
This is made up of two kinds of braid, either 
smooth braid for the crown and open lace braid 
for the brim, or else this arrangement is reversed ; 
few bonnets are made entirely of smooth braid, 
though sometimes the lace braids are used for 
both crown and brim. The yellow-tinted Tuscan 
braids, Leghorns, cactus lace straw, the Belgian 
split straw, and the old-fashioned crinoline braids, 
known also as Neapolitan, make up the bulk of the 
importations, almost to the exclusion of French 
chips. A few chip round hats are shown, but 
even these have a lining of Tuscan braid in the 
brim, as, for instance, a black chip Gainsborough 
hat, with straw lace edging in the brim, has the 
brim entirely lined with yellow Tuscan braid. A 
novelty both for bonnets and round hats is por- 
cupine braid, with short loops of the braid bris- 
tling outward, like “ quills on fretful porcupine,” 
over the whole hat. The lace straws are “ open- 
worked,” and need to be made up over colored 
linings; some of these are in the patterns of 
torchon lace, others look like serpentine braid. 
The black straw lace bonnets are so fine and light 
that at a little distance they look like thread lace ; 
these and the creamy yellow straw laces are very 
handsome for early spring bonnets made up over 
dark red Surah, and trimmed with red silk pom- 
pons and a cluster of red ostrich tips, or else dark 
red fruits, such as currants or strawberries. The 
Sara Bernhardt poke, seen among the new bon- 
nets, is a great improvement on the large, clumsy 
pokes imported early in the fall. The front of 
its large brim pokes outward, and sometimes 
downward rather than upward, in a narrow space, 
while the sides are very close to the head, and 
the back is quite small below the crown, doing 
away with the necessity of pinching the bonnet 
into curves to make it fit the back hair. This 
picturesque shape will certainly prevail for sum- 
mer hats, especially at the country resorts, and is 
already being made up in white mull and lace for 
midsummer wear. A young face, especially if the 
features are small, looks arch and piquant in a 
poke bonnet, but there is nothing more unbecom- 
ing to the face that is no longer young, or that 
has large features ; for the latter, smaller bonnets 
are provided in cottage shapes, some of which 
have rolled fronts, and others have slight coro- 
nets, but even these bonnets are much larger than 
the tiny shapes that have been worn during the 
winter. The straw laces brought from Switzer- 
land are hand-made, and are therefore expensive. 
The Belgian split straws that are plaited in Bel- 
gium, and sent to England to be made into shape, 
are an excellent choice, because of their beauty 
and service alike. The yellow Tuscan braids 
made in various parts of Italy are both strong 
and handsome. 

FLOWERS. 


Flowers, that have been banished this winter, 
will be very much used on summer bonnets, Large 
flowers will be chosen in wreaths of a single col- 
or, but of several shades, as a wreath of roses 
without foliage will range from the palest pink 
to the darkest damask red, or from the cream of 
tea-roses to deepest yellow. Floral monstrosities 
are to be avoided this season, and artificial flow- 
ers will have natural tints, and look as much as 
possible like the natural flowers that have lately 
been. used almost to the exclusion of unnatural 
and ar* 4/5! ones. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. 


The favorite domino for concealing ordinary 
evening dress, or for wearing all evening, has a 
close clinging front, with flowing Watteau back. 
The black satin and stuff goods formerly used 
for this purpose are now scarcely seen, being su- 
perseded by the richest Oriental stuffs, raw silks, 
brocades in Pompadour patterns, gay-colored sat- 
ins, and also Japanese figured silks, with butter- 
flies, fans, and chrysanthemums strewn on pale 
blue or vivid yellow grounds. White or black 
Spanish lace lavishly used is the favorite trim- 
ming for the figured stuffs, while-plain satins have 
appliqué embroidery, bead passementeries, rib- 
bons, and flowers for ornaments. There are also 
new designs for dominoes brought into use by the 
quaint fashions of the day; for instance, the 
Mother Hubbard domino is like the gathered long 
cloaks called after this ancient dame; the Pil- 
grim domino has the cape, hood, and knotted cord 
about the waist seen in the Pilgrimage costume ; 
and the Japanese domino repeats the square fold- 
ed sleeves and straight long plain breadths seen 
in many heavy cloaks. . 

Oriental and quaint old English costumes pre- 
vail at fancy dress parties to the exclusion of the 
stereotyped Vivandiéres, Undine, Night, Morning, 
etc. These are so easily gotten up from the 
books of prints nowadays that costumers need 
not be consulted, and cotton fabrics, such as sat- 
teens and cretonnes, are now made with such 
glossy lustre and gay colors that they are found 
to be as effective as the genuine stuffs formerly 
used, and far less expensive. Fleur de thé, the 
pretty costume of a Chinese girl, is made entire- 
ly of soft lawns, and the popular Dresden China 


Shepherdess may be dressed in the blue and 
white percales mentioned above. At children’s 
parties the guests are requested to come dressed 
in Kate Greenaway styles, and these quaint cos- 
tumes are also assumed by young ladies. The 
pictures in Walter Crane’s books and in Under 
the Window, and, indeed, many of the Christmas 
cards, give correct models for old English cos- 
tumes, with their short waists, scant skirts, ker- 
chiefs, tippets, and coal-scuttle bonnets. The 
Peacock dress, with an array of feathers for bor- 
ders, and a bunch in the hand and in the hair, is 
an effective costume; there is also the pretty 
Glow-worm dress, and that of the Busy Bee, made 
of white tulle nearly covered with tinsel-paper fire- 
flies or bees; and the Maid of Athens, with clas- 
sic drapery of soft white wool bunting, is ap- 
propriate for a fair girl with regular features. 
The Folly dresses, and the French Marquise and 
Poudré suits, are seen still, while the flower cos- 
tumes are more used than ever. For a little girl, 
the White Cat dress is made of furry white plush 
mounted on Canton flannel, while boys are ar- 
rayed as Tam o’ Shanter, or Jack Frost, or the 
King of Hearts. The Obelisk dress for.a_ tall, 
slender boy was lately made of pasteboard, and 
is really a tall box covered with hieroglyphics, 
and not without discomfort to the wearer, who 
seldom wears it very long at a party. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co.; 
AITKEN, Son, & Co. ; and Francis Korner. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. JosEpH N. Prescort, the father of Mrs. 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD and Miss Mary N. 
Prescott, died January 22, at the residence of his 
son-in-law, Hon. RicHakRD 8. SPOFFORD, in New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, in his seventy-fourth 
year. He was a native of New Hampshire, and 
was the grandson of Judge NewMmarcu, and 
grandnephew of Sir WILLIAM PEPPERELL. He 
was among the Pacific Coast pioneers of 1849, 
and was one of the founders o ity Mr City, of 
which he was thrice elected Mayor. In the prime 
of life he was stricken down by paralysis, which 
wrecked his usefulness without destroying the 
courteous, genial nature that survived during a 
twilight of life lasting over twenty years, 

—The only woman who belongs to the Royal 
Academy of the Lincei, at Rome, is the daugh- 
ter of the accomplished Duke de Semoneta, the 
Countess Ersitia LOVATELLI. Ata recent meet- 
ing of this learned body, Queen MARGHERITA 
wore a costume of garnet satin and velvet, with 
a bunch of scarlet flowers on the muff, garnet 
hat and feathers, and a large bow of rich lace 
at the throat. 

—Many great men miss their “‘ Firsts’’ at the 
university examinations. MaTTHEW ARNOLD 
took only a ‘Second,’ Cardinal NEwMan a 
“Third,” and Ruskin a ‘‘ Fourth.” 

—At the marriage of Lord Brooke and Miss 
MAYNARD at Westminster Abbey, Prince Lzo- 
POLD takes the part of ‘“‘ best man.” 

—In the endeavor to arrange for a systematic 
study of the aurora borealis throughout Scan- 
dinavia, Mr. 8. TROMHOLT, of Christiania, Nor- 
way, has published a request for co-operation on 
the part of those interested in the subject. 

—THEODORE PARKER was the first Protestant 
minister to welcome flowers upon the pulpit. 

—‘*The Sword Dance,’”’ by G£ROME, is said to 
have cost Mr. W. H. VANDERBILT the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

—Some very rich specimens of gold quartz 
from Sitka, Alaska, have been sent to Washing- 
ton by Collector Bax, who speaks of immense 
ledges of this ore through which the free gold 
rans, Adventurers from all parts of the United 
States will now set out for this El Dorado. 

—The Roman MasszErnos date back to Fasrus 
Maximus. A young English girl, it is reported, 
naively asked the late Prince CoLonna if it was 
true he was descended from the Cloaca Maxima! 

—When the Khedive’s son, Prince Hassan, 
was at Oxford, Mr. SHOLTO MURRAY was ap- 
a his tutor at four thousand dollars a year. 

r. MuRRAY didn’t consider it his duty to con- 
vert the Prince, but told him he would do-well 
to believe in secising Se religion of the 
Prophet, for instance. e Prince replied that 
there were too many modern additions to the 
creed of Islam for it to be valuable to him. 

—The Rev. Marcus Ormonp, of ra kt ceses 
an eloquent expounder of the Gospel in the Pres- 
byterian Church a few months ago, has lately re- 
covered from an attack of brain-fever, with his 
memory literally. wiped out. His Greek and 
Latin, as well as his own language, had deserted 
him, and his wife was obliged to teach him the 
alphabet. : 

—In a recent village entertainment at Kneb- 
worth, Lord Lytton recited selections from Mr. 
Brownina’s works, and Lady Lyrron and her 
daughters sang glees, ‘ 

—It is a subject of conjecture whéther the 
usual nuptial shawl from the looms:of India 
will be sent by the Queen to the Baroness Bur- 
DETT-CouTTs on the occasion of her marriage. 

aoe “Cup”’ is called “‘ Noggin’”’ for 
short. 

—Dr. ScHIIEMANN has presented his collec- 
tion of antiquities to the German nation. 

—Though the Greeks have enjoyed a monop- 
oly for supplying the markets with currants for 
almost two hundred years, yet it was only the 
other day that the Hellenes discovered the use 
made of them. It was believed that they were 
employed as a dye! 

—Hoping to raise money enough to reorganize 
his army, Avous Kuan has sold at auction all 
the jewels belonging to his seventy wives, and 
his own gold and silver plate. The purchaser 
was an Armenian, who intends to dispose of 
them in Europe. 

—Buron Simon OPPENHEIM, who died at Co- 
logne on Christmas night, though tock 
through life a strict Jew, had his sons baptize 
and educated as Christians. 

—Commander CHEYNE invites the world to 
raise fifty thousand dollars, in order that he may 
visit the north pole in a balloon. 

—It is emphatically denied that Mrs. OLE 
Buy is to marry Mr, BJGRNSEN, the Norwe- 
gian D9 

—Mr. Humpurey Srurt, son of Lord and Lady 
ALINGTON, who stands six feet two inches high, 
and is thirty-seven inches round the girth, and 
whose coming-ol-uge festivities scintillated with 


the presence of royalty, can boast of an ancestor 
who, seeing some sailors washed from a wreck 
in peril of their lives, after vainly offering a hun- 
dred guineas to any one who would save them 
jumped into the boat himself, and encourage 
others to follow his brave example—a fact which 
perhaps furnished the model for a similar inci- 
dent in the Heir of Redclyffe. 

—‘‘I hope you may live to resume office,” 
said a friend to DisraELI. ‘I hope he may live 
lounger than that; I don’t want him to die before 
the end of the year,’” remarked another. 

—The son-in-law of Senator SHaron is a lineal 
descendant of Judge JEFFREYS. 

—It is said that the strange Spanish-looking 
daughter of M. JuLes GrEvy seems terribly out 
of place in a salon. 

—The wedding dress of the new Lady WEnt- 
WORTH was embroidered at the Kensington Roy- 
al Scliool of Art. 

—One can buy Endymion cheaper on the Nev- 
sky than in London; but can one read it as 


an’ Fo 

—Miss Annz Hampron BREWSTER has pre- 
sented to the Boston Atheneum the great work 
of the Cavalier RopoLro LaNncrani upon the to- 
pograpby of ancient Rome. 

—The Wilderness Club, at Richmond, England 
an old haunt of CoarLes Lamp’s, admits ladies, 
who have a private entrance, and apartments en- 
tirely separated from those used by the gentle- 
men. 

—FRank BucKLAnpD has been succeeded in the 
Inspector-Generalship of the British fisheries by 
Professor HUXLEY. 

—The two sisters of the Sultan ABDUL-HaMID 
will presently enter the estate of matrimony. 
The most able numismatist of the East is to be 
the bridegroom of the Princess MEDHIE&. 

—The poor of Madrid must congratulate them- 
selves that the ex-Queen CaRIsTINA set her heart 
upon the number 1880 in the Spanish National 
Lottery, and that the King chose the number 
18, since the net result of four thousand dollars 
was divided among them. Who will dare to 
discourage lotteries, when royalty makes them 
its almoners ? 

—Mrs. RicHarD Burton’s “humanity fétes’”” 
must be quite a feature at Trieste. She distrib- 
uted some eight hundred dollars in prizes, the 
Sunday before Christmas, to coachmen, drivers, 
and peasants, for kindness to dumb animals in 
their care. 

—We hear that the Empress EvGEntE is to be 
succeeded as tenant of Camden Place, Chisel- 
hurst, by Baron RorascHiLp. 

—Four feet of strong timber, a wide ditch on 
the taking-off side, and an ox rail beside, seems 
as easy as skipping rope to the Duchess of Ham- 
ilton when she is out with the Queen. 

—Discoveries have been made by Dr. C. C. AB- 
BOTT, of Trenton, New Jersey, showing the ex- 
istence of man there in the paleolithic period, 
that before the red Indians there were men liv- 
ing on the Trenton gravels in the glacial period. 
Mr. ABBOTT has been working for the Peabody 
Museum, a clause in Mr. PEaBopy’s will provid- 
ing that if any indications of the existence of 
man in America, in any age preceding the pres- 
ent, are found, the trustees of the Museum may 
make an investigation. 

—The poor settlers of Arizona are fortunate 
in having Mrs. JEssE Fremont organize a class 
in history for their sons and daughters. 

—MaARIETTE Bey, the uncoverer of the Sphinx, 
has himself solved the great riddle of the uni- 


verse. 
—It is said that the custom of wearing high 
dresses on the concert stage was introduced by 
ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
—The sale of whiskey is prohibited by the 
Creeks and Cherokees on their reservations. 
—What Mr. Warner, of Rochester, wants of 
any more comets, that he should offer a prize of 
two hundred dollars for each new one, passes 
the understanding of every one but the star- 


gazers. 

—Two musicians were lately commissioned by 
the Russian government to make a collection of 
national melodies in the villages of Siberia, thir- 
ty of which were found to be entirely novel to 

uropean ears. : 

—The Chateau d’Ambras is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a lately discovered picture by TiTIAN 
—a portrait of the wife of CHakues the Fifth. 
There are no doubts of its authenticity. 

—The Territory of Idaho is in danger of be- 
coming a second edition of Utah, according to 
Governor NEAL. 

—Mrs. Brassey’s physicians advise her to go 
to the Mediterranean for her health, and she 
will sail in the Sunbeam, which she has rendered 
famous. 

—Although the original prestidigitateurs, 
HELLER, Bitz, HERMANN, and ANDERSON, are 
dead and buried, yet performances are still giy- 
en under their names by pretenders. 

—M. MoreELLI, the celebrated art critic, has 
that the portrait of Casar Borera by 

APHAEL is not Casak Boreia, and is not paint- 
ed ee RAPHAEL. 

—Tying bride and groom together with white 
satin ribbons is a part of the Spanish marriage 
ceremony, aud it was done, at the late double 
wedding of the son and daughter of Marshal 
SERRANO, by the Duchess de la Torre and the 
Duchess of Valencia, the latter of whom was a 
TASCHER DE PaGERIE, and of the family of the 
Empress JOSEPHINE. 

—It is not a little singular that in the veins of 
the brutal murderer DE JonGH should flow the 
blood of Huex Carpet and of WILLIAM the Silent. 

—The Rev. Dr. Crossy remarks that, owing 
to the fact that the head of the house is s0 lit- 
tle at home, there are scores of families in his 
church whose masters he would not recognize 
if he met them on the street, but whose ladies 
are his familiar friends. 

—A favorite Boston charity is the Children’s 
Hospital. It was founded a dozen years ago by 
Mrs. TYLER, whose services as a nurse in the war 
caused her to receive a vote of thanks from the 
Legislature. On her resignation, it was placed 
under the charge of Sister THeRgsa, from the 
Sisterhood of St. Margaret’s, England, the first 
Protestant Sister ever working in New England. 
Sister THERESA’s embroidery, although the least 
of her work, is remarkable and famous. An al- 
tar front of it is on exhibition at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, designed for her by G1LBERT Scott. 
Bars of gold ground covered with roses divide 
it into three compartments. In the central one 
is the Saviour enthroned on a vesica, with the 
symbols of the four evangelists, and in the oth- 
ers are Fra ANGELICO’S angels, with consers aug 
musi¢al instruments = 
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with rows of parallel 
single stitches in old 
gold and light red. 
The edge is finished 
in button-hole stitch with 
brown silk. The space be- 
tween the outer figures and 
the inner medallions is filled 
in with peacock blue silk, 
partly in darning stitch and 
partly after the manner of 
across seam. The bars and 


Chair Back, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tris chair back 
was designed by 
Madame Beeg, di- 
rectress of the Nu- 
remberg School for Needle-Work. Fig. 
1 shows it in miniature, while Fig. 2 
gives a corner section in full size, with 
a plain view of the stitches used in 
working it. The foundation is black 


Empromwerep Lamsrr- 
Quin For Work-raue 
Covers, Baskets, ero, 
Cuan, Stem, any Her- 
RING-BONE Sriton 
Empromery. 
For design see Suppl., 
No. X., Fig. 44, 


Surau Neck-Tre. Satin Neck-Tre. 


linen; the centre is in 
drawn-work, and may be 
of any desired size; the 
work is begun at the 
centre, and the threads 
are drawn in both di- 
rections, * drawing 4 
threads, then 3 times 
alternately leaving 4 and 
drawing 1, again leaving 4, and repeat- 
ing from *. The squares thus 
: formed are stretched with gray 
: split filoselle silk in the manner 

; shown by Fig. 2, each stitch 
proceeding from the cen- 
tre of the square, and 
each gray filoselle 
square is ornament- 
ed with a Smyr- 
na stitch in 
yellowish- 


wheels are worked 
in light red silk, aft- 
er which the mate- 
rial is cut away from 
under them, and also 
around the edge. 


Fig. 2.—Monoeram. Letter Pad. 
Tue black leather 
cover of this letter pad is orna- 
mented with embroidery in sat- 
in, stem, and knotted stitch, 
and in point Russe, with 
saddler’s silk. A del- 
icate shade of pink 
silk is used for the 
apple blossoms, 
white for the 
daisies, blue 
for the for- 
get -me- 
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Fig. 1.—Cuam Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] Derren EAD. 


Designed by Madame Beeg, Directress of 
ae eel Peo goer nde ede nots, and yellow-brown for the 
stamens; the leaves and stems 
are worked with olive and 
brown silks in several shades. 


brown silk. The strands of 4 
threads between the squares 
are sewn in back stitch with 
pink filoselle silk, which is barred in overcast 
stitch with yellow-brown. The edge of the linen 
around the drawn-work centre is secured by close 
button-hole stitches worked with light red silk over 4 
threads of the material. The outlines of the design for 
the border are now transferred from Fig. 2, and the space 
between the inner outline and the button-hole stitch edge 
is filled in in the manner shown by the illustration with a 
cross seam in peacock blue silk. The leaf-shaped figures 
nearest the inner edge are then outlined in button-hole 
stitch with brown silk, and worked on the surface in rows 
of parallel single stitches with blue and brown silks; the 
leaf tip between each pair is worked in diagonal button-hole stitch with 
blue silk. The medallion-shaped figures are outlined in button-hole stitch 
of red and gray silk, and in stem stitch of gray silk; the latter continues 


Insertion.—Trellis Lace.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
For this simple yet effective lace-work, whic 
designed by Madame Emilie Bach, directress of t 
enna School for Art Needle-Work, two short strips ot 
hoard, ruled as shown by Fig. 1 in squares of aboat t 
sixteenths of an inch, are required ; the strips age four 
squares in width, and are notched on both Sides, the t« 
ulternating as shown by Fig. 1, so that, when they 
numbered in regular order, the first at the top is 1, a 
the first at the bottom is 2; the first strin is notched 
the left end also, and the teeth are lettered, ‘The work 
executed with strong linen floss, which is wound in ba 
Three balls are required for this insertion. The end of the first is faster 
at tooth 1, the thread is carried down to 2, behind it, and up to 3, fi 
3 to 4, 4 to 5, and so on, the dotted line sowing the direction taken 
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4 Jeaf-shaped figures around the edge are outlined in but- Fig. 2.—Insertioy.—Tretiis Lace.—See Fig. 1.—[Designed hy Madame 
Fig. 1.—Manneg or worxine Treuiis Lace Insertion, Fic. 2. _—ton-hole stitch with brown and light red silk, and filled Emilie Bach, Dircctress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work.] 
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the thread; at the end of the strip the thread is temporarily fastened. A second 
ball is now taken up, and the end fastened at 1; the thread is carried from 1 to 
a, behind a and up to 8, behind 3 and down to 6, and so on until it has passed 
from f to 13, when it is carried down to 2, from 2 to 15, and on in the same direc- 
tion. The third thread is knotted at 7, carried around 2 and up to e, from e to 4, 
behind 4 and to d, from d to 6, and so on. 
When the entire strip is stretched with 
three threads, a fourth thread is fastened 
at the lettered end beginning with 7, and 
carried along the straight lines on the 
card-board from one point of intersection 
to the next, embracing the three threads 
at each in a drawn-work knot, worked as 
shown by Fig. 2. The trellis-like founda- 
tion formed in this manner somewhat re- 
sembles netted guipure ; it is darned with 
a double thread of coarser linen floss in 
the manner shown in the illustration. 
After the first strip 
of card-board has 
been covered, the 
second strip is at- 
tached to the un- 
der side in such a 
manner that the 
first teeth on it will 
exactly coincide 


exception of the neck, as in the preceding rounds, but in the 5th round, instead 
of working a single ch. between the de., work 1 p. (picot), consisting of 4 ch. and 
1 sc. (single crochet) on the Ist of them. 6th round.—Along the front edges, 
alternately 1 sc, in the next p. in the preceding round, and 8 p., passing by 1 p.; 
at the lower edge, * 1 sc. in the next p., 1 ch., 7 p., 1 ch., pass by 8 p., and re- 
peat from >; at the end of the round, 1 
sc. in the last p. Work another round 
like the preceding one around the bot- 
tom of the cape, working the sc. on the 
middle p. of the 3 passed by in that 
round, so that the loops will alternate. 
Hereupon edge the lower cape in a sim- 
ilar manner, using the 4th and 5th rounds 
only for the front edges, and working 11 
p. instead of 7 in the last 2rounds. Work 
the upper and lower capes together at 
the neck with 2 rounds like the 4th and 
5thin the border. Finally, trim the cape 
with ribbon bows as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Black Woollen 
Net Fanchon. 


Tats fanchon of 
black woollen net is 
sixty inches long and 
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Crocuet Carr, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs, 33 and 84. 


FraME-work CaPr. 
For description see Supplement. 


with the last teeth on the first strip, and the work is continued 
over it in the same manner. When the second length of card- 
board is exhausted, the work executed on the first is carefully 
detached, and this strip is then jointed to the other in the same 
manner in which the other was previously joined to it; so that, 
working over the strips alternately, the insertion can be carried 
to any desired length. 


eighteen inches wide in the middle of the front, whence it is 
sloped on both sides to twelve inches wide at the ends. It is 
bordered with red lace in which the pattern is outlined with 
gold thread, and trimmed across the front with fringe of red 
chenille tassels and a bow of red gros grain ribbon as seen in 
the illustration. 


Crochet Cape. 

Tus double cape is worked in a design in double crochet 
with peacock blue double zephyr wool, and is edged with a 
border worked with a double thread composed of red floss silk 
and peacock blue wool. A bow of red gros grain ribbon is set 
at the back of the 
neck, and ends of 
similar ribbon serve 


Foundation Figures in Darned Net, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse figures are worked on a white net foundation with 
linen floss in the manner clearly shown in the illustration. 
The eyelet-holes which form the centres of the flowers are 
worked in button-hole stitch. 


Fichu-Collar, 


Tue lower part 


for tying at the front. 
To make the cape, of 
which Figs. 33 and 
34, Supplement, give 
the pattern, begin at 
the top on a founda- 
tion of the requisite 
length, and work in 
rounds back and 
forth as follows: Ist 
round.—Work 2 de. 
(double crochet) on 
every 2d  founda- 
tion st. (stitch), 2d 
round.—3 ch. (chain 
stitch), which are con- 
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of this fichu-collar 
consists of a sailor 
collar two inches 
and a half deep at 
the middle of the 
back, made of 
cream-colored Su- 
rah, lined with 
white foundation, 
and bordered with 
white lace three 
inches wide, which 
projects an inch 
and a half beyond 
the edge of the 
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Fig. 2.—Founpation Figure 1 


collar, The upper Darnep Net. 


CasHMerE AND FovLarp Mativér, 
For description see Supplement. 


sidered as Ist de., 1 de. on the vein be- 
tween the next 2 de. in the preceding 
round, then 2 de. on the vein between each 
2 de. worked on 1 foundation st. Contin- 
ue repeating the 2d round, widening ac- 
cording to the pattern, and working in- 
serted rounds across the shoulders, as 
shown in the illustration, and in the mid- 
dle of the back. When both parts of the 
-eape are finished, begin the border by 
working on the lower edge of the upper 
cape as follows: 1st round.—Taking a 
thread of red floss silk with the peacock 
blue wool, 1 de. on the Ist st. on the edge, 
* 1 ch.,1 de. on the same st., not, how- 
ever, working off the uppermost vein of 
it, 1 de. on the following 2d st., working 
off the uppermost vein together with that 
of the previous de. reserved on the needle ; 
repeat from *. 2d and 3d rounds.—3 
ch., 1 de. on the next ch. in the preceding 
round, * 1 ch., 1 de. on the same ch, with 
the previous one, reserving the uppermost 
vein on the needle, 1 de. on the following 
ch., working off the uppermost vein to- 
gether with that of the preceding de, ; re- 
peat from *. 4th and 5th rounds.— 
Work entirely around the cape, with the 


Ficau-Coccar, 


Linen GavzE aND Lace CoLuaR. 
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part is made of a strip a yard long and twelve 
inches wide of the Surah; it is edged along one 
side and at both ends with lace, arranged in soft 
folds as shown in the illustration, and attached 
to the neck of the collar. The fichu ends are 
crossed when worn, and fastened under a bow of 
Surah and lace. 


(Begun in Hazpgn’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIIL) 


MY LOVE. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avrtuor or “ Lizzie Lorton or Grevnrica,” “ Parriora 
Kempatt,” “Tur ATonemEnt oF Leram Donpas,” 
“From Dezaus To WakING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXVI—{ Continued.) 
“RUN DOWN.” 


“You must look after that child of yours,” said 
Dr. Quigley when the girls had gone. “She is 
going the way of her mother ; and unless you look 
out, she will slip through your fingers before you 
know where you are.” 

He spoke with intentional abruptness, almost 
coarseness of tone, thinking that this old fop had 
need of some smart blow, if that rhinoceros hide 
of his self-conceit were to be made to feel. 

“Oh, you doctor fellows are always on the look- 
out for ‘cases,’” said Mr. Branscombe, irritably. 
“My daughter’s health is perfect, simply perfect. 
She has never had a day’s indisposition of any 
kind, and seems to me to be in the most satisfac- 
tory condition possible. If you had said that J 
wanted looking to, I should have understood it. 
Had you even said that Miss Lyon’s constitution- 
al fragility might give those who love her cause 
for uneasiness, that I should have understood. 
But, my dear sir”—here he smiled in a superior 
and sarcastic way—“ Miss Branscombe is simply 
superb—in perfect condition, mind and body; 
and I thank God for it!” he added, piously rais- 
ing his eyes. 

“Now, see here, Mr. Branscombe,” said Dr. 
Quigley, “it is no business of mine to warn you, 
don’t you see. My business would be to let 
your daughter go on as she is now, when I should 
have a ‘case,’ as you call it, on my hands, and a 
pocket full of fees as the result. But I don’t 
want this case; and I would rather never receive 
another fee again than one for Stella Brans- 
combe’s illness. So I give you fair and friendly 
warning. If you do not loosen the curb a little, 
provide the girl with some kind of amusement 
necessary for her age, force her to go more into 
the fresh air than she does, make her take exer- 
cise, and give up this eternal poring over her desk 
in this hot, heavily loaded atmosphere, Stella will 
die—die, sir, as surely as her mother before her, 
I do not mince matters, you see, for I am in ear- 
nest, The girl is going the same way as her mo- 
ther, and”—significantly—“ from the same cause.” 

“God bless my soul! What can I do with her?” 
cried Mr. Branscombe, angrily. ‘She has her 
appointed duties, and she must fulfill them. You 
are alarming me without cause, Dr. Quigley. She 
is not in the bad way you make out. Jam, but 
she is not; and I can not lose her valuable co- 
operation. Everything will go by the board if I 
do.” 

“As to that, take a secretary,” said Dr. Quig- 
ley. ‘‘Rather a dozen secretaries than lose your 
daughter.” 

“You startle me, you distress me, you disturb 
me,” said Mr. Branscombe. ‘“ How can I take a 
secretary? Why not advise me to take a white 
elephant at once! Where shall I find a secre- 
tary? How can I introduce a young man with a 
rumpled shirt front and inky fingers into the pene- 
tralia of my establishment? He will steal my 
ideas, and fall in love with my daughter!” 

“Tn all probability he will do neither one nor 
the other,” said Dr. Quigley, brusquely. ‘ But 
the difficulties of the position are not my affair. 
My duty is to warn you, as I have done, that your 
daughter’s health is giving way to such an extent 
—she is running down so rapidly—that unless 
some radical change is made in her mode of life, 
I will not answer for the consequences. Ah! 
here they come,” he cried, as the girls entered 
the room. “Now for a brisk good walk to the 
Broads, and a tumble or two on the ice to whip 
up the circulation !”” 

“Miss Branscombe and Miss Lyon are not a 
couple of milkmaids, sir,” said Mr. Branscombe, 
with haughty irritation. 

“ And a deuced sight better for both if they 
were,” returned the Doctor, his chin in the air, 
and his keen eyes full of fire. “That fellow’s” 
airs and affectations always tried his patience, as 
he said to himself. That such a selfish windbag 
as this should have been the husband of that 
saint, and the father of this sweet child! Ah, 
well, Providence has queer ways of its own! said 
Dr. Quigley to himself, as he turned from this 
stately, refined, and artificial house, and drew a 
deep breath when well out in the sunshine and 
the crisp cold air of this bright winter’s day. 

As his daughter and his young worshipper had 
to “leave off work,” by orders which the master 
of Rose Hill was too wise in his generation to 
disobey, it was not in the nature of things that 
he should stay behind and alone. He therefore 
made himself fit to bear the inclemency of this 
frightful weather, as he put it; and in his fur- 
lined coat, with the deep collar and cuffs of As- 
trakhan, his broad-leaved Rembrandt-looking hat, 
and beaver gloves, he was really glad in heart to 
have the opportunity of showing himself. ‘“ He 
certainly was a handsome fellow,” he said to him- 
self, as he pulled his hair into the right festoons 
and curls from beneath his hat, arid settled him- 
self with precision everywhere, from his head to 
his feet. Certainly a handsome fellow, now and 
always; “handsome Fred Branscombe” to the 
last. So Hortensia thought, and so Stella thought 
too; and the three set out to walk according to 
the Doctor’s directions, for the sake of that health 


and “tone” which burned away like tinder, and 
was dissipated like smoke, in the life and atmos- 
phere of the studio. 

And as they were going, Mr. Branscombe, tak- 
ing the suggestion as his own, told Stella that he 
was going to lighten her labors by engaging a 
secretary, so that she might have more time to 
amuse herself—he said this with a strange kind 
of emphasis—and more opportunity for fresh air 
and exercise. 

“ But, papa—” she began. 

“Let me be your secretary, Mr. Branscombe,” 
interrupted Hortensia. ‘Nothing would make 
me so happy, and I am sure I could do it, with a 
little practice. I should soon be able to do ai- 
most as well as Stella.” 

“Quite,” said Mr. Branscombe, emphatically. 

“If papa thinks it too trying for me, would it 
not be so for you too, Hortensia»” said Stella, a 
little hurriedly. 

She was not jealous, not in the least, but the 
thought of Hortensia at Rose Hill every day by 
right did undeniably startle her—and not with 
pleasure. 

“ Hortensia would put good-will into the work,” 
said Mr. Branscombe, cruelly. 

“Ob, papa! does that mean that I do not?” 
cried peor Stella, her eyes filling with tears, 

“That means nothing against you, my dear,” 
said Mr. Branscombe. ‘It means only praise of 
your good little friend. Is commendation of the 
one blame for the other? Fie!” 

“No, but—” began the girl. 

“No, but! But I know who is a very silly, 
jealous little girl,” said Mr. Branscombe, with 
forced jocularity; ‘‘s0 do not let us have any 
more ‘No, buts.’ If your good friend is willing 
to undertake the office, I shall be only too proud 
to accept her services. Between you both, I may 
hope to get something done.” 

And as by this time they had reached the 
Broads, further conversation on the subject was 
impossible. 

In the evening Hortensia broached her notable 
scheme to her parents. She was going to under- 
take Mr. Branscombe’s copying for him—to be, 
in fact, she said, his secretary, as Stella evidently 
did not care for the work, which was just what 
she herself would like. 

“Mr. Branscombe’s what, my little maid 2” ask- 
ed her father, opening his eyes. 

“ His secretary,” she repeated, demurely. 

He flung himself back in his chair and laughed 
aloud. 

“No, not if I know it,” he said. ‘“ You can go 
and see Stella as often as you like. There is no 
kind of objection to that; but you won’t go on 
any such wild-goose matter as being the old gen- 
tleman’s secretary! If he wants one, let him hire 
one. They are to be had for the asking. Let 
him take Ran. He writes a capital hand, and it 
is just the work he would like.” 

“Randolph would scarcely do for Mr. Brans- 
combe’s secretary,” said Hortensia, with the dain- 
tiest little accent of sarcasm. “ He is a dear good 
boy, but I do not think he is quite up to that 
work.” 

“No? Not quite down to it, you mean, my 
little maid,” said her father, laughing again. 
“The old gentleman’s verses are rather feeble 
stuff, I must say, for such a young son of Anak 
to tackle. Still, it will give him something to do; 
and he might be at a worse crank, if he could 
scarcely find a weaker. At all events, I will pro- 
pose it; and if the cat jumps that way, I will write 
to Ran, who would not say No. Whatever hap- 
pens, however, I will not have any nonsense about 
you—do you understand? No secretaryships, my 
little maid, for Mr. Branscombe, or any one else.” 

“ But why not, papa ?” asked Hortensia, loftily. 
“T could not be better employed. I could not be 
doing anything that would refine and elevate me 
more than this.” — 

“Stuff and nonsense, my dear!” he answered, 
with good-humored impatience. “You might be 
making a pudding in the kitchen, or casting up 
the weekly bills for your mother, and that would 
be far more elevating, and a deal more useful, 
than copying out the queer rubbish which our 
friend at Rose Hill calls poetry. And whether 
or no, you don’t do it,do you hear? So now 
there’s no more to be said; and go and sing me 
‘Cherry Ripe,’ like a dear.” 

But Hortensia broke down before she had got 
half through the first verse, and cherries turned 
to tears in her song. 

“Why, how now ®” said her father. “ What 
is this, my little maid? You are not getting so 
that you can not be thwarted, even in an absurd 
fancy like this, without showing silly tempers 
that a child should be ashamed of? Is this the 
right reward for all the love and indulgence with 
which you have been treated from the day of 
your birth up to now? Is this really my little 
maid who has grown so peevish and unpleasant ?” 

“T have always told you, William, that vou 
spoil the child, and that some day you would find 
it out,” said his wife, irritably. 

In general her interference, when things went 
wrong between father and daughter, only brought 
herself into disgrace ; but this evening her hus- 
band felt somehow unable to cope with Horten- 
sia’s latest folly. There was something in it that 
puzzled and confounded him, and he was not sor- 
ry to give the reins for the moment to his wife. 

“Well, take her and manage her your own 
way,” he said, also irritably. “I think the very 
mischief gets into.you women, so that you do not 
know what you want nor what you ail. I wash 
my hands of you both, and you may go your own 
way for what I care. But, tears or no tears, Hor- 
tensia,” severely, “you do not make yourself Mr. 
Branscombe’s secretary, as you choose to call it. 
There is something in all this that I neither like 
nor understand.” 

On which he flung himself out of the drawing- 
room, and went to his own study in a pet—the 
most good-natured father in the world now real- 
ly annoyed with his idolized little maid. 
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“Now you have vexed papa in earnest,” said 
Hortensia’s mother, also severely. 

In truth, she was not sorry for this opportuni- 
ty for unrestricted censure. Her husband stood 
so sturdily between her and her maternal right as 
well as duty—shall we add pleasure ?—of rebuke, 
that she felt quite comfortable in having thus 
delegated to her her own natural task of moral 
castigation. 

“Your temper is getting really too bad to be 
borne, Hortensia,” she went on to say. ‘“ And I 
foresee that you will weary even papa, who has 
always been so kind and indulgent to you. One 
silliness after the other, and tears and sobs if you 
are checked in a single desire! Your papa has 
spoiled you—that is just the truth of it.” 

Hortensia made no reply. She only wept with 
a little more demonstration. 

“Why are you crying, Hortensia? In the name 
of patience, what is there to cry about ?” said the 
mother, a little sharply. 

“I should like to be of use to Stella,” sobbed 
Hortensia, with unconscious hypocrisy. 

Her mother looked at her narrowly. 

“TI think you go up to Rose Hill a great deal 
too much as it is. 1 do not approve of these tre- 
mendous friendships. They are unwholesome, 
and always come to bad ends. I shall try to 
muke papa forbid this incessant running up to 
Mr. Branscombe’s. It is too much.” 

“No, mamma, itis not. There is no reason why 
I should not go,” said Hortensia, still subbing, but 
with immense energy. ‘It is the only pleasure I 
have. Stella is my only friend.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Lyon, dryly. “Then I think 
it would be just as well if you made a friend of 
some one else—Mrs. Latrobe, for instance, or those 
good-natured Pennefather girls. It is not wise 
to be so very exclusive.” 

“Mrs. Latrobe! the Pennefathers!” said Hor- 
tensia, scornfully, if still tearfully. ‘Not two 
ideas among them !” 

“Perhaps they are none the worse for that,” 
said Mrs. Lyon, tartly. 

She had about one idea and a half on her own 
account; and she rather despised intellect in wo- 
men as something unfeminine, and inimical to 
good housekeeping. But she said no more, and 
Hortensia did not answer. Mrs. Lyon was not re- 
markable for wisdom, but she had sense enough 
to hold her peace, and not give speech to the spe- 
cial thought which had come into her mind more 
than once of late. She held her peace even to 
her husband, saying only, when they discovered 
their daughter’s latest craze that night: 

“You never do take my advice, William, but I 


. do most earnestly advise you to put a stop to this 


perpetual going up to Rose Hill. It is getting to 
be too much. And I do not like the idea of Ran- 
dolph’s being mixed up in Mr. Branscombe’s af- 
fairs. It will keep up yhat is a very unwhole- 
some excitement with Hortensia.” 

“Stuff !” said Mr. Lyon; “the child must have 
some amusement, and Stella Branscombe is the 
safest friend she could have, And it is the very 
thing for Ran. And if I can manage it, I will.” 

“Then you’ll repent it,” said Mrs. Lyon, sharply. 

“When I do I shall not blame you, Cara,” re- 
torted her husband. 

They always wrangled over their daughter, and 
never about anything else. But Hortensia had 
been their one steady bone of contention ever since 
she began to walk and ask for sugar, which her 
mother forbade and her father gave. As time 
went on, and more than sugar came between them, 
the quarrels were graver in meaning and more 
frequent in occurrence—quarrels wherein the mo- 
ther had the better sense and worse method, and 
where the father was amiably wrong and lovingly 
mischievous. If only their little maid had been 
content to be good, and had not aspired to be su- 
perior ! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


HIS SHCRETARY. 


Ir all came about as Mr. Lyon had proposed. 
Randolph Mackenzie was formally engaged as 
Mr. Branscombe’s secretary, with a salary to 
make things business-like, and to put them on a 
mutually honorable footing ; and Stella was thus 
free to find such amusement as was to be had in 
the empty drawing-room and leafless garden. But 
this was better than her close confinement in that 
stifling studio; and at least she could now read 
other things besides her father’s poetry, practice 
other pieces besides his manuscript music, or 
work with some sort of profitable earnestness, not 
interrupted every moment by calls on her atten- 
tion which made her days like so many scattered 
bits of a puzzle without order or sequence, mean- 
ing or completeness. Both poetry and music 
were of course grand and lovely ; but—she hard- 
ly dared confess it to herself, and she would have 
held it as a sin had she boldly and frankly ac- 
knowledged it—how unutterably weary she had 
become of them, and what wonderful emptiness 
she found in them now! 

This institution of the secretary, and the choice 
of the person made to fill it, pleased every one 
but Mrs. Lyon. Mr. Branscombe, despising Ran- 
dolph personally, and looking on him as an intei- 
lectual grub within which the potential butterfly 
was so dwarfed as to be practically dead, was yet 
gratified by the clearness of the grub’s handwrit- 
ing, by the accuracy of his copy, and by the good- 
nature with which he bore rebuffs. He was glad, 
too, to have a daily and recognized link with that 
pretty little devotee whose worship was so sweet 
to his sense of superiority, and in whose mental 
culture he took so much delight; and he was 
proud to be able to say “My secretary” when 
he bid for his neighbors’ praise by detailing his 
various achievements. Stella was glad to have 
Cyril’s faithful friend and confidant so near to 
her that snatches of stolen talk on the lives of 
young civil servants in India were possible, if, 
under all the conditions of the case, not very 
profitable. Randolph was glad to be able to 


watch over Cyril's interests—against whom )— 
and to sun himself daily in the light of Cyril’s 
Star, and, because Cyril’s—only because Cyril’s 
—his own also. Hortensia was glad that her ele- 
gant idol should put his graceful hand to the work 
of tilling her cousin’s tardy soul—that work which 
she had taken on herself, and which she had found 
so almost impossible, owing to the clayey nature 
of the soil. Mr. Lyon, who had his own views in 
keeping Randolph close under his eyes, was glad 
that his wish had been carried into execution, 
and that he had found folks as reasonable as he 
had hoped. Only Mrs. Lyon refused to add her 
note to the chord of congratulation ; and always 
maintained that it was a mistake, and time would 
show that it was when too late for reparation. 

Of course the neighbors laughed at the affecta- 
tion of the whole affair, and ridiculed the idea of 
that old fop wanting a secretary at all—as if he 
had anything to do that was of the very least im- 
portance. But then people are so ill-natured to 
merit !—the jays pick so enviously at the night- 
ingales ! 

Two results came about by this engagement of 
the secretary—Stella’s lines of liberty were en- 
larged at all borders so graciously as to take in 
even Augusta Latrobe without rebuke, and Mr. 
Branscombe’s fount of creative energy ran cu- 
riously dry in Randolph’s presence. It was not 
that he feared anything like hostile criticism 
from his grub. He would as soon have looked 
for a repetition of the miracle which set Balaam 
wondering. But he missed the stimulus of lov- 
ing flattery, and he felt like a man who has been 
walking on a pair of stilts when suddenly brought 
flat-footed to the ground. In consequence of this 
dryness in the fount, there was a great deal more 
out-of-door life than hitherto, and the four friends 
were to be met riding and walking about the 
frozen country to an extent heretofore unknown 
to hot-house-living Finery Fred. They did not 
do much in the way of driving, which naturally 
he would have preferred as his mode of exercise 
when forced out of that indolent activity of his 
studio life. It was no pleasure to him to go in 
the brougham alone with Stella, or in the carriage 
with Hortensia opposite to him, and that big, 
clumsy cousin of hers by his side and opposite 
to Stella, or even with the two girls alone. His 
pleasure was in unrestricted converse with his 
little devotee alone, and in cultivating her mental 
garden free of by-standers and listeners. If he 
could not have this, he would not have the rest. 
So they went out in a party of four; and Mr, 
Branscombe always managed to draw off with 
Hortensia, while Randolph was left with Cyril’s 
Star, and, because Cyril’s, his own as well. 

Thus for bosom-friends, a3 they were supposed 
to be—friends so near and dear, and so mutually 
necessary to each other as to excuse her perpet- 
ual desertion of home and its duties with the lit- 
tle Puritan—the two girls were very little togeth- 
er; and the work of making Randolph’s tardy 
soul went on at a snail’s pace. 

What Stella lost in Hortensia, however, she 
gained in Hortensia’s cousin—‘‘ Brother Ran- 
dolph.” Yes, he was just that—her dear, dear, 
good, and trustworthy brother; unselfish, unex- 
acting, loving her as much as she wanted to be 
loved, and not a hair’s-breadth less or more; the 
mere echo of her wish ; the copy of her attitude ; 
a reflection; a repetition; in no wise active for 
his own part, nor with feelings, ideas, sentiments, 
of which she did not set the exact lines. That 
was the unspoken theory in force between Cyril’s 
friend and Cyril’s former fiancée ; and both be- 
lieved it to be eminently workable, and standing 
four-square on all sides. It is one of the most 
delightful of all the theories which women make 
for themselves, though, alas! one of the most 
slippery and unstable. Nevertheless, it pleases 
the eye till the inevitable day comes when card- 
houses perforce tumble into ruins, when ropes of 
sea-sand fall to dust, when iridescent bubbles 
vanish into thin air, leaving only a tear behind. 
Meantime, and before the dawn of that inevitable 
day, it serves as a dream and an amusement, and 
holds the ground against others perhaps less in- 
nocent. 

Randolph's brotherhood was a delightful addi- 
tion to Stella’s arid life; and Stella’s sisterhood 
was even more delightful to him. How pleasant 
it was to see her blue eves brighten and glisten 
with such manifest affection when he came into 
the room !—to see her look at him as if he really 
were her brother, and something of her very own! 
It was all for Cyril, of course; all her affection for 
him, all his devotion to her, were all for the lover 
from whom she had been separated, for the chum 
whose lapsed interests he was so sedulously guard - 
ing. He was always telling himself this, as a 
piece of information specially needful to be piant- 
ed fathoms deep in his mind; but he rejoiced in 
this reflected affection, this vicarious happiness, 
as much as if it had been because of himself 
alone; and one day, when Stelia said to him: 
“ How glad I am that dear papa thought of mak- 
ing you his secretary, Randolph! I do not know 
what I should do without you now!” he felt his 
heart swell. within him with such a sudden rush 
of joy as to become almost pain. 

That fraternal relation was certainly one of 
the most charming things in the world; and he 
was one of the luckiest fellows in the world. 
Hortensia and Stella—two such darling girls— 
both like sisters to him, and both so sweet and 
good as to make him like a brother! It was the 
happiest time of his life; and his charity covered 
even Mr. Branscombe, while his happiness touched 
his mechanical employment of writing in a fair 
hand, and with accurate divisions, words of which 
he knew no more the ultimate meaning than if they 
had been modern Greek or Venetian patois. 

But what cold, coarse minds people had till 
they grew to be like gems of purest thought! 
And what a hateful young cur that Bob Penne- 
father was when he said to him, Randolph, one 
day, “I say, Ran, you'll get to be spoons on 
Stella Branscombe if you don’t look out!” How 
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willingly he would have given the fellow a caning 
on the spot for the brutality of his suspicion and 
the insolence of putting it into words! ‘ Spoons,” 
indeed! as if one can be “spoons” on one’s sis- 
ter, one’s Star, on the treasure which one is 
guarding for one’s friend! “Spoons!” Well, 
he would never be “spoons” on Gip or Pip, so 
the Pennefathers need not trouble themselves 
about him ; and he would take care tomake them 
understand that, and give them a wide berth 
for the future. “Spoons!” “spoons” on Stella 
Branscombe? Why not on Hortensia as well? 
The phrase fretted him like a sore, and he could 
not forget it. He was a slow kind of creature 
in most things, and when he got an idea into 
his head he kept it for a long time, and both- 
ered himself more than was in any way neces- 


sary. 

“And then even Mrs. Latrobe, whom else he 
liked so much, must touch his susceptibilities, 
and that with a somewhat cruel hand. Why 
did she say to him one day with such marked 
significance, “I do not think that Stella Brans- 
combe will ever love again: she is one of the 
single-flowering kind—one bloom and no after- 
blossom ?” 

Why did she look at him so fixedly when she 
said this, and lay such an odd emphasis on her 
words? Of course Stella would never love again. 
He, Randolph, could not love her as he did if he 
did not believe her to be absolutely loyal. Fancy 
Stella marrying Jemmy Pennefather, or one of the 
Cowley boys, or Sandro Kemp, or any other man 
alive! It was a desecration to imagine such a 
thing. So she was stanch and loyal to the death ; 
and he was her brother, because Cyril was his 
friend and had been her lover. 

This was the staple of his morning and evening 
reflections and orisons, while he prowled round 
her like a faithful watch-dog whose fidelity was 
incorruptible, and whose watch was unremitting. 
Thus the time wore on, and the four oddly matched 
companions kept their respective bubbles afloat, 
and their card-houses in the most admirable ap- 
pearance of stable equilibrium. 

One day Randolph’s honest face had an expres- 
sion in it of more than ordinary preoccupation. 
When he came into the room he looked at Stella 
as people do who have something to tell in pri- 
vate which they do not wish others to hear in pub- 
lic, while they betray the existence of a secret as 
plainly as if they carried it printed on a placard. 
He shuffled and fidgeted and turned his eyes so 
continually on his employer’s daughter that Mr. 
Branscombe himself noticed the uncomfortable 
uneasiness of his grub, and wondered what the 
deuce ailed the creature. Calling Stella to him, 
and fixing his spectacles rather low on his nose 
while he looked at her critically, his chin well up 
in the air, he said, in a dry tone: 

“ My dear Stella, what is there about you to-day 
different from your ordinary usage? I see you 
attract Mr. Randolph’s attention to a distracting 
extent. Excuse the pun. It was too obvious to 
be allowed to slip. What is it, Mr. Randolph, that 
you find rare and uncommon in my daughter, 
hey? I see nothing.” 

“T am not aware of anything, sir,” said Ran- 
dolph, coloring like a great girl. 

“Then may I ask why you look so intently at 
Miss Branscombe ?” demanded Stella’s father, 
looking over his glasses at his secretary. 

“Did I look at ber more than usual 9” stam- 
mered Randolph. 

“T think so,” said Mr. Branscombe, with suave 
severity. ‘If, indeed, you see nothing, as you 
say, on which to comment in Miss Branscombe’s 
appearance, we will resume our interrupted occu- 
pation. My dear Stella, perhaps you will be good 
enough to take this Nocturne into the drawing- 
room, where you can practice it more at your ease 
than here. I and Mr. Randolph will join you at 
luncheon. Thus I give you the whole morning 
for yourself and your amusement, free of all but 
this small duty”—with a curl on his thin lips that 
cut Stella to the heart. “ By-the-way,” he con- 
tinued, as his daughter with a very pale face was 
taking up the music, “perhaps your little friend 
will give us the pleasure of her society at lunch- 
eon. She promised yesterday that she would 
come in her hat and habit to take a ride—if 
you should feel disposed to come. At your 
own pleasure, of course. Your pleasure before 
all other considerations,” again curling his thin 


in in truth, he had never forgiven Dr. Quig- 
ley’s interference in his household affairs, and 
revenged on Stella the indignity of which she had 
been the occasion. 

“J shall be delighted, papa,” said Stella in a 
constrained voice. 

She was not only hurt at her dear papa’s sar- 
castic smile and double-edged words, but she 
thought it odd that Hortensia had said nothing to 
her yesterday about coming up to luncheon or 
going out for a ride, Randolph on his side think- 
ing it odd that she had said nothing to him that 
morning. But no comment was made, and feel- 
ing herself dismissed, Stella went into the-draw- 
ing-room to practice the new Nocturne, which 
was written in three flats, and began with a chord 
in sharps. 

She wondered, as she stumbled her way among 
these musical tombs of harmony, what was amiss 
with Randolph to-day ; and then why her father had 
got into such an uncomfortable way of speaking 
to her. Something, she did not know what, was 
changing him toward her; some strange mildew 
of coldness was creeping over his tone and man- 
ner to her; some vague barrier of displeasure 
was slowly rising in his heart against her. She 
felt herself in silent disgrace, and as if in some 
sort shut out from his affection, ever since Ran- 
dolph had been engaged as his secretary. Yet 
why? She loved him as much as she had always 
loved him, and would again have sacrificed her 
own happiness for his, as she had already done. 
She had done nothing that should have displeased 
him. And yet, was she quite whole-hearted in 


saying this, secing that she was so undutiful as to 
have got tired of her work for him, so wicked as 
to have wearied of his art to such an extent that 
she could no longer find beauty in his poctry, 
melody in his music, or charm in his pictures ? 
Was this the meaning of it all? Had he seen 
her naughtiness, and was it, then, her fault, not 
his, that he was displeased ? 

Meanwhile she stumbled over the notes of his 
latest Nocturne, while the tears gathered round 
her heart, as she hoped so piteously that papa 
was not turning against her ; for then, what should 
she have left? Papa no longer caring for her, 
and Cyril parted from her forever. Life would 
be little worth having to her should the day ever 
come when that beloved father steeled his heart 
against her, and shut her out from his affections. 
And mingled with this piteous hope was a wish 
as strong, and not so pathetic, that Hortensia 
Lyon would not come here so often, and that she 
would not get about papa and flatter him so wuch 
when she did come. There was something in it 
all which pained and revolted her more than she 
could say. She did not know why; but it did. 
Was it because she was jealous? 

What a wicked girl indeed she was getting! 
How she wished that she had a Director who 
might give her good counsel, and bring back her 
straying soul into obedience to the higher law 
and the ways of self-sacrifice and suppression ! 
Yet there was no one to whom she could open 
her heart. Brother Randolph, though so good, 
was so dense in all mental matters, he never un- 
derstood states of feeling. And Augusta Latrobe, 
though so sweet, was so fearfully reasonable! 
And Stella wanted some one who would be as 
wise as Augusta and as good as Randolph, but 
with more comprehension of moral difficulties 
than the one had, and with more enthusiasm for 
high-flying virtue than the other. In fact, she 
wanted her mother; and when she thought of 
her, she laid her head down on the piano and 
sobbed as her accompaniment to that soulless 
Nocturne. And yet she did not wish her back 
again. She had begun to understand now some- 
thing of the hidden secret of her life. 

Merry or sad, the time passes somehow, and at 
the luncheon hour Hortensia rode up to the door, 
equipped for the ride which she and her elegant 
idol had agreed on yesterday. It was against her 
will, against her better and wiser self, but Stella 
could not keep from being cool rather than demon- 
strative to her friend, who, as if to make up for 
some secret treachery, was more than ordinarily 
caressing and affectionate to her. Stella felt that 
she was “an awful wretch,” as the modern phrase 
runs, but her.coldness was stronger than herself. 
She could not, and held back in an odd, angular, 
uncomfortable way, which Hortensia took care 
not to notice. The relations between the two 
girls were getting decidedly strained, but they 
would last for some time yet without breaking. 
Girlish friendships go through a great deal of 
strain before they come to the breaking-point ; 
and it takes a century of quarrels before all the 
gold embroidery gets worn off the fabric. 

The luncheon, however, was singularly silent, 
and every one was more or less ill at ease and 
acting a part, so that the ride came as a decided 
relief, and the four set off with curious alacrity. 
They went for some time all in a line, the two 
girls in the middle, Mr. Branscombe by his daugh- 
ter, and Randolph flanking Hortensia; but as 
soon as they had passed through the village, Mr. 
Branscombe and Hortensia found themselves to- 
gether, leading the way down a narrow lane where 
only two could ride abreast. And thus the “ bro- 
ther and sister” remained together. 

“T wanted so much to speak to you, Miss 
Stella,” Randolph began so soon as they were 
alone. 

“T saw there was something. What is it?” 
she answered, eagerly, her heart beating fast with 
a strange kind of expectation, as if she were 
afraid of some misfortune, yet hopeful for some 


at gain. 

“T have had a letter from Cyril,” he said. 

She looked into his face, her own as white as 
the linen band about her throat. 

“Yes? What does he say? Is he well? Is 
he happy? Does he tell you anything about his 
life and his work? Does he ask after his friends 
at home?” 

She spoke breathlessly, her questions falling 
pell-mell over each other. 

“He asks after all at Highwood,” said Ran- 
dolph. ‘He does not speak much of himself. 
Poor old fellow! I do not think he is very happy. 
How can he be ?” 

‘Ig he well?” she asked again. 

“T suppose so. He says nothing to the con- 
trary.” 
“Did he tell you what he is doing 9” 

“Only pig-sticking, and looking out for tiger- 
shooting.” : 

“Oh, that is dangerous !”” she said, with a shud- 
der. ‘Did he say nothing else?” 

“ No.” 

“Not how he liked his work ?” 

“ No.” 

“Did he tell you who are his friends out there ?” 

“No—oii yes, the Whites—a Major and Mrs. 
White.” 

“Did he speak of any one here ?” 

“ No.” 

“Not one of us by name?” 

She asked this in a lowered voice, hating her- 
self for her want of dignity; but this too was 
stronger than herself. 

“No,” answered Randolph, also in a lowered 
voice, and with a terribly distressed face, for he 
knew that this was the core of the whole matter, 


-and that his negatives hitherto, reducing that let- 


ter as they did to a mere fact shorn of circum- 
stances, were as nothing compared to this. 

“ Ah, he has forgotten us! He is right,” said 
Stella, with irrepressible passion. 

But if right, why did she burst into that very 
tempest of weeping ?—a tempest wherein all pride 


and reticence were swept away as straws in a 
Highland “spate.” It was worse than folly to 
weep for what was not only natural, but right. 
All the same, she did, and as if her heart would 
have broken with its pain. 

Randolph’s anguish equalled hers. She wept 
for Cyril’s forgettulness of the old bonds which 
she herself had sundered, and her “ brother’s” 
eyes were dim for the sight of her distress. But 
what can you do when you are on horseback in 
a narrow lane? He was only able to exhort her 
to quietness and self-control. He could not take 
her to his heart as he longed to do, comforting 
her as a brother might. He could only say, 
“Don’t, don’t, Miss Stella. Please don’t ery; 
please don’t ;” as if hearts can break and piece 
themselves together again at will, and a girl who 
has made her own unhappiness can turn her tears 
on and off like so much bath water at her plea- 
sure, 

She cried so passionately, however, and was so 
thoroughly overcome, that Randolph jumped off 
his horse and stopped hers, then took her from 
the saddle, and set her on a fallen tree by the 
way-side. And there he knelt on the hard and 
frozen ground before her, and said, in a voice 
which brought her back to herself by very sur- 
prise at its intensity, 

“Do you want to break my heart too, Miss 
Stella?” 

No, she did not want to break his heart—as- 
suredly not—her good, true, loving brother! 
What should she do without him? He was all 
that she had of her very own, now that she had 
not Cyril, and that the strange mildew of cold- 
ness was creeping over her father’s manner to- 
ward her. No, she did not want to break his 
heart; and therefore, to avoid this terrible con- 
tingency, she controlled herself into the wise and 
patient Stella of her normal state, dried her eyes, 
“pulled herself together,” as she said, and re- 
mounting her horse, rode off at a brisk pace, to 
get within reasonable distance of Mr. Branscombe 
and Hortensia. But when they all joined forces 
again, the lids of those big blue eyes told Hor- 
tensia, in unmistakable language, that Stella had 
been crying—crying to Cousin Randolph, and 
about what ? 

The question a little disturbed Mr. Brans- 
combe’s devotee, perhaps because her own con- 
science was not quite so clear as it ought to have 
been. She drew away from her idol, and put her 
horse’s head in line with Stella’s, 

“What is the matter, Stella? You have been 
crying,” she said, with a reproving air. 

Girls are always hard on the tears of other 
girls; and though they may do a good deal in 
that way themselves, they generally hold them- 
selves justified in showing the most virtuous in- 
dignation against the like weakness in their sis- 
ters. 

“Nothing is the matter,” said Stella, with evi- 
dent constraint. 

Hortensia was the last person whom she could 
take into her confidence in this matter. Fancy 
confessing to her that she had cried bitterly be- 
cause Cyril Ponsonby had not asked after his old 
love by name, and with many questions! 

“It is not fair to shut me out of your confi- 
dence as you do—not friendly, or what I deserve,” 
said Hortensia, a little too warmly, perhaps, for 
an ideal saint, as she somewhat posed for. 

“ You have no right to reproach me, Hortensia! 
—you make mysteries and secrets enough on 
your own side!” said Stella, with refreshing in- 
dignation. 

And Hortensia on this turned her horse’s head 
away in dudgeon, and dropped behind, on pretense 
of asking Cousin Randolph the name of a book 
which she had not read, and which he had never 
heard of. 

The strain was certainly increasing, the strand 
getting thinner, the embroidery more bare, and 
the hidden split threatening to show itself too 
plainly for future politic ignoring. When an eld- 
erly man, father to the one and ideal to the oth- 
er, is the only bond of union between two girls of 
the same age, things are in a bad way, and the 
very bond itself makes them no better. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Ocr Own CorrEsPonpeEsr. } 


T can not be disguised that the change which 
has taken place in Parisian manners and cus- 
toms has greatly affected dress, The brilliant 
receptions and splendid balls of former times 
have ceased, and even private assemblies have 
diminished, since there is no longer a court at 
Paris. There are few opportunities such as were 
formerly given by official balls and grand recep- 
tions for ladies to wear extremely rich and cle- 
gant toilettes. Lacking the opportunity, they are 
still unwilling to renounce the dresses, and there- 
fore array themselves on all occasions, apropos 
of everything, and even of nothing at all, in a 
much richer fashion than they were wont to do 
in days of yore. The diapason is higher. Hav- 
ing no more grand balls, they wear grand toilettes 
at dinners, réunions (even small ones), and thea- 
tres; and the ornaments in former times special- 
ly reserved for ball toilettes—flowers, gold, silver, 
and jewels—are seen now even on dresses worn 
at home. 

Dresses are more and more ornate, and the in- 
termingling of draperies, scarfs, puffs, embroider- 
ed tabs, and flounces of passementerie woven with 
gold, silver, or steel, becomes to the observer un- 
dertaking to describe it a perambulating rebus, 
an enigma the key to which it is impossible to 
find. Where these ruches, fringes, laces, and 
flounces begin and end is a secret known to the 
dressmaker alone. The prevailing features of the 
fashion are skirts, whether with over-skirts or 
polonaises, which open, or seem to do so, over a 
tablier—a fashion which permits a multitude of 


combinations. For instance, a black cashmere 
dress has a tablier of black satin ornamented 
with pleated scarfs, trimmed with jet fringe, and 
held in place by bows of violet plush. The cash- 
mere body has a large square collar of satin, 
trimmed with the same jet fringe about two inches 
wide. Another pretty and stylish dress is made 
of cashmere and bishop’s violet satin. The front, 
or tablier, is composed of perpendicular pleats 
about a finger wide, alternately of cashmere and 
of satin, and terminated at the bottom by a shell 
resting on two pleated flounces. The dregs, in 
the form of an over-skirt, is drawn far apart to 
one-third the length of the tablier, and is then 
turned back so as to form large revers, covered 
with plush, and meeting behind under the dra- 
peries of the back. The body is furnished with 
plush collar, sleeves, and cuffs. 

House dresses have assumed great importance. 
There are numerous sumptuous trimmings that 
one would never venture to wear on the street in 
the daytime. But everything is permissible in a 
house dress that is not a robe de chambre, but a 
toilette that can be worn only in a drawing-room, 
and only in one’s own drawing-room. This home 
toilette is indeed a conquest of modern fashion, 
for this species of toilette was formerly unknown. 
It would be impossible to go out in these dresses, 
on which ladies give full scope to their fancy, re- 
gardless of expense. They are made of Japanese 
stuffs, China silks, and Oriental gauzes, with every 
kind of trimming and ornament that can be de- 
vised, The following is a type: Skirt and jacket 
of Japanese silk, with a light blue ground and 
dead leaf figures. The skirt, which is long be- 
hind, is caught up in two or three places, so as 
to make it slightly bouffant, then is draped 
in the middle of the front in fan pleats in such 
a manner as to form a large triangle, under 
which is seen a petticoat of dark dead leaf vel- 


vet. A large jabot of lace escapes from the 
jacket. This toilette is styled the grandmother 
dress, 


A very stylish visiting toilette is made of very 
light Havana brown satin merveilleux. The skirt 
is trimmed with five narrow flounces, one above 
another, the last one being of peacock blue satin. 
The wrapping, which is of the same material as the 
dress, is cut in the visite shape, and is lined with 
peacock blue satin, and furnished with a large 
collar and cuffs of peacock blue plush. Bonnet 
of Havana satin, lined with peacock blue plush, 
with peacock blue feathers, 

An attempt is made to revive large sleeves, 
flowing for jackets, and gathered at the shoulder 
and bottom for dresses. The fashion is launched ; 
whether it will prevail is doubtful. I do not 
think it likely, for the reason that customs have 
changed during the last half-century; ladies’ 
dress—I mean that of the street, for walking 


| and travelling—tends more and more to adopt 


what is commodious in that of men, among 
which is the coat sleeve; and too many causes 
concur to render these acquisitions valuable— 
above all, their convenience—for them to be re- 
linquished. 

Large white collars are still much worn. They 
are well suited to young girls and to young and 
pretty women, but should not be ventured on be- 
yond the age of twenty-five. They are made of 
very fine hatiste. For the theatre and small ré- 
unions large fichus of tulle or mousseline de soie, 
trimmed with lace gathered near the ends, are 
much in vogue. They are ticd in front, or fast- 
ened with flowers or jewels, or both. Draped 
gracefully by an adroit hand, these fichus, which 
encircle the neck and face with a transparent va- 
por, and embellish the front of the corsage with 
a cloud of tulle or gauze, are extremely becom- 
ing. In all these caprices of fashion even the 
richest and most elegant women use only the fine 
imitation lace, which French manufacturers have 
succeeded in bringing to the highest degree of 
perfection. The antique Venetian, English, and 
Alengon laces, family treasures, and sometimes 
relics, are always employed, sect plain on rich and 
elegant fabrics in the guise of panels or tablier. 
Large collars and cuffs of white lace are worn, 
surmounted by standing ruches of tulle. They 
are often made of two rows of wide lace, pleated 
rather than gathered ; these fall to the upper part 
of the sleeve, and are closed in front, resembling 
in shape the Crispin collars. 

Paris has had its Congress—of hair-dressers, 
who have declared war on plain low coiffures. 
We need not laugh at these decrees, to which we 
shall probably be forced to submit. Already the 
effects are beginning to be seen ; the hair is again 
piled on the top of the head, and flat bandeaux 
are diminishing, while, on the contrary, waved, 
curled, puffed, frizzed heads are in the majority. 
For the theatre, or dinners, poufs made of small 
feathers and an aigrette—a revival of the Louis 
XV. style—are worn in the hair. This fashion 
is only becoming to the piquant, irregular kind 
of beauty which was the distinctive style of that 
epoch. Poufs or tufts set rakishly on one side 
of the head are ill suited to regular features, or 
to a calm and grave physiognomy. When fea- 
thers are worn in the hair, the corsage bouquet 
is likewise of feathers. A pretty way of dressing 
the hair, which is very simple in itself, but which 
gives scope for much splendor, is to twist the 
hair and arrange it on the top of the head in a bow, 
fastened by a comb of shell, gold, gold and pearls, 
or gold and precious stones, either colored or dia- 
monds. In place of a single bow, two bows are 
also made, and the front hair {s waved to render 
it light and fluffy. Ladies who do not wish to go 
to the theatre in full dress, but like, nevertheless, 
to display a certain degree of elegance, wear light 
or white bonnets, oftenest of white crape, trimmed 
with gold-lace, or with lace embroidered with 
white chenille and white jet. The trimming is 
almost invariably composed of a long, fluffy, white 
feather, called a willow plume from its flexibility ; 
at the bottom of this feather an sigrette is fast- 
ened with a clasp of diamonds or colored gems. 
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TYPES OF BEAUTY.—No. 2. 


OME time since the proprietors of the London 
) Graphic commissioned several of the best- 
known English painters each to produce a picture 
which should portray his own conception of fe- 
male loveliness. The result was a notable col- 
lection, which was publicly exhibited, embracing 
alike blonde and brunette, majesty and simple 
grace, and numbering among its contributors the 
first names in English art, such as Sir Frederick 
Leighton, the President of the Royal Academy, 
Messrs. Alma Tadema, R.A., E. Long, A.R.A., P. 
H. Calderon, R.A., G. D. Leslie, R.A., J. J. Tissot, 
G. Storey, A.R.A., Arthur Hopkins, C. E. Peru- 
gini, Marcus Stone, A.R.A., Philip R. Morris, 
A.R.A., and Frank Dicksee. A fine engraving of 
the picture by the last-named artist, printed from 
an electrotype of the original plate, and forming 
the first of the series of engravings, was publish- 
ed in Harper's Bazar No. 39, Vol. XT. We 
give the second this week, from the painting by 
the distinguished Franco-English artist Philip H. 
Calderon, and the others will follow in due season, 
It is interesting to know that the enterprising 
London Graphic proprietors have similarly com- 
missioned a number of the most eminent French 
artists to paint their ideals of beauty, so that an 
opportunity will be offered to contrast the differ- 


| ence of taste between England and France in this 
particular, They will scarcely present more dis- 
similar types than Mr. Dicksee’s stately brunette 
and the bright blonde depicted by Mr, Calderon, 
Mr. Calderon, who has lived in England since 
boyhood, was born in France in 1833, He first 
exhibited at the London Royal Academy in 1857. 
In 1866 he was made Associate, and in 1868 he 
was raised to the rank of Royal Academician. 
Several of his paintings have been brought. to 
this country. His “ After the Battle,” “ Desde- 
mona,” and “ The Siesta” were in the Centennial 
Exhibition. 


{Begun in Harrrr’s Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIIL) 
SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtnor or “A Prinorss or Tuuie,” “A Daventer 
’ 
or Hern,” ‘Tue StranGe ADVENTURES OF A 
? ” 
Puagton,” “‘Mao.irop or Darr,” Ero, 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
AN EMISSARY. 


Ong warm, still afternoon Calabressa was walk- 
ing quickly along the crowded quays of Naples, 
when he was beset by a more than usually im- 


TYPES OF BEAUTY.—No. 2.—From a Paintinec sy P. H. Catprron, R.A. 


portunate beggar—a youth of about twelve, al- 
most naked. 

“Something for bread, signore—for the love 
of God—my father taken to heaven—my mother 
starving—bread, signore—” 

“To the devil with you!” said Calabressa. 

“May you burst!” replied the polite youth; 
and he tried to kick Calabressa’s legs and make 
off at the same time. 

This feat he failed in; so that as he was de- 
parting, Calabressa hit him a cuff on the side of 
the head which sent him rolling. Then. there 
was a howl, and presently a universal tumult of 
women, calling out, “Ah, the German! ah, the 
foreigner!” and so forth, and drawing threaten- 
ingly near. Calabressa sought in his pockets for 
a handful of small copper coins, turned, threw 
them high in the air, and did not stay to watch 
the effect of the shower on the heads of the wo- 
men, but walked quietly away. 

However, in thus suddenly turning, he had 
caught sight—even with his near-sighted eyes— 
of an unwholesome-looking young man, pale, 
clean-shaven, with bushy black hair, whom he 
recognized, He appeared to pay no attention, 
but walked quickly on. 

Taking one or two unnecessary turnings, he 
became convinced that the young man, as he had 
suspeeted, was following him. Then, without 


more ado, and even without looking behind him, 
he set out for his destination, which was Posilippo. 

In due course of time he began to ascend the 
wooded hill with its villas and walls and cactus 
hedges. At a certain turning, where he could 
not be observed by any one’behind him, he turn- 
ed sharp off to the left, and stood behind a wood- 
en gate. A couple of minutes afterward the 
young man came along—more rapidly now—for 
he no doubt fancied that Calabressa had disap- 
peared ahead. 

Calabressa stepped out from his hiding-place, 
went after him, and tapped him on the shoulder, 
He turned, stared, and endeavored to appear 
angry and astonished. 

“Oh yes, to be sure,” said Calabressa, with 
calm sarcasm, “At your disposition, signore! 
So we were not satisfied with selling photographs 
and pebbles to the English on board the steamer; 
we want to get a little Judas money; we sell our- 
selves to the weasels, the worms, the yermin—” 

“Oh, I assure you, signore—” the shaven-faced 
youth exclaimed, much more humbly. 

“Oh, I assure you too, signore!” Calabressa 
continued, facetiously. ‘And you, you poor in- 
nocent, you have not been with the weasels six 
weeks when you think you will try your nose in 
tracking me. Body of Bacchus, it is too inso- 
lent !” 


“T assure you, signore—” 

“Now, behold this, my friend. We must give 
children like you a warning. If you had been a 
little older, and not quite so foolish, I should have 
had you put on the Black List of my friends the 
Camorristi—you understand? But you—we will 
cure you otherwise. You know the Englishman’s 
yacht that has come into the Great Harbor—” 

Signore, I beg of you—” 

“Beg. of the devil!” said Calabressa, calmly. 
‘‘ Between the Englishman’s yacht and the Little 
Mole you will find a schooner moored—her name 
La Svezia. Do not forget-—La Svezia, To-mor- 
row you will go on board of her; ask for the cap- 
tain ; go down below; and beg him to be so kind 
as to give you twelve stripes—” 

“ Signore—!” 

“ Another word, mouchard, and I make it twen- 
ty. He will give you a receipt, which you will 
sign, and bring to me: otherwise, down goes your 
name on the List. Which do you prefer? Oh, 
we will teach some of you young weasels a les- 
son! Ihave the honor to wish you a good-morn- 
ing.” 

Tiuhahesien touched his hat politely, and walked 
on, leaving the young man petrified with rage and 
fear. 

By-and-by he began to walk more leisurely and 
with more circumspection, keeping a sharp look- 


out, as well as his near-sighted eyes allowed, on 
any passer-by or vehicle he happened to meet. 
At length, and with the same precautions he had 
used on a former occasion, he entered the grounds 
of the villa he had sought out in the company of 
Gathorne Edwards ; and made his way up to the 
fountain on the little plateau. But now his mes- 
sage had been previously prepared; he dropped 
it into the receptacle concealed beneath the lip 
of the fountain; and then descended the steep 
little terraces until he got round to the entrance 
of the grotto. 

Instead of passing in by this cleft in the rock- 
work, however, he found awaiting him there the 
person who had summoned him—the so-called 
General Von Zoesch. Calabressa was somewhat 
startled ; but he said, “ Your humble servant, Ex- 
cellenza,” and removed his cap. 

“Keep your hat on your head, friend Cala- 
bressa,” said the other, good-naturedly ; “ you are 
as old as I am.” 

He seated himself on a projecting ledge of the 
rock-work, and motioned to Calabressa to do like- 
wise on the other side of the entrance. They 
were completely screened from observation by a 
mass of olive and fig trees, to say nothing of the 
far-stretching orange shrubbery beyond. 

“The Council have paid you a high compli- 
ment, my Calabressa,” the General said, plunging 
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at once into the matter. ‘They have resolved to 
intrust you with a very difficult mission.” 

“Tt is a great honor.” 

“ You won’t have to risk your neck, which will 
no doubt disappoint you, but you will have to 
show us whether there is the stuff of a diploma- 
tist in you.” 

“Oh, as for that, Excellenza,” Calabressa said, 
confidently, ‘one can be a davard at times, for 
amusement, for nonsense; and one can at times 
be silent, when there is necessity.” 

“You know of the affair of Zaccatelli. The 
agent has been found—as we desired, in England. 
I understand you know him; his name is Brand.” 

Calabressa uttered an exclamation. 

“ Excellenza, do you know what you have said ? 
You pierce my heart. Why he of all those in Eng- 
land? He is the betrothed of Natalie's daughter 
—the Natalie Berezolyi, Excellenza, who married 
Ferdinand Lind.” 

“‘T know it,” said the other, calmly. “I have 
seen the young lady. She is a beautiful child.” 

“She is more than that—she is a beautiful- 
souled child,” said Calabressa, in great agitation. 
“ And she has a tender heart. I tell you it will 
kill her, Excellenza. Oh, it is infamous! it is 
not to be thought of.” He jumped to his feet, 
and spoke in a rapid, excited way. “TI say it is 
not to be thought of. I appeal—I, Calabressa— 
to the honorable the members of the Council. I 
say that I am ready to be his substitute; they 
can not deny me. I appeal to the laws of the 
Society—” 

“Calm yourself—calm yourself,” said the Gen- 
eral; but Calabressa would not be calm. 

“T will not have my beautiful child have this 
grief put upon her !—you, Excellenza, will help 
my appeal to the Council—they can not refuse 
me—what use am I to anybody or myself? I 
say that the daughter of my old friend Natalie 
shall not have her lover taken from her—it is I, 
Calabressa, who claim to be his substitute !” 

“Friend Calabressa, I desire you to sit down, 
and listen. The story is brief that I have to tell 
you. This man Brand is chosen by the usual 
ballot. The young lady does not know for what 
duty, of course, but believes it will cost him his 
life. She is in trouble; she recollects your giv- 
ing her some instructions; what does she do but 
start off at once for Naples, to put her head right 
into the den of the black bear Tommaso !” 

“Ah! the brave little one! She did not for- 
get Calabressa, and the little map, then ?” 

“T have seen her, and her mother.” 

“Her mother also? Here, in Naples, now ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Great Heaven! Whata fool I was—to come 
through Naples, and not to know—but I was 
thinking of that little viper.” 

“You will now be good enough to listen, my 
Calabressa.”” 

“TI beg your Excellency’s pardon'a thousand 
times.” : 

“It appears that both mother and daughter 
are beset with the suspicion that this duty has 
been put upon their English friend by unfair 
means. At first I said to myself these suspicions 
were foolish; they now appear to me more rea- 
sonable. You, at all events, are acquainted with 
the old story against Ferdinand Lind; you know 
how he forfeited his life to the Society ; how it was 
given back to him. You would think it impossi- 


ble he would risk such another adventgre. Well, , 
perhaps I wrong him; but there is a possibility ; | 


there are powerful reasons, I can gather, why he 
should wish to get rid of this Englishman.” 

Calabressa said nothing now ; but he was great- 
ly excited. 

“We had been urging him about money, Cala- 
bressa mio—that I will explain to you. It has 
been coming in slowest of all from England, the 
richest of the countries, and just when we had 
so much need. Then, again, there is a vacancy 
in the Council, and Lind has a wish that way. 
What happens? He tries to induce the English- 
man to take an officership and give us his for- 
tune; the Englishman refuses; he says then, 
‘Part from my daughter, and go to America.’ 
The daughter says, ‘If he goes, I follow.’ You 
perceive, my friend, that if this story is true—and 
it is consecutive and minute as I received it—there 
was a reason for our colleague Lind to be angry, 
and to be desirous of making it certain that this 
Englishman who had opposed him should not 
have his daughter.” 

“T perceive it well, Excellenza. Meanwhile %” 

“Meanwhile, that is all! Only when an old 
friend—when one who has such claims on our 
society as a Berezolyi naturally has—comes and 
tells you such a story, you listen with attention 
and respect. You may believe, or you may not 
believe ; one prefers not to believe, when the mat- 
ter touches upon the faith of a colleague who has 
been trustworthy for many years. But at the 
same time if the Council, being appealed to, and 
being anxious above all things that no wrong 
should be done, were to find an agent prudent, 
silent, cautious, who might be armed with plenary 
powers of pardon, for example, supposing there 
were an accomplice to be bribed—if the Council 
were to commission such a one as you, my Cala- 
bresaa, to institute inquiries, and perhaps to sat- 
isfy those two appellants that no injustice bas 
been done, you would undertake the task with 
diligence, with a sense of responsibility, would 
you not?” 

“With joy—with a full heart, Excellenza!” 
Calabressa exclaimed. 

“Qh no, not at all—with prudence and disin- 
terestedness ; with calmess and no prejudice ; and 
above all with a resolution to conceal from our 
friend and colleague Lind that any slight of sus- 
picion is being put upon him.” 

“Oh, you can trust me, Excellenza !” Calabres- 
sa said, eagerly. ‘“ Let me do this, for the sake 
of the sweetheart of my old age—that is that 
beautiful-souled little one. And if I can not 
bring her peace and security one way—mind, I 
go without prejudice, I swear to you I go without 


bias—I will harm no one, even in intention; but 
this I say, that if I fail that way, there is an- 
other.” 

‘You have seen the two men, Beratinsky and 
Reitzei, who were of the ballot along with Lind 
and the Englishman. To me they are but names. 
Describe them to me.” 

“ Beratinsky,” said Calabressa, promptly, “a 
bear, surly, pig-headed; Reitzei, a fop, sinuous, 
petted.” 

“Which would be the more easily startled, for 
example ?” the tall man said, with a smile. 

“Oh, your Excellency, leave that to me,” Cal- 
abressa answered. ‘“‘ Give me no definite instruc- 
tions, Am I not a volunteer? Can I not do as 
I please, always with the risk that one may knock 
me over the head if I am impertinent ?” 

“ Well, then, if we leave it to your discretion, 
friend Calabressa, to your ingenuity, and your 
desire to have justice without bias? Have you 
money ?” 

“ Not at all, Excellenza.” 

“The Secretary Granaglia will communicate 
with you this evening. You can start at once ?” 

“By the direct train to-morrow morning at 
seven, Excellenza.” Then he added, “Oh, the 
devil !” 

“ What now ?” 

“There was a young fellow, Excellenza, com- 
mitted the imprudence of dogging my footsteps 
this afternoon. I know him. I stopped him, 
and referred him to the captain of the schooner 
La Svezia ; he was to bring me the receipt to- 
morrow.” 

“Never mind,” said the General, laughing ; 
“we will look after him when he goes on board. 
Now do you understand, friend Calabressa, the 
great delicacy of the mission the Council have 
intrusted to you? You must be patient, sure, un- 
biassed ; and if, as I imagine, Lind and you were 
not the best of friends at one time in your life, 
you must forget all that. You are not going as 
the avenger of his daughter; you are going as 
the minister of justice. Only, you have power 
behind you ; that you can allow to be known, in- 
directly. Do you understand ?” 

“Tt is as clear as the noonday skies. Confide 
in me, Excellenza.” . 

The other rose. 

“Use speed, my Calabressa. Farewell!” 

“One word, Excellenza. If it is not too t 
a favor: the hotel where my beautiful Natalush- 
ka and her mother are staying ?” 

The other gave him the name of the hotel, and 
Calabressa, saluting him respectfully, departed, 
making his way down through the terraces of 
fruit trees, under the clear twilight skies. 

Calabressa walked back to Naples, and to the 
hotel indicated, which was near the Castello dell’ 
Ovo. No sooner had the hotel porter opened for 
him the big swinging doors, than he recollected 
that he did not know for whom he ought to ask; 
but at this moment Natalie came along the cor- 
ridor, dressed and ready to go out. 

“My little daughter !” he exclaimed, taking her 
by both hands. “Did not I say you would soon 
find me, when there was need ?” 

“Will you come up stairs and see my mother, 
Signor Calabressa ?” said she. “You know why 
she and I are together now ?—my grandfather is 
dead.” 

“Yes, I will go and see your mother,” said he, 
after a second; she did not notice the strange 
expression of his face during that brief hesitation. 

There was a small sitting-room between the 
two bedrooms; Natalie conducted him into it, 
and went into the adjoining chamber for her mo- 
ther. A minute after these two friends and com- 
panions of former days met. 

They held each other’s hand, in silence, for a 
brief time. 

“Mv hair was not so gray when you last saw 
me,” the worn-faced woman said at length, with 
a smile. 

Calabressa could not speak at all. 

“ Mother,” the girl said, to break in on this 
painful embarrassment, “you have not seen Signor 
Calabressa for so long a time! Will he not stay 
and dine with us? the éable @’/dte is at half past 


six.”’ 


“Not the table Phéte, my little daughter,” Cala- 
bressa said, quickly. “But if one were permitted 
to remain here, for example—” 

“Oh yes, certainly.” 

“There are many things I wish to speak about, 
and so little time. To-morrow morning I start 
for England.” 

“For England ?” 

“Most certainly, little daughter. And you have 
a message, perhaps, for me to carry? Oh, you 
may let it be cheerful,” he said, with his usual 
gay optimism. “TI tell you—I myself, and I do 
not boast—let it be cheerful. What did I say to 
you? You are in trouble. I said to you, ‘Count 
upon having friends.’ ” 

Calabressa did stay, and they had a kind of 
meal in this room, and there was a great deal to 
talk over between the two old friends. But on 
all matters referring to the moment he preserved 
a resolute silence. He was not going to talk at 
the very outset. He was going to England—that 
was all. 

But as he was bidding good-by to Natalie, he 
drew her a step or two into the passage. 

“Little child,” said he, in a low voice, “ your 
mother is suffering because of your sorrow. It 
is needless. I assure you, all will be well. Have 
I spoken in vain before? It is not for one bear- 
ing the name that you have to despair.” 

“ Good-by, then, Signor Calabressa.” 

“ Au revoir, child: is not that better ?” 


CHAPTER L. 
A WEAK BROTHER. 
Grorcr Branp was sitting alone in these rooms 


of his, the lamps lit, the table near him covered 
with papers. He had just parted with two visit- 


ors—Molyneux and a certain learned gentleman 
attached to Owen’s College—who had come to 
receive his final plans and hints as to what still 
lay before them in the North. On leaving, the 
fresh-colored, brisk-voiced Molyneux had said to 
him: 

“Well, Mr. Brand, seeing you so eager about 
what has to be done up there, one might wonder 
at your leaving us and going off pleasuring. But 
no matter. A man must have his holiday; so I 
wish you a pleasant journey ; and we'll do our best 
till you come back.” 

So that also was settled. In fact, he had 
brought all his affairs up to a point that would 
enable him to start at any moment. But about 
Natalie? He had not heard from her through 
any channel whatever. He had not the least idea 
whither she had gone. Moreover, he gathered 
from Reitzei that her father—who, in Reitzei’s 
opinion, could at once have discovered where she 
was—refused to trouble himself in the matter, 
and, indeed, would not permit her name to be 
mentioned in his presence. 

He leaned back in his chair, with a sigh. Of 
what value to him now were these carefully cal- 
culated suggestions about districts, centres, con- 
veners, and what not? And yet he had appeared 
deeply interested while his two visitors were pres- 
ent. For the time being the old eagerness had 
stirred him ; the pride he had taken in his own 
work, But now that was passed from him; he 
had relinquished his stewardship; and as he ab- 
sently gazed out into the black night before him, 
his thoughts drifted far away. 

He was startled from his reverie by some one 
knocking at the door. Immediately after, Ga- 
thorne Edwards entered. . 

“Waters said I should find you alone,” said the 
tall, pale, blue-eyed student. “Ihave come to you 
about Kirski.” 

“Sit down. Well?” 

“T's a bad business,” he said, taking a chair, 
and looking rather gloomy and uncomfortable. 
“ He has taken to drink—badly. Ihave been to 
him ; talked to him; but I have no influence over 
him, apparently. I thought perhaps you might 
do something with him.” 

“Why, I can not even speak to him.” 

“Oh, he is accustomed to make much out of a 
few words. And I would go with you.” 

“But what is the occasion of all this? How 
can he have taken to drink in so short a time ?” 

“A man can drink himself into a pretty queer 
state in a very short time, when he sets his mind 
to it,” Edwards said. ‘‘He has given up his 
work altogether, and is steadily boosing away the 
little savings he had made. He has gone back to 
his blood and kill, too; wants some one to go with 
him to murder that fellow out in Russia who first 
of all took his wife, and then beat him and set 
the dogs on him. The fact is, Calabressa’s cure 
has gone all to bits.” 

“It is a pity. The unfortunate wretch has 
had enough trouble. But what is the cause of 
it?” 

“It is rather difficult to explain,” said Ed- 
wards, with some embarrassment. “One can 
only guess, for his brain is muddled, and he 
maunders. You know Calabressa’s flowery, po- 
etical interpretation. It was—Miss Lind, in fact 
—who had worked a miracle. Well, there was 
something in it. She was kind to him, after he 
had been cuffed about Europe, and a sort of pas- 
sion of gratitude took possession of him. Then 
he was led to believe at that time that—that he 
might be of service to her or her friends; and he 
gave up his projects of revenge altogether ; he 
was ready for any sacrifice. And, in fact, there 
was a project—” 

Edwards glanced at his companion, but Brand 
happened at that moment to be looking out of 
the window. 

“Well, you see, all that fell through; and he 
had to come back to England, disappointed ; then 
there was no Calabressa to keep him up to his 
resolutions ; besides that, he found out—how, 
Lee know—that Mise Lind had left Lon- 

lon. 

“Oh! he found that out ?” 

“ Apparently. And he says he is of no further 
use to anybody; and all he wants is to kill the 
man Michaieloff, and then make an end of him- 
self.” : 

Brand rose at once. 

“We must go and see the unfortunate devil, 
Edwards. His brain never was steady, you know; 
and I suppose even two or three days’ hard drink- 
ing has made him wild again. And just asI had 
prepared a little surprise for him !” 

“What?” Edwards asked, as he opened the 
door. 

“T have made him a little bequest, that would 
have produced him about twenty pounds a year, 
to pay his rent. It will be no kindness to give 
it to him, until we see him straight again.” 

But Edwards pushed the door to again, arid 
said, in a low voice: 

“Of course, Mr. Brand, you must know of the 
Zaccatelli affair 2” 

Brand regarded him, and said, calmly : 

“I do. There are five men in England who 
know of it; you and I are two of them.” 

“ Well,” said Edwards, eagerly, “if such a thing 
were determined on, wouldn't it have been better 
to let this poor wretch do it? He would have 
gloried in it; he had the enthusiasm of the mar- 
tyr just then; he thought he was to be allowed to 
do something that would make Miss Lind and her 
friends forever grateful to him.” 

“And who put it into his head that Miss Lind 
knew anything about it ?—Calabressa, I suppose.” 

Edwards colored slightly. 

“Well, yes—” 

“And it was Calabressa who intrusted such a 
secret as that to a maniac—” 

“Pardon me, Kirski never knew specifically 
what lay before him; but he was ready for any- 
thing. For my own part, I was heartily glad 
when they sent him back to England. I did not 


wish to have any hand in such a business, how- 
ever indirectly. And, indeed, I hope they have 
abandoned the whole project by this time.” 

“Tt might be wiser, certainly,” said Brand, with 
an indifferent air. 

“If they go on with it, it will make a fearful 
noise in Europe,” said Edwards, contemplatively. 
“The assassination of a cardinal! Well, his life 
has been scandalous enough ; but still, his death, 
in such a way—” 

“Tt will horrify people, will it not?” Brand 
said, calmly. ‘And his murderer will be exe- 
crated and howled at throughout Europe, no 
doubt.” 

“Well, yes; you see, who is to know the mo- 
tives—” 

“There won’t be a single person to say a single 
word for him,” said Brand, absently. “It is an 
enviable fate, isn’t it, for some wretched mortal ? 
No matter, Edwards ; we will go and look up this 
fellow Kirski now.” 

They went out into the night—it was cold and 
drizzling—and made their way up into Soho. 
They knocked at the door of a shabby-looking 
house, and Kirski’s landlady made her appear- 
ance. She was very angry when his name was 
mentioned ; of course he was not at home; they 
would find him in some public-house or other— 
the animal ! 

“But he pays his rent, doesn’t he ?” Brand re- 
monstrated. 

Oh yes, he paid his rent. But she didn’t like a 
wild beast in the house. It was decent lodgings 
she kept, not a Wombwell’s Menagerie. 

“T am sure he gives you no trouble, ma’am,” 
said Edwards, who had seen something of the 
meek and submissive way the Russian conducted 
himself in his lodgings. 

This she admitted, but promptly asked how 
she was to know she mightn’t have her throat cut 
some night. And what was the use of her talk- 
ing to him, when he didn’t know two words of a 
Christian language ? 

They gathered from this that the good woman 
had been lecturing her docile lodger, and had been 
seriously hurt because of his inattention. How- 
ever, she at last consented to give them the name 
of the particular public-house in which he was 
likely to be found; and they again set off in quest 
of him. 

They found him easily. He was seated in a cor- 
ner of the crowded and reeking bar-room, by him- 
self, nursing a glass of gin and water with his two 
trembling hands. When they entered, he looked 
up and regarded them with bleared sunken eyes ; 
evidently recognized them ; and then turned away, 
sullenly. 

“Tell him I am not come to bully him,” said 
Brand, quickly. “Tell him I am come about some 
work. I want a cabinet made, by a first-class 
workman like himself.” ; 

Edwards went forward, and put his hand on the 
man’s shoulde, and spoke to him for some time. 
Then he turned to Brand. 

““He says, No use, no use. He can not work 
any more. They won’t give him help to kill Pa- 
vel Michaieloff. He wishes to die.” 

“Ask him, then, what the young lady who 
gave him her portrait will think of him if she 
hears he is in this condition. Ask him how he 
has dared to bring her portrait into a place like 
this.” 

When this was conveyed to Kirski, he seemed 
to arouse himself somewhat ; he even talked ea- 
gerly for a few seconds; then he turned away 
again, as if he did not wish to be seen. 

“He says,” Edwards continued, “that he has 
not—that he would not bring that portrait into 
any such place. He was afraid it might be found 
—it might be taken from him. He made a small 
casket of oak, carved by his own hands, and lined 
it with zinc; he put the photograph in it, and hid 
himself in the trees of St. James’s Park—at 
least I imagine that St. James’s Park is what he 
means—at night. Then he buried it there. He 
knows the place. When he has killed Michaiel- 
off, he will come back and dig it up.” 

“The poor devil! his brain is certainly going, 
drink or no drink. What is to be done with 
him, Edwards ?” 

“He says the young lady has: gone away. He, 
cares for nothing. He is of no use. He despairs 
of getting enough money to take him back ¢ 
Russia.” A 

After a great deal of persuasion, however, the, 
got him to leave the public-house with them! ano, 
return to his lodgings. They got him sofne tea: 
and some bread-and-butter, and made him gwal-! 
low both. Then Edwards, under his frignd’s in- 
structions, proceeded to impress on Kirski that \ 
the young lady was only away from London fora ; 
short time; that she would be greatly distressed 
if she were to hear he had been misconducting 
himself; that, if he returtyed to his work on the 
following morning, he would find that his master 
would overlook his absence; and that finally he 
was to abandon his foolish notions gbout going 
to Russia, for he would find no one to assist him, 
Whereas, on the other hand, if he went about pro- 
claiming that he was about to commit a crime, 
he would be taken by the police and shut up. 
All this, and a great deal more, they tried to im- 
press on him; and Edwards promised to call the 
next evening and see how he was getting on. 

It was late when Brand and Edwards again is- 
sued out into the wet night; and Edwards, having 
promised to post a line to Kirski’s employers, so 
that they should get it in the morning, said good- 
by, and went off to his own lodgings. Brand 
walked slowly home through the muddy streets. 
He preferred the glare and the noise to the soli- 
tude of his own rooms. He even stood aimlessly 
to watch a theatre come out: the people seemed 
so careless and joyous—calling to each other, 
making feeble jokes, passing away under their 
umbrellas into the wet and shining darkness. 

But at length, without any definite intention, he 
found himself at the foot of the little thorough- 
fare in which he lived; and he was about to open 
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the door with his latch-key, when, out of the dusk 
beyond, there stepped forth a tall figure. He was 
startled, it is true, by the apparition of this tall, 
white-haired man in the voluminous blue cloak, 
the upturned hood of which half concealed his 
face, and he turned with a sort of instinct of an- 
ger to face him. 
(To BR OONTINUED.] 


THE DECLARATION. 


Wnaat makes my heart so wildly throb? 
I'm glad, not sorry—yet I sob. 
What ails me that I can not rest? 
He told me what I partly guessed. 


Why will the tears o’crfiow my eves? 

It must have been the glad surprise: 
Surprise to find I rightly guessed; 
Delight to hear he loved me best. 


A sudden joy affects like grief. 

But with joy’s tumult comes relief 
To feel all fears are set at rest, 
As when he drew me to his breast. 


THE ILLUMINATED DRESS. 


T’S an awful nuisance to be poor, that’s a fact. 

And to be poor and to be pretty and to be 

proud—hard lines can go but little further, and 
I had gone to the extremity of hard lines. 

I suppose you'll think no good of me for say- 
ing that I was pretty. But I didn’t say it first. 
The glass said it every morning. And when one 
sees a cheek like the rosy down on a peach, eyes 
soft and dark as a black pearl, their dark fringes 
almost too heavy for the white lids to lift, fea- 
tures like sculpture, and yellow hair shining like 
satin folds in its braids, and all that sort of thing, 
one would have to be a fool not to know whether 
the picture was good, bad, or indifferent. And 
so I knew that I was pretty; but I didn’t take 
much satisfaction in it; it never gave me a thrill 
of what J call vanity ; it was the source of almost 
constant mortification, on the other hand, and I 
would rather have been plain as Susan Winek- 
worth, and have had plenty to wear. 

Drab doesn’t show the dirt, and so my dresses 
were always drab. Remnants are cheaper than 
whole patterns, and so my dresses were combina- 
tions of two or three remnants. As for bonnets, 
I don’t believe I’d ever had an entirely new one. 
I made my own gloves—but it’s of no use going 
through the category of my wants: I wanted 
everything. 

And then you can't keep a pretty girl shut up 
from the rest of the human race, unless you put 
her in a convent; people will find her out; and by 
people I mean John Rokesby, and Paul Ventnor, 
and all the rest. To tell the truth, I didn’t so 
much mind John and Paul and all the rest, be- 
cause they had known me as a little rag-bag ever 
since I was born, and dear old John would have 
been only too glad to take me for better or worse, 
rags and all; and Paul I wouldn’t have had, you 
know, to save his soul—besides, Susan was in 
love with Paul. 

But when a whole parcel of gay and wealthy 
people came to the lovely little town for a two 
months’ visit, some at the Rokesbys’, and some 
at the inn, and some camping out on account of 
the survey of a line they were running from 
somewhere to nowhere, then it was different. 
I knew the first thing they’d say would be, 
“What a pretty girl!” and the next thing would 
be, “But isn’t she quite too awfully shabby!” 
And I couldn’t keep out of their sight ; for I had 
to go to the mail, and to the store, and to the 
mill, and to the station, and had to be seen out- 
doors, superintending the boys in picking and 
boxing and packing ; for all the income we had, 
mother and IJ and the children, was what we could 
make from our strawberry beds and orchard, and 
it was mighty little anyway, and mother was 
delicate, and I had to see to everything. 

It happened that I was down at the station, 
arranging with the freight agent for my straw- 
berry crates, on the day those people came; and 
I saw them, every one, and all their gay bustle, 
and all their pretty dresses—the girls’, I mean; 

nd I suppose they were travelling dresses too— 

likely the worst they had, and their worst so 

‘rpassing my best that they didn’t seem to 

to the same order of things. I had heard 

and the Rokesby girls talking of the ar- 

of these people, and of all the fine doings 

were {0 be; but I saw at a glance that I 

i have no share in the fine doings, unless it 

ld be ins pillow-case party, or something of 

kind, where everybody looked alike. They 

never heard of me, and so I looked at them 

1 impunity that day at the station, and decided 

t the tall dark fellow was Mr. Paget, and that 

‘htfully stylish tall sallow girl, in a dark blue 

ard, all puffs and ruffles 2nd shirrings and 

3 and ribbons, was his sister Miriam, and that 

blue-eyed beauty was Miss Mervin, and the 

s-headed girl was Maria, and the straight young 

uen were the surveyors. I needn’t have spent 

nuch time in guessing, either, for my ears are as 

good as telescope tubes, and I couldn’t help hear- 

ing what some of them were saying, as they stood 

waiting for somebody to classify their luggage. 

“ Deuced pretty girl, with the red gold hair there! 

Say, Sammy, wager a case of claret I’m on visit- 
ing terms with ber before to-morrow.” 

“You're a regular heart-breaker, Meare ; but 
I take you up.” 

“She’s one of ours, at any rate,” said another. 
“There’s John Rokesby going to speak with her. 
What uncommon luck that fellow has !—nothing 
to do, independent fortune, sound health—” 

“ And knows a pretty girl besides, Mervin.” 

But I didn’t let on, when mamma asked me if 
T had seen them, that that dark blue foulard had 
nearly smothered me with envy. 

“ What sort of looking people were they, Alice?” 
she asked, 


“Oh, city folks.” 

“Nicely dressed, I suppose ?” said mamma, tim- 
idly. 

“Oh, beautifully!’ And then mamma sighed, 
and began to speak, but thought better of it. I 
wouldn’t have you think that mamma was a silly 
or weak-minded woman; she wasn’t; but she had 
been young herself, and knew how young folks 
felt. But I guessed what she was going to say, 
and ran and threw my arms round her dear old 
neck, and cried, ‘‘ J don’t care about their fineries, 
not but the least bit; I'd rather have you and—” 

“T reckons ef you was all rigged out too, you'd 
look as scrumptious as any of them, Miss Al,” 
said Sissy, our little colored help. 

“We must find some way to get you a new 
dress, dear,” sighed mamma. 

“ Oh, a new dress won’t signify,” Isaid. “I'm 
not likely to see them—” 

“Not likely to see them ?” said mamma, up on 
one elbow. “I should like to know why not, in- 
timate as you are with the Rokesbys, and all? Of 
course you'll see them, and meet them frequent- 
ly. Mrs. Rokesby has sent for you to come up 
and spend the day to-morrow.” 

“Oh, it’s no use. I can’t go.” 

“Yes, you can. I’ve had old Margot do up 
your white dress to-day, and there’s nothing any 
prettier than white. We got out the strawberry 
stains. Speaking of them, we might give an aft- 
ernoon strawberry garden party while they’re 
here, Alice, and that would make you feel inde- 
pendent.” 

“Very,” said I, “when we'd have to go with- 
out butter and sugar, and live on beans fora month, 
to pay for the cake.” 

“T’d just as lief,” cried Egbert. 

“ And so’d I,” said Alec. 

“T doesn’t mind the beans,” said Sissy, “but 
sugar’s right hard to spare, Miss Al.” 

“Oh, well,” said I, “I guess you won’t have to 
spare it.” And then I went to meet John Rokes- 
by, who was coming round the lilac bushes, and I 
just had time to shut the wicket gate before a 
couple of gentlemen were at the other side of it, 
and he had turned, and hesitating half an instant, 
had introduced to me Mr. Paget and Lieutenant 
Savary and Mr. Mervin, and then an older gentle- 
man joined them, and he was Colonel Meare. I 
knew John didn’t like it, but he couldn’t help 
himself, and as soon as I saw his annoyance I be- 
gan to enjoy it. I didn’t mind them, if I was in 
my old gardening suit; but if it had been their 
sisters! However, I didn’t unlock the gate, or 
ask them across it. 

“ Rokesby stole a march on us, Miss Lamarte,” 
said Mr. Paget. “ But he’ll find that sort of thing 
won’t answer. We had heard from Miss Marcia 
all about you.” 

Allabout me! Did that mean my dresses too ? 
Well, if I had had all the purple and fine linen of 
the Queen of Sheba, I could not have held my 
head any higher than I did at that speech, al- 
though I knew how inconvenient it would be to 
keep up that style. And then I saw John’s eye 
twinkle, and I faced about ina second. ‘So have 
I heard all about you, Mr. Paget.” 

“What have you heard, may I ask?” said he. 
“That I, Alfred Paget, am poor, but confound- 
edly aristocratic.” Poor! I suppose he wasted 
more than we had to live on. “That—” 

“That Colonel Meare is a real heart-breaker, 
and that John Rokesby has uncommon luck. But, 
luck or not, I can’t ask your friends in, John, for 
it wouidn’t be luck at all if I caused Lieutenant 
Savary the loss of his case of claret. So I must 
say good-evening”; and I left them all aghast, 
and John the most of any; and wild horses 
wouldn’t have drawn me to Mrs. Rokesby’s next 
day, if she had not come after me with a pair of 
tame ones, and made such a fuss about it—for 
she was fond of me—and mamma setting in 
about it, and crying, and saying I was losing all 
my chances—that it was less trouble to go than 
to stay. But I can assure you that if I had re- 
ally been the Queen of Sheba, I couldn’t have 
been treated thereafter with more propriety; al- 
though John said, when he had a chance, that it 
was only the society manner of his friends, and 
I was very foolish to show temper; that they 
were all good fellows, and Colonel Meare was an 
excellent match. 

“Colonel Meare!” said I; “why, he’s bald! 
One would as soon think of marrying you, John.” 

“Well,” said Jobn, “am I, then, really so en- 
tirely out of the question? Have romance and 
I bade good-by ?” 

“As if there were any romance possible where 
people have known each other ever since they 
were born! Why, when I was two years old, you 
used to feed me with a—” 

“‘Maud with her sweet purse-mouth when my 
father dangled the grapes,’”’ quoted John. “ Yes, 
it’s uncommon luck to seem no better than an old 
man to—” 

“ Now, John, I heard your mother say you were 
getting morbid. Everybody grows old—if they 
live long enough. And truly I don’t think those 
grizzled curls of yours the least bit unbecoming.” 


“And couldn’t imagine why John left me in that 


sudden way. But I saw him presently leaning 
over that tall sallow Paget girl, and playing with 
her fan, and I felt as.if I always had hated that 
girl from the beginning of time. Still, I must 
acknowledge that by-and-by, when John took her 
to the piano, she did sing most deliciously ; but 
then, in the evening, when everybody was dan- 
cing—well, I never saw such dancing before, and 
hope I never shall again. Mrs. Rokesby said 
Hercdias’s daughter couldn’t have done anything 
more shameful, and she was glad neither Marcia 
nor I flung herself round in that style. But John 
and her other partners liked it, I noticed—at 
least everybody wanted to dance with her. Some- 
how, if she was lean and sallow, she was awful- 
ly handsome, and so was her brother, as I said 
once to John. 

“ He’s young too,” said John, “ and that seems 
to be your sine gua non, Alice.” 


“Tt isn’t yours,” said I, “for Miriam Paget's 
thirty if she’s a day.” 

And then John laughed, and went to take the 
seat that was always kept for him by Miriam Pa- 
get’s side. 

So the time went on, with rides and rows and 
Picnics and parties ; but it wasn’t very pleasant 
to me, and I excused myself from all I could; and 
the way that Miss Paget conducted herself about 
John was simply—simply outrageous! And it 
was no wonder that Mrs. Rokesby and Marcia 
were worried to death about it, while he hung 
round her like a moth round a candle, so dazzled 
that he was entirely unable to see her as she was. 

Marcia and her mother were to give a dinner 
party one day, and as our places adjoined, it was 
mamma who recurred to her former proposition 
that I should invite them all afterward into our 
garden, and wind up the evening out-doors with 
peaches and cream, for we had the first ripe 
peaches in that part of the country. I protested; 
but mamma had gotten it into her head, and said 
the peaches were there, and the cream wouldn't 
cost two dollars, and we could nip and save that 
from something else. And nobody but Sissy dis- 
sented, except myself, and I not because of the 
nipping and saving, but because I was tired of 
doing up that everlasting white dress overnight, 
and I did want a new one, after all. 

“Tm sure,” said mamma, “your white dress 
is a great deal prettier than Miss Mervin’s patch- 
work affair, that new thing—” 

“The ‘Illuminated Dress’? Oh, mamma, it 
was perfectly lovely! It looked just like a page 
from an old missal.”’ 

“T never saw an old missal,” said mamma, 
dryly. 

“Well, you know what I mean. Just a per- 
fect harmony of rich colors.” 

“It might have been made of an old bed-quilt,” 
persisted mamma. 

“What a shame,” I said, “that we haven’t any 
old trunks and chests full of brocades and fea- 
thers and things, the way girls in stories always 
have them turn up to fall back on! Just think 
what toilettes one could get up nowadays from 
such rich odds and ends !” 

“There’s the old chintz curtains in the attic,” 
said mamma, satirically. ‘ Nobody could tell that 
stuff from Miss Mervin’s.” 

And what mamma said made me think; and 
as soon as I began to think, I began to act; and 
before night I had the old chintz curtains wash- 
ed and dried and starched, and cut out and bast- 
ed together, and the sewing-machine was rattling 
away, and bands of plain colored cambric, that 
cost me just ten cents, contrasted with the great 
Oriental pattern, and there was some old insert- 
ing that I had, and ruffling here and puffing there, 
and when it was all done, and looped and draped, 
it really looked as if it might belong to some wo- 
man of wealth and style, for nobody else would 
dare to wear it. And then I remembered Alec’s 
old broad-brimmed fishing hat, discolored as dust 
and tan could make it. ‘ All the better,” said I to 
mamma’s remonstrance. And I lined it with my 
plain cambric, and there was some yellow mos- 
quito-netting in the house that had grown dull 
and dingy too. I took good care not to wash 
that, but I wrung it out of some mucilage water, 
and clapped it dry, and pulled it out, and wrapped 
it round that hat, and tied it down over the brim 
in a huge bow under my chin. “There,” said I, 
“that will set off my eyes, and deaden my hair— 
my hair’s too bright to be fashionable in this old 
gold mania. Don’t I look as if I’d just stepped 
out of an old illuminated manuscript, the Aov- 
maunt of the Rose, or—” 

“That you do!” said mamma. “ And I’m well 
enough to see to the peaches, and I’ll have the 
chairs all in the garden at seven o'clock.” And 
off I went. : 

“Oh!” said Miss Paget. “If you don’t look 
just like one of Burne Jones’s women !” 

“You look as if you had stepped out of one 
of William Morris’s medieval stories, dear,” said 
Marcia. 

But I saw Miss Mervin going over me critical- 
ly, and I saw a twinkle in John’s eye—for John 
was in the secret of the white dress—and I car- 
ried my head all the higher.. He wouldn’t be in 
the secret of this dress; I should not tell him a 
word about it, for the sake of having him tell 
Miss Paget what he'd think a good joke enough. 

Well, as I don’t care a copper now, although 
perhaps I did then, I will venture to say, vanity to 
the right about, that I couldn’t step without stum- 
bling over some victim that day, and without rip- 
ping a seam as well. All the gentlemen kept 
about me, before and after dinner, and I was just 
simpleton enough to like it, and to feel it rather 
a triumph than otherwise over the rich and for- 
tunate girls. Alfred Paget was on one side, and 
Colonel Meare on the other, and Lieutenant Sav- 
ary hovering about, and Mr. Mervin was pulling 
me Japanese lilies, and Miss Mervin was hanging 
behind and saying disagreeable things to Maria, 
as we went down the terraces and through the 
wicket into our own garden, where the boys and 
Sissy were ready to wait on us with peaches and 
cream, and where mamma looked lovelier than 
all the rest of us, lying in her white wrapper on 
the straw sofa under the tulip-tree. 

But of course as soon as I was there, I had to 
drop my réle of fine lady and belle for that of 
hostess and waiting-maid, and I was moving here 
and there, making this person and that more 
comfortable, when all at once I caught my dress 
in a thorn, aud such a slit as rent its way through 
that old stuff you never saw short of zigzag light- 
ning in a thunder-cloud. I ran into the house 
for some pins to catch it together, but thought 
then I had better take a hasty needle and thread ; 
and I was behind the window-screen, hurrying for 
dear life, when I heard voices, and there was Miss 
Mervin, with the party round her, giving some 
ribbons off her dress to Sissy, and mildly quizzing 
her the while. I stuck the needle in, and sallied 
out, for there was no knowing where that sort of 


thing would end. “You haven't given me any 
peaches and cream, Sissy,” said I, coming up. 

“Deed, miss,” said Sissy, “I’m that sorry! 
But the cream’s all done gone.” 

“Gone ?” I said, placidly. ‘Then run and get 
some more.” 

“For sure, Miss Al—wat ll I get it wif? Mis- 
sus gib me the very lastest cent she had for the 
cream for dese yer—” 

“Sissy !’’ 

“Poor Sissy!” murmured Miss Mervin. ‘“ Won't 
she pay for this with more than her last cent !”” 

“There’s plenty more cream—” 

“Plenty more ?” cried Sissy, joyously. ‘‘Whar’s 
it at” 

In the milk-room, to be sure. Make haste, 
Sissy.” 

“Lors, Miss Al! Ef you ain’t allus the one 
ter sabe ’pearances! I’d orter known you'd hab 
some lef’. Miss Al’s jess de cutest case,” said 
Sissy, then, to the assembled group, “for getting 
somefin outen nuffin! Dis yer gown she’s got 
on she made ob an ole bed-curting; an’ yer 
wouldn’t nebber dreamed "twas de ole mosquito- 
netting roun’ Mars’ Alec’s ole hat—she wouldn’t 
hab it done washed noways—” 

Struck to stone, if ever I was thankful in my 
life it was when John suddenly appeared, and 
taking Sissy’s shoulder, gave her a twist round 
the corner of the house and out of sight. 

“Is it really true?” said Miss Mervin, with 
sprightliness ; “and did you make that—that pe- 
culiar dress from an old bed-curtain? and is it 
mosquito-netting round Alec’s hat?” 

“What a triumph of art, Miss Lamarte!” sim- 
pered Maria Vergnes. 

“No,” said I then, recovering myself; “it’s 
the triumph of poverty. But it’s very good of 
you to take so much interest in my dress. I'll 
teach you all my art any day.” 

“Thanks,” said Maria, who wasn’t ill-natured 
herself. “But we shouldn’t look like you in it, 
if you did. And, indeed, I'd rather be able to get 
up such a dress as you have done than to be able 
to buy out Worth.” 

And at that little bit of kindness of course I 
burst into tears, and ran away as fast as I could 
to hide them. I didn’t know where, and never 
stopped till I found myself at the bottom of the 
orchard, face down on the grass, beneath the old 
hickory-tree. 

But John had come stalking close behind me, 
and in a minute there he was, lifting me from the 


88. 

“Oh, let me alone! let me alone!” I sobbed. 
“Oh, let me go! I want to get these rags off, and 
burn them up.” 

“What!” he cried, gayly. 
Dress »” 

“Yes, yes; it’s only shown me what a fool I 
was, trying to go where I didn’t belong. And I 
don’t care. I don’t want to belong there. I hate 
them all. I—” 

“You hate them all, Alice?’ he laughed. 
“You hate Marcia? My mother? Me?” 

“Tt’s no matter whether I hate you or not; it’s 
nothing to you. Nothing is anything to you, so 
long as you can have Miss Paget beside you.” 

“J don't want Miss Paget beside me.” 

“John!” 

“There’s only one person that I want beside 
me, and I want her for life. But—she—thinks 
I’m too old.” 

“Oh, John !” 

“And as for Miss Paget, she is going to ma) 
Culonel Meare.” = ibe tis 

“You don’t mean so!" And I started and look- 
ed up, for all this time it hadn’t seemed the least 
queer or unnatural that I was resting on John’s 
arm. “ Qh, John,” I said, “don’t you think it’s 
been real mean of you to pretend to make love 
to her, just so as to—” 

“To—well, to what 9” said John. 

“To—to make me see I couldn’t do without 
you,” I cried out, And the next moment John had 
taken possession of me again, and his lips were on 
mine, through all the rain of tears upon my face. 

“To think,” said he, “that kissing my little 
medieval maiden, in her Illuminated Dress, the 
darling, should taste just like kissing Lot’s wife !” 


“This Iluminated 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


Spanise Ceram.—One quart of milk, four eggs, half 
a box of gelatine. Pour half the milk on the gelatine, 
and let it stand an hour, Add the rest of the milk, 
and let all boil together. Separate the eggs, adding 
sixteen table-spoonfuls of the sugar to the beaten 
yolks, and four table-spoonfuls of sugar to the whites, 
When the milk and gelatine have boiled, add the yolka, 
When this cream is thick and smooth, take it off the 
fire, and let it get quite cool before adding the whites. 
Flavor with vanilla, and then pour into wetted moulds, 
to turn out like blanc-mange in a few hours. 

Warrxrs.—One pint of flour, balf a pint of milk, a 
tea-spoonful of butter, and a salt-epoonful of powder- 
ed cinnamon for flavoring. Made thus, these wafers, 
baked, of course, in regular wafer-irons, serve like 
crackers for the tea table. If wished to take the place 
of sweet cakes, add half a pound of sugar. The batter 
should be of the consistency of thick cream. A des- 
sert-spoonful is enough to put in the irons at once. 

SrRaAWBERRY CHARLOTTR.—Boil one ounce of gela- 
tine in a quart of new milk, after it has been left half 
an hour to soften in a emall portion snbtracted from 
the quart of milk. Beat separately until very light the 
whites and yolks of nine eggs; then mix them togeth- 
er, and beat in half a pound of sugar, which muet be 
white and pulverized. Pour the milk into them when 
about milk-warm. Now add all the cream that can 
be whipped from a pint. Have ready a tin or china 
mould of suitable size, lined with slices of sponge- 
cake. Cover the bottom witb a Jayer of canned or pre- 
served strawberries, sprinkled with sngar; then fill up 
the mould with your already stiffening Charlotte, place 
another Jayer of fruit lightly on the top, and after 
leaving for a few bours it will be ready to turn out 
into a flat devsert dish. It may be iced, or simply 
sanded with fine sparkling sugar. Vanilla is the fla- 
voring generally selected for the cream, but you can 
use any other flavoring extract you like better, pro-~ 
vided always that you do not put in too much, 


and filoselle silk. 


Fig. 1.—Sorceress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—SnHeLt anp Gotp 


Hair-Pins and Brooch- 


Figs. 1-4 show ornaments 
of various kinds for the hair 
and neck. Fig. 1, to be worn 
in the hair, consists of a branch 
of red coral encircled by gold 
beads, mounted on a long, stout 
The lace pin Fig. 2 simu- 
lates an antler’s tip wreathed with 


shell, with acorns and leaves in 
Figs. 3 and 4, brooch and 
hair-pin to match, are made of either 
gold or silver coins, a large one being 
used for the top, and one of smaller 
size for the pendant, as shown in the 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 116. 

THESE monograms are worked on batiste 
or linen in satin stitch with fine embroidery 
cotton in a single color or in contrasting 
colors. 


Lambrequin for Work-table Covers, 
Baskets, etc.—Chain, Stem, and 
Herring-bone Siitch Embroidery. 


See illustration on page 116. 

Tuts lambrequin is worked on a founda- 
tion of black cloth with double crewel wool 
After the design has been 
transferred to the material from Fig. 44, 
Supplement, the uppermost palm in the mid- 
dle point is outlined in chain stitch with blue 
wool, which is run in back stitch with old 
gold silk; the chain stitch is bordered on 
the outer edge with herring-bone stitch in 
old gold silk, and on the inner edge with 
stem stitch in blue wool, and herring-bone 
stitch in brown wool; for the centre the 
three leaflets are worked in diagonal button- 
hole stitch with red wool, ornamented in 
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Lace Pry. 


es, Figs. 1-4. 


The pin is of tortoise- 


Fig. 2.—Resstan Peasant Girt.—(For pattern 
and description see SuppL, No. VIL, Figs. 30-32.) 


Fig. i.—Lapy’s Douro. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 19-25. 


S BAZAR. 
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herring-bone stiteh with 
old gold silk, and edged 
with a thread of yellow- 
ish-brown filoselle sill 
sewn down with similar 
silk in overcast stitch; 
the edge above them is 
worked in button-hole 
stitch with réséda wool, 
and in herring-bone stitch 
with black silk, while the 
spray proceeding from it 
is in herring-bone stitch 
of pink wool. The palm 
projecting from above 
and below the one just 
described is outlined in 
chain and stem. stitch 
with red wool, ornament- 
ed as shown in the illus- 
tration in stem and her- 
ring-bone stitch with old 
gold silk; the centre is 
worked’ with brown, blue, 
and pink wool in her- 
ring-bone and button-hole 
stitch, and edged in stem 
stitch with old gold silk ; 
the point Russe in the 
leaf points below it is 
worked in’ similar’ silk. 
The stem and the calyx 
of the drooping flower 
are worked in chain stitch 
with réséda wool, and 
edged in stem stitch with 
wool of a lighter shade ; 
the centre is worked with 
blue, brown, and pink 
wool in chain and button- 
hole stitch, and with old 
gold and light brown filo- 
selle silk in herring-bone 
stitch. The stems of the 
leaf sprays are worked 
with brown wool in stem 
stitch, the leaves in chain 
stitch with olive wool in 
several shades and _ filo- 
selle silk in similar shades. 
The remaining flowers, 
buds, and leaf sprays are 


executed ina similar man- * 


ner, The narrow border 
at the lower edge of the 
Jambrequin is worked in 
satin, stem, chain, her- 
ring- bone, and button- 
hole stitch with wool and 
silk in colors to corre- 
spond with those used in 
the embroidery above it. 
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No. VI., 


Fig. 3.—Princess CaRnivat. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—GentcEMan’s Domino. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
gs. 26-29. 


Fig. 4.—Frenco Peasant Girt. 
For description sec Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Harr- ne 

Pin with Corns. mow 
WITH 
Corns. 


Linen Gauze 
and Lace Collar. 

See illustration on 

page 117. 

Tue collar of white 
linén gauze is faced an 
inch wide on the wrong 
side with white batiste, 
which is fastened down 
with herring-bone stitches 
worked from the right side. 
The collar is edged with lace 
three inches wide, and is at- 
tached at the right side to a 
jabot, which consists of “| 
straight strip of linen gauze te 
inches long and two inches Wide, 
ornamented in herring-borz stitch 
with white cotton, and edged with 
lace set on in curves, The jabot is 
held together in front by two folded 
cross pieces ef linen gauze. 


HOW TO RE-COVER CHAII 


FTEN would we re-cover some of o 
old, faded chairs, but. dare not a 
tempt it, lest we make, in our inexpe 
rience, a sorry job. A few hints on the 
subject will enable the most timid to be- 
come with success their own upholsterers. 
The nails must first be drawn from the 
old cover, and this is best accomplished by 
first loosening them, placing a screw-driver 
or chisel against their sides, and hammer- 
ing them. When the old-cover has been 
removed, lay it over the new material, and 
cut the latter carefully out, making all the 
slits and markings with pins where the 
arms are to come, so that in placing it on 
the chair it will not be drawn either to one 
side or the other. There are three pieces 
—one for the bottom, one for the back, 
and the third for the outside and back part 
of the chair. For buttons, button-moulds 
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covered with the material used for the chair would do, but the prunella 
or velvet buttons, which all the upholsterers have, are better. After 
carefully placing the piece cut out for the seat of the chair over it and 
fitting it exactly, begin to button it down. Take a long mattress nee- 
dle, thread it with string, and push it from the under side of the chair 
up in the place which marks the position of the old button through 
the new cover. Then force the button on the needle and twine, 


Fig. 1. 
PAINTED 
FEATHER 
Fan. 


Fig. 2.—Netrrp 
Mirt, 


Fig. 3.—Kip Giove with 
SILVER FRINGE. 


Fig. 4.—Gortp Finicrer 
NECKLACE. 


Suran Orera Hoop, 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 17 and 18, 


and pass the needle down again through the cover one- 
eighth of an inch from where it came up; pull the twine 
very tight, and tie in a tight knot. A knot used by the 
trade, which is better, is made by holding one end of the 
string in the left hand, passing the twine under and 
through the loop from the under side. This knot will run 
up close, and can be tied fast without slipping. The cov- 
er must be folded by the buttons, and made to lie smooth- 
ly. After the buttons are all fastened, nail on the cover 


CasHMERE Dress FoR YOUNG GIRL. 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1*, 1°-2*, and 2°. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt From 14 10 16 Years oxp. 


NNT on | 
ial ler ! 


Back AnD Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. ILL, Figs. 6-16. 


Lapy’s Corset. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 35-48. 


of the back, pinning it to keep it in place, and button it down 
in the same way. Pin the outside of the back on, which re- 
quires no tufting, and nail it smoothly with the tacks quite 
close together, turning a little of the material under to make 
it'stronger. The braid is put on last of all, and can be either 
tacked on with gimp tacks or sewn If it is sewn, the nee- 
dle used is shaped like a crescent, And now our chair is 
finished, and will quite pay for the trouble. 


Fan, Gloves, and Necklace, Figs. 1-4. 

Tue fan, Fig. 1, is made of black feathers, with the tips curled on one 
side, mounted on ivory sticks ; 
painted with sprays of bright-colored flowers and birds. Fig. 2 is a long- 
wristed mitt in hand-made netting of light silk, to be worn with 
half-long sleeves. 

the back, and is trimmed at the wrist with three rows of silver 


both the sticks and the feather cover are 


The kid glove, Fig. 8, has heavy stitching on 


-, 
4 


+ 


as 


CuENILLE CLotH Opera Hoop. 

For description see Supplement. 
bullion fringe, as seen in the illustration, Fig. 4 shows 
a neck chain and locket in gold filigree. 


PAINTING ON BROWN PAPER. 

ROWN paper of the darkest shade and thickest 

texture, and gray paper of a cool granite tint, are 
just now much in demand as materials for painting 
upon for dados, panels, cornices, book-covers, and other 
things. They give a background on which the light and 


~ 
—~ 
= 


HANDKERCHIEF APRON. 
Tor description see Supplement. 
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shade are at once relieved; and while gray paper 
is the softest, brown paper, partly by the con- 
trast of its rough surface, gives the most relief. 
The best brown paper for the purpose is the 
stout, continuous kind used by paper-hangers 
and upholsterers for backing. 

The colors are oil-paints, in tubes, or water- 
colors, well ground with Chinese white, used 
with fine bristle or red sable brushes. Another 
method is to lay on the Chinese white, well 
ground to the consistence of thin cream, and 
when it is dry, to paint over it with ordinary 
water-colors. Red sable brushes are also the 
best for both the latter. Minute finish is out of 
character with the kind of work; the effects 
should be put in broadly, and the designs be dis- 
tinct and of few large objects. Brown paper 
will not bear much India rubber, and in laying 
on the Chinese white it is better, if possible, to 
do so without any outline at all. If one is ne- 
cessary, it should be either transferred or sketch- 
ed in with charcoal, which can be dusted off if a 
mistake is made. Neither paper requires sizing 
previously or varnishing afterward. All water- 
color painting, on whatever material, can be re- 
moved, and therefore smudged, with water ; there- 
fore door panels, book covers, or anything else 
to be painted, must be carefully cut out, fixed in 
place with embroidery paste, and left to dry 
thoroughly before the coloring is begun. A dado 
ean only be properly put up by the paper-hanger. 
Book covers should be turned over the edges, 
and faced with colored paper. 


ANSWERS 7:0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Donna.—An article about painting in of] on satin 
and silk was published in Bazar No. 50, Vol. XIII. 
Beige-color is the light brown of natural wool. Ré- 
séda is mignonette-color, which is grayish-green, al- 
most olive, in hue. 

Apprr.—Brown canvas bound with darker brown 
braid is suitable for a travelling bag, but gentlemen 
prefer the larger valises that are made of leather. 

Mrs. M. L.—The front windows should all be fur- 
nished alike with white or écru holland shades, and 
scrim curtains that are trimmed down the inside with 
antique ineertion and lace. These are used all winter 
in the city, but you can have warmer draperies inside 
the roome if you like. If you are fond of color, you 
might have the dark red or green shades that are now 
trimmed with white lace across the bottom, and in- 
stead of scrim you can use Madras muslin for curtains, 
In your bay-window the shades are next the glass, and 
the drapery curtains hang in the arch. The other 
“necessary articles in the parlor” are a sofa, or per- 
haps two, with easy-chairs of two or three sizes, up- 
holstered like the sofas, and some light fancy chairs 
of various kinds. A table for a card-receiver and for 
flowers, and a cabinet for bric-d-brac, with some at- 
tractive pictures, vases, and brasses, can be added at 
your leisure. 

E. M. Y.—Your ideas about making the plain and 
striped dreas are excellent. A dress similarly made 
will answer for a party dress, as rich satins—white, 
blue, or pink—are now made in this peasant fashion, 
and trimmed with shaded bead passementerie, and 
with velvet or plush facings. 

A Constant Reapre.—A lady who invites a gentle- 
man to be her escort should properly provide the car- 
riage, while it is his part to attend her to the supper- 
room, and to offer her all needful attentions, without 
interfering with her liberty of action. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the usages of the best so- 
ciety do not permit a young lacy to go to a party 
without a chaperon, and escorted only by a young gen- 
tleman. 

Hovsexrrere.—Very pretty thin spreads for beds, 
with pillow-shams to match, are made of scrim, with 
antique lace centre, a wide insertion of the same lace, 
and an edging. There are also many entirely made of 
the lace, but you will find most ladies like them with 
part of white muslin. These are worn over a color to 
match the prevailing color of the room. 

Bearua.—All hand-made laces are called real lace ; 
imitation laces are those that are made by machine. 

Mus. J. M. N.—A coat-basque with box pleats be- 
hind is best for the black cashmere dress. Have the 
skirt with full back breadths, a narrow side gore each 
side, and a gored front breadth. Then use cither 
black plush or else the less expensive striped or bro- 
caded velvet, that is sold for $2 a yard, for a Byron 
collar, square pockets, cuffs, and side panels that near- 
ly meet at the top of the skirt in front, and have a 
sash of soft Surah satin bang down the front between 
the panels. 

E. W. G.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 3, 
Vol. XIV., for bints about the pretty dark warm dresses 
of cashmere and plush that are worn by small children 
—both boys and girls alike—from two or three years 
of age upward. Plush and cloth are most used for 
their walking coats, but those of velvet are also seen. 
White thick lace is preferred for trimming, but fur is 
also used. The shape of these coats is very simple. 
They are long, with double or single breasted front, 
and wide French back with pleats below the waist, or 
without them if the child is a pluinp figure. Colored 
dresses, with flannel for general use, are now as much 
used as white dresses for small boys. Black buttoned 
boots, without heels, and leggings to match the cloak, 
are chosen. Put a quilted silk lining in a French cap 
for a baby of six months. Long cloaks are retained 
for such babies until apring. Sashes are little used 
with their white slips of muslin. 


ARCHERY. 
Tue Executive Committee of the National 
Archery Association of the United States is now 
in session at the office of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mr. G. F. E. Prarsat, No. 298 Fulton 
§t., Brooklyn, prepared to receive applications 
from archery clubs in any State of the Union 
for admission into the National Association. 
As the Grand Annual Meeting of the National 
will be held in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, during 
the second week of July, at which none but 
members of National Clubs will be allowed to 
compete, it is advisable that applications for 
membership be made immediately to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, who will afford all necessary 
information, with copies of the Constitution, By- 
laws, ete.—[ Com. ] 


“GRATITUDE AND DUTY.” 

Hon. Wm. D. Keusry says ina letter to Dr. Strarxny: 
“Gratitude to you and duty to those who may be euf- 
fering as I was from Chronic Catarrrh and almost 
daily effusions of blood, in Breas or less quantities, 
impel :ne to say to you, and to authorize you to give 
any degree of publicity to my asxertion, that the use of 
your Compound Oxygen at intervais has so far restored 
my health that I am not conscious of having discharged 
any blood for more than a year; and my cough, the 
severity of which made me a frequent object of sym- 
pathy, has disappeared.” Our Treatise on Compound 

xygen sent free. Address Dra. Srarkey & Pavun, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Phila., Pa.—{Com.] 


AGNES BOOTH. 
Messrs, RIKER & Son: Park Theatre. 
I find your American Face Powder very satis- 
factory in every respect. Yours truly, 
—[Con.] Acnes Boora. 


No chemist can find anything in Hanford’s None 
Such Baking Powder except pure Grape Cream Tartar 
and finest Bicarb. Soda. No starch or flour used as in 
all other kinds. Sold by all leading grocers.—{Com.] 


ADVERTISHMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry, Can be. eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
cerebral congestion, &c.. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole my aera 
Pharmacien de 1" Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
75 cents the box. 


PICTURE FRAMES. It 
will surety pay you to write 
for my Illustrated Catalogue 
(free) of styles and prices. 


S.H. MacEtwar, Mfr., 202 & 204 Wabash Av., Chicago 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette, 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


Also, Epna’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon nee. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


a 
66 
“WAVE” 
The unparalleled success of 
~ this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
dil the DECIDED IMPROVED 
MAM? APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
(at the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priy- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of NIRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLE, 


Thousands of Ladies in Europe and America having 
used Mme, LEWENBERG’S PASTILLES de FLOR- 
ENCE (white and tinted) since 1858, testify to their 
purity, beautiful and refresbing effect upon the skin. 
At Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, 


nea ME ray, 


EAD the new book The Canary—mating, breeding, 
care, management,diseases,&c. Handsomely bound 
and illustrat Sold everywhere. 25c. ; by mail, 28c. 
Sineer Gravew Parse Co., Pub’s, 582 Hudson St., N.Y. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
And BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


The latest novelties in Front Pieces from $1 00 
upward. 


Marie Antoinette Switches, all Jong hair, 
drexses the hair for front aud back, from $6 00 each 
upward. 

Gray Hair a Specialty. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 

Eugentie’s Secret of Beauty, a specialty, 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face Powders, in 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per box. 

Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 und $1 50 per bottle. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Avenue. 


M, FERRY 2, 
s Descrl? o PoiGZOL5 gay 


Will be mailed rree to all applicants, and to customers without 
ordering it. 
about 200 


Send for it. 


Addres: 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


POND’S EXTRACT. 


Subdues inflammation, Controls all Hemorrhages, 
Acute and Chronic ; Venous and Mucous. 


POND’S EXTRACT is the 
CATARRH only specific for this disease, 
= Cold in Head, &c. Our Ca- 


tarrh Cure (7 cents), specially prepared to meet 
serious cases, contains all the curative "eral 
of POND’S EXTRACT; our Nasal Syringe 
(25 cents), invaluable for use in catarrhal affections, is 
simple and effective. Sold by all respectable druggists, 


as) 


MUSTACHE AND WHISKERS. 
he ae po Elixir did thie and will do it on either 


, Sertain in eect: PR’ g post= 
|, Ze. 3 for Ke. stamps or silver. SMITH & CO., 
Bole Agents., Palatine, Iie, (Strictly genuine.) 


RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. ) 


Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). 


box, 25 cents. 


To suit all complexions, Per 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 
ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 

Linda Dietz, 
Effie Ellsler, 
Marie Litta, 
E. von Stamwitz, 


MINNIE HAUK, 


. Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


and many others, 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 


Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 
Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Purest and 
Most Satisractory Skin Lotion in existence, being Posrrrvery Guaranteed free from Arsenio, CORROSIVE 


Sustuars, Leap, Bismuru, Cuarkx, Wurtinc, MaGcnesta, or aNyTuING detrimental. 


Sold everywhere. 


The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
viz.: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York. 


fail to relieve after a reasonable time. 


Having purchased the sole right to introduce them in America, we will 
send them on trial, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00, which will be returned if they 
Remittances can be made in Check, 
Draft, Post-Office Order, Currency, or Stamps, and should be made payable to 


YOU HAVE BEEN IMPOSED UPON IF YOU HAVE BOUGHT A “BATTERY,” “PAD,” OR “MEDAL,” THINKING IT WAS THE 
GENERATOR. SEE THAT THE NAME “PALL MALL” IS STAMPED ON THE BACK. 


THE LONDON GALVANIC GENERATOR, 
> REMEDY, 


NOW OFFERED TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC BY THE 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 


Pall Mall Electric Association 


OF LONDON, 


When Worn Like @ Pad, Quickly Cures 


Stomach, Liver, and Kidney Complaints, 

Constipation, Gout, Debility, Heartburn, 

Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Weak Stomach, 

Dyspepsia, Aches and Pains, Weak Back, 

Flatulency, Lumbago, Nervous Troubles, 

Sciatica, Vertigo, Indigestion, and all 
their Complications, 


There is no Waiting, it Acts Immediately! 
A Guarantee goes with every Generator. 


OUR MOTTO BEING, “NO CURE, NO PAY.” 


A great revolution in Medical Practice has spread 
throughout England. It has been discovered that 
most remarkable cures attend the application of small 
Galvanic Generators to diseased parts of the body. Ex- 
Peres has shown that they act immediately upon the 

dlood, nerves,and tissues, producing more relief in a few 
hours than medicine has given in weeks and months. 
There is no shock or unpleasant feeling attending their 
use, and they can be worn day or night, interfering in 
no way with the dress or occupation of daily life. Full 
directions accompany each one. Every mail brings us 
the most gratifying reports from those using them. 


Mention this Paper. 


them for you. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, No, 842 Broapway, New Yorx;3 or we will send them by 
Express, C.0.D., with privilege of opening and examining, but the Express 
Charges will add considerably to your cost; or ask your Druggist to obtain 
Agents wanted in every town. 


ml HHP ty 
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STERN BROTHERS, |!" JONES 1540] (EORGE KEYES’ SON & C0, 


32, 34,36 West 23d St., N.Y., 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


French Lingerie 


AND 


Their Own Make Undergarments, 


Which for Styles, Finish, and Excellent 
Shape will be found far superior to 
that of any other house, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Orders by mail will receive our best 
and prompt attention, 


STERN BROTHERS. 
BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
>» ot 

Nitigs<srath 4 a \ 

iW CORSET. 

i? Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
y coiled wire springs, which al- 
| lows the corset to yield readily 
y 4 
| \Y e. Recommended by our best 
eS Y hysicians as not injurious to 
< ro) pack fealth. For sale by Chicago 

\WERN fs! Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 

ARRANTED CB Chicago, Il. Price by mail, 
(OPPOSITE DOMESTIO BUILDING.) 

Splendid assortment of designs and commenced 
work, CREWELS, SILKS, FLOSSES, &c. 
Best Goods. Lowest Prices. Catalogues free. 

1881. 


with every movement of the 
MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
. 


wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 

Decorative Art Needlework. 


= ever made is thus secured. 
BENTLEY BROS., 856 Broadway, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year............$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year............++ +. 400 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harprr’s Ma@azine..... 
Harvrr'’s Werkuy....... > One Year........... $10 v0 
Harper’s Bazar. ae 


Harrer’s Magazine. 

Harrne’s WEEKLY . oh One Year...... eaves 7 00 
Harrer’s MaGazin aot > 

Haxper'’s Bazak.........$ One Year......,c0s05 7 00 
Harrer’s WEEKLY....... , 

Harrer’s Bazan......... One Year.........+.. 7 00 


Surely, no cultivated home wil] be without its 
means of entertainment where these periodicals come 
as guests, and no home in which they are taken can 
be classed as other than cultured. * * * How fresh, 
how varied, and how stimulating are the four publica- 
tions which we have mentioned !—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Offce 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
pers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs, 


t#- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
~vill be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


{O(CESEEDS! BEST OFFERYET 


‘tal wit prove it, For 1c. or five 3c. stamps, I will 
‘d, Froetesia, 5 papers thoicest Seeds: Verbena 
mm 100 kirids), Double Crown Aster (mixed colors), New 
val Mignonetia, Sweet William (finest mixed), White 
srlasting; for 2be. the above and 5 more: Scarlet 
via, Phlox (16 colors.mixed), Evening Primrose, Prize 
New Illus- 
erst, Mass. 


(mixed colors), Pink Ageratum, and m: 
ted Seed Catalogue. L. W. GOODELL, 


ILTON’S DESIGN CARDS for Hand Painting in 
Water Colors. Two new series-of six cards each 
* Valentines, now ready. Price 50 cents for each 
cies, All the colors necessary for painting. these 
cards are in . 
Tilton’s Decorative Art Color Box. 
Ten moist water colors and three brushes in a Ja- 
panned tin box. Price 50 cents. Either of the above 
sent by mail on receipt of price by 
8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. - 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as ‘* Harper's Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


$30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 
Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 
—_—mmmmans Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


WINTER GOODS REDUCED, 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O-V-O__ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. O 0 GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O OG cROCKERY. 


oO — 
O CHINA. 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. I 


x 7 en 
>, JONES .° 
SHOES. OU LACES. 
CARPETS. “U O GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERYOO oO” ~—sHosIERY. 
rurniturs. [% Aa MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. OG Gere Rosato ae 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
WINTER CATALOGUE. Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 
Unegualled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES ini isase JONES 


and 19th St. 


gcs FREE. 


Send us your Address 


ON A POSTAL CARD, 


AND WE WILL SEND YOU OUR INTERESTING 
AND VALUABLE PAMPHLET FOR LADIES ON 


Shopping in New York. 
ENRICH BROTIERS, 


285 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE. 
Over 800 varieties. Fresh . B 
home-grown and imported. 
10 cent pkts. for 5 canta: ot 
Verbenas, Roses, and other 
D. 0. McGRAW, Riverside 


St. Valentine's Day, 1881, 


THE LOVER'S DICTIONARY: 


A POETICAL TREASURY 
OF 


LOVER’S THOUGHTS, FANCIES, 
ADDRESSES, and DILEMMAS. 


Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References 
as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to the 
Study of the Tender Science. 

826 pp., Post 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
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HOPE™:.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERTECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. A|l 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 


refer to those using them. Send for descriptive circular. 
Address JOHN GARMORE & O0., 
t 8. W. Corner Sth & Race Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


$55 66 Agents’ profit per Week. “Will 


rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
. G. Ripxout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


349, 351,353 Sth Ave. 


NOW OUR INVENTORY OF STOCK IS TAKEN 
AND WE ARE DETERMINED TO CLEAR OUT 
OUR WINTER GOODS AT A GREAT LOSS, IN 
ORDER TO MAKE IMMEDIATE ROOM FOR OUR 
INCOMING STOCK OF SPRING GOODS, WHICH 
WE INTEND SHALL NOT FALL SHORT OF ANY 
IN NEW YORK CITY FOR QUALITY, PRICE, 
OR ASSORTMENT. 

WE ARE NOW SELLING HEAVY TWILLED 
SERGES AT 15c. PER YARD—WORTH 25c.—IN 
NAVY BLUES, SEAL BROWN, PLUMS, BLACKS, 
AND GARNET COLORS. 

THESE GOODS ARE SPECIAL BARGAINS. 

LAST SALE OF WINTER CASHMERES THIS 
WEEK. 

SPLENDID QUALITY BLACK CASHMERE AT 
75c., WORTH 90c.3; AT 85c., WORTH $1 00; 
AT $1 00, WORTH $1 25. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


COTTON FABRICS. 
Now opening, Spring Styles, viz.: French 
Cambrics and Percales, Batistes, ‘‘ Ander- 
son” Scotch Zephyr Ginghams, Printed 
Satines, Cheviots, &c. 


Broadway & (9th St, 


The Only Remedy Fj 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


wes it wonderful A 
power to cure all diseases. Y 


We Sick? 


—— 
Because we allow these great organs to be- 
oisonous h 


come clogged or torpid, and 
mors are therefore forced 
chat be expelled naturally. 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 

causing free 
& Pesort Oi rated to throw off disease. 
Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? Y 
Y Why frightened over disordered K dneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ¥ 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in A 
A health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and) 
One will make six qts of Medicine. 
@ 


package 
Ga tt Druggqist, he will order 
oF ee you. Price, $1.00 ¢ 


or 
WELLS, “MOHABDSON & 80 
| (Will send post paid.) 


Art Embroideries, | 
Art Needlework, 


Art Decorations. 


For full information how to obtain designs, patterns, 
colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 
broidery, &c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
with 3c. stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 


. Quality 
its to persons 


rpassed. 
ordering. Catalogue of New Seeds an 
‘ree, INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, 


h Finest Chromo, Gilt, & Colored Scroll Cards ever sold 
only 10c. Ag’tsSamples 10c, G. A.Spring, Northford, Ct. 


$5 tO $20 Refay, at ome: Samples worth $% free, 


50 Bow, Motto,Chromo, Horse Shoe,Scrolls &c.Cards, 
a with name,in Case 10c, F.W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 


6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
6 free. Address H. Hauxerr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


53 Gilt Edge,Chromo, Snowflake,Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt'g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tevrz & Co.,Augusta,Maine. 


50 All Lithographed Chromo Cards, no two alike, 10¢. 
Agts. big Outjit,10c. Globe Card Co., Northford, Ct. 


Hy 0 Gold, Figured, and Actress Chromos, 10c. Agent’s 
Sample Book, 25c. SEAVY BROS., Northford, Ct. 
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L 
THE LIFE OF CICERO. By Antuoxy Tro.tiore. 
In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


IL. 

A CENTURY OF DISHONOR. A Sketch of the 
United States Government’s Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. By H. H., Author of “ Verses,” 
“Bits of Travel," &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Ill. 

SHAKSPERE; a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. 
By Epwarp Downen, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Dublin, Vice-Presi- 
dent of “The New Shakspere Society.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. ° 

IV, 


ISLAND LIFE; or, The Phenomena and Causes of 
Insular Fannas and Floras. Including a Revision 
and attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological 
Climates. By Aurrep Russet Wattaor, Author of 
‘The Malay Archipelago,”’ “‘ Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Animals,” &c. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Svo, Cloth, $4 00, 


THE HUMAN RACE, and Other Sermons. Preached 
at Chelteuham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late 
Rev. Frepertox W. Rouerrson, M.A., Incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Vi. 
WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myers. 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. = 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Joun Morury. 
ready: 
Worvswortn. By F. W. H. Myers.—Looxe. B: 
Thomas Fowler.— Byron. By John Nichol. _2 
Jounson. By Leslie Stephen.—E. Guspon. By J.C. 
Morison.—Soorr. By R. H. Hutton.—Sueriry. By 
J. A. Symonds.—Gotnsmrra. By William Black.— 
Home. By Professor Huxley.—D. Deror. By Wil- 
liam Minto. —R. Borns. By Principal Shairp. — 


Edited by 
The following volumes are now 


Spenser. By Dean Church.—Tuackrray. By An- 
thony Trollope.—Burxe. By John Morley. —Mit- 
ron. By Mark Puattison.—Sourney. By Edward 


Dowden.—Bunyan. By James Anthony Fronde.— 
Cuavoerr. By Adolphus William Ward.—Cowrrnr. 
By Goldwin Smith.—A. Porpr. By Leslie Stephen, 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume, 


Hawruorne, By Henry James, Jr. 12mo,Cloth,$1 00. 
ngee 

DR, SCHLIEMANN'S ILIOS. _Ilios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an 
Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry Soutir- 
MANN, Author of “Troy and its Remaius,” ‘* My- 
cene,” &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes. 
With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Illustrations. Im- 
perial Syo, Uluminated Cloth, $12 00. 

VIII. 

PASTORAL DAYS; or, Memories ofa New England 
Year. By W. Hamu-ton Ginson. Superbly Ilustra- 
ted. 4to, Uluminated Cloth, Gilt Edges,$7 50. 

Ix. 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished 
Journals and Correspondence. By Dr.W. G. Brarxir, 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


a 

KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea. By ALexanpDer Wintiam Kixorakr. 
Vol. IV., The Winter Troubles, now ready, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the first three volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 each.) 

xi. 

DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Endurance. By Samurt Smties, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, 
$100. (Uniform with Self-Help, Character, and Thrift, 
by the same author, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume.) 
Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

XIL. 

FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING, Glimpses of Amer- 
ican Natural History. By Exnesr Inexxsoun, L- 
lustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

XIII. 

OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES, By Curaruzs 
Carteron Corrin. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with The Boys of '76 and 
The Story of Liberty. 


SE 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Washington Square. By Henry James, Jr. Illus- 


trated. $1 25. 
Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Waxxaog, 
$1 50. 


Better than Good. By Annie E. Riprey. 15 cents. 
The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 10 cents, 
The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. C. J.Emoarr. 20 cents, 
Little Pansy. By Mrs. Ranvouru, 20 cents. 

Dr. Wortle’s School. By Anruowy TRo.iore. 15 cts. 
The Rebel of the Family, ‘By E. Lynn Linton. 20 cts. 
Love and Life. By Cuanorre M. Yonex. 15 cents. 
A Confidential Agent. By ¢ James Payn. 15 cents. 
Endymion. By the Earl of. BeaconsFietp. 15 cents. 


He that Will Not when He May. By Mrs. Ourruar. 
15 cents. se 


By B. H. Buxton. 
Horace McLean. By Arion O'Hanton. 15 cents. 


From the Wings. 15 cents. 
Missing. By Mary Cxou. Hay. 20 cents. 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Cranx Russer.. 15 cts. 
Justas] Am. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents, 

t@” Harrre & Broruenrs will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ya” Hanrrr’s Cararocux mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 
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FACETIZE. 


Axsout three months back 
a physician advised a young 
Frenchman to take gym- 
nastic exercise as a pre- 
ventive against obesity. A 
few days ago, meeting the 
patient with his servant 
the doctor was astonished 
to see that the master had 
grown immensely stouter, 
while the servant was as 
thin as a shadow. “How 
is this?” he asked. The 
explanation was that the 
young man, considering 
the tumblings and climb- 
ings derogatory to his dig- 
nity, had made his servant 
use the horizontal bars and 
climb the ropes. 

oo 

An old East Indian cap- 
tain gave up sea-faring, and 
was having a house built 
in which to end his days in 
peace. One morning, while 
watching the carpenters, 
he noticed that they let bits 
of lath and the like drop 
down between the partitions, and he ordered them to 
take all the loose pieces out. The workmen obeyed, 
grumbling that they did not see what difference it 
made. “All the difference in the world, you lub- 
bers!” retorted the irate captain. ‘ Do you think I 
want to be annoyed, whenever she rocks, by the rat- 
tle of the rubbish in the partitions 2?” 


ooo 
“(My case is just here,” said a citizen to a lawyer, 
the other day: “‘ the plaintiff will swear that I hit 
him; I will swear that I did not. Now what can you 
lawyers make out of that if we go to trial?” 
* Five dollars seat was the prompt reply, as he 
extended his hand. 


A Growrne Invustry—Farming. 


aE 

When @ld Mrs. Bunsby had got through reading in 
the paper an account of the last great fire, she raised 
her spectacles from her eyes to the top of her head, 
and remarked, “If the city firemen would wear the 
genuine home-knit stockin’s, such as we make and 
wear in the country, they wouldn’t be a bustin’ of 
their hose at every fire.” 

a 

A Srranprp Heecanman.—A drover fresh from the 
land of heather, whose kuowledge of the sea and its 
ebb and flow was confined to a grand idea of its mag- 
nitude, arrived one day at the Craig Pier, Dundee, 
with a flock of sheep, intending to cross over to Fife. 
It being low water, and the boat already well laden, 
the captain told him that he must wait for an hour, 
as he was afraid he would not have water enough to 
float from the pier. ‘‘ Water enough!” quoth John 
Highlandman, with amazement. ‘Och, man, if she 
dinna hae water enough in ta big muckle sea, whar 
will she get it?” 


One can not be rude to a lady, even 
though she be a book canvasser. ‘ 
“T think I heard the gentleman who 
runs the powder-mill in the next office 
frequently say he would like one of 

those very books.” 
(Ha! it works. She goes. 


The proprietor of a mineral spring at Carls- 
bad knows some English; and he writes what 
he knows with a fluent ease and freshness 
which can not be too much admired. The 
following specimen of his literary skill—an 
advertisement copied from one of his bottles 
—seems to possess, as it were, some of the 
sparkle of the mineral waters themselves: 
“Warning. Only the above-mentioned pack- 
et up is the very pure salt of the Sprudel, be- 
cause it is produced by the inspection of the , 
town officers. But that salt packet up in wooden 
boxes, and also trading with that is false and coun- 
terfeit ; and it is our duty to let this be a warning 
to the gentlemen and ladies to buy it.” 
—— 
A Dry Susseor—An Egyptian mummy. 
eines 


Marerramiras, “ You’ve got the basket. Now 
go and take my compliments to Mrs, Hodge, and 
ask if she can oblige me with a dozen new laid-eggs. 
Well, what are you waiting for ?” 

Brwwoer. “Please, mum, where’s the compli- 
ments ?” 


——>—_ 


“Ts it law you're talking about? Look, now: 
whin I was a saudger I shot twinty men for the na- 
tion, and it gave me a pinshun ;- but if I was only to 
shoot wan stray fellow for meself, bedad, I’d be 
tried for murther. There’s law for yez.” 

— a 


A Sounp Tuarasuinec—Beating a drum, 


Of course there are some of us who are a trifle 
bored when ~~ to listen a second time to the 
same sermon. The weariness would be a little alle- 
viated if repeaters would bear in mind the answer 
of a little girl of twelve years, the daughter of a 
clergyman, who was asked, “ Sadie, does papa ever 
preach the same sermon twice ?” 

After thinking a moment, Sadie replied, “ Yes, I 
believe he does; but I think he hollers in different 
places.” 


When a revolver is aimed at a man in the heat of 
a discussion, he generally looks at it as a pointed ar- 


gument. 5 


A Southern darky recently made application for 
divorce from his wife. When asked on what ground 
he demanded a divorce, he explained as follows: 
“De ground ob dis occasion is sufficient enough. 
When I rented ten acres an’ worked one mule, I mar- 
tied a woman suitable for de occasion. Now I rent 
sixty acres of land an’ work five mules. My wife is a 
mighty good ten-acre wife, but she don’t suit de occa- 
sion ot sixty acres. I needs a woman what can spread 
more,” 


of rum, which pervades his studio, 


SOME OFFICE BORES. 


This, if you please, is a Comic Artist—mentioning 
no names—trying to concentrate his mind upon the 
truly beautiful, when— 


a HS 

Enter a strong smell of rum, and a 
man with nothing between him and 
starvation but a few worthless pencils, 

After five minutes lost in the hope- 
less search for a penny for this gentle- 
man, our artist resumes, amid the aroma 


‘ 


The jaded, hunted, haggard 
wretch was about to lock the 
door, when he suddenly remem- 
bered a $1000 check which he 
expected momently. 


Next an invoice of ‘Soap, 
matches, shoe-blackin’, fedder 
dusters, vis’-brooms,” and what 
not else, has to be put out by 
main force. 


stairs, an insurance gentleman, fifty-nine minutes. 


At a trial of a criminal case the prisoner entered a 
plea of “not guilty,” when one of the jurymen at once 
stood up. The judge informed him that he could not 
leave until the case was tried. “Tried ?” repeated the 
juror, in astonishment. ‘ Why, he acknowledges that 
he is not guilty.” 


Ten minutes more of concentration, 
when enter a City Missionary, who, 
after sniffing suspiciously the atmos- 
phere left by the last caller, leaves a 
tract on the ‘‘ Evils of Intemperance.” 


This gentleman has, it appears, re- 
cently got out some sort of patent ar- 
rangement for digging graves, and 
wants a design, ‘‘something awfully 
funny and striking, you know,” to use 
in an advertisement of it. 
on this man—or rather lost 4y this man 
—forty-five minutes and ten seconds. 


Time lost in parleying with, struggling with, and finally kicking down 


Enter (or partially enter) a Kindling-wood Man. 

K. M. ‘ Kinlinwood, Boss?” 

Boss. ‘‘ No, no wood.” 

K. M. ‘‘Sell ye five bar’ls fr a dollar.” 

Boss. “ No, not any to-day.” 

K. M. “’LI ye want any to-mgrrer, then?” 

Boss (desperately). “ Shouldn't wonder ; better call 
to-morrow.” [Axit K. M., full of hope. 


This time it is a party who 
wants to know where Mr. 
Brown’s office is. 

“Can’t tell you, sir.” 

“Thanks.” 

Is about to leave, when an 
unlucky glance at the drawing- 
board excites his curiosity. 
He is good enough to draw 
nearer, and for half an hour 
ply the worker with questions 
that would put an infant to 
the blush. 


Time lost 


Rye’? iF 
Ni | 
| i 


blood-from the heart of a cucumber. 


is myriads of proofs. 
minutes, 


Foor-Norrs—Report of a walking match. 


pero. <td 
“ Ah, father,” said the young philosopher, musingly, 
“tis little one wants in this world.” - 
“Yes, and it is a dog sight littler he'll get if he de- 


pends on me.” hinted the old man, 


Next we have a cripple, who has dragged his 
useless limbs somehow up four flights of stairs, and 
hasa chapter of accidents to relate that would draw 
Time lost in 
bleeding for this gentleman, ten minutes. 


Of course the man with the new “‘ process” to su- « ‘| 
rsede wood-engraving does not fail to drop in with 
i Time, one hour and twenty 


[Fear 


CAUSE AND EFFECT, 


Tue Rev. Mr. Drypreacu. ‘‘ What are you beating 
the poor donkey for, Johnny ?” 
Jounny. ‘*’Cos hes sleepy. 

Mondays.” 

Tur Rev. Mr. D. “‘ How’s that, Johnny ?” 

Jounny. “‘ Feyther says it’s ’cos he’s had to take old 
grauny to the sarmin on Sundays. But, dang it! how 
can that be, when he had to stay outside ?” 

aaa 2 Nes 


AND SO SAY ALL OF US, 


Famity Docror. ‘Charley won’t be able to go to 
the party to-night, and you'll be the youngest gentle- 
man there, so you'll have to return thanks for the la- 
dies. Now what ’ll you say, eh?” 

Smaut Boy. “I Know, I shall say, For what we 
have received, the Lord make us truly thankful.” 


ARY 19, 1881. 


He’s often that way on 


cancaaligieecies 
Tue pest Way To KILL Trwe—Work, 
Peon 


HOW WE LIVE AT PINCHINGTON PARK. 


Papa (who himself requires careful feeding, to eldest 
daughter, just returned home after a long stay with dear 
Aunt Skinner, at Grudgly Grange). “Yon prefer the 
drumstick, Constantia, I know.” 

Constantia (resigned), ‘I've never tasted any other 


part, pa.” . 
TOO GOOD A MIMIC. 


There is an aged actor in Munich, Lang by name, of 
whom a funny story is told. King Ludwig the First, 
father of the present king, was a great patron of art, 
and was on very familiar terms with most of the wor- 
thy and noble artists and 
actors. Amongotherplaces 
which he was accustomed 
to frequent was a beer sa- 
loon where many of the no- 
tabilities of the day con- 
gregated to drink beer and 
smoke the friendly cigar. 
On one occasion he sudden- 
ly made his appearance in 
the midst of a group of act- 
ors and actresses, and, qui- 
etly stealing up behind Frau 
Siegel, he put his hands over 
her eyes and held them 
tightly there. Frau Siegel 

uessed at once that it must 

Lang, who was fond of 
practical jokes, and exclaim- 
ed, “Oh, I know you, Herr 
Lang—you are always either 
teasing me or mimicking 
the king.” 

“Oh! oh!” exclaimed Lud- 
wig, discovering himself, to 
the extreme dismay of the 
actress, “so Herr Langmim- 
ics the king, does he? We 
will see how well he can do 
it. Come, Herr Lang, give 
me an exhibition of your 
powers in that direction.” 

The pooractor, half fright- 
ened out of his wits, declared 
that there must be some mis- 
take, that he never, in any 
possible circumstances, could 
do so unwarrantable a thing as to mimic his Majesty, 
and, pale with fright, begged to be excused. The 
king was inexorable, however, and said, ‘‘ Let there 
be no more delay, sir. I command you to begin.” 

Herr Lang, seeing no way of escape, assumed the 
attitude of the king, and said, in a lond voice, “ By- 
the-way, Secretary Schmidt, I should like to have you 
send a few dozen bottles of my best wine down to the 
Actors’ Club to-morrow; and while you are about it, 
you may draw a check fora couple of hundred guild- 
ers and send them to Herr Lang, a very worthy and 
comical fellow.” 

At this point aries stopped him with, ‘ There, 
there, Herr Lang, you have mimicked qnite enough 
to suit my fancy, and what you have said has been 
well said, and to the pein 

‘The next day the wine was delivered to the club, and 

the guilders to Lang; but the king never again 
asked him to give an exhibition of his powers 


of mimicry. 
, THE HERO AND THE DOG. 


A dozen men were watering their 
throats in a Monroe Avenue saloon yes- 
terday, when two strangers entered, 
and one of them raised his voice and 
called out, ‘Gentlemen, allow me to 
introduce you to Captain Green, of 
Chicago, the hero who was locked up 
in a room with a dog for two long 
hours, armed only with a piece of lath.” 

Several persons at once stepped for- 
ward and shook hands, and invited Cap- 
tain Green to drink. He had imbibed 
three glasses of beer and got two cigars 
in his pocket, when one of the men 

ueried, “You must have felt purty 
skeary ?* 


“Was the dog mad ?” 

“T don’t think he was.” 

s — you kept him off with the lath?” 
“Yes, 


“Well, I don’t want any of that. 
Locked in, were you ?” 
oe Yes. ” 
“Couldn't have got ont if the dog 
had been too much for you ?” 
“No,” 
“Well, you were a hero, and that’s 
fact. What breed of a dog was it?” 
“T think they call ita poodle,” q’ 
ly replied the hero, as he slid for 
oor. P 
The crowd slid after him, but t” 
man out of doors always has th 
show to use his legs. 


UG ; c , 2D 
At length night overtakes the 
ill-starred being, and finds him 
sitting before the blank page, on 
which no result of concentration 
has been allowed to appear. 


“Of my own, a cord,” said the man as he measured 
his wood-pile. 
A new United States Treasury vault is to be built at 


Baltimore. Whether it is made burglar-proof or not, 
it will be found vault with. 


? 
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GARDEN SOILS AND HOW TO 
IMPROVE THEM. 

'PNUE selection of a site fora garden is not al- 

ways a matter of. choice, but-has often to be 
governed by ‘circumstances and eonsiderations 
which are imperative upén' thé’ owner of the lind, 
and to which‘he must yield his preferenées..” Tlie 
district in which he resides may be one in which 
a heavy clayey soil prevails, with or without good 
underdrainage ; it may be a sandy soil upon a 
substratum of gravel, or it may be upon a heavy 
clay; it may be a ferruginous soil, overcharged 
with iron ; a peaty soil, overcharged with acids 
arising from the decomposition of the vegetable 
matters it contains; a limestone soil, in which 


D 


ve 


Figs.1 and 2—Suran!Eventne Dress.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Suppl.; No. VIL, Figs. 45-4s. 


lime predominates ; or a magnesian soil, in which 
magnesia prevails. It will readily be seen that 
soils of such diverse characters must receive di- 
verse treatment, for what may be the best of 


treatment for the;one may.be the very worst for | 


another, and produeg success or failure in their 
cultivation accordingly. 

Soils are usually divided into two general class- 
es, namely, mineral soils and vegetable soils, and 
these again into several sub-classes. Mineral soils 
are as follows; 

Clayey’ soils are such’ as ‘do not contain less 
than one-sixth part’ of aluminous matter, and do 
not effervesee with acids. 

Sandy soils are those which contain at least 
three-fourths: of ‘sand., If they: effervesce with 
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Fig. 8.—Faie anp Satin Eventnc Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


acids, they contain lime or chalk, and are termed 
either *caleareous or silicious, as they effervesce 
or not. 

Limestone soils are. those which contain a 
large quantity of lime.in some form or other, 
and produce a decided effervescence when treated 
with acids. 
throw down a white sediment when boiled and 
allowed to settle, 

Marly soils ‘are-such as contain decomposed 
limestone or shells in a state similar to clay. 
They effervesce-with acids, like limestone soils, 
and are similar in character to them. 

Vegetable soils are divided as follows: 

Loamy, soils, or; those which contain not less 
than ‘one-third of fine earthy matter, combined 


° Figs, 1-5.—LADIES’ EVENING. DRESSES, 


Water filtered through them will, | 


with decayed vegetable matter, or with animal 
manure’in-the proportion of not more than one- 
half. “They will usually effervesce with acids, 
They are generally designated by the character 
of the earthy portions which they contain, such 


| as clayey’loam, sandy loim, granitic loam, marly 


loam, ferruginous loam, etc., and sometimes by 
their color and texture, as a stiff yellow loam, or 
a light friable loam. 

Peaty soils contain at least one-half decayed 
vegetable matter, and are designated either boggy 
or dry peat, according as they contain or will 
hold more or less of water. 

It is commonly thought that all clays, by knead- 
ing with water, can be made into a tenacious, com- 
pact ball, but this is by no means the case. Pipe- 


Figs. 4 and 5,—Suk anp Gavze Evenine Dress,—Front anp Back, 
For description see Supplement, 
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clay and fuller’s earth are by no means tenacious, 
being but slightly so. Some are so firm, hard, 
and tenacious as to be almost impervious to wa- 
ter ; others imbibe water so freely as to be readily 
cut with any sharp instrument; some, as granit- 
ic clays, are stiff, refractory, and retain moisture, 
and are consequently sterile ; others, again, as 
basaltic clays, are soft and ductile, and part with 
the water they contain, These are generally fer- 
tile. Color is also an indication of the fertility 
or sterility of a clayey soil, Fertile clays are gen- 
erally light, as they contain more or less of car- 
bonate of lime. Red, blue, or yellow clays do not 
contain much, if any, lime, but contain iron in 
some form in a greater or less degree, and in 
proportion as they do so are consequently sterile. 
When very tenacious, all clays are naturally bar- 
ren, because in wet weather they do not permit 
the rain to permeate them, and in dry weather 
they bake so hard that the roots of the plants 
can not penetrate them. 

The way to improve such lands is to render 
them lighter by frequent digging or ploughing 
when it is neither too dry nor too wet. If dug 
or ploughed when wet, they are.more injured than 
benefited, as they are rendered still more tenacious. 
Ridging up such soils late in the autumn in order 
to expose them to the alternate freezings and 
thawings of winter, is very useful in some cases, 
but not in all. Whether it is so or not can only 
be found out by actual experiment, as no certain 
criteria are knoWn by which we may judge of its 
propriety. Sand and coal ashes are very injuri- 
ous unless laid on in very large quantities, as they 
have a tendency to bind clays together when in 
small quantities, A most excellent way of ren- 
dering such soils more friable is to dig or plough 
in large quantities of green vegetable matter, such 
as buckwheat or clover, Horse or cow manure 
is best for such soils, and should be ploughed in 
when quite fresh, before or during warm weather, 
as then its fermentation in the soil has a tend- 
ency to lighten it, as bread is lightened by any 
ferment. 

When sandy soils have some proportion of clay, 
loam, or other earthy substances in their com- 
position, they are called heavy sands, but where 
these materials are to a great extent wanting, they 
are called light sands, and where they are entire- 
ly wanting, they are called loose, or blowing, 
sands. Sandy soils are best improved by incor- 
porating into them clays or other tenacious soils. 
Peat is also a most excellent article for their 
amelioration, especially if they be very light. 
Lime and especially marls are of great service, 
particularly when there are indications of iron in 
the soil, as the lime decomposes the oxide of iron, 
und neutralizes its bad effects. “Composts of ani- 
mal and vegetable manures and heavy earths, par- 
ticularly clay and marl, are excellent improvers 
of sandy soils, Another excellent mode of im- 
proving them is to fold sheep upon them, feeding 
them with green food; their continued tread 
compacts the soil, and their droppings manure it 
at the same time. : 

Limestone soils vary Much in hardness and fri- 
ability. Some are very fertile, whilst others, es- 
pecially those which contain much magnesia, are 
sterile, although on some soils magnesian lime- 
stone appears to act as.a useful manure. Lime 
acts, however, more as a solvent for vegetable and 
animal matters in the soil than as a direct ma- 
nure, and if too frequently applied is injurious. 
It is an excellent application to the soil when 
green crops are ploughed under for fertilizing 
purposes, and also when peat is applied. The 
treatment for ameliorating them is similar to that 
indicated for clayey soils. 

There are several varieties of marls, the prin- 
cipal being clay marl, sandy marl, slaty marl, 
shell marl, and green-sand marl. The first and 
third are apt to be heavy and wet, and for their 
amelioration require large quantities of sand to 
be incorporated with them. Sandy mars, on the 
contrary, require large quantities of clay. Shell 
marls and green-sand marls are generally used 
as manures. The latter contains a large quanti- 
ty of silicate of potash, as well as lime in differ- 
ent forms, and is a most admirable fertilizer, es- 
pecially for sandy soils, and those worn out by 
overeropping. : 

Loamy soils are the most common, and do not 
require any special notice, as they only require 
good cultivation and proper manuring to make 
them fertile. 

Peaty soils, if boggy, require to be ridged up 
in autumn, and exposed to the action of the win- 
ter weather. Lime is an excellent ameliorator of 
such soils, as it acts as a solvent for the vegetable 
matter they contain. When boggy, great atten- 
tion must be paid to thoroughly drain them. Dry 
peaty soils require heavy manures to properly fer- 
tilize them, 

Whenever the subsoil is clayey, hard, and re- 
tentive of water, under-draining must be resorted 
to. In the case of sandy soils with a gravelly 
subsoil, or where the lower stratum of sand is 
permanently moist, this is not necessary, and, in- 
deed, would be injurious. We once planted a 
large grove of trees on a blowing sand beach, 
four miles seaward from the mainland, and they 
did well, because the sand beneath was kept con- 
tinually moist by infiltration from the ocean. 
They received annually a light top-dressing of 
manure, and a mulching of sedge and sea-weed 
to prevent the sand from blowing away and ex- 
posing the roots, When the subsoil is heavy or 
hard, it should always be broken up by subsoil 
ploughing or trenching, but in no case should the 
subsoil he brought to the surface. The surface 
soil having been exposed to the action of the el- 
ements for indefinite periods of time, is always in 
better condition to support plant life than that 
which has not been so exposed. Subsoiling in- 
creases the depth of the soil by aerating it, and 
allowing the water which falls upon the surface 
soil to percolate through it, carrying with it, in a 
soluble form, a portion of the plant food applied 
~o the surface. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 68 of Harprr’s YOuNG Prope, issued 
February 15, contains “A Ripper,” an exciting 
coasting story, by W.O. STODDARD, illustrated by 


GRAHAM ; Chat No. JIT. on Philately, that will 
interest all young stamp collectors ; “ Aly First 


Muff,” a poem, illustrated ; Chapter Ten of “ Toby 
Tyler,” in which Mr. Stubbs distinguishes himself 
as a guest ata dinner party, illustrated 5 “ Stan- 
ley’s Great Journey,” an article on the great ex- 
Plorer’s discovertes in Central Africa, by WI 
1AM L. ALDEN, t/ustrated ; “ A Strange Valen- 
tine,” a charming story for girls ; Chapter Three 
of “Phils Furies,” by Mus. W. J. Hays, tdlus- 
trated; “ The End of My Monkey,” by Fmmy 
Brown, with six illustrations ; a page of Valen- 
tine Sketches; a full Post-office Box, with an es- 
pectal Valentine design as a heading ; and many 
other attractions. 


IB Our Cut Paper Pattern Department hav- 
ing been reorganized, these patterns will henceforth 
be numbered in the Catalogues, and ordered by 
Numbers, instead of Names, as heretofore. Ar- 
vangements have also been made to divide the 
suils, and to sell the different parts thereof sepa- 
rately, as may be desired. Whenever a Cut Paper 
Pattern ts published of a suit illustrated in the 
BAzar, the Catalogue Number by which it is to be 
ordered, and the price of each part, will accom- 
pany the illustration. 


FIRST LOVE. 

HE novel—delightful friend—has out- 

grown most of the absurdities of its 
youth. It is no longer an improbable tale 
of impossible people. It shows virtue her 
own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure. But one popular fallacy it still 
maintains. Of five stories out of six, the 
theme is “the bloom of young desire, and 
purple light of love.” The hero has not yet 
forgotten his college Greek. But yesterday 
the heroine admired her first trained skirt. 
“He is a child and she is a child, 

In their kingdom there by the sea; 
But they love with a love that is more than love, 
He and his Annabel Lee.” 

And when they have triumphed over the 
forty chapters of hindrances to their union 
which the well-regulated novel describes, 
they wed with rapture, and live happy ever 
afterward. ; 

It is in this conclusion that the fiction mis- 
represents the fact. For, first, a man is as 
little likely to marry his first love as if she 
came within the inhibited degrees of rela- 
tiouship. And second, when he does, both 
the eager wooer and the responsive maid 
commonly repent ‘of the alliance in that 
leisure which the proverb hints at. 

Sour-faced Prudence is apt to forbid the 
bauns of these babes in the wood. He has 
his place to make in the world, or she has 
duties she can not desert. A long engage- 
ment follows; and when his ineome is se- 
cured or her hand is free, behold! he adores 
Another, and she thinks Smith the better 
match. Or they have parted in some lovers’ 
quarrel, and when the misunderstanding i 
at last explained, it is too late. Of course 
they know that they shall break bread with 
Sorrow all their days. She expresses that 
sentiment at the piano through the medium 
of Chopin, and he glooms in corners. Nev- 
ertheless, he comes to find life without her 
exceedingly comfortable, and in her busy 
round she almost forgets how he looked in 
his youth, and before he grew so very red 
and stout. 

But what if love’s young dream had been 
fulfilled? Our eyes are dim with tears over 
the death-bed of sweet Dora Copperfield. 
David loves her, and is very sorrowful. 
Even Aunt Betsey is full of tenderness and 
pity toward the “Little Blossom” who won 
all hearts. But if she had lived? For Flo- 
ra Finching, full-blown, empty, silly, vola- 
tile, ineffably wearisome, is but the mature 
Dora. If Ethel Newcome was Clive’s first 
love, it was not the Ethel whom he mar- 
ried. Little enough of happiness would the 
proud, worldly, undisciplined girl and the 
facile, fickle, indolent, selfish boy have found 
together. 

And suppose the Judge had lingered by 
the brook-side with fair Mand Maller! 
Would they have been happier married 
than he in his lonely splendor, she in her 
drudging round? The dream of each, the 
“might have been,” made the one celestial 
vision of an earth-bound life. In its fulfill- 
ment lay the real tragedy. 

And here is the danger which lies in first 
love. Always it is vowed to an ideal. Once 
in a thousand times, perhaps, the actual 


person is found so much to resemble the 
imaginary being that the exalted sentiment 
may drop, and rest upon that reality with- 
out shock or change. But commonly the 
difference is world-wide. And if it be the 
unrelenting test of marriage which discloses 
it, happy is it for those hasty lovers if char- 
acter and principle maintain the yows which 
passion took. 

Yet first love, though oftenest a delusion, 
is not therefore a folly.. That rapt existence 
in upper air, that losing of self in another, 
is not ignoble, and leaves behind it some- 
thing sweeter than it takes away, as when 
our friend dies, his angel comes. It is only 
when the radiant vision of a lost past de- 
frauds the honest present that it can harm. 
Poor faithful JEAN BuRNs, toiling early and 
late to keep the bairns together and her 
ROBIN respectable, could not have relished 
his mooning about under hay-stacks, and 
wetting his rheumatic feet, in composing 
songs to his various first loves. Madame 
GEMMA Donati Dante doubtless had her 
own views as to the fuss which her saturnine 
husband made over his lost BEATRICE, and 
if their conjugal differences grew into a 
separation, who shall say that the patience 
of that high-born lady with her shadowy ri- 
val had not been exemplary? And though 
Mistress LAURA DE SADE was as proper as 
St. Ursu.a, we certainly do not hear of her 
noble husband making himself unpleasant 
until the handsome PETRARCH had _ built 
mountains of sonnets to her. 

If pretty Mrs. Smith fails to make the 
most of her lord, and of her life with him, 
because she fancies that Brown alone, dis- 
severed but unforgotten, was the true 
prince, her folly of first love is fatuous. If 
Jones, having married that nice Miss Rob- 
inson, defrauds her of one kind word, court- 
esy, or attention because of his early in- 
fatuation for the lovely Miss Thompson, he 
is a deluded and deluding Jones. The 
chance is that each has “ gained profit by 
losing of his prayers.” 

Women are more apt than men to faney 
that the bloom of life is gone because their 
first love seems wasted. But Experience, 
who writes her moral at the end of the 
story, records that affection is never wasted, 
but that the only love which is likely to 
endure and bless is that which springs in 
disciplined hearts for real beings, not that 
wild phantasy of youth which creates the 
idol it worships. 


THE LAP OF LUXURY. 


FANE lap of luxury is no doubt a most 

_ comfortable abiding-place, and if there 
are dangers attending it, there are also safe- 
guards. If luxury is debilitating to the en- 
ergies, if it stifles genius and fosters self- 
indulgence, on the other hand it is full of 
opportunity for those who know how to use 
it, while some of the negative virtues flour- 
ish under its influence, where one has no 
temptation to envy his fellow-men or to 
overreach them. And if we happen to be 
born without energy, or genius, or the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, it offers a pleasant asylum 
for our insignificance. Luxury is perhaps 
a greater test of character than poverty, 
though few of us would hesitate to accept 
it, feeling, with the natural conceit of man- 
kind, that we should come forth from the 
trial like gold from the smelting; and yet 
he who would misuse the sitnation would, 
we feav, be no less unable to grasp the ben- 
efits which poverty confers, or wrestle with 
its disatlvantages. If the pure metal is 
present, neither the lotus-eating effects of 
the one condition nor the overstimulation 
of the other can materially injure it. In 
the mean time, we more heartily commend 
him who can rise from the Iap of luxury 
and betake himself to the austere life, who, 
amidst all its allurements, still preserves his 
enthusiasms and ambitions, and allows no 
talent to gather rust, no generous impulse 
to fall into disuse, than we commend his 
brother, whom want and privation and de- 
spair have stung into desperate exertion, 
whose heart bas been kindled into pity by 
its own sufferings, who has had no choice 
but to do or die, no siren beguiling him from 
great enterprises, from hardships and perils, 
to rest on rose leaves. If poverty, as the 
Italian proverb preaches, is the mother of 
all the arts, perhaps we might reply that 
luxury is their heir. Into her lap are gath- 
ered all the beautiful things that genius 
has devised and skill has executed. All in- 
ventiors, wrought out of the busy brain by 
the cunning hand of the poor, minister to 
her state. Music and the drama wait upon 
her like gracious handmaidens ; at her com- 
mand the ends of the earth bring tribute. 
EMERSON has truly said that the love of 
riches seems to have grown chiefly out of 
the love of the beantiful. We love wealth, 
in the first place, because it throws the 
world open to us; because it introduces us 
to all that is highest in the realms of beau- 
ty; because it grants us leisure to do and to 
he, to develop our powers, to put ourselves 
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en rapport with great minds; because it 
thrusts sordid cares and considerations from 
us, and leaves us at liberty to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves. But presently we find that 
its frivolous diversions threaten to deprive 
us of its higher privileges. We are too read- 
ily satisfied, perhaps, with the mean com- 
forts and pleasures it affords, are always 
promising ourselves to exhaust its splendid 
opportunities to-morrow, till delay and in- 
dulgence become a habit. 


LONDON SNOWED UP. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
NGLAND was just congratulating herself on 
having gone prosperously through those 
months of the year usually dominated by fogs 
and other winter discomforts, when, after a week 
or so of frost which in several places hovered in 
the neighborhood of zero, and here and there 
went a degree or two below it, the snow began to 
fall, and kept to work with such un-English as- 
siduity that to-day we are informed that nothing 
like it has been seen in England within living 
memory. When anything out of the common 
way in meteorological phenomena occurs, there 
are always found people to say that it is the most 
extraordinary visitation since forty years ago; 
but in the present instance it was felt that this 
time-honored expression was inadequate, and the 
duration of a lifetime has been substituted. To 
an American eye the quality of this mighty snow- 
storm seems hardly to warrant the terms in which 
it is spoken of ; it would be considered an excep- 
tionally mild affair in New York or Boston; but, 
on the other hand, the impotence of the people 
to grapple with their rough visitor certainly gives 
him a considerable importance. He is having his 
own way everywhere, and in the provinces he is, 
judging from the reports in the newspapers, por- 
tentous. Two judges have been snowed up in a 
train on the way to the Maidstone assizes, and 
were forced to return to London—a mishap which 
was probably not entirely unacceptable to the 
malefactors who were awaiting their doom. 
Snow-drifts are from seven to seventeen feet 
deep in the northern and eastern counties ; trains 
and mails are everywhere at a stand-still. On Jan- 
uary 18, an engine arrived at Cheltenham with- 
out its train, which it had lost somewhere on the 
way without knowing it! In the near vicinity of 
London, a gentleman, on arriving at his house in 
the evening, found access to it impeded by a big 
snow-drift, which mounted as high as the fan- 
light over the door; and he had an hour’s hard 
work digging his way in with a shovel thrown to 
him by his wife out of the bedroom window. 
Cottages are reported as being entirely buried ; 
and to-day’s paper contains an account of a 
liceman who walked into a huge drift, and was 
with difficulty extricated, Probably he was on the 
path of duty, and was too conscientious to turn 
back. Still more startling tales come to us from 
outlying districts ; but something must be allow- 
ed for the astounded imaginations of people who 
find themselves confronted by a state of things 
in estimating which they are without that indis- 
pensable requisite—a precedent—to go by. 

As far as our personal observation goes, noth- 
ing very terrific has, up to the time of writing, 
taken place. The snow may be twelve inches 
deep on a level, but the wind has drifted it into 
ridges which here and there attain a height of 
four to fiye feet; and as no organized effort has 
been made to clear it away, the discomfort is not 
insignificant. But havoe reigns in our houses. 
On Wednesday, the second day of the snow-fall, 
no milk was to be had, and for two days and a 
half (owing to the blocking of all railroads) Lon- 
don was minus even the bluest of London milk. 
All the water-pipes are frozen, and all water has 
to be brought in cans from the main pipe in the 
street, which is opened for an hour in the morn- 
ing to make even this feasible. Waste-pipes as 
well are frozen, and what to do with the dirty wa- 
ter of a large household is a query not yet satis- 
factorily answered. The snow drifted through 
the aa too numerous) cracks and crevices in 
our English-made windows and doors, and lay in 
great banks.on the carpet and window-sills. Cer- 
tainly the English may boast, if not the greatest 
snow-storm ever known, a greater discomfort than 
that ever caused by the greatest. Vehicles of all 
kinds have for the most part ceased running, 
cars, omnibuses, all metaphorically upset by the 
snow, On the fourth day, two or three sleighs 
(the only things on runners seen for a century in 
London) turned out in the Park, one owned by 
the Prince of Wales, who probably remembers 
seeing a few snow-storms in America, and is not 
alarmed by this one. The whole duty of carrying 
passengers about the city has devolved upon the 
under-ground railways, which are thereby thrown 
into bdsips disorder ; so far from putting addi- 
tional cars on the train, they seem to have dimin- 
ished the ordinary supply, and the compartments 
are crowded to twice and three times their legiti- 
mate holding capacity. In one instance we saw 
a gentleman riding on the engine. He must have 
been an American, we think. A few cabs and 
hansoms may occasionally be seen on the streets, 
dragged at a walk by a pair of half-alive cab- 
horses, tandem fashion, the drivers of two vehi- 
cles having combined their forces, and octupled 
their charges, the price per mile being four shil- 
lings, instead of sixpence. People’s faces wear 
an anxious and bewildered expression; the very 
street boys are subdued, and have given up snow- 
balling; many of the shops are as at a 
time of civic revolt or other calamity, and the as- 
pect of the greatest city in the world is deserted 
and gloomy, and its roar is hushed. Some at. 
tempt is beginning to be made to carry off the 
snow in carts; we had an extemporized snow- 
plough, drawn by sixteen horses, pass down the 
large street on which we live, and a large number 
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of ragged and uncomely figures are to be seen 
scratching about with shovels and picks, but 
the result of their labors is hardly perceptible. 
Meanwhile the Thames has risen above its banks, 
and the low-lying districts, occupied by the poor- 
est classes, are under water. Gangs of ten or 
twelve laborers, thrown out of work by the frost 
and snow, haunt the streets, soliciting alms for 
their starving families. Bad as all this is now, 
it will be infinitely worse as soon as the thaw sets 
in. London will then become a grimy lake of 
unutterable slushy misery. But it is curious to 
observe the helplessness of the richest and best- 
equipped municipality in the world in the face of 
so trifling an embarrassment as a fifth-rate snow- 
storm. They are not accustomed to it, and in 
England novelty means despair. By next July 
they will have discussed the matter sufficiently to 
have made up their minds what ought to be done, 
but (unless the present winter be the introduction 
to a permanent change of climate) they will have 
forgotten their wisdom long before they have an- 
other opportunity to take advantage of it, Mean- 
while they are as much interested in their crip- 
pled condition as a victim of dyspepsia in his 
ailments; the papers are full of alarming statis- 
tics and rumors, and are so widely read that at 
three o’clock on the second day not a single copy 
of the Daily News was to be bought in London— 
not even at the publishing office itself. The only 
class of the community who seem likely to derive 
a temporary profit from this ill wind are the 
postmen; for, as no mails can come in, there are 
no letters to deliver, and for once the poor letter- 
carrier may take his ease. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING MILLINERY, 


OKES of medium size, some small bonnets, 

and very large flaring round hats make up 
the bulk of the first importations of spring bon- 
nets. The pattern bonnets shown are meant for 
the earliest spring days, and are of the closely 
woven Tuscan and Leghorn braids, or the split 
Belgian strav:s, rather than the open lace-like 
fancy straws that will be used when summer 
comes. The pokes are not extravagantly large, 
and are of much better shape than those worn in 
the autumn; the front projects very slightly, the 
ears are short, and the crown is quite close, with 
cither a revers turned up on it, or else a very 
close curtain band. The novelty in such bonnets 
is the return to face trimmings for them, arranged 
in the styles of a hundred years ago, and the use 
of ribbons and soft satin trimmings that are re- 
productions of fabrics made at Lyons and at St. 
Etienne at the same period. A tiny bouquet of 
roses just inside the brim is very becoming to a 
young face; sometimes this is omitted, and there 


is a soft puff of satin merveilleux forming:a face” 


trimming, while in others the satin is a smooth 
lining on which wide white lace is pleated and 
sewed flat; quaintest of all is a coquettish bow 
of ribbon inside, quite far back in the poke, with 
the ends rolled like a curl, and sewed down each 
side, then coming out at the ears to form strings. 
A great deal of ribbon is used for trimming pokes, 
and this is from five to seven inches wide; espe- 
cially is it wide for strings, and all pokes have 
strings. A flat effect is given in trimming pokes, 
though sometimes an exaggerated bow somewhat 
in Alsacian style is placed directly on top, with 
sharply notched ends hanging down on the sides. 
Feathers and flowers are also largely used. Os- 
trich feathers have taken the place of the fancy 
feathers of the winter. Two demi-long plumes 
begin on the left side of the poke, and cross the 
top to the right, resting there flatly in the way 
now seen on the Bernhardt pokes; sometimes a 
single plume begins on the right side, and hangs 
almost straight down behind, while in other cases 
a very long plume surrounds the crown. Straw 
gimp edges the brim of smooth pokes, or some- 
times beaded lace is used, or beaded galloon binds 
the edge, or else tinsel lace is pleated on, and 
studded with one or two rows of silver or gold 
faceted beads that are as large as bullets, Flow- 
ers are most often placed close against the left 
side, and quite low down; a smaller cluster then 
peers from beneath the brim, and is repeated on 
the strings. 

The small bonnets shown are very similar in 
shape to those with broad flat crowns worn dur- 
ing the winter, and are meant for dress hats. 
They are laden with trimmings that take on the 
Alsacian bow shape; for instance, a Tuscan straw 
bonnet has two loops of Tuscan braid (lined with 
satin and with Mechlin lace) forming one side of 
an Alsacian bow, while the other side of this bow 
is made of the loveliest white ostrich tips. A 
faceted gold clasp forms the centre of the bow; 
the curtain band turns up like a revers, and bas 
lace upon it; similar lace is pleated inside the 
brim, and this distinguished little bonnet is com- 
pleted by white satin merveilleux ribbon strings 
six inches wide, and more than a yard long. An- 
other small bonnet is made up of some of the 
newest fancy materials, and although silver net 
and jet are introduced, the prevailing color is red 
—the new Vandyck red—as this appears in the 
satin merveilleux which is pleated on the founda- 
tion beneath the jet and silver lace, and also in 
the strings of ombré red satin, shaded from deep- 
est Vandyck up to pink. A cluster of shaded 
poppies trims the back of the crown like a comb. 
Another little bonnet, scarcely more than a fan- 
chon, of silver lace, has for its only trimming a 
monture of red poppies, branched to show four 
shades, arranged in a huge bow, and tied in the 
centre with striped grass. 

The round hats are made in large picturesque 
shapes with soft brims not wired, and lined with 
a pleated lace frill, or else fully puffed satin; or 
in contrast to this there is a stiff brim rolled to 
flare all around, lined with velvet, edged with 
beaded laces and great faceted beads, and half 
hidden by the small nodding plumes that fall over 


it from the crown. The feathers on such hats are 
massed in profusion that exceeds even the styles 
of the winter; both small tipe and large shaded 
plumes are used. A novelty in such hats has a 
Marie Stuart point in front. Flowers are mixed 
with feathers on hats, a wreath sometimes pass- 
ing along the brim on the inside, and sometimes 
outside. White Mechlin and Languedoc laces 
edging net or mull form scarfs for trimming light 
hats that have pompons of flowers finished with 
feathers, or else they are trimmed on one side 
with six or eight tiny ostrich tips. Again, there 
are large scarfs of satin merveilleux shaded in 
stripes and plaids of Madras colors, with bars of 
gold, silver, or steel ; these are used also on dark 
bonnets for travelling and for morning shopping. 
For black round hats there are steel trimmings, 
and voluminous scarfs of Spanish lace put on to 
cover nearly all the top of the crown, as well as 
to surround it. The acajou, or mahogany red 
shades, are seen in the Tuscan straw and ostrich 
trimmings of very expensive round hats. There 
are other straws colored the stylish condor brown, 
which is one of the new golden brown shades, 
and made into large hats that require the ombre- 
satin merveilleux scarfs of yellow, shading from 
maize into brown, for trimming; a little straw- 
colored lace and some condor brown. velvet trim 
the brim, and there is a long shaded plume on 
the left side. 
THE NEWEST MATERIALS. 


Satin merveilleux, which is really satin Surah, 
is the soft, pliable fabric used for wide ribbons 
and for “piece trimmings.” Ombré or shaded 
effects promise to be as great a feature for the 
summer season as plush has been during the win- 
ter, and this novelty makes dealers anxious to 
dispose of all broché and damask stuffs, except 
a few quaint things that are already made fa- 
mous as the reproduction of the styles of a hun- 
dved years ago. There is an effort to introduce 
a line or stripe of plush in ombré stuffs and in 
plaids, but this seems too heavy for summer ma- 
terials, though the same objection is not offered 
when the stripes are of gilt or silver, and espe- 
cially of steel. The shaded fabrics are especial- 
ly liked in the red and yellow hues; the former 
are in the glowing Vandyck tints, or in the dull 
cinnamon reds known as mahogany-colors ; for 
the yellow shadings the palest begins with bright 
maize rather than with beige or cream-color, and 
gradually darkens to condor brown, named by 
fanciful French manufacturers for the South 
American vulture, which is said to fly higher than 
any other bird. Sometimes the shading is across 
the ribbons, but it is more often lengthwise, and 
is so imperceptibly graduated that it does not 
form hard stripes; nevertheless, stripes, blocks, 
and bars are preferred to brocaded designs, and 
even to those ribbons of a single tint. Bronze 
@art is the French label on artistic green shades 
that are seen in soft satins. Black is shaded 
through steel into white for black bonnets that 
will have steel laces for trimming. The plush 
stripes, though heavy-looking, are verv effective, 
and are seen in the dark ribbons that will be 
used on dark-colored straws. There is 8 great 
deal of réséda, or mignonette, seen both in the 
fabrics and in the flowers themselves. Tubular 
ribbons woven double without any evidence of a 
seam are the novelty for strings. There are aleo 
tape edges and thick cords on ribbons. The 
domino or checker-board blocks are effective in 
two contrasting colors for ribbons. Stars of gilt 
or steel are on dark satin ribbons; rainbow stripes, 
with a plush or gilt stripe, are on others ; a great 
deal of green, black, and gold is combined in 
the Madras plaids; and diagonal striped satin 
ribbons of the richest dark colors are shown/or 
trimming rough straw hats. 

Steel and silver laces, made of the beads 
wrought in black net, promise to be more used 
than jetted laces for black bonnets; but these do 
not harmonize with the yellow braid bonnets, 
hence their use is limited; they are, however, 
more largely imported than any other laces, and 
come in nets for covering crowns as well as in 
trimming widths. 

New ornaments of old gold, steel, and red’ 
bronze take on most antique styles, with comical 
suggestions of prehistoric man in profile brooch- 
es, while others group clubs, battle-axes, and the 
drinking cups, jugs, and vases of the earliest times. 
A preference, however, is shown for ornaments 


of Egyptian designs, representing the Sphinx, | 


scarabei, pyramids, Cleopatra’s asp, obelisks, the 
lotus, etc. A long slender bug fastens each string 
to the sides of the bonnet; a brooch which may 
be a sphinx or a dragon, or only a clasp, rests 
directly on top in the front, while at the back a 
dagger is thrust to the hilt. through a scarf, or 
else the drapery is held by.@ slender comb with 
a crown-like top in Spanish fashion. 

A flower season is predicted for summer be- 
cause feathers have been worn so long. The in- 
genious French send beautiful flower pompons of 
great size with a few stiff heron feathers stand- 
ing up in the centre as an aigrette. Another 
novelty is the use of maize, six tiny ears of corn, 
three red’and three yellow, being tied to form 
an Alsacian bow, held by ribbon-grass. Daisy 
chains and wreaths of large yellow-white mar- 
guerites have pale green fern leaves for their 
only foli Réséda is shown in several shades, 
such as gold réséda, green réséda, etc. Soft 
poppies and tulips that are almost crushed are 
arranged in clusters, the latter showing pink, yel- 
low, and dark red grouped together. The ombré 
effects are also conspicuous in flowers, the shad- 
ing being in the branching, not in the flowers 
themselves; thus four poppies, each of a differ- 
ent red shade, are on each side of a floral bow 
that is tied with ribbon-grass strings. 

DRESS GOODS. 

Louisine silks in a beautiful. mélange of color 

are among the dressiest low-priced goods shown 


for spring and summer. They are neither stripes 
nor checks, but have dashes and bars of a single 


thread, combining Madras colors of rich hues, yet 
producing most quiet effects, A thread of gold, 
next green, then red, then pale blue, irregularly 
barred, is one pretty mixture, while another is 
all olive, blue, gold, and deep green without red. 
These silks are eighteen inches wide, 85 cents a 
yard, and are to be made up without combining 
with other fabrics, having merely favings, bows, 
and scarf sashes of a solid color. 

“Mountain bunting” at 25 cents a yard is 
shown in stiff, wiry mohair, and in the old-fash- 
ioned colors of mohair, such as gray and brown. 
This has a bamboo-like fibre, and is being sold 
for serviceable travelling dresses and mountain 
suits for midsummer. 

Figured linens in damask and checked designs, 
and in porcelain blue and white shades, will be 
welcomed by ladies who cling to the buff and 
gray linens so long used for summer dresses ; 
these are 40 cents a yard. Linen lawns are 
shown again in the stylish polka dots of black, 
red, brown, or blue, and in sprays, and outline 
figures, with also many stripes. The nice quali- 
ties cost from 25 cents to 35 cents a yard, and 
are among the most serviceable fabrics for sum- 
mer, as they wash well, and wear indefinitely. 
The American seersucker ginghams in the char- 
acteristic blue and white stripes are also excel- 
lent for plain dresses, costing 123 cents a yard; 
those that combine pink stripes with the blue are 
usually a coarser fabric, and do not wash as well 
as those having clear blue and white stripes. 
With cambrics of fast colors selling at 9 cents, 
and calicoes for much less, a number of cleanly, 
neat cotton dresses is within the reach of most 
women, especially if they will make them up sim- 
ply, with gathered belted waist, and a full round 
skirt, escaping the floor, and mercly hemmed, 
without flounces. 

NOVELTIES. 


The new lace, point d’ Aurillac, is silk lace, with 
a ground of very fine meshes, with heavy leaf de- 
signs thickly wrought forming scalloped edges. 
This is very effective, and may be worn either 
pleated or fully gathered. As it is silk, it does 
not wash, but will clean well if sent to a profes- 
sional cleaner of laces. The Miracourt lace is 
very similar to d’Aurillaec, but is all cotton, and 
should therefore wash well. 

New mull scarfs for the neck have a narrow 
hem hem-stitched all around them, and have clus- 
ters of colored blocks hem-stitched in each end 
for ornament; a bit of needle-work is in the cen- 
tre of each block. 

Long-stemmed bouquets of rose-buds for the 
corsage are shaded from pink to damask red, or 
else cream to deep yellow. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arrxen, Son, & Co.; Worruineron, Surrn, & Co. ; 
A. T. Stewart, & Co.; and Ls Bourituer Bro- 


THERES, 
——————EE 


PERSONAL. 


WituiaM Brack’s home is in Brighton. His 
house is a solidly built affair, arranged and fur- 
nished, by himself and his wife, according to the 
decrees of the Kensington school. His three 
children, two girls and a boy, are also dressed 
after artistic ideas. 

—Mr. STEPHEN MASseETT made his first ap- 
seein? in New York, sinee bis retara from 

outh Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, a few 
evenings since, at Chickering Hall, before a 
crowded and delighted audience. His readings, 
songs, ballads, comicalities, and imitations were 
frequently. applauded, and the impression he 
made was highly favorable. r 

—The success of The Cup is quite unequivo- 
cal, and so TENNYSON was telegraphed on its first 
night. Owing in part to the gorgeous setting, 
which resembles ALMa TADEMA’s pictures in ac- 
tion, it is all the rage among the “ zstheties.” 
The author is said to be quivering with anger 
at the idea of some half-dozen attempts at bur- 
lesquing it. By-the-way, it will be news to many 
readers that TENNYSON is so near-sighted that 
he writes and reads only with difficulty. 

—When the King of Italy and Queen Mar- 
GHERITA made their late visit to Sicily, the land- 
ing was converted into a winter garden, filled 
with groups of orange-trees and laurels, aloes, 
figs, and other characteristic Sicilian plants; a 
great fountain threw its spray high among the 
twelve palm gree that upheld the temporary 
roof, and the floor was thickly carpe with 
fragrant flowers and moss. 

—Many of the Neapolitan nobility followed to 
the grave the remains of Amina BoscHorti, a 
once famous dancer, whose splendid eyes and 
nimble feet earned millions for her. All the 
theatrical profession attended the funeral, aud 
the ribbons of the bier were held by four premicres 
danseuses, her friends. 

—King KaLakava has been so alarmed by the 


_reports of cold weather, it is said, that he begins 


his tour round the world by going first to Japan, 
and hitherward through Asia to Europe. His 
object is an investigation of the condition of la- 
bor the world over. 

—Queen Victoria is so much pleased with 
the quadricycle for ladies that she has ordered 
oue to be sent to Osborne. 

—Mr. DanTE Rosser! is about to publish a 
second volume of poems. He has been almost 
as chary of his poems as he is of his pictures, 
with which, since his beautiful wife’s death many 
years ago, he fills his house, but which he seldom 
or never puts on public exhibition. 

—Through thre agency of Bishop Kraneg, near- 
ly all the dealers in Richmond, Virginia, have 
signed an agreement to sell no liquor on Sunday. 

—The Countess MiruTIn, daughter of the 
Rassian Minister of War, who went with the sol- 
diery to the Turcoman war as the head of the 
hospital service, has been stricken down with 
the fever that invariably follows the badly man- 
aged Russian camp. 

—During Senator CARPENTER’S recent illness, 
a false report of his death having been cireu- 
lated, Senator Epmunps called on Mes. CaRPEN- 
TER, and said, ‘‘They tried to-day at the Capi- 
tol to perform an act for your husband, in his 
absence, that they have never been able to do 
when he is present—they tried to ‘lay him out.’”’ 

—ADELINA Partti’s triumph at Madrid was 
considerably imbittered by the perpetual sere- 
nades of the impressible hidalgos. When the 


quae became more than she could bear, the 
iva had a Spanish girl wrapped in a mantilla 
take her necessary and gracious part on the bal- 
cony. At her approaching season in Paris, the 
Marquis de Caux is booked for the fourth fau- 
teuil in the orchestra seats, perhaps to judge of 
the chances of his income by note of the contin- 
ued richness of the singer’s voice, or otherwise. 

—Ipa Lewis has now saved seventeen lives. 

—Mr. SOUTHARD, & music composer of this 
country, who lately died, composed once a work 
founded on BecKrorn’s Vathek, which contain- 
ed several grand numbers, but which was at the 
time so far beyond the capacity of any American 
singers that it could not be represented, and nev- 
er has been since. 

—At the dinner of the trustees of the Peabody 
Fund, Mrs. Grant is described as royally dress- 
ed in rich velvet with superb black pearis and a 
blaze of diamonds. 

—Count ARRIVABENE, who died the other day 
at the age of eighty, was once imprisoned in 
Venice for not having denounced S1Lvi0 PEL- 
uico. Afterward he was condemned to death 
in his absence, but took care to keep out of the 


way. 

—At a late wedding in England the sons of 
the Hon. ALAN EcErToN—cousins of the bride 
—wore suits of light blue, in imitation of the 
Duke of Westininster’s ‘ Blue Boy,” by Garns- 
BOROUGH. °- 

—An example of the manners, so superior to 
American manners, of the English politician is 
found in the recent remark of one of his oppo- 
neuts that the sympathy of the Duke of Argyll 
with the Afghan robbers is but the survival of 
the predatory instincts of the ancestors of the 
MACALLUM More. 

—Owing to the absurd question of precedence 
in Washington society, the English say that 
Lady THORNTON has resolved never to invite 
ore than one cabinet minister to dinner at a 

ime. 

—A_serics of lectures on American Theories 


‘and Reciprocity is to be delivered at Oxford, 


in Lent, by Professor Bonamy PRICE. 

—It is said that a great deal of Senator Conk: 
LING’s success is due to his fine payeical organi- 
zation, his square deep chest and knotted muscles 
looking like those of a man of the age ofiron; he 
a hes: up a hundred-pound dumb-bell in each 

an 


—The Spanish Minister has given Mr. EvarTSs 
the regulations of the Art Exhibition at Madrid, 
open to artists of all nations, objects to be offer- 

between the Ist and the 10th of next April. 

—Mr. Cyrus B. Massey, an American gentle- 
man, is about to introduce abroad the system of 
district telegraph messengers which works so 
well in New York and Boston, and the scheme 
is welcomed as an improvement on the corps of 
commissionaires, 

e of the lovers of Mile. Branca Branca, 
who was recently given a private audience by 
the Emperor of Austria on occasion of argent 
the office of Court Singer, finding that he coul 
make no impression on her heart, bribed her 
coachman, and arranged that as soon as her mo- 
ther should alight from the carriage on a certain 
night, he himself should spring in, and the 
coachman drive to his, the lover's, house. The 
coachman, however, told the manager of the 
theatre, and the gallant was placed under arrest. 

—Miss FRANCESCA FERRARI, a young musi- 
cian, recently visited Windsor Castle, and re- 
ceived an invitation from the Queen to compose 
a vocal duet for her Majesty and the Princess 
BEATRICE, and a trio for ladies’ voices also. 

—General Manone, the new Virginia Jaw- 
maker, is very diminutive, measuring five feet 
four in height, and weighing but ninety pounds; 
he is very nice in his dress, and his foot is as 
small as an Andalusian lady’s. 

—Mr. Barry SuLuivan, who is reported to 
find great favor in the provinces, and but little 
in London, has received a handsome offer to visit 
America. 

—It is not true that the Duke of Devonshire 
tends to close the house and grounds at Chats- 
worth. 

—The Princess Louise will return to Canada 
in March. 

—The Legislature of Minnesota will shortly 
be addressed by Mrs. MaTiLpa FLETCHER on the 
subject of teaching all the graces and virtues in 
the public schools, and enforcing them by act 
of Congress. 

—Madame E. Apam has daringly completed a 
novel which GEORGE SAnp left unfinished. 

—We understand that Mr. James ParTon’s 
Voltaire, on which he has spent many years, is 
in the hands of the publishers. 

—The North Lancashire Agricultural Soci- 
ety gave a gold medal, worth ten pounds, last 
September, to the American Art Tiles of Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, from the pottery of J. & J. C. 
Low, as superior to all the exhibit of Minrons, 
WeEDGwoopns, and other makers. 

—A Nihilist prisoner at Odessa, guarded by 
police on his way to the court-house, suddenly 
stooped, seized a handful of dust, threw it in the 
faces of his escort, and before they could open 
their eyes, he had made his escape. 

—A large number of the diamonds and pear|s 
sold at auction for the ex-Queen of Spain two 
years since have been wrought into the diadem 
given by Prince RupoLPH to the Princess STE- 
PHANIE, 

—The RoruscHI~p wedding has been the 
great European event of late. The Rorus- 
CHILDS themselves hold an anomalous, half-roy- 
al position, and one has been more likely to meet 
princes and ambassadors at their houses than 
people of the lesser nobility. All the employés 
of the House were given a year’s salary in honor 
of the wedding, and the bridegroom gave the 
bride a large sum for distribution among tle 
Jewish poor of Vienna. He also gave her a sin- 
gle string of pearls worth one hundred thousand 
dollars, and together with bracelets, chatelaines, 
pins, and innumerable trinkets of rubies, emer- 
alds, sapphires, and brilliants, a tiara of din- 
monds and pearls, which is declared by an en- 
thusiastic observer to eclipse any single piece 
of jewelry worn at the wedding of the Grand 
Duchess Marte in the Winter Palace, when the 
Empress of the Russias, the Princess of Wales, 
the Crown Princess of Brussia, and other royal- 
ties were blazing in crowns, diadems, and stom- 
achers of jewels. Among the innumerable and 
priceless wedding gifts, with riviéres of dia- 
monds and ropes o! — were a silver ewer 
and basin from the Prince of Wales, who won 
the hearts of all Jewry by his behavior in the 
synagogue, and a curiously wrought gold dish 
of great magnificence from Lord BEAQONSFIELD, 
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Tidy.—Stem Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1 

Tuts tidy, which was designed by Madame Beeg, direct- 
ress of the Nuremberg School for Art Needle-Work, is of 
écru cheese-cloth, embroidered in stem stite with brown 
The design, of which one-quar- 


and old gold filoselle silk. 

ter is given by Fig. 64, Sup- 
plement, is transferred to 
the material as shown in 
Fig. 1, which gives the whole 
tidy in miniature, The fig- 
ures are outlined in stem 
stitch with golden brown 
silk, and filled in with old 
gold silk in the same stitch 
as shown in Fig.:2; the 
veins and stems are work- 
ed with golden brown silk, 
The edge is secured by the 


narrow border worked in two shades 
of brown silk, and the cheese-cloth 


is ravelled to form fringe. 


Foundation for Slippers. 
Cross Stitch Embroidery. 


Tus design is worked on canvas 
in cross stitch with wools of the colors 
given in the description of symbols, 


Embroidered Work-Basket, 


Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue basket, ‘of willow-ware and 
plaited straw braid, is ornamented 
with squares of white velveteen, em- 
broidered in the design given by Fig. 
2, and pinked around the edges. The 
embroidery is executed over canvas 
basted on the material, in Gobelin 
stitch, with filoselle silk of the colors 
given in the description of symbols, 


Fig. 1.—Tipy.—Drawn-Work, Honpetx-Work, ANp Cross 
Srircu.—See Figs. 2 and 3,—[Designed by Madame Beeg, 
Directress of the Nuremberg School of Art Needle-Work. | 


Each symbol of the design re- 
quires two Gobelin stitches to 
cover it, and each stitch is 
worked over two threads of the 
canvas in height and one in 
width, The threads of the can- 
vas are drawn out after the 
embroidery has been completed. 
Balls of white split zephyr wool 
and colored filoselle silk, with 
pendent tassels, are set between 
the squares, and a similar tas- 
sel is attached to the lowest 
point of each one. The top of 


Piaris ann Pram Wooten Dress. 


Front,—[For Back, see Fig. 2, 
Double Page. | 
For description see Supplement, 


not closely drawn. The third cord is used in the same 
manner, after which the work is continued in the manner 
shown by Fig. 2, the left hand using the second and 
third threads alternately, and always guiding the working 
thread over the one not in use, as shown by the dotted 
line in the illustration. The work is carried to about a 
yard and a half in length, when the ends are joined, sew- 
ing them together as firmly and flatly as possible. Leav- 

ing a loop six inches in length at 
‘ each end of the band, the sides 
of the gimp between these are 
joined along the left or scalloped 
edge with a round in single cro- 
chet worked with a double thread 
of white cotton, after which the 


and 2, 


th WR, 
Tite An 


HE gimp is pulled and 
pressed apart. An end 


of gimp six inches in 
length is worked, and 
finished with a heavy 
cotton tassel at each end, and 
also a cross piece five inches in 
length made of double gimp work- 
ed together as in the band. A 
loop is formed of the latter, 
which encircles the band and the 
tasselled end, 


Monograms, Figss.1 and 2. 
THESE monograms are worked 

on linen with fine embroidery 

cotton, Vig. 1 in satin stitch, 

and Fig. 2 in satin and knotted 

stitch. 

Tidy.—Drawn-Work, Holbein-Work, and Cross 

Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 
Tus tidy, which was also designed by Madame Beeg, is 


worked on a foundation of éeru linen canvas. The drawn- 
work centre is surrounded by a border in Holbein-work and 


Fig. 2.—Derar or Cur- 
TAIN Banp, Fic. 1. 


Fig. 
AND Crocuet Currain 
Banp.—[Ree Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—EmMproipery FOR 
Tipvy, Fic, 1. 


it? 


Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Boor,—Crocuer, 

% Kuyirrep, anp Pornr Russe Emprorery. 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, V., Figs. 82 and 83, 


Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Crocuet 
Boor. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. LY., Figs. 30 and 31, 


Fig. 1.—Tiwy.—Srem Srircn.—See Fig. 2.—[ Designed by Mme. 
Beeg, Directress of the Nuremberg School of Art Needle-Work. ] 
For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 64. 


cross stitch, outside of which 
the tidy is edged with écru lin- 
en lace, which is ornamented 
in satin stitch with blue silk 
and in running stitch with 
brown silk. For the drawn- 
work, the work is begun at the 
centre of the tidy, and the 
threads are drawn across the 
length and width of the canvas 
as far as that part extends, * 
drawing three threads, then 
three times alternately leaving 
three and drawing one, again 
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rina | Founpation ror Sirepers.—Cross 
: Srrrcu Emprorpery. 
Description of Symbols: ® Black ; & 1st (dark- 
est), @ 2d, ©) 3d (lightest), Olive; @ Dark 
Red: © Light Red, 


Fig. 1.—Emtbromrrep 
Work-Basxer.—[See 
Fig. 2, Page 149.] 


Tree 


Fig. 2.—Monoeram. 


leaving three, and re- 
peating from >, 
The canvas is 

thereby divided 
into squares, 


the basket is border- 
ed inside and out- 
side with narrow 
fringe, which 
is worked in 


A 


SERS SY 


Mes 


espa which are 
e mt ees embroidered 
che ater : in point Russe 
yr wool in the with brown filo- 


manner shown by 
Figs. 8-5 on page 
564, Bazar No. 36, 
Vol. XI. 


Knot-work and Crochet 
Curtain Band, Figs, 1 and 2. 


Tus curtain band is worked with 
white cord and with coarse white cot- 
ton. ‘The cord is wound on three 
balls, and the ends are sewn firmly 
together, and held in the left hand. A 
loop which may be lengthened or shorten- 
ed is formed with the right end of cord, 
and slipped over the forefinger of the right 
hand. . ‘The second end of cord is now held 
between the thumb and middle finger of 
“the left hand, guided with the left fore- 
finger from below through the loop on the 
right forefinger, the loop formed is slipped Fig. 3.—Borner or Try, Fie. 1. 
over the left forefinger, while that dropped | Orogs Srircu EmsproipERY AND 
from the right forefinger is contracted, but Horpeiy-W ork. 


selle silk in the man- 
ner shown in Fig. 2, 
working alternately one 
row of squares with light 
brown and two rows with dark 
brown, beginning at the centre 
with a single square in light 
brown. The edge of the tidy 
around the drawn-work centre is 
secured with close button-hole stitch- 
es of brown silk worked over three 
threads of the canvas. In the border for 
the tidy, of which a corner is given by Fig. 
3, the narrow border which is used on each 
side of the middle is worked in cross stitch 
and Holbein-work with light and dark 
brown silk; the Holbein-work along the 
middle is executed in réséda and light 
blue silks, while the single cross stitches 
are in dark blue. The edge of the tidy is 
hemmed, and the lace is sewn on with over- 
cast stitches, 
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Piaip Wootten Dress.—Back.—[ For 
Front, see Fig. 1, Double Page. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. L, Figs. 1%, 1-9, 
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13th only 5 ch. instead of 11 ch. 
For the 14th through the 25th round 
work back in regular order from the 
13th through the 1st, but at the end 
of every odd round work only 5 ch. 
instead of 11 ch., and at the begin- 
ning of every even round, instead of 
passing by 8 st., pass. by only 3. 
Continue to repeat from the 2d 
through the 25th round. Both the in- 


Crochet Edging, Insertion, 
and Square for Coverlets, 
Covers, etc., Figs. 1-3. 

Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked with 
medium crochet cotton in rounds 
back and forth on a foundation of 
87 st. (stiteb), as follows: Ist round, 
—Pass by the next 3 st., 3 de. (dou- 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IX., Figs. 58-63, 
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otp.—Back.—| For Front, see Fig. 5, 
Double Page. |—Cur Parrern, 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, bigs, 21-29. 
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ble crochet) on the fol- 
lowing 8 st., 7 times 
= alternately 2 ch. 
= (chain stitch) 
= and 1 de. on 
the follow- 


sertion and the square 

to match with the 
edging are work- 
ed according to 
the illustra- 
tion, with 


ing 3d st., EPMA b Ve SA >... 
ther C % GOs. KV » Fig. 1.—Work-Bac wirn Ewproip- 
Wosk: Basses POG OS ©. WG : erY-ON Mantua Brarp. 
: . 2@ y, Po Pry [See Fig. 2.] 
de. on the following 3 st., + 6 ch., pass by 5 st., 5 se. iN S34 . F ne 7 oho 
(single crochet) on the following 5 St., 6 ch., pass by 5 \< Y= CM XK KP foregoing Gonmntotion.. -Ueclans fons : ans pane 
st., 4 de. on the next 4 st., +; repeat from > to + v -& er, in W = rls oF ee : ’ 
twice, then 11 ch. This double repetition ae Ss i oy. an early num Bazar. 
to + takes place in every following round, an we OK OK P for Lingerie. 
therefore requires no further mention. 2d 9 O&O @ p—inneaintepanrion ch a meee 
round.—Pass by 8 st., 4 de, on the next 4 FF NM EW s 
; ‘ : Vr i i back and forth on a foun- 
st., * 3 ch., pass by 2 st., 4 de. on the "os ¢ . cotton in rounds cand 
Nowi D id- »* f S'S dation of 17 ch. (chain stitch), as follows: 
ner te wey i fy are i. ‘ SA 3 1st round.—Pass by 7 st. (stitch), 1 de. (dou- 
. sat ik Pee P pers C Pe DK OK ble erochet) on the following st., 5 de. on the 
4 de. on the following 4 st., +; then 8 times Oe > ‘ Ba, 
alternately 2 ch. and 1 de. on the following 3d > cy eK &. following 3d st., 1 de. on the following 3d ” 2 
st., then 3 de. on the next 3 st. 8d round.—3 @ @, os ch., 1 de. on the following 3d st. 2d round.—5 
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ch., considered as first de., 3 de. on the last 3 of the ch., the first 3 of which are eonsidered as Ist de., 1 
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4 ¢ ‘ : eigenen ge 
next 4 de., 9 times alternately 2 ch. and 1 de. on the ’ 2 de. on the following 4th st. in the preceding round, 

following Bd st., then 8 de. m4 the next 3 st., ¥ 4 ch., 1 ose ch., pass by 5 st., 1 de. on the next st, 2 ae ache abe 
te, (treble crochet) on the middle se. of the next 3, 4 ch., oe & following 8d st. 3d through the 6th round—Work alter- 


nately as in the 1st and 2d rounds, but. instead of passing by 7 
st., as at the beginning of the Ist, work 5 ch. and pass by 3 st. 


Complete the 6th round in this manner: 12 ch., 1 se. (single cro- 
re : chet) on the 3d of 


the 5 ch. at the 
beginning of the 
8d round. th 
round. — 2 ch., 
connect to the 
last de. in the 
2d round, 20 de. 
around the next 
12-ch., 1 de. on 
the following st., ; 
then work as in 
the first round, ; 
but instead — of 
passing by 7 st., 
work 2 ch, and 
pass by 2st. 8th 
round,—Work as 
in the 2d round, 
then 6 times al- 
ternately 5 ch, 
and 3.de., the up- 
per veins of which 
are worked off together on the following 3d st., then 5 
ch., 1 se. on the same st. with the last de. in the 2d 
round. 9th round.—2 ¢ch.; connectsto the 2d st. before 
the one previously connected to, + 3 ch., 1 sc., 5 de., 
and 1 se.,on the middle ch. of the next 5 in the preced- 
ing round, repeat from + 6 times, then 3 ch., 1 de. on 


pass by 4 st.,4 de. on the next 4 st., 4 ch., 1 te. on the middle 
ch. of the next 3, 4 ch., pass by 4 st., 4 de. on the following 4 
st., +; 11 ch. 4th round.—Pass by 8 st., 4 de. on the following 4 
st., * 6 ch., pass 
by 6 st., 3 se. on the 
following 3 st. 6 
ch., pass by 6 st., 4 
de. on the following 
4 st., 2 ch., pass by 
8 st., 4 de, on the 
following 4 st., +; 
10 times alternate- 
ly. 2 ch, and 1 de. 
on the following 
third st, then 3 
de. on the next 3 
st. 5th round.—3 
ch., considered. as 
first de, 3 de. on 
the last 3 of the 
next 4 de., 11 times 
alternately: 2 ch. 
and 1 de. on the 
following third st. Fig. 1—Serrentine Brarp Anp 
then 3 de. on the Crocuer Epere ror Lincerm. 
next 3 st., * 6 ch., 

pass by 8 st., 5 se. on the following 5 st., 6 ch., pass by 8 
st., 4. de, on the next 4 st., +; 11 ch, 6th through the 
13th round.—Repeat twice from the 2d through the 5th 
round, but in each successive round work 2 ch. and 1 de. 
more than in the preceding one, and at the end of the 
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the next de., repeat the 1st round as in the 7th 
round. 10th round.—Work as in the 2d round. 
Continue to repeat from the 1st through the 10th 
round, but work the beginning of the Ist as at 
the beginning of the 3d, and connect the middle 
de. in the first scallop of the 9th round to the 
corresponding st. in the last scallop of the pre- 
ceding pattern figure, 


(Begon in Harrernr’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIII.) 


SUNRISE. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avctior or “A Prinoess or Tucre,” A Daveutre 
_ oy Hern,” “Tur Sreance ADVENTURES OF A 
Puagton,” “ Mao.rop or Dare,” ero. 


CHAPTER LII. 
FIAT JUSTITIA ! 


Tuts scheme of Calabressa’s had been so rap- 
idly conceived and put in execution that he had 
had no time to think of its possible or certain con- 
sequences in the event of his being successful. 
His immediate and sole anxiety was to make sure 
of his captive. There was always the chance that 
a frightened and feeble creature like Reitzei might 
double back; he might fly to Lind and Beratin- 
sky, and seek security in a new compact ; for who 
could prove anything if the three were to main- 
tain their innocence? However, as Calabressa 
shrewdly perceived, Reitzei was in the dark as to 
how much the Council knew already. Moreover, 
he had his suspicions of Beratinsky. If there was 
to be a betrayal, he was clearly resolved to have 
the benefit of it. 

Nevertheless, Calabressa did not lose sight of 
him fora moment. He took him to his, Calabres- 
sa’s, lodgings; kept assuring him that he ought 
to be very grateful for being thus allowed to es- 
cape; got him to write and dispatch a note to 
Lind, excusing himself for that day and the next ; 
and then proceeded to give him instructions as to 
what he should doin Naples. Theseinstructions, 
by-the-way, were entirely unnecessary; it was no 
part of Calabressa’s plan to allow Reitzei to ar- 
rive in Naples alone. 

After a mid-day meal, Calabressa and Reitzei 
walked up to the lodgings of the latter, where he 
got a few travelling things put together. By-and- 
by they went to the railway station, Calabressa 
suggesting that it was better for Reitzei to get 
away from London as soon as possible. The old 
albino saw his companion take his seat in the 
train for Dover, and then turned away and re-en- 


tered the busy world of the London streets. 
wre Gay was uue after the rain; the pavemenuo 


were white and dry; he kept in the sunlight for 
the sake of the warmth, But he had not much 
attention for the sights and sounds around him, 
Now that this sudden scheme promised to be en- 
tirely successful, he coald consider the probable 
consequences of that success ; and, as usual, his 
first thought was about Natalie. 

“ Poor child !—poor child !” he said to himself, 
rather sadly. ‘‘ How could she tell how this would 
end? If she saves the life of her lover, it is at 
the cost of the life of her father. The poor child! 
—must misfortune meet her whichever way she 
turns ?” 

And then, tod, some touch of compunction or 
even remorse entered into his own bosom. He 
had been so eager in the pursuit, he had been so 
anxious to acquit himself to the satisfaction of 
the Council, that he had scarcely remembered that 
his success would almost certainly involve the sac- 
rifice of one who was at least an old colleague. 
Ferdinand Lind and Calabressa had never been 
the very best of friends; during one period, in- 
deed, they had been rivals ; but that had been for- 
gotten in the course of years ; and what Calabres- 
8a now remembered was that Lind and he had at 
least been companions in the old days, 

“Seventeen years ago,” he was thinking, “he 
forfeited his life to the Society, and they gave it 
back to him. They will not pardon him this time. 
And who is to take the news to Natalie and the 
beautiful, brave child? Ah, what will she say? 
My God, is there no happiness for any one in this 
world !” 

He was greatly distressed; but in his distress 
he became desperate. He would not look that 
way at all. He boldly justified himself for what 
he had done, and strove to regard it with satis- 
faction. What if both Lind and Beratinsky were 
to suffer; had they not merited any punishment 
that might befall them? Had they not compass- 
ed the destruction of an innocent man? Would 
it have been better, then, that George Brand should 
have become the victim of an infamous conspir- 
acy? Fiat justitia/—no matter at what cost. 
Natalie must face the truth. Better that the guilty 
should suffer than the innocent. And he, Cal- 
abressa, for one, was not going to shirk any re- 
sponsibility for what might happen. He had obey- 
ed the orders of the Council.» He had done his 
duty; that was enough. 

He forced himself not to think of Natalie, and 
of the dismay and horror with which she would 
learn of one of the consequences of her appeal. 
This was a matter between men; to be settled 
by men: if the consciences of women were tender, 
it could not be helped. Calabressa walked faster 
and faster, as if he were trying to get away from 
something that followed and annoyed him. He 
pretendad’ to himself that he was deeply interest- 


ed in a shop window here or there ; occasionally. 


he whistled; he sang, “Vado a Napoli in bar- 
chetta,” with forced gayety ; he twisted his long 
white mustache, and then he made his way down 
to Brand’s rooms. 

Here he was also very gay. 

“Now, my dear Monsieur Brand, to-day I have 
idleness; to-day I will talk to you; yesterday I 
could not.” 

“Unfortunately,” said Brand, “our positions 
are reversed now. For here is a letter from Lind, 
wanting me to go up to Lisle Street. It seems 


Reitzei has had to go off into the country, leaving 
a lot of correspondence—” 

“You are, then, on good terms with Lind ?” 
Calabressa interposed, quickly. 

“Yes, why not ?”’ said Brand, with a stare. 

“T, also, I say—Why not? It is excellent. 
Then you have no time for my chatter?” said 
Calabressa, carelessly regarding the open letter. 

“ At least you can tell me something about Nat- 
alie and her mother. Are they well? What 
hotel are they at ?” 

Calabressa laughed. 

“Yes, yes, my friend Monsieur Brand, you say, 
‘Are they well?” What you mean is, ‘ What has 
taken them to Naples?’ Bien, you are right to 
wonder ; you will not have to wonder long. A lit- 
tle patience ; you will hear something ; do not be 
surprised. And you have no message, for exam- 
ple, by way of reply to the letter I brought you ?” 

“You are returning to Naples, taen ?” 

“To-night. I will take a message for you; if 
you have no time now, send it to me at Charing 
Cross. Meanwhile, I take my leave.” 

Calabressa rose, but was persuaded to resume 
his seat. 

“T see,” said he, again laughing, “that you 
have a little time to hear about the two wander- 
ers. Oh, they are in a good hotel, I assure you; 
pretty rooms ; you look over to Capri; quite near 
you the Castello dell’ Ovo, and underneath your 
windows the waves—a charming view! And the 
little Natalushka, she has not lost her spirits : 
she says to mé, ‘ Dear Mr. Calabressa, will you 
have the goodness to become my champion ?” 
I say to her, ‘Against all the world.’ ‘Oh no,’ 
she answers, ‘not quite so much as that. It 
is a man who sells agates and pebbles and such 
things; and no matter when I go out, he will fol- 
low me, and thrust himself before me. Dear Mr. 
Calabressa, I do not want agates and pebbles ; 
and he is more importunate than all the others 
put together; and the servants of the hotel can 
do nothing with him.’ Qh, I assure you, it would 
have made you laugh—her pretense of gravity! 
I said nothing—not I; what is the use of making 
serious promises over trifles? But when I went 
out I encountered the gentleman with the agates 
and pebbles. ‘Friend,’ said I, ‘a word with you. 
Skip, dance, be off with you to the steps of some 
other hotel; your presence is not agreeable here.’ 
‘Who are you?’ said he, naturally. ‘No matter,’ 
said I; ‘ but do you wish to be presented with two 
dozen of the school-master’s sweetmeats ?” ‘ Who 
are you?’ said he, again. Then I took him by 
the ear, and whispered something to him. By 
the blood of St. Peter, Monsieur Brand, you 


should have heard the quick snap of his box, and 
eveu the hocle of him, ac ho dartod off ike an an- 


telope! I tell you, the grave-faced minx, that 
mocking Natalushka, who makes fun of old people 
like me—well, she shall not any more be troubled 
with agates and pebbles !” 

“Then she is quite cheerful and happy ?” said 
Brand, somewhat wondering. 

“Sometimes,” Calabressa said, more gravely. 
“ One can not always be anxious ; one has glimpses 
of hope; then the spirit rises; the eyes laugh. 
You, for example, you do not seem much cast 
down ?” 

Even avoided his inquisitive look, and merely 
said, 

“One must take things as one finds them. 
There is no use repining over what happens.” 

Calabressa now rose, and took his cap. Then 
he laid it down on the table again. 

“One moment before I go, my dear Monsieur 
Brand. I told you to expect news; perhaps you 
will not understand. Shall I show you some- 
thing to help? Regard this: it is only a little 
trick, but it may help you to understand when the 
news comes to you.” 

He took from his pocket a piece of white pa- 
per, square, and with apparently nothing on it. 
He laid it on the table, and produced a red pencil. 

“May I trouble you for a small pair of scis- 
sors, my dear friend ?” 

Brand stepped aside to a writing-desk, and 
brought him the scissors ; he was scarcely think- 
ing of Calabressa at all; he was thinking of the 
message he would send to Naples. 

Calabressa slowly and carefully cut the piece 
of paper into four squares, and proceeded to fold 
these up. Brand looked on, it is true, but with 
little interest; and he certainly did not perceive 
that his companion had folded three of these 
pieces with the under side inward, the fourth 
with the upper side inward, while this last had 
the rough edges turned in a different direction 
from the other three. 

“* Now, Mr. Brand,” said Calabressa, calmly, “ if 
one were drawing lots, for example, what more 
simple than this? I take one of these pieces— 
you see, there is nothing on it—I print a red cross 
with my pencil; there, it is folded again, and 
they all go into my cap.” 

“Enough, Calabressa,” Brand said, impatient- 
ly.‘ You show me that you have questioned me 
closely enough, There is enough said about it.” 

“Task your pardon, my dear friend, there is 
not,” said Calabressa, politely. “For this is 
what I have to say now. Draw one of the pieces 
of paper.” 

Brand turned away. 

“It is not a thing to be gone over again, I tell 
you ; I have had enough of it; let it rest.” 

“It must not rest. I beg of you—my friend, 
I insist—” 

He pressed the cap on him; Brand, to get rid 
of him, drew one of the papers, and tossed it on 
to the table. Calabressa took it up, opened it, 
and showed him the red cross. 

“Yes, you are again unfortunate, my dear 
Monsieur Brand. Fate pursues you, does it not ? 
But wait one moment, Will you open the other 
three papers ?” 

As Brand seemed impatient, Calabressa him- 
self took them out and opened them singly be- 
i gs On each and all was the same red 
mark, : 


[Marcu 5, 1881. 


But now Brand was indifferent no longer. 

“What do you mean, Calabressa ?” he said, 
quickly. 

“T mean,” said Calabressa, regarding him, 
“that one might prepare a trick by which you 
would not have much chance of escape.” 

Brand caught him by the arm. 

“Do you mean that these others—” He could 
not complete, the sentence; his brain was in a 
whirl; was this why Natalie had sent him that 
strange message of hope ? 

Calabressd released himself, and took his cap, 
and said : 

“T can tell you nothing, my dear friend—noth- 
ing. My lips are sealed, for the present. But 
surely one is permitted to show you a common 
little trick with bits of paper?” 

“But you must tell me what you mean,” said 
Brand, breathlessly, and with his face still some- 
what pale. ‘ You suggest there has been a trick. 
That is why you have come from Naples? What 
do you know? What is about to happen? For 
God’s sake, Calabressa, don’t have any mystifica- 
tion about it! What is it that you know—that 
you suspect—that you have heard ?” 

“My dear friend,” said Calabressa, with some 
anxiety, “perhaps I have been indiscreet. I 
know nothing: what can I know? But I show 
you a trick—if only to prepare you for any news 
—and you think it is very serious. Oh no; do 
not be too hopeful; do not think it is serious ; 
think it was a foolish trick—” 

And s0, notwithstanding all that Brand could 
do to force some definite explanation from him, 
Calabressa succeeded in getting away, promising 
to carry to Natalie any message Brand might 
send in the evening; and as for Brand himself, 
it was now time for him to go up to Lisle Street, 
so that he had something else to think of than 
idle mystifications, 

For this was how he took it in the end. Cala- 
bressa was whimsical, fantastic, mysterious ; he 
had been playing with the notion that Brand had 
been entrapped into this service; he had suc- 
ceeded in showing himself how it might have 
been done. The worst of it was—had he been 
putting vain hopes into the mind of Natalie? 
Was this the cause of her message? In the 
midst of all this bewildering uncertainty, Brand 
set himself to the work left unfinished by Reit- 
zei,and found Ferdinand Lind as pleasant and 
friendly a colleague as ever. 

But a few days after he was startled by being 
summoned back to Lisle Street, after he had gone 
home in the afternoon. He found Ferdinand 
Lind as calm and collected as usual, though he 
spoke in a hard, dry voice. He was then inform- 
ed that Lind himself and Beratinsky were about 
to leave»London, fora time; that the Council 
wished Brand to conduct the business at Lisle 
Street as best he could in their absence; and 
that he was to summon to his aid such of the of- 
ficers of the Society as he chose. He asked no 
explanations, and Lind vouchsafed none. There 
was something unusual in the expression of the 
man’s face. 

Well, Brand installed himself in Lisle Street, 
and got along as best he could, with the assist- 
ance of Gathorne Edwards and one or two oth- 
ers. But not one of them any more than himself 
knew what had happened or was happening. No 
word or message of any kind came from Cala- 
bressa, or Lind, or the Society, or any one. Day 
after day Brand got through his work with pa- 
tience, but without interest; only, for the time 
being, these necessities of the hour beguiled him 
from thinking of the hideous, inevitable thing 
that lay ahead in his life. 

When news did come, it was sudden and terri- 
ble. One night he and Edwards were alone in 
the rooms in Lisle Street, when a letter, sent 
through a roundabout channel, was put into his 
hands. He opened it carelessly; glanced at the 
beginning of it; then he uttered an exclamation ; 
then, as he read on, Edwards noticed that his 
Sr pir face was ghastly pale, even to his 
ips. 

“Gracious heavens !— Edwards, read it,” he 
said, quite breathlessly. He dropped the letter 
on the table. There was no wild joy at his own 
deliverance in this man’s face; there was terror 
rather; it was not of himself at all he was think- 
ing, but of the death-agony of Natalie Lind when 
she should hear of her father’s doom. 

“Why, this is very good news, Brand,” Ed- 
wards cried, wondering. ‘“ You are released from 
that affair—” 

But then he read further, and he too became 
agitated. 

“What? What does it mean? Lind, Bera- 
tinsky, Reitzei, accused of conspiracy—misusing 
the powers intrusted to them as officers of the 
Society; Reitzei acquitted on giving evidence; 
Lind and Beratinsky condemned.” 

Edwards looked at his companion, aghast, and 
said, 

“You know what the penalty is, Brand.” 

The other nodded. Edwards returned to the 
letter, reading aloud, in detached scraps, his voice 
giving evidence of his astonishment and dismay. 

“ Beratinsky allowed the option of undertak- 
ing the duty from whieh you are released—ac- 
cepts—it is his only chance, I suppose, poor dev- 
il!—what chance is it, after all?” He put the 
letter back on the table. “ What is all this that 
has happened, Brand ?” 

Brand did not-answer. He had risen to his 
feet; he stood like one bound with chains ; there 
was suffering and an infinite pity in the haggard 
face. i 

“Why is not Natalie here?” he said; and it 
was strange that two men so different from each 
other as Brand and Calabressa should in such a 
crisis have had the same instinctive thought. The 
lives and fates of men were nothing; it was the 
heart of a girl that concerned them. “They will 
tell her--some of them over there—they will tell 
her suddenly that her father is condemned to die. 
Why is she amongst—amongst strangers ?” 


He pulled out his watch hastily; but long ago 
the night mail had left for Dover. At this mo- 
ment the bell rang below, and he started: it was 
unusual for them to have a visitor at such an 
hour. 

“Tt is only that drunken fool, Kirski,” Ed- 
wards said. “I asked him to come here to- 
night.” 


CHAPTER LIII. 
THE TRIAL, 


Ir was a dark, wet, and cold night when Cala- 
bressa felt his way down the gangway leading 
from the Admiralty Pier into the small Channel 
steamer that lay slightly rolling at her moorings. 
Most of the passengers who were already on 
board had got to leeward of the deck cabins, 
and sat huddled up there, undistinguishable bun- 
dles of rugs. For a time he almost despaired of 
finding out Reitzei; but at last he was success- 
ful; and he had to explain to this particular bun- 
dle of rugs that he had changed his mind, and 
would himself travel with him to Naples. 

It was a dirty night in crossing, and both suf- 
fered considerably, the difference being that as 
soon as they got into the smooth waters of Calais 
harbor Calabressa recovered hitwnself directly, 
whereas Reitzei remained an almost inanimate 
heap of wrappings, and had to be assisted or 
shoved up the steep gangway into the glare of 
the officials’ lamps. Then, as soon as he had 
got into a compartment of the railway carriage, 
he rolled himself up in a corner, and sought to 
forget his sufferings in sleep. 

Calabressa was walking up and down on the 
platform. At length the bell rang, and he was 
about to step into the compartment, when he 
found himself preceded by a lady. 

“TI beg your pardon, madame,” said he, po- 
litely, “ but it is a carriage for smokers.” 

“And if one wishes to smoke, one is per- 
mitted—is it not so?” said the stranger, cheer- 
fully. 

Calabressa at once held open the door for her, 
and then followed. These three had the com- 
partment to themselves, 

She was a young lady, good-looking, tall, bright- 
complexioned, with brown eyes that had plenty 
of fire in them, and a pleasant smile that showed 
brilliant teeth. Calabressa, sitting opposite her, 
judged that she was an Austrian, from the num- 
ber of bags and knickknacks she had, all in red 
Russia leather, and from the number of trinkets 
she wore, mostly of polished steel or silver. She 
opened alittle tortoise-shell cigarette case, took 
out a cigarette, and gracefully accepted the light 
that Calabressa offered her. By this time the 
train had started, and was thundering through 
the night. 

The young lady was very frank and affable; 
she talked to her companion opposite—Reitzei 
being fast asleen—about a great many things ; 
she lit cigarette after cigarette. She spoke of 
her husband, moreover; and complained that he 
should have to go and fight in some one else’s quar- 
rel. Why could not ladies who went to the tables 
at Monte Carlo keep their temper, that a perfect- 
ly neutral third person should be summoned to 
fight a duel on behalf of one of them ? 

“You are going to rejoin him, then, madame ?” 
said Calabressa. : 

“Not at all,” she said, laughing. “I have my 
own affairs.” 

After some time she said, with quite a humor- 
ous smile: 

“My dear sir, I hope I do not keep you from 
sleeping. But you are puzzled about me. You 
think you have seen me before, but can not tell 
where.” 

“There you are perfectly right, madame.” 

“Think of the day before yesterday. You 
were crossing in the steamer. You were so good 
as to suggest to a lady on board that nearer the 
centre of the vessel would be safer for her—” 

He stared at her again. Could this be the same 
lady who, on the day that he crossed, was seated 
right at the stern of the steamer, her brown hair 
flying about with the wind, her white teeth flash- 
ing as she laughed and joked with the sailors, 
her eyes full of life and merriment as she pitched 
up and down? Calabressa, before the paroxysms 
of his woe overtook him, had had the bravery to 
go and remonstrate with this young lady, and to 
tell her she would be more comfortable nearer 
the middle of the boat; but she had laughingly 
told him she was a sailor’s daughter, and was not 
afraid of the sea. Well, this handsome young 
lady opposite certainly laughed like that other— 
but still ? 

“Oh,” she said, “do I puzzle you with such a 
simple thing? My hair was brown the day be- 
fore yesterday ; it is black to-day; is that a suf- 
ficient disguise? Pardiew / when I went to a mu- 
sic hall in London that same night, to see some 
stupid nonsense—bah! such stupid nonsense I 
have never seen in the world—I went dressed as 
aman. Only for exercise, you perceive ; one does 
not need disguises in London.” 

Calabressa was becoming more and more mys- 
tified, and she saw it; and her amusement in- 
creased. 

“Come, my friend,” she said, “you can not 
deny that you also are political ?” 

“T, madame ?” said Calabressa, with great in- 
nocence, 

“Oh yes, And you are not on the side of the 
big battalions, eh ?” 

“T declare to you, madame—” - 

She glanced at Reitzei. 

“Your friend sleeps sound. Come, shall I tell 
you something? You did not say a word, for 
example, when you stepped on shore, to a gentle- 
man in a big cloak who had a lantern—” 

“ Madame, I beg of you!” he exclaimed, in a 
low voice, also glancing at Reitzei. : 

“What?” she said, laughing, “Then you 
have the honor of the acquaintance of my old 
friend Biard? The rogue, to take a post like 
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ewe. 


that! Oh, I think my husband could speak more 
frankly with you; I can only guess.” 

“You are somewhat indiscreet, madame,” said 
Calabressa, coldly. 

“T indiscreet ?” she said, flicking off the ash 
of her cigarette with a finger of the small gloved 
hand. Then she said, with mock seriousness : 
“ How can one be indiscreet with a friend of the 
good man Biard? Come, I will give you a lesson 
in sincerity. My husband is gone to fight a duel, 
T told you; yes, but his enemy is a St. Petersburg 
general, who belonged to the Third Section. They 
should. not let Russians play at Monte Carlo; it 
is so easy to pick a quarrel with them. And 
now about myself; you want to know what I am, 
what I am about. Ah, I perceive it, monsieur, 
Well, this time, on the other hand, I shall be dis- 
creet. But if you hear of something within a 
few weeks—if the whole of the world begins to 
chatter about it—and you say, ‘ Well, that wo- 
man had pluck’—then you can think of our little 
conversation during the night. We urust be get- 
ting near Amiens; is it not so?” 

She took from her travelling bag a smallappa- 
ratus for showering eau-de-Cologne in spray, and 
with this sprinkled her forehead, afterward re- 
moving the drops with a soft white sponge, and 
smoothing her rebellious black hair. Then she 
took out a tiny flask and cup of silver. 

“Permit me, monsieur, to give you a little co- 
gnac, after so many cigarettes. I fear you have 
only been smoking to keep me company.” 

“A thousand thanks, madame,” said Calabres- 
sa, who certainly did not refuse. She took none 
herself ; indeed, she had just time to put her bags 
in order again when the train slowed into Amiens 
station ; and she, bidding her bewildered and be- 
witched companion a most courteous farewell, got 
out and departed. 

Calabressa himself soon fell asleep, and did not 
wake until they were near Paris. By this time 
the bundle of rugs in the corner had begun to 
show signs of animation. 

“Well, friend Reitzei, you have had a good sleep,” 
said Calabressa, yawning and stretching his arms. 

“T have slept a little.” 

“You have slept all night—what more? What 
do you know, for example, of the young lady who 
was in the carriage ?” 

“T saw her come in,” Reitzei said, indifferently. 


“And I heard you talking once or twice. What 
was she?” 
“There you ask me a pretty question. My be- 


lief is that she was either one of those Nihilist mad- 
women, or else the devil himself in a new shape. 
At any rate, she had some good cognac.” 

“T should like some coffee now, Signor Cala- 
bressa ; and you?” 

“J would-not refuse tt.” — 

Indeed, during all this journey to Naples, Cal- 
abressa and his companion talked much more of 
the commonplace incidents and wants of :travel 
than of the graver matters that lay before them. 
Calabressa was especially resolute in doing so. 
He did not like to look aliead. He kept remind- 
ing himself that-he was’ simply the agent of the 
Council; he was carrying out their behests ; the 
consequences were for others to deal with. He 
had fulfilled -his commission; he had procured 
sufficient proof -of the suspected conspiracy. If 
evil-doers were to be punished, was he responsi- 
ble? .Fiat justitia! he kept repeating to him- 
self. He was answerable to the Council alone. 
He had done his duty. 

But from time’ to time, and especially when 
they were travelling at night, and he was awake, 
a haunting dread possessed him. How should 
he appear before these two women in Naples ? 
His old friend Natalie Berezolyi had been griev- 
ously wronged. She had suffered through long 
years; but a wife forgets much when her hus- 
band is about to die. And a daughter? Lind 
had been an affectionate father enough to this girl; 
these two had been companions all her lifetime; 
recent incidents would surely be forgotten in her 
terror over the fact that it was her own appeal to 
the Council that had wrought her father’s death. 
And then he, Calabressa, what could he say? It 
was h him she had invoked these unknown 
powers. It was his counsel that had taken her 
to Naples, and he was the immediate instrument 
that would produce this tragic end. 

He would not think of it. At the various places 

_where they stopped he worried about food and 
drink, and angrily haggled about hotel bills; he 
read innumerable stupid little newspapers from 
morning till night; he smoked Reitzei nearly 
blind. At last they reached Naples. 

Within an hour after their arrival, Calabressa, 
alone, was in Tommaso’s wine-vaults, talking to 
the ghoul-like oceupant. A bell rang, faint and 
muffled, in the distance. He passed to the back 
of the vaults, and lit a candle that Tommaso 
handed him ; then he followed what seemed, from 
the rumble overhead, some kind of subterranean 
corridor. But at the end of this long subway he 
began to ascend; then he reached some steps ; 
finally he was on an ordinary staircase, with day- 
light around him, and above him a landing with 
two doors, both shut. 

Opening one of these doors, after having knock- 
ed thrice, he entered a large bare chamber, which 
was occupied by three men, all seated at a table, 
which was covered with papers. One of them, 
Von Zoesch, rose. : 

“That is good; that is very well settled,” he 
said to the other two. “It is a good piece of 
work. Now here is this English business, and 
the report of our wily friend Calabressa. What 
is it, Calabressa? We had your telegram; we 
have sent for Lind and Beratinsky; what more ?” 

“ Excellency, I have fulfilled your commission, 
I hope with judgment,” Calabressa said, his cap 
in his hand. “TI believe it is clear that the Eng- 
lishman had that duty put upon him by fraudu- 
lent means.” 

“Tt is a pity if it be so; it will cost us some 
further trouble, and we have other things to think 
about at present.” Then he added, lightly, “ But 


it will please your young lady friend, Calabressa. 
Well?” 

“Excellency, you forget it may not quite so 
well please her if it is found that her father was 
in the conspiracy,” said Calabressa, submissively. 

“Why not?” answered the bluff, tall soldier. 
“ However, to the point, Calabressa. What have 
you discovered? And your proofs ?” 

“T have none, your Excellency. But I have 
brought with me one of the four in the ballot, 
who is willing to confess. Why_is he willing to 
confess ?” said Calabressa, with a little triumph- 
ant smile. ‘“ Because he thinks the gentlemen 
of the Council know already.” 

“ And you have frightened the poor devil, no 
doubt,” said Von Zoesch, laughing. 

“T have, on the contrary, assured him of par- 
don,” said Calabressa, gravely. “It is within the 
powers you gave me, Excellency. I have pledged 
my honor—” 

“Oh, yes, yes; very well, But do you mean 
to tell us, my good Calabressa,” said this tall man, 
speaking more seriously, “that you have proof 
of these three—Lind, Beratinsky, Reitzei—having 
combined to impose on the Englishman? Not 
Lind, surely ? Perhaps the other two—” 

“Your Excellency, it is for you to investigate 
further, and determine. I will tell you how I 
proceeded. I went to the Englishman, and got 
minute particulars of what occurred. I formed 
my own little story, my guess, my theory. I got 
hold of Reitzei, and hinted that it was all known ; 
on my faith, he never thought of denying any- 
thing, he was so frightened. But regard this, 
Excellency: I know nothing. I can give you the 
Englishman’s account; then, if you get that of 
Reitzei, and the two correspond, it is a good proof 
that Reitzei is not lying in his confession? It is 
for you to examine him, Excellency.” 

“No, it is not for me,” the ruddy-faced sol- 
dier-looking man said, and then he turned to his 
two companions. The one’ was the Secretary 
Granaglia, the other was a broad-shouldered, eld- 
erly man, with strikingly handsome features of 
the modern Greek type, a pallid, wax-like complex- 
ion, and thoughtful, impenetrable eyes. “ Bro- 
ther Conventz, I withdraw from this affair. I 
leave it in the hands of the Council; one of the 
accused was in former days my friend; it is not 
right that [ should interfere.” 

“ And I also, Excellency,” said Calabressa, ea- 
gerly. “TI have fulfilled my commission; may 
not I retire now also ?” 

“ Brother Granaglia: will take down. your re- 
port in writing ; then you are free, my Calabressa. 
But you will take the summons of the Council 
to your friend Reitzei; I suppose he will have to 
be examined before the others arrive,” 

nd-cote- cane avout tat neither the General 
Von Zoesch nor Calabressa was present when the 
trial, if trial it could be called, took place. There 
were no formalities. In this same big bare room 
seven members of the Council sat at the table, 
Brother Conventz presiding, the Secretary Gra- 
naglia at the foot, with writing materials before 
him. Ferdinand Lind and Beratinsky stood be- 
tween them and the side wall, apparently impas- 
sive. Reitzei was nearer the window, pallid, un- 
easy, his eyes wandering about the room, but 
avoiding the place where his former colleagues 
stood. The President briefly stated the accusa- 
tion against them, and read Reitzei’s account of his 
share in what had taken place. He asked if they 
had anything to deny or explain. 

Beratinsky was the first to speak. 

“Tilustrious Brethren of the Council,” he be- 
gan, as if with some set speech; but his color 
suddenly forsook him, and he halted and looked 
helplessly round. -Then he said, wildly: “ I declare 
that Iam innocent—I say that I am innocent! I 
never should have thought of it, gentlemen. It 
was Lind’s suggestion; he wished to get rid of 
theman. Ideclare Ihad nothing to gain. Gentle- 
men, judge for yourselves: what had I to gain ?” 

He looked from one to the other; the grave 
faces there were mostly regarding Granaglia, who 
was slowly and carefully putting the words down. 

Then Lind spoke, clearly and coldly : 

“T have nothing to deny. What I did was 
done in the interests of the Society. My reward, 
for my long services, is that Iam haled here like 
a pickpocket. It is the second time; it will be 
the last. I have done now with the labor of 
my life. You can reap the fruits of it. Do with 
me what you please.” 

The President rose. , 

“The gentlemen may now retire; the decision 
of the Council will be communicated to them 
hereafter.” 

A bell was rung ; Tommaso appeared ; Lind and 
Beratinsky were. conducted down the stairs and 
through the dark corridor. In a few seconds 
Tommaso returned, and performed a like office 
for Reitzei. 

The deliberations of the Council were but of 
short duration. The guilt of the accused was 
clear; and clear and positive was the penalty pre- 


scribed by the articles of the Society. But in | 


consideration of the fact that Beratinsky had 
been led into this affair by Lind, it was resolved 
to offer him the alternative of his taking over 
the service from which Brand was released. 
This afforded but a poor chance of escape, but 
Beratinsky was in a desperate position, That 
same evening he accepted; and the Secretary 
Granaglia was forthwith ordered to report the 
result of these proceedings to England, and give 
certain instructions as to the further conduct of 
the business there. 

The Secretary Granaglia performed this task 
with his usual equanimity.” He was merely a 
machine registering the decrees of the Council ; 
it was no affair of his to be concerned about the 
fate of Ferdinand Lind; he had even forgotten 
the existence of the two women who had been 
patiently waiting day after day at that hotel, al- 
ternately hoping and fearing to learn what had 
occurred. 
‘ [To BE CONTINUED.) 


“ YES” 

TueEY stood above the world, 
In a world apart, 

And she drooped ler happy eyes, 

And stilled the throbbing pulses 
Of her happy heart. 

And the moonlight fell above her, 
Her secret to discover, 

And the moonbeams kissed her hair, 
As though no human lover 

Had laid his kisses there. 


“Look up, brown 2yes,” he said, 
“And answer mine; 

Lift up those silken fringes, 

That hide a happy light, 
Almost divine.” 

The jealous moonlight drifted 

To the finger half uplifted, 
Where shone the opal ring— 

Where the colors danced and shifted 
On the pretty, changeful thing. 


Just the old, old story, 
Ot light and shade, 
Love, like the opal tender, 
Like it, maybe to vary, 
Maybe to fade. 
Just the old, tender story, 
Just a glimpse of morning glory, 
In an earthly paradise, 
With shadowy reflections, 
In a pair of sweet brown eyes. 


Brown eyes a man might well 
Be proud to win! 

Open, to hold his image, 

Shut, under silken lashes, 
Only to shut bim in. 

Oh, glad eyes look together, 

For life’s dark, stormy weather 
Grows. to a fairer thing, 

When young eyes look upon it 
Through a slender wedding ring. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF POLITE 
tXCUSES. 

PFNUE question of invitations offers a large field 

for making polite excuses. Of course, in the 
case of a written invitation, there is the one stere- 
otyped excuse, “‘a previous engagement”; but 
between friends, and by those with whom frank- 
ness is practiced, this explanation is carried a 
step further, and the nature of the previous en- 
gagement is mentioned, and the name of him or 


er, with whoun itis inde © Thora is_a----+ * - 
Het ait In this confidence very agreeable to the 


recipients ; and even if unacquainted with the 
name mentioned, it conveys an assurance of the 
sincerity of the excuse, and it is true politeness 
so to write where friendship exists. 

A previous engagement is also an all-paramount 
excuse to offer in answer to a verbal invitation ; 
but it is when there is no such reason to give 
that the awkwardness of making a good excuse 
arises, whether the invitation be to form a party 
at the theatre, or to dine, or to lunch, or to join a 
party at some out-door gathering, or whatever the 
invitation be. A downright refusal, an uncom- 
promising negative, carries on the face of it a 
brusqueness that savors of ungraciousness and 
discourtesy ; whereas a polite excuse is compass- 
ed by a little judicious temporizing, in a way break- 
ing the force of a refusal; thus: “ You are very 
kind; but I am almost afraid I stfall not be able 
to manage it,” ete.; or, “ Thank you very much ; 
but I am afraid you must not depend upon me ; 
in fact, I am almost certain I shall not be able to 
come,” etc. ; or, “I am not quite sure what I am 
going to do on Saturday; if you will allow me, I 
will let you know,” ete.; or, “It is very good of 
you to think of me; but I am afraid I can not 
have the pleasure of joining your party; I wont 
ask you to leave it open, as I know I shall not be 
able to avail myself of your kind offer,” ete. ; or, 
“T thank you very much, but I very seldom,” ete, 

The difficulty of making polite excuses is some- 
times increased when a verbal invitation is given 
to a husband and wife, and they have not been 
able to consult as to whether they are unanimous 
in refusing it; or when the invitation is not giv- 
en within the hearing of both at the same mo- 
ment. The one way of extrication is for the hus- 
band to refer to the engagements of his wife, or 
for the wife to refer to those of her husband ; 
thus: “Thank you very much, but I must talk it 
over with my husband; I don’t quite know what 
his engagements are for that day,” ete.; or the 
husband would perhaps give his wife the cue that 
he wished to refuse, by saying, “ My dear, So-and- 
so is kind enough to ask us to,” ete., “but Iam 
afraid we shall not be able to manage it.” 

A variety of excuses, reasons given and reasons 
not given, are permissible in answer to all invita- 
tions save an invitation to dinner, the rule being 
that an invitation to dinner must be accepted, 
unless a bona fide engagement can be pleaded in 
excuse. The question of ill health would of course 
be an all-sufficient reason for not dining out ; but, 
on the other hand, verbal invitations to dinner 
would hardly be given to those not well enough 
to accept them, while trifling ailments are never 
offered as an excuse, Polite excuses to unwel- 
come requests demand even more readiness of 
thought and speech, as refusals to such, if not 
guardedly conveyed, are likely to give offense, or to 
create an unpleasant feeling of annoyance. For 
instance, a lady is perhaps asked to chaperon the 
daughter of an acquintance or a relative, or even 
a friend of a mere acquaintance. Compliance 
with this request is perhaps disagreeable for many 
reasons, while a refusal would appear ill-natured 
and unfriendly ; it is usually out-of the question 
to frankly give the reasons that actuate a refusal 
to a request of this character, and people who 
make them are generally those who are ready to 
meet every weak objection with a contra-argu- 


ment. Thus, tu the plea of not knowing many 
in the room, and of not proving a good chaperon 
in consequence, the overwhelming rejoinder is 

that the young lady only requires to be taken to 
the ball or “at home,” and will give no further 

trouble to her chaperon, as sbe knows so many 

who are to be there. This class of reply has to 

be anticipated when the polite excuse is framed. 

Thus a lady might say: “I hope you won’t think 

me very ill-natured if I say I can not be of use to | 
you in this way, but I wish to be entirely free on 

this occasion as to my movements, both as re- 

gards arrival and departure ;” or, “I hope you 

will not mind my refusing to chaperon your friend, 

as it is very uncertain when I shall arrive, how 

long I shall stay, or even if I shall go at all at 

the last moment.” Answers such as these are 

given when no better reason for declining can be 

advanced. 

One word respecting more trifling requests, but 
which require an army of polite excuses. We 
allude to the raids made by many upon the new 
music, the new books, the new magazines, aud 
the new photographs of their friends and ac- 
quaintances. “ Will you lend me this?” or, “ May 
I borrow that for.a few days?” or, “May I take 
this ?—I won’t keep it long ;” or, “I must have 
one of these—I think I'll take this one,” perhaps 
selecting the best of the cabinet photographs just 
sent home, Borrowers of books and music are 
usually those who would scorn to return anything 
so trifling, and who express themselves astonished 
at the meanness and pettiness of those who ven- 
ture to ask that a song or book may be returned. 
Therefore, unless the loan is to be a gift, the re- 
quest must be met by a firmness equal to the con- 
fidence and assurance of the would-be borrower. 
Thus: “I would rather you did not take it yet, if 
you do not mind, as I am reading it—I will lend 
it you a little later ;” or, “No, you really must 
not run away with that just yet ;” or, “I can’t let 
you have that song until I have learned it; then I 
will make you a present of it, if you like ;” or, 
“Oh! that is my favorite photograph; please 
don’t take it; when I have some others in that 
position you shall certainly have one,” are some 
of the few defenses which may be attempted 
against letting borrowers have it all their own 
way, and cheerfulness and banter are perhaps the 
best vein in which to couch polite excuses in an- 
swer to these polite and pressing requests. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF FUN. 
\ HAT should we be without this gift to 


We can imagine no drearier state than that of an 
individual who, during the whole of his lifetime, 
can obtain no fun or pleasure, in the slightest de- 
gree, in his daily intercoprse with his fellow-crea- 
tures. But it is a well-khown fact that even of the 
best of things one can have toomuch, Even fur 
has its limit, and a more wearisome thing can 
scarcely be imagined than an individual who, at 
the most inappropriate times, can not refrain from 
turning the most commonplace of conversation 
into fun and ridicule. This is certainly a great 
failing; but of course there is a graver aspect un- 
der which it can be regarded, namely, the love of 
ill-natured fun, A laugh raised at the expense of 
a well-meaning person is highly injudicious, and 
in many cases rarely forgotten. The turning into 
ridicule of another person’s words and ideas is a 
most uncharitable and hurtful habit, which, when 
long forgotten by the speaker, rankles in the mind 
of the victim. There is nothing more disagreeable 
to a very sensitive nature than the fear of being 
made fun of and turned into ridicule, and the very 
slightest inclination toward this unchristianlike 
habit will cause the victim of it such pain and 
shrinking that.a less sensitive mind would searce- 
ly deem possible. We should be especially care- 
ful of these sensitive ones, especially as one can 
never tell néhawm a careless word levelledin mere 
jest may do. . It rankles in the mind of the -sen:i- 
tive one, and gives a pernicious precedent to the 
hearers of it. After-all, this is a failing which 
happily is not general, and brings its own punish- 
ment; for those few who find real pleasure in 
giving pain to others by ill-natured and personal 
fun are rarely well spoken of, even by those who 
profess to see no harm in it. A sareastic person 
may have many admirers, but no real friends, as, 
directly personal intercourse with them ceases, 
and when one’s back is turned, then one trembles 
for one’s own character. But this is a spiteful 
and uncharitable fun, only resorted to by those 
who, disgusted with and weary of the world, can 
find consolation in the endeavor to convert others 
to their opinion. There is one more abuse of fun 
which is necessary only just to touch upon, and 
which, while the love of pure and holy things exists, 
can never become a habit—I mean the danger that 
one has to guard against of speaking in fun of 
sacred and holy things, or in any way bringing 
them into ridicule. It may be that, to a really 
witty person, the inclination to this irreverent 
practice has to be more carefully guarded against 
than to those whose sense of wit is less keen, If 
a witty speech or joke is on our lips which would 
turn into the slightest fun or ridicule things only 
to be spoken or thought of with reverence, let the 
words remain unspoken, let the witty sentence be 
wasted, rather than be uttered to fall perhaps on 
some untutored and wavering mind, and prove a 
stumbling-block in that mind for years and years 
after the words were uttered and forgotten. So 
much for the abuse of this gift. But, on the whole, 
much more may be said for than against it; for 
though it may prove a stumbling-block and “ oc- 
casion of falling” to some few, it is an undeniable 
blessing to those who, with a constant and ever- 
ready source of cheerfulness and fun, can make 
lighter daily trials and difficulties, and even afford 


‘to help a less hopeful brother or sister on their 


earthly journey. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
5 to 7 Years oLp.—Fronr, 
[See Fig. 3.] 


For description see Supplement, 


Gros Grain Bag. 

For this bag two pieces are cut of black gros grain and lin- 
ing, each eight inches long and nine inches wide, which are 
sloped at the bottom from a point at the middle to five inches 
in length at the sides. Six eyelet-holes, bound in button-hole 
stitch, are worked in each half at an inch and a quarter from 
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Fig, 1.—Tvtie anp Satin Eventna Dress, 
For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 2—Drrss ror Girt rrom 2 to 4 Years 
oLp.—Back.—|For Front, see Page 149.} 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No, IX., Figs. 58-63. 


the upper edge, and at an inch, two inch- 
es, and four inches from the side edges. 
| The halyes of the bag are then joined, and 
trimmed with ribbon bows and silk tassels. 
Heavy silk cord, the ends of whieh termi- 
nate in tassels, is drawn through the eyelet- 
holes, and similar cord is fastened at the 
back of the bag, and knotted about the 
| waist when it is worn, 


Plush Bag. 


| Tuk bag is made of black plush, and is 
lined with bright-colored brocaded satin. A 
shirr is stitched in the top, through which 
an elastic band is run. The trimming con- 
sists of ribbon bows, and a bronze and bead 
ornament on the front. 


Crochet Hood, Figs.1 and 2. 

Tur hood is worked with black zephyr 
wool, and consists of a square foundation 
with a border, which is edged with crochet 
balls attached to chain stitch scallops. The 
hood is adjusted by ends of black silk rib- 
bon, which are run through the stitches 
around the neck, and tied in a bow at the 
back. Ends of similar ribbon serve for 
tying it at the front, which is trimmed with 
a cluster of woollen balls. To make the 
hood, which is shown extended in Fig. 2, be- 
gin with a foundation of 186 st. (stitch), and 
work in rounds back and forth as follows: 
lst round.—Pass by 3 st., 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the following st., then, through- 
out, alternately 3 ch. (chain stitch), passing 
by 3 st., and 4 de., the middle two of which 
are separated by 1 ch., on the next st.; at 
the end of the round, only 2 de. instead of 4 
de, 2d round.—% ch., considered as Ist 
de., 1 de. on the 2d of the next 2 de. in the 
preceding round, then alternately 3 ch, and 
4 de, the middle two of which are sepa- 
rated by 1 ch., around the ch. between the 
middle 2 of the next 4 de.; at the end of 
the round, 2 de., one on the last de. and 
the other on the ch. before it in the preced- 
ing round. This round is followed by 44 
more worked in the same manner, the last of which completes 
the square, Hereupon work around the edge for the border in 
the following manner: Ist round.—* 2 de. separated by 2 eh. 
around the middle ch. of the next 3, 2 ch., 1 de. around the ch. 
between the middle 2 of the next 4 de., 2 ch.; repeat from >. 
Pass by the same number of st. at the side edges as at the ends 
of the square, and increase the number of st. at the corners to 
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ig. 2.—Onére Lisse Eveninc Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 


prevent tension; at the end of the round, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on 
the 1st de. in the round. 2d round.—1 sl. on the next st. in the 
preceding round, 5 ch., of which the first 3 are considered as 1st 
de., then alternately 1 de. around the next 2 ch. and 2 ch.; at 
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Work-Bag with Embroidery on Manilla Braid, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 149. 


Edgings for Lingerie —Serpen- 
tine Braid, Mignardise Braid, 
and Lace Stitch.—Figs, 


the end of the round, 1 sl. on the 3d of the 5 ch. at the begin- 
4th round. 
—1 sl. on the next st. in the preceding round, 3 ch., considered 
as Ist de., 3 de., the 1st and 2d of which are separated by 1 ch. 
around the next st., then alternately 3 ch. and 4 de., the middle 
two of which are separated by 1 ch., around the following 2d 2 
ch, ; at the end of the round 3 ch., 1 sl. on the 3d of the 3 ch. 


ning. 3d round.—Work as in the preceding round. 


\woTr.—[See Fig. 2, Page 157.] 
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Fig. 3.—Dress vor Girt FROM 5 TO { mn mn 

7 Years orp.—Back.—[For Front, j 
. see Fig. 1.] 

For description see Supplement. * 


at the beginning. 5th and 6th 
rounds.—Work as in the 2d round 
of the foundation around the edge, 
exclusive of the corner taken toward 
the front,as shown in Fig. 2. 7th 
round.—Work entirely around the 
edge, * 1 se. (single crochet) around 
the ch. between the middle 2 of the 
next 4 de., 7 ch., for a ball, + put 
the thread over the needle, take up 1 
st. out of the last of the preceding 7 
ch., work off this st. together with 
the thread, and draw out the resulting 
st. to about half an inch in length; 
repeat from + 10 times, then pull 1 
st. through the 11 on the needle, work 
off this st.,and 1 sl. on the last of the 
preceding 7 ch.; this completes one 
ball; then 6 ch. ; repeat from ; final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the 1st se. in this round, 


Work-Basket. 
See illustration on page 149, 

Tur basket is of willow-ware, var- 
nished light brown, and is furnished 
with. a satin bag of the same shade. 
It is ornamented with leaf-shaped 
tabs of velvet, embroidered with color- 
ed crewel wool in point Russe and 
herring- bone stitch. The bag is 
made of a piece of satin five inches 
deep and fifteen inches wide, which is 
turned down and stitched for a shirr 
at the top, through which silk cord is 
run, The basket is edged with silk 
and wool braid, with a fringe of loops 
along one side. The handle is wound 
with a fourfold thread—three threads of colored wool and one 
of silk twisted with silver thread—and is finished at the ends 
with loop tassels, the manner of making which is illustrated and 
described on page 132, Bazar No. 9 of the current volume. 


Woven Braid and Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 149. 

Tus edging is worked with fine crochet cotton on a foun- 
dation of narrow braid such as that shown in the illustration 
as follows: 1st round.—é6 ch. (chain stitch), * catch together 
with 1 se. (single crochet) the next 2 loops on the braid, turn 
the work, and work 6 s¢, on the previous 6 ch., + turn the 


Fig. 1.—Ptai Wooten Dress.—Froxt.—[For Back, 
see Page 148.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3042, Basque, 
Over-Skirt, AND Rovunp Skirt, 20 Cents Eacu. 

For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L., Figs. 1", 1°-% 


work, 1 ch., 6 sc. on the back veins of the preceding 6 sc. ; re- 
peat from + twice, then 5 ch., repeat from >», but at every 
repetition work the 6th of the first 6 se. on the last one of the 
last 6 sc. in the preceding pattern figure. 2d round.—2 de. 
(double crochet) separated by 4 ch. on the next point in the 
preceding round, 3 ch., 2 de., the upper veins of which are 
worked off together, one each side of the 4 st, in the next 
hollow, 8 ch.; repeat from +, 8d round.—At the other 
side of the braid, alternately estch together with 1 sc. the 
next 2 loops, and work 6 ch, 4th round.—Alternately 2 
de. on the next 2 st. in the preceding round and 2 ch., pass- 
ing by 2 st, 


Fig. 2.—Pcain anp Prat Wootten Dress, 
Back.—[For Front, see Page 148.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Tue bag is made over an interlining of card-board eleven inches 
long and eight inches wide, which is covered with dark olive vel- 
vet, and lined with blue satin. The outside of the bag is encir- 
cled by two strips of Manilla braid three inches wide, ornamented 
with a crochet border and with embroidery, and edged with a Ma- 
nilla border three-quarters of an inch in width. The crochet bor- 
der is worked with dark gray silk, which is twisted with silver 
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Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt rrom 7 10 9 
Years oLp.—Bacx.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 6.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs, 49-57. 


thread, on a foundation of the requisite 
length, the Ist round consisting of al- 
ternately 1 single crochet on the next 
stitch and 5 chain stitches, passing by 3 
stitches.. In the 5th through the 7th 
round, alternately 1 single crochet on 
the middle chain stitch of the next scal- 
lop and 5 chain stitches. The crochet 
border is stretched with blue chenille 
in the manner shown by Fig. 2; the 
embroidery is executed with blue, pink, 
and brown filoselle silk. The strips 
are laced with blue chenille in the man- 
ner shown in the illustration, and simi- 
lar chenille is wound about the han- 
dies. The sides of the bag are con- 
nected by soufflets of blue plush, which 
are run at the top with blue silk cord. 
Tassels of blue and pink silk are fast- 
ened at the bottom. 


Serpentine Braid and Crochet 
Edgings for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations page 149. 

Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked on a 
foundation of serpentine braid which 
is woven with loops on both sides as 
shown in the illustration, in the follow- 
ing manner: 1st round.— * 1 se. (single 
crochet) in the next loop, 5 ch. (chain 
stitch), 1 sc, in the following 2d loop, 2 
picots, each consisting of 5 ch. and 1 
se. on the first of them; repeat from 
*. 2d round.—At the other side of 
de. (double crochet) in the next loop 


the braid, alternately 1 
and 2 ch, 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked with narrow serpentine braid and 
fine cotton as follows; Ist round.—+ 1 sc. on the next point of 
the braid, 1 ch., 1 se. on the following point, 5 ch., 2 sc. sepa- 
rated by 5 ch. on the preceding se., 3 ch.; repeat from *. 2d 
round.—At the other side of the braid, alternately catch togeth- 
er with 1 sc. the next two points and work 5 ch. 8d round.— 
Alternately 1 sc. around the next 5 ch. in the preceding round 
and 5 ch. For insertion to match this edging, omit in the Ist 
round the 5 ch. and 2 se. separated by 5 ch., and work on it as 
follows; alternately 1 se, around the next 3 cb., and 5 ch, 


1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 157. 

Tuer edging Fig. 1 is worked with 
narrow serpentine braid and fine cot- 
ton, in lace stitch, as shown in the il- 
lustration. For each connecting bar 
the working thread is stretched from 
one point to another, and then carried 
back to the point from which it start- 
ed, winding it about the thread that 
was stretched, The points that touch 
each other at the sides of the scallops 
are fastened together with needle and 
thread. The edging Fig. 2 is worked 
in a similar manner with mignardise 
braid. 


Silk Gauze and Lace Fraise 
and Cuff, Figs, 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 157. 

Tue foundation for the fraise is a 
double band of batiste an inch wide 
and sixteen inches long. It is edged 
at the top with side-pleating of cream- 
coloved lace an inch wide, and with 
box-pleating of similar lace. The band 
is covered with soft folds of cream-col- 
ored silk gauze, The fraise is closed 
at the front under a cravat of folded 
gauze, arranged as shown in the illus- 
tration ; the ends are edged with lace, 
and a bouquet is set at the right side, 
The cuffs are made to match the collar, 


Ornaments for the Hair and 
Neck, Figs, 1-5. 


See illustration on page 157, 
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Tue illustration shows ornaments of 
various kinds for the hair and neck, 
viz., a tortoise-shell comb with a top 
that partly encircles the knot of hair 
in the back ; hair-pins, the head of one 
of which consists of interlacing rings, 
while the other is formed of a picture 
in enamel framed in gold ; a gold necklace with alternate large 
and small links,and ball pendants, and a necklace in silver filigree. 


Surah and Lace Cravat Bows, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 157. 
Tuk cravat bow Fig. 1 is of pale yellow Surah, trimmed 


Fig. 6.—Dress ror Girt From 7 
TO 9 YEARS OLD.—FRonr, 
[See Fig. 4.] 

For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VILL, Figs, 49-57. 


Fig. 5.—Svir ror Boy rrom 2 1o 4 Years 

oLD.—Front.—[ For Back, see Page 149.] 

Cur Parrern, No. 3044, Surr, 20 Cents, 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 21-29, 


with lace spangled with white satin beads, and is fastened on 
a back of white stiff net. The lace is underlaid with a strip 
of Surah, which is ravelled three-quarters of an inch deep at 
the projecting edge. . The cravat bow Fig. 2 is arranged on 
a foundation of stiff net, of bias cream-colored Surah, and 
cream-colored lace two inches and a half wide. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Satmy anp Sirk Gauze Eveninc Dress,—Front anp Bac. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 84%, 84-44. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S MESSEN- 
GERS. 


See illustration on page 156, 
St. VALENTINE’s messengers, tricksy and fleet, 
With rosy-tipped fingers and wee dimpled feet, 
With soft plumy pinions and eyes full of glee: 
Beware, pretty maid! they are hasting to thee. 


Around thee in fairy-like movement they'll spin, 
Determined the smiles of thy favor to win; 
Each plump little cherub, and mad little sprite, 
With gifts for thy taking, is aiming his flight. 


One bears thee a portrait, a sorrowful dash 

Of woful despair in the drooping mustache ; 

One writes in red letters the name of a swain; 
One totters ‘neath hearts that are purple with pain. 


And, oh, the queer looks of the meddlesome crew, 
The flames they are fanning, the broth that they brew! 
For deftly they practice their magical arts, 

And merrily laugh as they feather their darts, 


But no elfin twitching, nor mocking grimace, 
Shall call the shy blush to the wild-flower face; 
The Cupid whose whispers are sweet in her ear 
Has found out a secret the maiden holds dear. 


Speed hence, little messengers, tricksy and fleet, 
You're wasting the prizes you cast at her feet; 
Of all hearts that palpitate under the sun, 
This rare blue-eyed damsel cares only for one. 


And that one? Ah! well, from her topmost gold curl 
To her silken shoe’s buckle, the sweet winsome girl 
Is happy this moment, since he says, “‘ Be mine,” 
Her treasure, her true love, her own Valentine. 


PUNCTUALITY. 
HE trouble began as soon as we were mar- 
ried—nay, even before. I had been engaged 
to Charley long enough to learn his weaknesses 
pretty well, and as our wedding day approached, 
I began to tremble. . 

“Charley,” I said, as we parted the night be- 
fore, ‘don’t be late to-morrow, whatever you do.” 

“Good heavens, Leila! what do you take me 
for?” said Charley. “If ever a man was ready 
for anything—” 

“Which you never were since I knew you,” I 
said. “I believe you would manage to be late 
for your own funeral.” ; 

“That would not depend quite so much upon 
my own volition,” said Charley, laughing. “ Make 
your mind easy, little woman ; I shall be in time.” 

I was by no means convinced of it, but I could 
say no more. At first I had thought of being 
married in the English style, but I did not fancy 
the idea of waiting at the chancel rails for Charley. 
The only safe thing seemed to be to secure him 
before we left the house. 

Two o’clock was the hour fixed for the wed- 
ding, and as the time approached, of course I was 
in a turmoil. I was sure that the hair-dresser 
was late, but Aunt Fan convinced me that the 
appointed hour had not yet arrived. He came 
promptly on the stroke of the clock, and then all 
was hurry and worry until my toilette was com- 
pleted. I was ready, frem the spray of orange 
blossom which fastened niy veil, to the rosette on 
my slipper; but Charley had not come. 

“It’s too bad,” I said. ‘“ He promised so faith- 
fully to be in time. Do send somebody to look 
him up.” 

“ Dear child !” cried Aunt Fan, in terror, “ what- 
ever you do, don’t cry. Blushing cheeks are all 
very well for a bride, but-blushing eyes are a de- 
cided mistake. There is plenty of time. It is 
only half past one.” 

“But he might be here,” I cried. “I am ready, 
and why isn’t he? It’s too bad.” 

One great tear splashed down upon the bro- 
caded satin of my dress. That frightened me, 
and I resolutely repressed the rest, while Aunt 
Fan carefully dried the spot with her lace hand- 
kerchief. It was completely effaced, but. still 
Charley did not come. Then I fell into a stony 
despair. 

“ He won’t come at all,” I said. “There will 
be no wedding, and I shall be the laughing-stock 
of everybody.” 

“My dear Leila,” said Aunt Fan, “we are not 
in England. You can be married at any time, 
and it is not two yet.” 

“ But just on the stroke,” I said. 

Just then the cuckoo-clock shouted out its two 
absurd notes. A moment afterward the door-bell 
rang, and Charley walked in as calm and com- 
posed as if I had not been enduring agonies. 

“Charley ! Charley! how could you ?” I cried, 
and then stopped, and bit my lip to keep back 
the tears which rushed to my eyes. 

“What is it?” said Charley, looking utterly be- 
wildered. 

Instead of looking ashamed, when he under- 
stood the state of affairs, he began to laugh. 
“My dear child,” he said, “ the clocks were strik- 
ing two as I came up the steps. I said 1 would 
be in time, and I am.” 

The wedding journey was not a period of un- 
alloyed bliss for me. Charley never missed a 
train or a boat, but he was never more than just 
in time, so that I was.kept in constant terror. 
To the hours for meals he paid noi the slightest 
attention. When I reminded him of them, he 
merely inquired whether I was hungry. If I could 
not say that I was, he laughed, and said, “Then 
why hurry? what is the use of being in a hotel 
if we can not take our own time?” As if punce- 
tuality were not a virtue in itself! 

It was a relief to me when we came home, and 
settied down at last to begin life in earnest. We 
had had one little quarrel about the furnishing 
of our house. I wanted'a clock in every room, 
to which Charley decidedly objected. 

“Time was made for slaves,” he said. .“ Why 
should I be constantly reminded of my bonds ? 
When I am down town, I must be punctual and 
energetic, and a score of other things. I come 
home for relaxation, and I want to forget all an- 
noyances. Have a clock in the kitchen, by all 
means, and put one, if you choose, in the servants’ 
bedroom. For the rest, we have our watches, and 
what possible need have we for more ?” 


I yielded, but I made up my mind then which 
of Charley's faults was likely to give me the most 
trouble. 

Charley was always good-natured ; I will say 
that for him. On the whole, though, I am not 
sure that that was not the most aggravating part 
of it. Ialways made a point of being ready be- 
fore the time, when we were going anywhere, hop- 
ing that my silent example would have its effect, 
but it was of no use. “ What! going already, 
little woman ?” Charley would say. Then pulling 
out his watch, and looking at it, “Oh, we need 
not start for an hour yet; plenty of time.” 

Then he would throw himself into a chair, and 
rattle away about anything or nothing, while I 
felt myself growing more and more nervous every 
minute. I had made up my mind that nothing 
should induce me to, quarrel with him—quarrel- 
ling is at once foolish and vulgar—and I never 
did. As the time drew on, however, I would say, 
“Charley, ought you not to be getting ready ?” 

“Oh, there’s no hurry,” was the invariable re- 
ply—‘ time enough.” At last, however, he would 
rouse himself, look at his watch, yawn, stretch, 
and then rise slowly from his chair. 

“That bonnet is very becoming. I suppose 
that is why you like to wear it so long,” he said 
on one such occasion. Then he went out of the 
room laughing, and I heard him moving about 
overhead in the deliberate way which nearly drove 
me frantic. 

The worst of it was that he always did manage 
to be just in time. If I could only have convict- 
ed him of being just too late for once, I should 
have had something to fall back upon in our ar- 
guments, but as it was, I had nothing to take 
hold of. 

Things had gone on in this way for two or 
three months. I did not suppose that Charley 
cared, or, indeed, saw, how I fretted about it. . I 
tried hard to hide my irritation, for I really loved 


him, and did not wish to annoy, still less to alien-_ 


ate him, but I suppose that my efforts were in 
vain.” We were talking about a reception to 
which we were going in the evening, and I said: 

“Now, Charley dear, won’t you be ready in 
time, just for once? You do make me waste so 
much time waiting for you.” 

Charley laughed as usual, and was going to 
make one of his careless retorts, but he stopped 
suddenly. 

“We have been married four months, haven’t 
we, Leila?” he said. 

“Four months to-day,” I said, promptly. “It 
was the 8th of August, and this is the 8th of De- 
cember.” 

“ And in all that time you have not been able 
to cure me of mysdreadful fault? Poor little 
girl! Your hair will be gray in a year, at this 
rate. I’m going to try the effect of turning over 
a new leaf, and see how we both like it.” 

I did not know exactly what he meant then, but 
I began to understand when he went into his 
dressing-room the moment I suggested it. He 
came out fully equipped, even to his gloves, before 
I had half finished dressing. 

“No hurry, Leila,” he said, looking in as he 
passed. “I only wanted to let you know that I 
am ready whenever you are.” 

Of course I had to hurry after that, but, as I 
always hurried anyhow, it did not make very 
much difference. Charley said nothing except, 
“The carriage is at the door,” when I came down, 
Of course, after all the fuss I had made, I could 
not say that it was too early to go, though I knew 
very weil that it was, and was quaking inwardly 
all the way. 

“Don’t you think it would be pleasant to drive 
around by Washington Square?” I said, in des- 
peration. 

“Washington Square!” exclaimed Charley. 
“ Are you mad, Leila? Why not by Philadelphia 
at once? Washington Square is miles out of our 
way.” 

As if that was not just my object! I could 
not explain myself, however, so I kept still, and 
we drove to our destination by the shortest route. 
Of course the house was dark when we reached 
it, the hostess entirely unprepared to receive us, 
and the waiter who let us in equally surprised and 
contemptuous at our untimely arrival. Of course 
we had the pleasure of spending a solitary hour, 
I in the ladies’ and Charley in the ‘gentlemen’s 
dressing-room, before we dared descend, Even 
then we were among the earliest guests. 

“T begin to feel the reward of virtue already,” 
sighed Charley, as we descended the stairs, 
“ How nice it is to be early! The carriage is or- 
dered for one, and I'll be sure to be ready.” 

He was—and I was not. I had met an old 
friend, and we were in the middle of a most in- 
teresting conversation. She was only in New 
York en passant, and I should not see her again. 
It was very provoking to be obliged to break off 
in the middle of our talk; but how could I tell 
Charley that I was not ready, when he stood wait- 
ing with that air of conscious virtue? It was 
beyond my powers, and, absurd as it was, I had 
to say good-by to Annie and go. 

I had not supposed at first that Charley’s refor- 
mation was permanent, but as the days went on, 
I was forced to confess that it looked very much 
as if it were. Promptly as the clock struck six 
in the evening, he entered the house; promptly 
as it struck nine in the morning, he left it. No 
entreaties could detain him an instant beyond his 


time. 

“No, Leila, my dear,” was his invariable reply, 
“T have already wasted too much of life by my 
unpunctuality. You have convicted me of my 
error. Why strive now to undo the good which 
you have done ?” ; 

Of course such sentiments ought to have de- 
lighted my heart, and they did, ina measure, Only 
in a measure, however, I must confess, for I be- 
gan to think that we should be known everywhere 
as “the early birds.” It was never necessary to 
urge Charley to get ready for anything. We were 
always the first in church; we were waiting at 


the doors of operas and theatres long before they 
were open; at parties or receptions it was our 
invariable custom to spend from half an hour to 
an hour in the dressing-room, in order to descend 
with the earliest guests. And Charley was con- 
tinually expatiating on the sweet reward of virtue, 
and thanking me for teaching him the beauty of 
punctuality, I spent myself in vain wonderings 
as to how long this state of things was to last ; 
but of course it came to a climax finally. 

My oldest and most intimate friend, Tina Ver- 
ringer, was to be married, and Charley and I had 
vowed in the most solemn manner to attend the 
wedding. Tina lived'at Montclair, and it was 
there, of course, that the ceremony was to take 
place. 

“Do you think that nine o’clock will be early 
enough to leave here ?” asked Charley, meekly. 

“Nine o’clock! My dear Charley, she is not 
to be married until one, and Montclair is only an 
hour away.” 

“T know,” said Charley, “but I was anxious to 
be in time. I think that we had better start at 
nine, to make sure.” 

I swallowed my astonishment as I best could, 
and submitted. It was not a pleasant day. If I 
were not afraid of exaggerating, I should say that 
it was a decidedly unpleasant one, being cold and 
gray, damp and chilly, with that chilliness which 
goes straight through to your bones. Already a 
few stray snow-flakes were fluttering down, giv- 
ing promise of a settled storm later in the day. 

The dépot at Hoboken is not a specially ex- 
hilarating place to wait in; but Charley settled 
himself comfortably with his paper upen one of 
the straight up-and-down settees, saying, “We 
need not take too early a train, but it is well to 
be on hand; even if we do reach Montclair too 
soon, we can walk about and see the place, you 
know.” 

Walk about and see the place on such a day! 
I said nothing, but I inwardly decided that we 
would not take too early a train. At least we 
were warm and sheltered where we were, and 
who knew what we might find at the other end ? 
While I was settling this point in my own mind, 
the door at the end of the room was flung open, 
and Charley sprang to his feet. 

“Come,” he said. “We might as well make 
sure of this train, after all;” and before I could 
find words in which to couch my objections with- 
out giving the lie to all the fixed principles of my 
life, we were in the cars. 

Charley was buried in his newspaper, and I 
was gazing from the window upon the fast-whit- 
ening meadows, when the conductor paused be- 
fore us with a demand for “ Tickets.” They were 
ready to hand, but the conductor gazed upon them 
blankly. 

“ Where to ?” he asked, briefly. 

“ Montclair,” replied Charley,with equal brevity. 

“Wrong train. Yours left ten minutes later 
from the other door. You'd better: get out at 
Newark, and take it there. If you miss it, there'll 
be another along in forty minutes.” 

“Tt is fortunate that we have plenty of time,” 
said Charley to me, as the conductor left us. 
“ Aren’t you glad that I have reformed in regard 
to punctuality ?” 

“Oh, very glad!’ I said, with a slight tinge of 
irony, and adding, inwardly, “ especially if it leads 
you to take the wrong train rather than wait for 
the right one.” 

We got out at Newark, and took the next train 
that came along. Being the next, we made sure 
that it must be the right one ; but it wasn’t. That 
train Janded us at Orange, where we spent a quiet 
hour before another Newark-bound train picked 
us up. 

“You see, dear,” said Charley, “I go upon 
your principle of always being in time. If we 
keep on taking the first train that comes along, 
we shall be sure to get there some time—if not 
in time for the wedding, then, perhaps, in time 
for the funeral of all the family.” 

“We shall certainly not be in time for the 
wedding at this rate,” I said, half Jaughing and 
half crying. “Suppose, by way of variety, we 
try the effect of taking the last train ?” 

“What! and abandon principle? Never!” 
eried Charley. ‘ However, I think we will in- 
quire before we try again.” 

We did inquire, but with the result of finding 
that the next train which it would be possible for 
us to take would not reach Montelair until half 
an hour after the time set for the wedding. 

“Shall we try it?” asked Charley, cheerfully. 
“The wedding may be delayed, you know. The 
groom may be unpunctual, or something.” 

I fairly broke down at that. : 

“No, we will not,” I said. “I don’t want to 

‘o dragging in just at the tail of the ceremony. 
*m cold and tired and wretched, and I want to 
go home.” 

I was cold and tired and wretched, but I was 
more than that, I was thoroughly indignant, for 
I was sure that Charley had done it all on pur- 
pose, Though I had a hidden consciousness that 
I deserved a lesson of some kind, I thought that 
he had punished me too severely. So I had little 
to say to him, either then or when we were sit- 
ting together in the evening. Charley was too 
busy with pencil and paper to take any notice, 
though. 

“ Leila,” he said, suddenly. 

“ What is it ?” I answered, rather sulkily. 

“Tam thoroughly convinced now,” said Char- 
ley, “that punctuality is the king of all virtues, 
the crowning merit of humanity ; but doesn’t it 
strike you as rather an expensive one ?” 

“How so?” I asked, melting a little, but not 
much, . 

“ Well, I won’t speak of to-day, for that was 
not a fair test. I know you think that I made 
all those blunders on purpose, but I didn’t. I 
suppose the intoxication of such unusual virtue 
flew to my head, and muddled my wits, for I cer- 
tainly made uncommon hash of the affair. I 
have been punctual, according to your ideas, for 
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a month now, and I have just been making a lit- 
tle computation of the result. I began to prac- 
tice the virtue on the night of Mrs. Lee’s recep- 
tion, I believe? Very well. We each spent a 
solitary hour in the dressing-room, which, I sup- 
pose, may fairly be considered wasted. Two 
hours, to begin with. We went to the opera an 
hour too early (though our seats were engaged) 
on two occasions—six hours. Theatre, ditto, 
twice—four hours. Six and four are ten, and 
two make twelve. Really, my dear Leila, pune- 
tuality is a noble virtue, but, do you know, it 
strikes me that life is too short to practice it in. 
It might do for Methuselah or an archangel, but 
for ordinary mortals—” 

“Don’t, Chariey !” I cried, breaking down sud- 
denly. “TI have been a vain, conceited, overbear- 
ing little idiot. I was so proud of my one virtue, 
and it’s nothing but a vice, after all. Ihave been 
beginning to see it for ever so long, and I am 
ready to say that I will never waste time by being 
punctual again.” 

“Don’t!” said Charley, laughing. “This month 
has done me no end of good, for I was inclined 
to run things much too close. I never was exact- 
ly late, but I often made a precious tight shave of 
it. We'll help each other after this, won’t we, 
little woman ? You'll spur me on, and I'll rim 
you in, and we will neither of us get out of tem- 
per with the other. Is it a bargain ?” 

His hand was out, and his good, honest eyes 
were shining into mine, and, before I knew it, my 
arms were around his neck, and I was promising 
anything and everything. 

So that was the end of the first and last quar- 
rel that threatened to overshadow our married life. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—( Continued.) 
ON GUARD. 


How that terrible old woman, sitting like Bun- 
yan’s Pope and Pagan in her easy-chair, and never 
stirring from her home, got to know everything 
that was going on in the place, was a standing 
marvel to all. But it was a fact, if a wonder; 
and far from being behind the rest, the Laurels 
was a kind of well-head of local gossip, and old 
Mrs. Morshead was the nursing mother of all the 
little ducks which flew. 

There was something in this report of Valen- 
tine Cowley’s next to certain engagement with 
Stella Branscombe that roused Mrs. Morshead’s 
curiosity to its extremest point., She questioned 
Augusta closely, and did her best to “draw” her ; 
but she drew blank, as she always did on such 
matters. The fair-faced widow had none of that 
love of gossip and keenness in ill-natured criti- 
cisms which are such strong characteristics in 
women, and she preferred “not to know” rather 
than to help in laying the trail and setting on the 
hounds. She preferred, too, the scolding which her 
ignorance was sure to bring down on her head to 
the consciousness that she had done an unoffend- 
ing neighbor a bad turn, and thrown another brand 
into a burning house. 

“You are the most uninteresting girl I ever 
saw,” said Mrs. Morshead, pettishly, when Au- 
gusta, looking candid and ignorant, had effect- 
ually stopped her mother’s curiosity, and render- 
ed her questions of no avail, by answering, “ No; 
she knew nothing, had heard nothing, seen noth- 
ing, suspected nothing, and did not think there 
was anything for any one to know.” “ You might 
be a hoodie-crow for all that you see and hear. 
You have no more sense than a blind puppy; I 
declare you have not!” 

The mistress of the Laurels was a vulgar old 
creature, for all her long proprietorship and that 
stake in the county of which she was so proud. 
Like many ancient dames of good family in coun- 
try places, she affected a certain breadth of pro- 
vincialism and by-gone fashions which passed for 
local patriotism, and made her like a superior 
kind of peasant. 

“T am very sorry, mamma,” said Augusta, 
quietly ; “but you know of old that I never gos- 
sip. I am the last to hear of anything that is 
going on, for I never ask, and no one tells me.” 

“A burnt child dreads the fire,” said Mrs. 
Morshead, grimly. “ Your very careful and very 
good-natured people have generally too much of 
the glass-house about them to please me, I don’t 
wonder that you don’t gossip, Augusta, as you 
call it. Perhaps in your place I should be as 
careful as you are. But then, you see, I have 
nothing to be afraid of; and people may throw 
stones at me as much as they like. I have no 
windows of my own that they can break,” she 
added, significantly. 

“No, you have not,” assented Augusta, with 
matter-of-fact serenity. 

Mrs. Morshead twitched her shawl—her sure 
sign of annoyance. 

“T wish to my heart I could say as much for 
my daugliter,” she said, with a curious kind of 
snap. “If you had followed in the footsteps of 
your mother, Augusta, things would have been 
very different from what they are.” 

The widow made no answer. What, indeed, 
could she say? Had she objected, defended her- 
self, pushed her mother to explain her meaning, 
and. then demanded proof of what she would have 
said, there would have been a quarrel, and one 
of those wordy tempests which it was the great 
aim of Augusta’s home life to avoid. It was so 
far easier to slip under the harrow than to try 
and force those cruel teeth to take another direc- 
tion, or to go back on their line and cover up its 
traces! Wherefore she kept silence now, as al- 
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ways, when her mother flung about the wild-fire 
of these unjust accusations ; and at this moment, 
as her own ill luck would have it, Stella Brans- 
combe came into the room. Her visits had be- 
come somewhat less rare of late, since her father 
had given her more liberty, and had taken off 
the interdict laid on Augusta. They were by no 
means frequent even now, partly because Stella 
was afraid of Mrs. Morshead, and partly because 
she did not care to appear as if she took a greedy 
advantage of her comparative freedom ; still, they 
were not quite so few and far between as they 
had been during the later summer and autumn. 

“You here alone?” said Mrs. Morshead, after 
her greeting, lifting up her heavy old grizzled 
eyebrows as Stella entered. 

“Yes,” said Stella; “ papa was busy.” 

“And you come without your shadow ?” the 
old woman said, repeating her movement of sur- 
prise, 

: Stella smiled in a pretty, perplexed, uncertain 
way, and looked from the mother to the daughter. 

“Who is my shadow, Mrs. Morshead ?” she 
asked, still smiling. 

“Oh, I forgot; you have two—or perhaps I 
should‘say two and a half,” answered Mrs. Mors- 
head. “That young mountebank Valentine Cow- 
ley, that great lout Randolph Mackenzie, and that 
little affected piece of goods Hortensia Lyon. 
She is your half—the other half of her belongs, 
by all accounts, to your father.” 

Mrs. Morshead said this in her grimmest way, 
and looked at Stella to see how she took the blow. 

“ At least I am richer than poor Peter Schle- 
mihl,” said Stella, good-temperedly. ‘“ He had 
none, and you say that I have three.” 

“Two too many, young lady,” said Mrs. Mors- 
head, sharply. ‘ Young ladies should not let 
themselves get talked about.” 

“ Am J talked about ?” asked Stella, in her turn 
lifting up her eyebrows, her surprise a little more 
genuine than Mrs. Morshead’s had been. 

“You need scarcely ask such a simple question 
as that,” said the old woman, even more sharply 
than before. “A young lady who is never seen 
without two young men tacked to her skirts is 
sure to be talked about! What else can she ex- 
pect? Do you think people are blind or dumb ?” 

“They may save themselves the trouble of 
talking about me,” said Stella, with a flash of in- 
dignation. “ People must be badly off indeed for 
subjects of conversation to choose me !” 

“T suppose you do as well as any one else,” 
retorted Mrs. Morshead. “ Do you think you are 
sacred, not to be touched or looked at—tabooed 
like a South-sea Island idol? Neither you nor 
any one else; and so I tell you. From the Queen 
on her throne to the kitchen-maid in the scullery, 
every woman gets talked about, more or less; 
only some who are imprudent a great deal more 
than less. And that will be your fate, Miss Stella 
Branscombe, if you don’t look sharp, and are not 
more careful than you are.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Morshead !” cried Stella. 

“Well, ‘Oh, Mrs. Morshead!’ and what then?” 
said the mistress of the Laurels, with gruff irony. 
“Saying, ‘Oh, Mrs. Morshead,’ and getting as red 
as a peony, won’t help matters when a friend is 
kind enough to tell you the truth. A motherless 
girl, as you are, you should be grateful to any one 
who will take the trouble of trying to put you in 
the right way, and not set yourself against them 
when they are doing what they can to be of use 
to you.” 

“T did not mean to set myself against you,” 
said Stella, quietly; but the terrible old woman 
was in an atrociously bad temper to-day, and not 
to be mollified by any process known to humanity. 

“Whether you meant it or not, you did it,” she 
said, crossly ; “and I speak only for your good, 
and because I respected your poor dear mother, 
who is dead and gone, and who would have been 
the first to have objected to such goings on, And 
I am a mother myself,” she added, as if giving a 
piece of news that clinched the argument. 

“T am sure I am verv much obliged to you for 
your good intention,” was Stella’s meek reply ; 
and then Augusta cutting in with, “‘ Where are 
you going, Stella ?—shall Tony and I come with 
you ?” the conversation turned off at a sharp an- 
gle by Mrs. Morshead refusing to allow her daugh- 
ter to go out at all such a cold day as it was—enough 
to freeze that poor dear little child to the very 
marrow. But Augusta never thought of her boy, 
poor fellow! If she wanted to do anything that 
would give herself pleasure, that poor dear del- 
icate little creature might be scorched to a cin- 
der or frozen to death for anything she cared. 
She was as strong as a horse herself, and did not 
seem able to understand that a young child need- 
ed care and attention. It was a ridiculous day 
for any one at all to be out in; and if Stella 
Branscombe took her advice, she would go straight 
home from this at once, and make herself com- 
fortable by her own warm fire-side. What did 
she want with prancing about like this in a frost 
and cold enough to killa cart-horse? Such folly! 
She, Mrs. Morshead, hated all this gadding about. 
Why could not people stay quietly at home? It 
was the best placefor them. But well! there she 
was, an old-fashioned woman, born and brought 
up in a timé when women were women, and home 
was home, while the world had not gone mad 
after pleasure and gadding about, as it has now. 

“T have promised to meet papa at Derwent 
Lodge. We are all going to the Broads,” said 
Stella, as if apologizing for not obeying the terri- 
ble old woman on the spot. . 

“Qh,” said Mrs. Morshead, dryly ; “I thought 
you said your dear papa was too busy to call here 
with you to-day ?” 

“Yes, when I came out he was,” answered the 
girl, innocently. “ But he said he would be ready 
in half an hour, and then I was to meet him. I 
do wish Augusta would come too!” she added, 
returning to the charge with a pretty coaxing 
kind of persistence which would have won any 
heart but Mrs, Morshead’s. “ It is really a beauti- 
ful day when you are out, Mrs, Morshead, and not 
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nearly so cold as it is in the house. There is no 
wind, and the sun is really quite warm.” 

“ Oh, of course !—of course it is!” Mrs. Mors- 
head answered. “A frosty day in January, with 
the hills all covered with snow, and the thermom- 
eter below zero, is quite mild and genial. We all 
know that, when young ladies want to shut the 
house door behind them! You can go if you like, 
Augusta, of course. You are not in prison in 
your mother’s house, and you can take that poor 
dear child with you, if you like. You are his 
mother, and must do as you think best. But if 
he has croup or inflammation of the lungs to- 
night, do not blame me, and do not ask me to sit 
up with him—that is all!” 

“T think I will take the chance for the sake of 
the good the run will do him,” said the widow, 
cheerfully ; and Mrs. Morshead, on this, gave an 
angry kind of grunt, and twitched her shawl with 
so much energy that she tore the border, and 
somehow made it out to be Augusta’s fault. 

But as everything was somehow Augusta’s 
fault, when the lines of life at the Laurels ran 
crosswise, one sin more or less did not much 
signify in the sum total of the year. And after 
her daughter had expressed her sorrow at this 
misfortune, and offered to mend the rent to-night, 
and been severely scolded for her meddlesome 
disposition, the two young women went up stairs 
to Augusta’s room while she dressed herself and 


the child for their walk—and kept laudable and- 


unfeminine silence on the skeleton of the house 
below. 

The only sign given by the young widow of 
having endured anything unpleasant was a quick 
little sigh as she shut the door of her bedroom, 
and a sudden turning to Stella, whom she kissed. 

“ How good of you to come for me to-day, dar- 
ling!” she said, with a smile which seemed less 
to express pleasure than to mask pain. “I was 
just longing for some fresh air when you came 
in; but my mother is in one of her most uncom- 
fortable states to-day, and I do not think I should 
have got leave to go out had you not called and 
carried me off.” 

“T am so glad I came,” said Stella. 

And neither said anything more. They were 
getting to that pass of intimacy when they under- 
stood without the need of explanation. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
PLAIN TRUTHS. 


“ Anp yet, Stella dearie, mamma is right: 
ple are talking about you and Valentine Cowley.” 

Augusta said this when they had got well out 
of the grounds of the Laurels. She spoke ab- 
ruptly, suddenly interrupting the silence which 
had fallen between the two since they left the 
house. 

“Oh, Augusta, how can you be so cruel !” said 
Stella, startled as if out:of a sleep. : 

What Mrs. Morshead might choose to say was 
only a pin-prick, of no more value than the mere 
momentary irritation; what Augusta said was of 
a very different character, and had to be taken as 
serious and important. 

“No, I am not cruel; I am only telling you 
what you ought to know,” returned - Augusta. 
“To mamma, of course, I admitted nothing, but 
there can be no concealment between you and 
me. So I tell you the truth; and this is the 
truth: people are talking.” 

“But what are they saying ?” cried Stella, her 
face in a flame, yet with something of terror in 
it too. But, in general, terror blanches, not 
flushes. 

“That you are engaged to be married to Val- 
entine Cowley,” returned Augusta, as tranquilly 
as she would have said, “ Your hat is not straight,” 
or, “A hair-pin is coming out.” 

“What dreadful nonsense! Why, he has nev- 
er said a word to me! He cares no more for me 
than he does for Hortensia Lyon, and not half so 
much as for Georgie Pennefather.” 

Stella said this with an indignant rush, as if 
her mere assertion were proof sufficient for all 
rational persons. 

“ As for that, I think you are mistaken,” said 
the widow, quietly. ‘From what I have seen, I 
am quite sure that Valentine Cowley is only biding 
his time, and seeing what his chances are likely 
to be, to make you an offer. Every one thinks 
this, who does not think you already engaged,” 
she added, looking at her companion. 

“ Augusta !” 

Stella could say no more. This information 
came upon her with something more than sur- 


prise—with a feeling of sacrilege to Cyril’s mem-° 


ory, of disloyalty to the past that was almost un- 
endurable. She felt fallen from her place of 
pride in her purity, and as if guilty of some name- 
less sin. She must have been to blame to make 
it possible for people to say such dreadful things. 
She must have done something wrong. And yet 
she had been innocent in her guilt. She had not 
known when or where she had sinned. : 

“He seems to be a very nice fellow,” cried 
Augusta, after she had given her poor friend a 
little time to recover herself. 

She was being horribly cruel; that she knew 
and confessed; but love is sometimes cruel, to be 
kind in the end; and when an operation has to be 
performed, the most humane surgeon, after all, is 
the one who does it with most determination. It 
was for Stella’s good, and she must bear the pres- 
ent smart for the sake of the future healing. 

“He seems to be immensely improved this 
year. Don’t you think so?” continued Augusta. 

“T have not-thought much about him in any 
way,” answered Stella, with a little film of sulki- 
ness in her manner, the result of choking back 
her natural inclination to cry. 

Had she obeyed that natural inclination, she 
would have sat down in the frozen snow by the 
road-side, and would there have given way to those 
tears which help women so wonderfully in their 
sorrow. Not being able to do this, she battled 
with her weakness, and overcame it so far as to 


answer rationally enough, but with just a shade 
of temper as her protest. 

“] think he has—immensely,” continued Au- 
gusta, seeing and not heeding. “I think him one 
of the handsomest young men I have ever seen.” 

“Do you?” said Stella, with indifference, see- 
ing that she was expected to say something. 

“Don’t you ?” returned Augusta. 

“T have not thought about it,” repeated the girl. 

“You dear little bat, you must be blind! He 
is splendid!” said Augusta, enthusiastically. 


“ And he will be very rich too, when his father 


dies. He is the eldest, is he not ?” 

“Yes, he is the eldest,” said Stella. 

“And his people are very wealthy, are they 
not?” ‘ 

“T believe so; but I know nothing more than 
you do, Augusta !”” with a decided accent of impa- 
tience. ‘“ How should I possibly know more of 
the Cowleys than any one else does? If you 
want to learn all about them, why do you not ask 
the Pennefathers, instead of me?” 

The widow glanced sideways at the girl. Was 
craft or boldness the best game to play with her ? 
—careful stalking or a sweeping drive? There 
were so few points in her character of what Au- 
gusta would have called reasonableness, and per- 
haps what others might have said was worldli- 
ness, by which she could be moved to her own 
advantage; she allowed herself to be so com- 
pletely dominated by that troublesome and incon- 
venient conscience, backed up by her affections 
and her romantic ideas about constancy and the 
like, that it seemed almost hopeless to try and in- 
fluence her to her own good. Yet if she could 
be swayed, what a grand thing it would be for her! 

“T wish, Stella, my darling, that you—” 

The widow stopped. Should she spoil all by 
a premature direction ? 

“That I would do what?” asked Stella, with- 
out curiosity. 

“That you could like Valentine Cowiey enough 
to marry him,” said Augusta, with the feeling 
that now she had done it. 

“ Augusta r 

Stella turned away with a gesture of frank ab- 
horrence. 

“Now you are not to be angry with me. I 
love you dearly, and I want only your happiness,” 
said Augusta. “It would be the best thing that 
you could do—by far the best—to marry Valen- 
tine Cowley, If you give him the least encour- 
agement, he will ask you; and, oh! Stella, dear 
child, accept him when he does! Take my ad- 
vice; I am older and more experienced than you ; 
you will save yourself infinite sorrow if you do as 
I tell you.” 

“Don’t say that, Augusta, please don’t,” said 
Stella, with a kind of agony on her face. “It 
sounds like blasphemy to me to tell me that Iam 
to marry any one.” 

“But if Cyril has really acquiesced in your de- 
cision ?—it was yours, remember, dear. He did 
not wish it, And men are not to be played fast 
and loose with at our will. If we do give them 
up, you know, we must expect them to take us at 
our word; and there is no good in looking back. 
To give up the substance and live on the shadow 
is not very wise,” she added, with a hard laugh, 
while her cheeks with their two bright burning 
spots made the double application as plainly as 
words would have done. 

“He may, and has,” said Stella, her lips quiv- 
ering as she spoke. ‘“ But though he may give me 
up in his memory, I can not forget him. I shall 
never love again—never ! never!” she repeated. 

“ Well, you know best, of course; but don’t let 
people say you are breaking your heart for a man 
who has forgotten you. Wearing the willow all 
your life is not a very dignified kind of thing, my 
dear. And by far the wisest thing would be to 
make your happiness in another direction, now 
that the original venture has failed.” 

“How can you say such things, Augusta! I 
sometimes feel as if you were two people!” cried 
Stella, almost angrily. “So charming and sym- 
pathetic and sweet in some things, so hard and 
worldly in others !” 

“So reasonable, you mean, dear,” the widow 
answered, gayly, and yet her gayety had a terri- 
bly artificial sound in it. “So opposed to all silly 
sentimentality, and so heartily despising weakness 
in all its forms! That is what you call being 
hard and worldly. I don’t. However, good-by 
for the present. Here we are at that little snake’s 
house; for she is a snake, Stella, and so you will 
find out some day. I will not be seen, and I must 
go home now. We have had our run, Tony and 
I; and mamma is so uncomfortable to-day, I had 
better go back. Good-by, darling. Think over 
what I have said, and look me in the face before 
I go, and say you are not angry with me.” 

For an instant Stella kept her eyes to the 
ground; then she raised them frankly, and gave 
both her hands affectionately. 

“No, I am not angry, dear,” she said, with her 
own sweet tender smile about her lips, while her 
eyes were still grave and thoughtful. “ You mean 
well by me, I know—only we do not agree as to 
what is well.” 

“Time will show,” laughed the widow, as she 
turned away with her boy, a little relieved that 
all had ended so smoothly as it had done. She 
had plunged into deep waters, but she had not 
damaged herself, nor shipwrecked the friendship 
which made a great part of her private happi- 
ness. And her escape from the danger to which 
she had voluntarily exposed herself in Stella’s 
affections counted to her as a gain; from which 
she would make a further step yet in advance. 

Stella found them all waiting for her at Der- 
went Lodge: her father in his fine furred coat 
and general look of gloss and get-up; Hortensia 
in her quaintly severe dress, always with the flavor 
of Evangeline about her; Mr. and Mrs, Lyon, the 
one good-tempered, unzsthetic, rubicund, the oth- 
er with that odd mixture of depression and irri- 
tation proper to wives who are sat upon by their 
husbands; and Randolph, with his good, brave, 
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honest, unintellectual face—the dear big human 
watch-dog that he was! And as soon as the girl 
appeared the whole cavalcade set out, Hortensia 
between her father and her elderly idol, Stella 
between Mrs. Lyon and Cyril’s chum. 

Surely something was in the air to-day! yet. 
what was it? Valentine Cowley had never press- 
ed himself on Stella, with so much evident inten- 
tion of absorbing her, as he pressed himself to- 
day. Georgie Pennefather, who had the trick of 
turning up where least expected and least desired, 
and who could hold on like a leech without show- 
ing that she was sticking voluntarily to her post, 
had never been more ubiquitous nor more tena- 
cious; and Randolph had never shown himself 
more resolute in guarding Cyril’s property from 
all chance of theft by interlopers, or of bolder 
robbery by burglars. It was like a game of blind- 
man’s-buff, where every one was being caught 
against his or her will. 

For one little moment on the ice Valentine got 
Stella to himself. Gip’s skate had come unfast- 
ened, and though she called to her old playfellow 
to help her, she was obliged to be content with 
the aid that Randolph was compelled to give in 
Val’s willful deafness and rapid absence. 

“Do you like that great lumbering fellow, that 
Mackenzie?” asked handsome Val, with irrepress- 
ible ill-humor. 

At the moment jealousy was supreme over bro- 
therly love, and he could not employ the mo- 
ment better than by slinging his stone against 
the watch-dog. 

“Very much indeed,” said Stella, trying to stop 
in her rapid transit, and adding, “ Let us wait for 
them.” 

Valentine, who had her hand, took no notice 
of her last words. He bit his lip with vexation ; 
bit it vigorously, as a scorpion might have stung 
itself; and then said, sharply, disagreeably, with 
a sneering smile: 

“ And he, I suppose, is fond of you in return ?” 

“T hope so,” said Stella, with grave dignity. 

“What kind of tie can there be between you, 
the very soul of grace and sweetness, and that 
great awkward fellow—that lout who has only 
his inches to recommend him!” said Valentine, 
with disdain. ‘I should as soon have expected 
you to have made your favorite friend of Chang 
himself as of Randolph Mackenzie. These over- 
grown fellows have neither brains nor muscles. 
They are mere carrots when put to it.” 

Stella changed color.. She could not tell the 
truth, and say that she liked Randolph because 
she had loved—had loved ?—Cyril; and Ran- 
dolph had a flavor of Cyril, and brought with 
him the remembrance, the association of her lost 
love. She could not confess this, and she dared 
not take up the cudgels too warmly in his behalf 
because of this in her heart. But she did say, 
with extreme coldness, “I like him because he 
is honest, and truthful, and unselfish—because I 
can trust him.” ‘ 

“You could not say less of a dog,” laughed 
Valentine, unpleasantly. “It is the clod and the 
goddess over again.” 

“ But he is not a clod, and I am not a goddess,” 
said Stella; “and do stop, Mr. Cowley. Let us 
wait for them.” 

“No, do not ask me that,” he said, his manner 
suddenly changing. “I have so seldom the chance 
of seeing you alone—you are always so closely 
pursued by that fellow. I can now get a moment 
with you without witnesses and listeners.” 

“Why should we not have witnesses and list- 
eners ?” repeated Stella, hastily. “There are no 
secrets between us.” 

“There may be some day,” said Valentine, with 
meaning; and Stella, enlightened by Augusta, 
answered, with half-frightened promptitude, “ Oh 
no, that is impossible, Mr. Cowley. I never make 
secrets with any one.” 

And as at that instant the pursuers came up 
with them, heated and out of breath, Valentine 
could make no reply, and could only look as if 
he had none to make. 

“ How awfully fast you went, you two!” cried 
Gip. “You looked like running away—I declare 
you did. I began to wonder whether Gretna 
Green was at the end of the Broads—didn’t I, 
Ran ?” she said, turning to Randolph, and laugh- 
ing till the echoes rang again. 

“What kept you two back, Gip ?” asked Val. 
“Were you spooning? [believe you were, and now 
you want to turn the tables upon innocent us.” 

“No, I don’t think Ran and I are gone on each 
other,” said Gip, with another laugh. “It was 
only my bothering skate that came loose. The 
horrid old strap broke. I called no end to you, 
but you were as deaf as two posts, and went on 
like a couple of lamp-lighters. I tell you, it look- 
ed just like a case of Gretna Green, and I heard 
a lot of people notice it.” 

“Georgie, how can you say such dreadful 
things ?” cried Stella, indignantly. 

“Why are they dreadful?” retorted Georgie. 
“Do you want to be like an ostrich, Stella, and 
to stick your head in a bag, believing that no one 
sees you because you’ can’t see yourself? Of 
course it looked like spoons, your flying off from 
us in that mad way; and you would have been 
the first to say so yourself if you had seen it in 
any oneelse. But I’m sure you are quite welcome. 
1 don’t want to spoil sport. So come along, Ran, 
and let us leave these two to themselves. We 
don’t want to pick gooseberries, do we ?” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, Georgie!” eried 
Stella, even more indignantly than before. 

Turning to Randolph she held out her hand, 
mnaking him her skating partner and balancing- 
pole, as if to cut short all this undesirable folly. 
It was not often that she looked haughty and su- 
perb, but she did at this moment —her head 
held high, her face flushed, her eyes dark and 
bright, and a new spirit altogether animating and 
informing her. Valentine looked at her with ad- 
miration which made his face like a book or a 
mirror, 
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Fig. 2.—Mienarpise anp Lace Srrren 
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Fig. 1.—Serpentine Braip anp Lace Srircu 
EpainG For LINGERIE. 
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Fig. 2.—Curr ror 
Coxiar, Fic. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Stex Gavze ann Lace Fig. 1.—Batisrr, Sik Gaze, AND 
Fraise.—[See Fig. 2.] Lace Cottar.—t[See Fig. 2.] 


Figs. 1 and 2,—Casumere Dress.—Back anp Front.—Cut Parrern, No. 8041, Basque, Over-Skirt, 
AND Rounp Sgirt, 20 Cents Eacn. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs, 10-20. 


. es wide are attached atthe sides of the collar. The 
Batiste, Gauze, and Lace Collar and gauze is shirred five times at intervals of an inch at 


Cuff, Figs. 1 and 2, the top, and four times at the bottom, where the 

Tue collar is cut of double batiste,and is two | ends are ravelled an inch deep for fringe, and bor- 
inches deep and fourteen inches wide; it is edged | dered with pleated lace; the sides are joined. The 
at the top with side-pleated lace two.inches and a | cuffs are made of batiste, two inches and a quarter 
half wide, which turns over and covers it. Ends | wide, and are covered with pleated lace, which is 


of silk gauze thirteen inches long and twelve inch- | worn over the outside of the sleeve. 
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Fig. 2.—Hoop or Caporg, Fie. 1, Douss 
Piusa Basquve,—(For description see Supplement.) PaGE, OPENED OUT, Satin and Piusn Basque.—f[For description see Supplement.) 
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ANSWERS 1'0 CORKGSPONDENTS. 


E1ra.—Make a demi-trained skirt of your white silk, 
having three or four straight full breadths of the silk 
for the back, Then get white brocaded Chambéry 
ganze, or else satin de Lyon brocaded, for the basque, 
and for draping the front and side breadths. Put nar- 
row pleatings of plain satin de Lyon around the hot- 
tom of the skirt. You will find details of making in 
the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 5, Vol. XIV. 
Wear deep red carnations on the corsage. 

Racurt M.—*P.P.C.” on the corner of avisiting-card 
means pour prendre congé—to take leave. ‘The etiquette 
of cards has been published in the Bazar, and a copy 
of the paper will be sent you on receipt of 10 cents. 

A. 8. K.—Cut off your polonaise around the hips 
to make a medium long basque. Then have the back 
of the striped skirt very full, with a brocaded apron 
on the front, and a satin de Lyon sash hanging each 
side. 

Carne ite.—We know of no other engraving of the 
picture, “ Taking the Carmelite Veil,” than the magnifi- 
cent one published, from an electrotype of the origi- 
ual plate, in Harper's Bazar. 

Mrs. 8. C. L.—There is nothing prettier or newer 
than the muslin and lace dress over silk you describe 
for your little girl, A Surah sash just at the top of 
the Spanish flounce passing all around, or else con- 
fined to the back, will be appropriate for her. Biue 
silk stockings and buttoned boots of blue kid should 
go with it. Pale drab basket-cloth, in sacqne shape, 
with two great box pleats behind, and darker plush 
collar, cuffs, and pockets, will be a useful and stylish 
coat for her, Her hat should be a beaver of the same 
light shade, very large and flaring on top, or else in 
poke shape, tied down on the ears, if more becoming. 
White beaver could be worn quite late in the spring. 
These hats are as soft as a lace cap, yet many mothers 
prefer the French muslin cap, tucked by hand and 
embroidered, with a quilted silk lining for warmth. 
Flannel dresses of dark shades, with white muslin 
French aprons made very full, are also pretty for such 
small girls. The white nuns’ veiling dress, trimmed 
with pleated flounces behind, and embroidered on the 
apron, or else a Surah or printed foulurd dress, will 
look ** summery and cool” in hot summer days. 

A Constant Reaprr.—You should have the inex- 
pensive striped velvet, in dark brown shades, for a 
lower skirt for your brown silk dress. 

M. M. B.—Your letter was properly addressed.—A 
black and white checked silk dress will look best en- 
tirely of the checked silk, with facings of dark red 
satin de Lyon, or else bine or rather bright green. If 
you can’t match the check exactly, get larger blocks. 
Facings of black velvet are also stylish, if you object 
to colors. Make it with a box-pleated basque in the 
shooting-jacket style, and a single short skirt with the 
back covered by two deep pleated flounces, and the 
front by a square Roman apron, and a single narrower 
pleating at the foot. ° 

Lawrenor.—Read reply just given “M. M. B.” I£ 
you prefer the princesse dress, have a black velvet plas- 
tron buttoned on. 

E.rpa M.—Combine your black Sicilienne with bro- 
caded silk or striped velvet; few dresses are now made 
entirely of black silk or Sicilienne. Have a round 
basqne of the plain repped goods, with deep collar, 
cuffs, and pockets of the figured fabric. Then have 
the front and side gores figured with straight back 
breadths of the Sicilienne, and put a Sicilienne side 
gore, which is gathered intQa bow or merely a shirred 
cluster at bottom, on top Of the figured velvet front. 
The pleating at bottom must be of the plain goods, 

Mrs. H. M. B.—At present it is impossible to tell 
what contrasts you can use that will be fashionable 
for spring dresses, From hints given above to * Eleda 
M.” you will see how to make such a dress. At pres- 
ent writing the best suggestion is to get darker blue 
figured or striped goods, and combine in the ways 
lately suggested in the Bazar. 

Sunsoeisen.—From three to five box pleats in the 
back are now used for gowns in preference to fitted 
yokes. The word “dolman” is accented on the first 
syllable, which is pronounced just as “doll” is pro- 
nounced. 

Frank J. W.—A plain gold band is not snitable for 
an engagement ring, because it is the only ring that is 
considered a wedding ring ; the ornamental gold band 
is preferable, though a ring with a stone is most used 
for engagement rings. 

Op Frienp.—If yon are an old reader of the Bazar, 
you must have seen that we refer all questions about 
the hair, its treatment, and that of the complexion, to 
The Ugly Girl Papers, which will be sent you, on receipt 
of $1, by Harper & Brothers, 

Martr.—The request to correspond should originate 
with the gentleman. We have no other recipes for 
removing freckles than those contained in The Ugly 
Girl Papers. 

Fannie L,—We do not publish such a work, nor can 
we tell you how to procure it. The Bazar contains 
full instructions of the newest kinds of crochet, mi- 
gnardise, and embroidery, 

R. A.—Reddish-pink will be best for lightening a 
chamber papered with your shaded gray paper. ‘he 
prettiest carpet for such a room will have shaded gray 
breadths, with a border of red all around the room, 
Mrs. Henderson’s Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving, 
published by Harper & Brothers, is an excellent guide 
in all matters pertaining to table etiquette. Fruit 
is taken from the épergne. 

E. W.—Get either white or red shades for your win- 
dows, and trim with white lace; then have white gren- 
adine or scrim drapery curtains, edged with antique 
Jace and with insertion set in beyond a wide hem 
You will not need lambrequins, but merely rings and 
rods, Put the shades next the window in the bay, 
and the drapery in the arch. Use raw silk with a 
plush border for upholstering your furniture, but have 
something different for a table scarf; for instance, 
plush or momie-cloth embroidered.—Use the words 
“‘no presents” on your silver wedding invitations, 

Haxrvuy H.—Gold jewelry is not admissible when 
wearing mourning, no matter if the crape is discarded, 
or how light the mourning is. 

An O1p Sussorier.—There are few new dresses 
made with the over-skirt separate from the lower skirt. 
They are mostly attached to the belt, and, in many in- 
stances, form merely a trimming for the lower Mirt. 
You should put bias narrow ruffles on the front and 
sides of the black satin de Lyon, with an over-skirt 
that has an apron pointed low on one side, and qnite 
full and straight behind, with either seal-skin fringe 
or jet fringe for trimming. Satin is too much like 
satin de Lyon to trim it effectively. You must use 
either velvet, plush, or passementerie, unless you are 
willing to combine it with brocade. Instead of the 
design you suggest, it would be more stylish to have 
the demi-train of three or four plain straight breadths, 
with the fronts trimmed with bias frills and panels 
covered with passementerie, 


ARCHERY. 


Tue Executive Committee of the National 
Archery Association of the United States is now 
in session at the office of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mr. G. F. E. Pearsatt, No. 298 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, prepared to receive applications 
from archery clubs in any State of the Union 
for admission into the National Association, 

As the Grand Annual Meeting of the National 
will be held in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, during 
the second week of July, at which none but 
members of National Clubs will be allowed to 
compete, it is advisable that applications for 
membership be made immediately to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, who will afford all necessary 
information, with copies of the Constitution, By- 
laws, ete.—[ Com. ] f 


PHYSICIANS OF LONG PRACTICE. 

In regard to the administration of ‘* Compound Oxy- 
gen,” the new remedy for chronic ailments, which is 
attracting so much attention, we wish to say that we 
are physicians of long practice and experience, not 
venders of a patent medicine. Our business is to cure 
diseases, ‘There hus come into our possession a 
knowledge of the way in which to combine oxygen 
and nitrogen, the two elements which make up our 
common or atmospheric air, in such proportions as to 
render it much richer in the vital or life-giving quality. 
It contains no medicament, unless the elements of pure 
air are medicines, and its administration imtroduces 
nothing into the body which the system does not wel- 
come as a friend, accept with avidity, and as pet 
as entirely homogeneous to itself. You will find many 
of these results recorded in our Treatise on “Com- 
pound Oxygen,” which is sent free. Address Drs. 
Srarkry & Paven, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila., Pa. 
—[Com.] 


KATHARINE ROGERS. 


Messrs. Riker & Son: 47 West 11th Street. 

I like your American Face Powder very much, 
It certainly improves the complexion, and is per- 
Sectly harmless, Karnarive RoGers. 
—[Com. | 


Evrry housekeeper should bear in mind that Hari) 
ford’s None Such Baking Powder is not to be obtained 
at the same price as one containing a filling, as starch, 
marys etc. ; although higher priced 
—[{Com.) 


most economical, 


Coryina Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patiersa may be transferred 
from the apyneitent with the greatest ease, . This 
Wheel is equally usefil for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ADVERTISHMEN’'LS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, Indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Roya Baxtne Powprr Co., New York. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Consteting ot Vaetts. Box: wow 
an ‘eacher n any par 
lot the United States ont to 3 
P days trial before 
buying. 


j Violin 
Outfits C 

0, S7.. B12. & S22. cach. Send Stamp 
pe ~— Ny Illustrated 32 Catalo; ue of Vic- 
lins, Guitars, Banjos, Cornets, Fiutes, 8 paral kinds, Harmon- 
jcas, Organ Accordeons, Music Boxes, &. west Se 
Mail Orders a Specialty,’ C.W. Story, 26 Central St. Boston, 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
G R | [ 10 N Sold by all Chemists 
and Drnggists. 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
75 cents the box, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

Pharmacien de 1° Classe 

de la Facnite de Paris, 

27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
PICTURE FRAMES. It 
will surtny pay you to write 
for my Illustrated Catalogue 
~ (free) of styles and prices, 
8.H. MacEtwaty, Mfr., 202 & 204 Wabash Av., Chicago 


EAD the new book The Canary—mating, breeding, 
care, management,diseases, &c. Handsomely bound 
and illustrated. Sold everywhere, 25c. ; by mail, 28c. 
Sincen Graves Paren Co., Pub's,582 Hudson St., N.Y. 


-GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &<CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


4 HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
And BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


The latest novelties in Front Pieces from $1 00 
upward. 


Marie Antoinette Switches, all long hair, 
dresses the hair for front aud back, from $6 00 each 
upward. 

Gray Fair a Specialty. 

Mair taken in Exchange. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, a specialty, 
$l per box, Veloutine Face Powders, in 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per box. 

Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. 0. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Avenue, 


Rtg 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever madé is thus secured. 

Recommended by our best 

bysicians as not injurious to 
health. For sale by Chicago 
Corset Co.,67 Washington S8t., 
oR Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNOED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 

wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


THOMAS CARLYLE WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
History of Friedrich IL, called Frederick the 
Great. Portraits, Maps, Plans, &. 6 vols., 
12mo, Cloth, $12 00; Sheep, $14 49; Half 
Calf, $22 50, 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 
2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50; Sheep, $4 30; 
Half Calf, $7 00. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
History of the French Revolution. 2 vols., 
12mo, Cloth, $3 50; Sheep, $4 30; Malf Calf, 
$7 00. (New Edition nearly ready.) 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


Past and Present, Chartism, and Sarter Re- 
sartus. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; Sheep, $2 15; 
Half Calf, $3 50. Y 

THE EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. \ 
The Early Kings of Norway; also, an Essay 
on the Portraits of John Knox. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. i 


} , 8 


C2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United. States, on receipt of the price. 
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SUPER 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
‘remedy for removing radically and anently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without, injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
STAMPING PERFORATED PATTERNS. 
Thousands of letters on hand proving satisfaction. 
Fine paper, good designs, good test. Durable patterns 
of any styles on band or made to order. Send for cir- 
cnlars. Try, and you will be convinced. Send your 
names and address correctly to 
A. BERNARD, £01 Camal St., N. ¥. 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the ae of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
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ing new and ot g nts should send for our 
HOOPES, BROTHER & THOM. 
Cuerry HILL NURSERIES, West Ohester, Pa. 
A SKETCH OF THE 
United States Government’s Dealings 
By H.H., 
AUTHOR OF “VERSES,” “ BITS OF TRAVEL,” RTC. 


WITH A 


PREFACE BY BISHOP WHIPPLE 


AND AN 


INTRODUCTION BY PRESIDENT SEELYE. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A book with a distinct purpose to arouse, to 
excite, to move the public, and the purpose is 
one which deserves the heartiest sympathy, * * * 
She makes herself the advocate and champion 
of a cause and an oppressed people, and there 
can be no dispute about the main truth which 
“H. H.” here seeks to impress upon the popular 
mind.—V, Y. Hvening Post. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| S23 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
| United States, on receipt of the price. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“VFTAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
iH, lady’s toilet is due to their 
¥ CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
7? APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
, ‘They make a thin face appear full—soften 
(ef (iP the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. SEICke ong ced $12 
3londe and Gray, extra). mt, C.O.D., with priv- 
re of pate . Tobe had ONLY of MRS. 
Cc. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free, 


BABIES’ OUTFITS 


Can be purchased at the 


BEST & CO., 315 Sixth Ave., - 
Bet, 19th and 20th Sts., N.Y. 


Decorative Art Needlework. 


BENTLEY BROS., 856 Broadway, 


(OPPOSITE DOMFSTIO BUILDING.) 


Splendid assortment of designs and commen ed 
work, CREWELS, SILKS, FLOSSES, &c. 
Best Goods. Lowest Prices. Catalogues free. 
onMUSTACHE AND WHISKERS. 


sir did thie 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut < ' Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 

Of every description for Jadies and gentlemen, Honre- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment, For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


Marca 5, 1881.] 
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349, 351, and 353 8th Ave. N.Y. 
SILK SUITS. 


We have just procured the greatest bargain in this 
line ever offered. 

THESE GOODS ARE MADE OF PURE SUMMER 
SILKS IN CHECKS AND STRIPES, IN BLUES, 
BROWNS, MAROONS, AND STEELS. 

THE MATERIAL IS THE SAME AS IS SOLD 
AT 7% CTS. PER YARD. 

THERE ARE NO OLD PATTERNS. 

THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST CUSTOM 
WORK, AND THE STYLES ARE THE LATEST 
3N THE MARKET, 

THE PRICE 18 


$14.89. 


WE GUARANTEE THEIR REGULAR VALUE 
TO BE NOT LESS THAN $25. 

They are superior to the suits offered lately by 
other houses at $18. 

‘The number is limited, and as orders are fast com- 
ing in through the daily papers, we cannot send them 
otherwise than C,O.D, 

The sizes range from 82 to 40. 

You will never have such an opportunity again. 

Send for Catalogue. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
_ BEAUTIFULEVER BLOOMING 


hy — 


The only establishment makl a SPECIAL 
BUSINESS OF ROSES. 50 LARGE HOUSES 
Tor ROSES alone. We deliver Strong Pot Plants, 
suitable for immediate bloom, safel: by Ties bomcnes 
at all post-offices. § splendid varieties, our choice, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $2; 19 for $33 26 for $4; 
35 for $5; 75 for $10; 160 for $13, We CIV 

AWAY, in Premiums 4nd Extras, more ROSE 

than most establishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE 

a complete Treatise on the Rose, 710 pp. elegantly illustrated, 
describes 500 newest and choicest varieties — free to all. 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pas 


DESIGNS FOR ART 
NEEDLEWORK, 


A list of over 200 Hand Colored Designs for the South 
Kensington Stitch sent to any address on application to 


S.W. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND ALREADY SOLD. 


ENDYMION. 


Lord Beaconsfield's New Novel. 


KEY TO THE CHARAOTERS IN “ ENDYMION.” 


Endymion Ferrars,—Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Bea- 
consfield. 

Myra Ferrars (his sister). —Eugénie, Empress of 
the French. 

Prince Florestan.—Traits of Louis Napoleon framed 
in an outline of the career of Alfonso of Spain. 

Queen Agrippina. —In the main Queen Hortense, 
mother of Lonis Napoleon, the name covering an 
allusion to Queen Isabella IT, 

Zenobia.—A composite of Lady Jersey and Lady 
Holland. 

Baron Sergius,—Baron Brunnow, who effected the 
famons Quadruple Alliance of 1840. 

Nigel Penruddock. —Cardinal Manning, with traits 
of Cardinal Wiseman. 

Job Thornberry.—Richard Cobden. 

Sidney Wilton.—Sidney Herbert, Lord Herbert of 
Lea. 

Lord Roehampton.—Lord Palmerston. 

Lady Roehampton.—Lady Palmerston. 

Lord Montford.—The Earl of Dudley, Lord Eglinton, 
and Lord Melbourne in one. 

Lady Montford,—Lady Blessington and Lady Mor- 
gan in one, 

Mr, Neuchatel.—Baron Lionel Rothschild, 

Adviana.—Lady Rosebery, with suggestions of Lady 
Burdett-Coutts and Miss Alice Rothschild. 

Mr. Bertie Tremaine, — Monckton Milnes, Lord 
Honghton, 

Mr. St. Barbe.—W. M. Thackeray. 

Mr. Gushy.—Charles Dickens. 

Vigo, the Tailor.—Poole, the tailor, with suggestions 
of Hudson, the Railway King, 

Count Ferrol.—Prince Bismarck. 

Dr. Comely.—Bishop Wilberforce (“ Soapy Sam”’). 


The reader of “Endymion” will find his en- 
joyment of the book greatly enhanced by the use 
of the above “key,” always remembering that 
the characters are not always exact portraits, 
many of them being made up of traits of more 
than one distinguished person, 


Price, 15 cents per copy. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


b#™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ORGAN $30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 


Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 


Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 
EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLE, 
Thousands of Ladies in Enrope and America having 
used Mme, LEWENBERG’S PASTILLES de FLOR- 
ENCE (white and tinted) since 1858, testify to their 
purity, beautiful and refreshing effect upou the skin. 
At Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers, 


ALL GOODS REDUCED. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
BOYS’ SUITS, 
DRESS GOODS. 0 

0 
a} 


/\HOUSEFURN’G GOODS, 
oO 0 = 
oO Veg SILVERWARE. 
re) = 
O GLASSWARE, 


LINENS. OCROCKERY. | 
— eae oe | 
SILKS. 0 O CHINA. | 
ie) Oo 
° JONES ‘% 
0 Oo 
x x! aes P ees x 
| Eighth Avenu Kighth Avenue 
| AND | 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. I 
“7 — ——- 
C oo) 
° JONES = 
Oo 0 
SHOES. 0 O LACES. 
= = 
CARPETS. () nS GLOVES. 
= 0 as ? 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 a HOSIERY. 
= oO = 
FURNITURE, O_A_O MILLINERY. | 
DOMESTICS. 7 Vv Gents’ Forntsutxo Gps. 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents, 


JONES 8th Avenue JONES 


and 19th St. 


MIMGFOR 1851 


about 200 pags, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
lanting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants. 
ses, etc, Invaluable to all. Send forit. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


1881. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...........+ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 

HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year....... pereone ++. 4:00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


A QOOMBINATION OFFER, 


Harrrn’s MaGazine.. aa b 
Hanrer’s Werkty....... j One Vent 4 isis. os $10 


0 
Haurer’s Bazan.. on 

Se peel ae eee v0 
Haren’ Baran ns... } OME FOR. ...s0.0 T 00 
2 alae  eeaineeate : One Year........ 0005 7 00 


Surely, no cultivated home will be without its 
means of entertainment where these periodicals come 
as guests, and no home in which they are taken can 
be classed as other than cultured. * ** How fresh, 
how varied, and how stimulating are the four publica- 
tions which we have mentioned !—Brovklyn Hayle. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurns. 


te HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


CARDS. Bran New Styles. Ocean Spray, Sit 
ver Fir, Folding Flowers, Velvet Pansies, Dew- 
drop, Amaryllis, Birds, &c., with name, ie 


Prettiest deiznsand most beautiful colors, ever so! 
NORTHFORD CARD FACTORY, Northford, Conn, 


Address 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 

66 free. Address H. Hatrerr & Co,,Portland,Maine. 
50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
DECORATED. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


Special Importation of Ladies’ 
SILK HOSIERY FOR EVENING WEAR. 


Self -Embroidered and Sandal Lace. 
Silk, with Old Gold, Wine, and Sapphire. Grenat 
Silk, with White and Self Figures. Old Gold Silk, 
with Black, Sapphire, and Sky Blue Figures. 


Scarlet 


| Choice Designs in Silk, with Cashmere effects. 
Pink, Chalk, Lilae, Ruby, and Old Gold “ Den- 
| telles.” Jardiniers, with Black, Blue, Gold, and 
| White Grounds, 


GENTLEMEN’S SILK HALF HOSE. 


Solid Colors — Gold, Black, Grenat, Cardinal, 
and Ponceau, Hair Lines, beautifully Embroid- 
ered in Sapphire effects. 


Broadway & 9th St, 


| Art Embroideries, 
ie Art Needlework, 
Art Decorations, 


For full information how to obtain designs, patterns, 
colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 
&c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
with 3c. stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 
tect, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 


Remedy 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


he Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


SA This combined action gives it wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. 


|} ick ? 
Why Are We Sick 7 


| The Only 
| 


'Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidn 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
by causing Sree action of these 


restoring their power to off disease. 
Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and} 
will 


THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS AS RESORTS OF 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE. ° By S§. G. W. 
Bensamry, Author of “Contemporary Art in 
Europe,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


“This book gives very vivid and entertaining de- 
scriptions of the scenery, social life, business and 
commerce, climate and accommodations for visitors, 
in all the chief groups of Islands on both the eastern 
and western sides of the Atlantic.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t#™ Sent by mail, postage-prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of three dollars. 


$5 10 $20 Rated Serscow & Coe Portand, Maine 
50 


Bow, Motto,Chromo, Horse Shoe,Scrolls &e,C ‘ards, 
with name,in Case 10c, F.W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct, 


PEARI. SHELIS. 


Pheso beautiful imported Pearl Shells are found on the coast of Japan, 
washed up from the waters of the Pacific Ocean. The inner sur{nce of 
“each shell is decorated with a handsome oil painting, painted by nand 
in tho most artistic manner, and representing Oriental flowers, vines, 
shrubbery, ete The ornamentation alone, if done in this country, 
would cost much more than we ask for the shells, They range in size 
from | { to {3 inches in circumference. When held to the light their 


polished surfaces will reflect all the colors of the rainbow, besices, + 


being highly ornamenial, they will be found very useful as card receiv- 
ers or as receptacles for the thousand and ono little nick-nacks which 
gecumulato upon the centre-table or mantel-piece. We have purchased 
an entire consignment of these rare Awabian shells, at less than one- 
half their real value, and now offer them at the following unheard of 
prices one shell, { 5 cents—-two for 25 cents—one dozen different sizes 
and d:signs, $ {,.25, Each shell is packed in a strong box and sent by 


Saath; pra Gakas Clean postage stamps of apy denomination accepted the same as cash. Address all orders to 
\ EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 


Box 4614, 


89 Ann Street, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


1, 
THE LIFE OF CICERO. By Anruony Trotvore. 
In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00, 


IL 

A CENTURY OF DISHONOR. A Sketch of the 
United States Government’s Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. By H. H., Author of “ Versex,” 
“Bits of Travel,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Ill. 

SHAKSPERE; a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. 
By Enwarp Dowprn, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Dublin, Vice-Presi- 
dent of ‘The New Shakspere Society.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75, a 

; IV. 


ISLAND LIFE; or, The Phenomena and Causes of 
Insular Fannas and Floras. Including a Revision 
and attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological 
Climates. By Aurrep Russet Wautaocr, Author of 
“The Malay Archipelago,” “Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Animals,” &, ith Illustrations and Maps. 
Syo, Cloth, $4 00. 

y, 


THE HUMAN RACE, and Other Sermons. Preached 
at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late 
Rev. Freperiok W. Rouenrson, M.A., Incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Vi. 

WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myers. 12mo, Cloth, 

75 cents. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by 
Joun Moriry. The following volumes are now 
ready: 

Worpsworta. By F. W. H. Myers.—Looxr. By 

Thomas Fowler.—Byroy. By John Nichol. —S. 
Jounson. By Leslie Stephen.—E. Gispon. By J.C. 
Morison.—Soorr. By R. H. Hutton.—Surniry. By 
J. A. Symonds.—Gortnsmrrn, By William Black.— 
H By Professor Huxley.—D. Drror. By Wil- 
iam Minto.—R. Borns. By Principal Shairp. — 
Srevser. By Dean Church.—Tuackenay. By An- 
thony Trollope.—Borxe. By John Morley. —Mu- 
von. By Mark Pattison.—Sovrury. By Edward 
Dowden.—Bounyan, « By James Anthony Fronde. — 
Cuavorr. By Adolpbus William Ward.—Cowrrnr. 
By Goldwin Smith.—A. Porr. By Leslie Stephen. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


Hawtuorne. By Henry James, Jr. 12mo,Cloth,$1 00. 
VI. 

OR. SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS. __Ilios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-75-79. Including xn 
Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henny Soutir- 
mann, Anthor of “Troy and its Remains,” ‘“ My- 
cene,” &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and Note~. 
With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Illustrations, Im- 
perial Svo, Uluminated Cloth, $12 00, 

VIL. 

PASTORAL DAYS; or, Memories ofa New England 
Year. By W. Hamu.ton Greson. Superbly Hlustra- 
ted. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges,$7 50. 

IX. 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished 
Journals and Correspondence. By Dr.W. G. Buarkin, 
With Portrait and Map.  S8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Asphodel. By Miss Brannon. 15 cents. 


Under Life’s Key, and other Stories. 


By Mary Crou, 
Hay. 15 cents. 


Washington Square. 


By Henry James, Jr. 
trated. $1 25. 


Tilus- 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Waxtaor. 
$1 50. 


Better than Good. By Anniz E. Ripiey. 15 cents. 
The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A. W. Hunv. 10 cents. 
The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. C. J. Ermoarr. 20 cents. 
Little Pansy. By Mrs. Ranporru. 20 cents. 

Dr. Wortle’s School. By Dorrmews TROLLOPE. 15 cts. 
The Rebel ofthe Family, ‘By E. Lynxw Linton, 20 cts. 
Love and Life. By Cnaruorre M. Yonrer. 15 cents. 
A Confidential Agent. By James Payn, 15 cents, 
Endymion. By the Earl of Braconsrienp. 15 cents. 


He that win Not when He May. By Mrs. O1tPuant, 
15 ceits, 


From the Wings. By B. H. Buxton, 15 cents. 


Horace McLean. By Alitor O'Hanton, 15 cents. 
Missing. By Mary Crow, Hay, 20 cents. 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Cuark Russe... 15 cts, 
JustasI Am. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents. 

or Harree & Broruncns will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


C2" Harrven’s Caratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free, 
. 
$123 


2. G. Riprout & Co,, 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 


5 Gilt Edge,Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 1c, Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
utfit free. Address Tru & Co.,Augusta,Maine, 
Happy- Day, Chromo, Luce, &c., Cards, with name 
& morocco case, 10c. _H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 


50 All Lithographed Chromo Cards, no two alike, 10¢, 
OW Agts. big Outjit,10c, Globe Card Co., Northford, Ct. 
50 Gold, Figured, and Actress Chromos, 10c. Agent's 

Sample Book, 25c, SEAVY BROS,, Northford, Ct, 


R. [Marcu d, 1881. 


THE CARES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


The woman caught in a-shower © ————————— 1: > or ‘ is. % 
with her new bonnet on and no um- 
brella can never be persuaded that 
the rain was needed, 

aie ee 

The closest economizer in the 
world lives in Lockport, He saves 
the burned ends of: his matches for 
kindling wood. 

——> ' 
ikea 7 ~ —_ The man who advised us to “ tell 
THE MODERN CUPID SEARCHING THE RECORDS. bhe arnthsat-tell-timeselivedson a 

i hill. He didn’t ‘mount to much, any- 


+ 
MAOCKTIA In speaking of a learned lawyer wno gaveaconfused, | —.+—_—_ 
'ACETIZ. cintounte, na tedious Sion of some point of The Czas. vacht kes fift 
Onr sometimes wonders, remarks a contemporary, | law, a celebrated legal wit observed that whenever that is cary. etn ee ~<# een 

why an actor is sent away from one theatre and-allow- | grave counsellor endeavored to unfold a principle of GeGhde-to. m needlefitl of thted tite 
ed to go to another, and sometimes a manager is ask- aw, he put him in mind of a simpleton whom he once fe man is trying to fasten a button: 
ed why he has parted with one of his troupe. .The | saw strogeling a whole day to open an oyster with a with, ying 
answer —_ by one ase toa neces of ay nae rolling-pin, : a 
the other day was exceeding!y expressive. ‘‘T cou 4 
not keep him any longer,” ¢ sid the manager, “ for his A countey ool-leacher endeavore 1A gall box wont tn pes bie rang. 
every attitude seemed expressive of handing soniebody | dence into the min dro his pupils by ma t 7 4 y 


" : iz ; 
a chats.” The actor referred to had once been a shop- poust a hundred before speaking, or, in a mat- segs eke Gara tn ingnir- 
walker. a : 


NTRS ject, ga lecture | jngly, “Oh; grandmamma, where is 
A person of observing mind, if he has driven through | some minutes the miserable table papa says you 


od 


ee aa eep 7” 
a country town, has noticed how curious youngsters | were mo ‘ " a |) _——— 
along the route will fill the windows with thelr anx-' | simultaneously the} broke out. our hundred and The “envelope” muff is much 
ious faces in order to get a glimpse of all passers-by. | ninety-nine, five he xc your coat tails are worn; Itstamps its wearer as read 
A peddler drove up in front of a house one day, and | all on fire!” J ior the mexUsnnle y 
seeing all -hands and the cook staring from the win- ra “ 
dows, got off his cart, and the following dialogue took How ro Curt A Beet | obtain plen- Driv Isae OI na 
place with the man of the house: ty of dry paper ; e this | ly at the bottom of FAD IssuEs—Old newspapers. 
Pepper. “ Has there been a funeral here lately ?” the fire-place ; on the top of Raper then lay sev ‘ TTL 
Man ov Tur Hovsr. “No; why ?” rows of sticks, which ‘be advisable to t ‘ Neuralgia” is the charming name 
Peppuer. “I saw there was one pane of glass that.| warm well in the kitchen rv then, with much rne by a charming girl. Her fond 
didn’t have a head in it.” cumspection, pnt on your ‘one lamp at a time, | mother found it on a medicine bot- 
Man ov the Houser. “ You leave, double-quick, or | When all these provesses have been performed to your | tle,and was captivated with its sweet- 
there will be a funeral.” satisfaction, go away and—don't light the jire, ness, 


~X 
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AMATEUR PALMISTRY. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
lew Sor torame mgs? epee rr ihe same < Aunty. “ And now, how many sittings shall you require of my Niece, Mr. Sparks?” 
Miss Sorgty. “I see here great Physical Courage united to an Indomitable 


Wil Brave to tecklesgness, yon have neverthelask inamerbe sitCGuNel tad Our Artist (@ modest but most inflammable youth). “Oh, not more than Thirty or Forty, or perhaps Fifty—we will say Sixty, if you like, or 
though Generous to a fault, your Pride makes you conceal it. You hide a Seventy—at all events, Eighty or Ninety at the utmost, or—” 
Poet's sensitiveness beneath a reserved and somewhat haughty demeanor, and Aunty. “Good Heavens! why; you painted me in Four!” 
8 ee ee eribe greasing of rine hold in due check Passions Our Artist, “No!—did I really, though? Ah, but I can see at a glance that your Niece’s expression will be particularly difficult to catch, 


Joxss. “ By Heavens, it is wonderful |” you know,” 


Vor. XIV.—No. 11] 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCI 12, 1881, 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 


Entered according to Act of Congress, tn the Year 1881, by Harper & Brothers, 1 in the Offic e of the wee arian oe Congress, a at Ly ‘ashington. 


Lady’s and Child’s Sleighing Suits, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

Fig. 1.—This warm costume for a girl of eight 
years has a coat of drab lamb’s-wool cloth, bor- 
dered with chinchilla fur. The cap is of ‘chin- 
chilla, and the muff also. 


Fig, 2.—This graceful surtout is of black Sici- 
lienne, lined with squirrel-lock fur, and bordered 
with black lynx. The beaver bonnet is also 
black, trimmed with red ostrich plumes and shaded 
red ribbon. The dress is of black satin de Lyon 
combined with brocade... The skirt is trimmed 
with five side-pleated flounces. 


Satin Merveilleux Bonnet. 
See illustration on page 165. 

Tae frame of the bonnet is covered with straight 
strips of Russian green satin merveilleux, which 
are shirred at intervals of one-quarter of an inch, 
The strip for the crown is cut seven inches and a 


half wide; that for the brim is:cut eight, inches 
wide, and is turned to the inside to form ‘the fa- 
cing. The back of the crown is edged with a puff 
of satin, Dark green serge ribbon four inches 
wide is folded and laid across the front of the 
crown, and turned down at the sides for, strings. 
Four shaded ostrich tips trim the left side. 


Figs, 1 anp 2.—LADY’S AND CHILD'S SLEIGHING SUITS. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[Marcu 19, 1881. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

No rockets flamed in sudden fire, 

No ringing gladness rocked the spire, 

No proud salute o’er field and town 

Was loud each lesser sound to drown, 

When, on that morning long ago, 

A fair young mother, spent and low, 

Heard words so sweet—‘ God give you joy: 

The baby is a splendid boy!” 


Just words, as simple and as sweet 
As ever fall in soft repeat, 

Where, after weariness and strain, 
And speechless ecstasy of pain, 

In hall or hut, the mother waits, 

So close to death’s unfolding gates, 
Till thrills her heart the solemn chord, 
The gift exultant from the Lord, 

And all her life o’erbrims with joy, 
Her man-child born, her baby boy. 


The wide Virginia fields were green 

With tender wheat in springing sheen ; 
O’er mountain slopes and valleys fair 
Hung violet mists in golden air; 

Coy sap was stirring in the trees, 

Faint fragrance fluttered through the breeze, 
And robin trills and bluebirds’ notes 

Came shrilling forth from merry throats, 
While hushed and happy in her joy 

The mother looked upon her boy. 


She dreamed not then of fateful strands 
That yet should fill those tiny hands, 
Nor camp, nor foray, nor retreat, 

Nor flag, nor march, nor stormy beat 
Of forceful drum, was in her thought, 
Her mind with gentle pleasure fraught. 
Not hers to know that many an age 
Would reap a sacred heritage 

Because her child, her precious one, ’ 
Should be his country’s noblest son. 
No grand ambition marred the joy 

She poured upon her baby boy. 


To-day from surf-washed shore to shore 
The deep-lipped guns in triumph roar ; 

The bells in stately music swing, 

The sweet-voiced children laugh and sing; 
From mast and fort the pennons fly, 

The silken banners stream on high, 

And homes and hearts are filled with mirth, 
Remembering that baby’s birth. 


To-day, who gaze athwart the years, 

The finished time of toils and tears, 
That still in varying peace and strife 
Have gone to make the nation’s life, 
Who backward gaze, must own the debt 
We owe our holiest memory yet; 

For all our best, bequeathed, begun, 

We needs must honor Washington, 

Still first among our good and great, 
The grandest name that stars the state. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Marcu 12, 1881. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


Wo. 69 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLR, issued 
February 22, opens with an exciting tce-boat story 
of the Tappan Zee, entitled‘ How the Pennant 
was Won,” with a spirited illustration by the au- 
thor. Italso contains one of Aunt Marjorie Pre- 
cept’s “ Bits of Advice” on going toa party ; “ The 
Weeping-Willow,” and how tt came to America, 
éy Benson J. Lossine ; @ description of the In- 
dian boys’ game of “Buffalo,” illustrated by CARY ; 
Chapter Eleven of “ Toby Tyler,” illustrated ; 
“The Tall Pine,” a story for Washington's Birth- 
day ; a full page of Coasting Sketches, drawn Mg 
F. S. CHurcuH ; “ Romeo and Fuliet,” a story by 
F. W. RosBinson, tllustrated ; a ‘‘ Sea-Breeze,” 
Jrom BESSIE MAYNARD fo her doll Clytemnes- 
tra; Chapter Four of “ Phil's Fairies,” in which 
Phil recerves a promise of better times, illustrated 
by JESSIE CURTIS SHEPHERD ; @ page of “ Pin- 
afore Rhymes,” with five illustrations; “ The 
Game of Kangaroo,” a new game invented espe- 
cially for the readers of HARPER’S YOUNG PEO- 
PLE, and which they will find very entertaining. 
A full Post-office Box, containing among other 
things along letter from a little girl in India,and 
numerous offers of exchange ; besides poems, pus- 
sles, and other attractions. 


tr Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, tllus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring 
Walking and House Dresses, Morning Gowns, 
etc. ; Bridal and Evening Toilettes ; Spring Bon- 
nels; Girls’ and Boys’ Spring Suits, Water-proof 
Cloaks, Wrappers, Aprons, etc. ; Ladies’ Collars, 
Cuffs, Petticoats, Slippers, etc. ; Tidies, Shawls, 
Embroidery Designs, etc. ; with much valuable 
énformation concerning Spring Fashions. The 
serial stories will be continued, and the number 
will be replete with literary and artistic attrac- 
tions of a high order. 


THE DETRIMENTAL. 


'VERYBODY knows the detrimental. He 

is the despair of managing mammas, 

and the beau ideal of unmanageable daugh- 
ters. Heis almost ubiquitous in society. He 
goes everywhere. Everybody invites him, 
not because any one makes the mistake of 
considering him a good parti, but, in spite 
of his financial disabilities, because he en- 
tertains and fascinates; and having no ex- 
ternal advantages to rely upon, he has fallen 


into the habit of making himself generally 
agreeable. He usually sings; he invariably 
waltzes to perfection. In order to indulge 
themselves in the pleasure of swinging on 
the deux temps in his arms, certain audacious 
damsels are willing to peril their chances 
with every eligible in the room. He has, 
moreover, that easy air which the others 
would be glad to purchase with the half 
of their fortune, those insinuating graces 
which win young womankind without ap- 
pearing to wish it, and of which even the 
disapproving dowagers acknowledge the 
charm. He is never at his wits’ end for 
chitchat or conversation, or for repartee ; 
and though his wit may not be immense, 
yet his manner of offering it has a piquan- 
cy that the by-standers devoutly wish was 
catching. He has the gift of ready tact; 
as the poet says, “he carries a talisman un- 
der his tongue.” At the same time, an at- 
mosphere of romance surrounds him. Is he 
not the hero for whom some heroine may 
one day sacrifice an establishment and a 
foreign tour? And yet his irresistible pow- 
er does not seem to be the effect of premed- 
itation, but of his personality, his inborn 
talent, which makes unwary femininity for- 
get his lack of filthy lucre for the nonce, 
and regard its possession as of the smallest 
account while under the spell of his influ- 
ence, until reminded by the worldly-wise 
that 
‘Love in a cottage, with water and a crust, 
Is (Love, forgive us!) water, ashes, dust.” 

He has a genius for elegant flirtation, for 
the most subtle love-making ; and although 
he is aware that wasting time with the det- 
rimental is not a popular diversion with the 
girl of the period, yet he derives, perhaps, 
a certain satisfaction from the consterna- 
tion which his neighborhood creates in the 
breast of the anxious chaperon—the most 
delicate testimonial to his superiority that 
could be offered. If the race is not to the 
swift—and the eligible is pretty sure to dis- 
tance his competitor in the long-run—yet 
the detrimental may take comfort to him- 
self in the fact that whatever social tri- 
umphs he may achieve are due to his own 
intrinsic merits, such as they are, and not to 
the accidental advantages of money, while 
the eligible never feels quite certain, per- 
haps, whether it is the force of his individ- 
uality or of his accessories which carries 
the day for him, whether or no he would 
prove the same charming fellow if stripped 
of his solid charms, and left, like the detri- 
mental, to depend upon his native resources. 
In the mean time, it must not be taken for 
granted that the latter is only a social but- 
terfly, with no capacities or ambitions for 
anything greater than social distinction, 
though he is often one of those unfortunate 
persons with abilities superior to the pow- 
ers of his more thrifty and successful neigh- 
bors, but with abilities which he finds it 
difficult to “realize on,” which are not easi- 
ly converted into hard cash. 


“PERSONAL.” 


OW and again those sensitive critics 
whose mission in life is to teach jour- 
nalists journalism, and the race in general 
behavior, take fresh offense at the existence 
of the “Personal” column in the papers, and 
rage at the crass public for reading it. One 
brilliant carper lately denounced its com- 
pilers as the “old-clothes mongers in jour- 
nalism,” dealing with foul wares of second- 
hand opinions, personal habits, and worn- 
out talk, and declared that no self-respect- 
ing person could encourage such a traffic. 

If these rebukes be just, then the fact that 
nine readers out of ten turn first to the of- 
fending column testifies to a general coarse- 
ness of taste and poverty of mental resources 
which may well alarm our censor. But we 
suspect that a universal instinct is common- 
ly a good one. The truth is that the most 
interesting fact to human beings every where 
is the human personality. There is to every 
one a strange and fascinating mystery in the 
mental and emotional experience of every 
other. 

Unless we are LIVINGSTONES or STANLEYS, 
we do not care for the secret of desert, wil- 
derness, or jungle. If we go to Africa, or 
Arabia, or Syria, it is not to gaze at hot red 
sands, or brazen skies, or stark and arid 
mountains. It is to linger where the for- 
gotten feet of countless generations trod to 
build a conquering and conquered civiliza- 
tion. It is to behold that patient Sphinx 
which stands for the mystery of their expe- 
rience. It is to wander where history and 
legend have made the very stones eloquent 
of heroism and sacrifice. 

A bit of marble from the Parthenon stands 
on our shelf, perhaps, and holds some antique 
cast. Any cube from a New England quarry 
might serve as well, and show a richer color 
and deeper veining. But the one brings all 
the gladness and the gloom of buried popu- 
lations back to life, and the other is but an 
insensate block. Or, in our cabinet, we cher- 


ish a Hebrew mite, which would not purchase 
a fly’s breakfast, and a golden eagle could 
not buy it of us, because it is a talisman to 
bid Time turn backward and the dead re- 
turn. 

We sit up o’ nights to read Biography, 
while a sober, profitable Treatise sets us 
nodding at mid-day. Memoirs, Diaries, and 
Letters sell in the dullest times. And the 
well-known fact that very clever men, espe- 
cially when their pursuits are abstract, will 
lose themselves with delight in the compli- 
cations of very trashy novels, shows how the 
sentiments and actions and relations of its 
fellows interest the human heart. 

Splendid poet as SHAKSPEARE is, the most 
of us care far more for his people than for 
their finest sayings. We crowd the theatre 
on SHAKSPEARE nights, while the volumes 
gather dust upon the shelves. In Greece 
and Rome the new religion had hard work 
to crowd out the old mythology, not be- 
cause the people still cared for their faith, 
but because its deities were so intensely hu- 
man that they saw therein the reflex of 
themselves, while Christianity appeared to 
them abstract and metaphysical. 

Even a great crime or casualty takes hold 
of us with a grip we can not loose. We 
read the minutest details of an awful disas- 
ter by shipwreck, or fire, or falling build- 
ing, not because we have an appetite for’ 
horrors, but because the appalling experi- 
ence of these our fellows is unknown to us, 
and might have been ourown. Instinetive- 
ly we put ourselves in their places, and feel 
the fierce heat crackle, or the cruel water 
lap. 

A like fascination compels us to follow 
the unravelling of the secret of any crime 
among our own associates or social equals. 
We do not, therefore, gloat over depravity. 
We are not glad at the fall of a fellow-crea- 
ture. We have not even a scent for evil 
deeds. But it is the old and ever unex- 
plained mystery of the relation of human 
beings, and especially of the sexes, to each 
other, which appeals to the intense personal 
consciousness of us all. It is because we too 
are dealing with like conditions in other 
ways and with other results, that these com- 
plications and tragedies have a never-failing 
interest. We may tire of a faith, of a love, 
of a belief, even of a cause. Of ourselves we 
never tire. The threadbare motto of TER- 
ENCE, Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum 
puto, is the confession of the race. 

Is it silly to.be interested in the descrip- 
tion of the wives of the Presidential candi- 
dates? Is it petty to read what the Princess 
LovuIsE wore and did and said on her re- 
publican journey? If we copy royalty, and 
emulate that sensible and well-bred lady 
in the simplicity of her dress, the modesty 
of her demeanor, no reading could be more 
wholesome. And for the potential mistress 
of the White House, it seems to us an edi- 
fying tale that, of some twenty women who 
were promoted to that high dignity by 
newspaper correspondents, there was not 
one whose intelligence, culture, domestic 
life, and gracious ladyhood were not just 
themes of praise. 

It is true that there is a mean form of 
gossip and personality current in the news- 
papers as in the speech of men. Bat it is 
not found among the better representatives 
of either. And we maintain that those “ Per- 
sonal” columns which deal with the every- 
day life of well-known, remarkable, inter- 
esting, or worthy men and women are not 
only not base, but are laudable. Nay, it 
may even be that the darker facts of their 
lives have sometimes a deeper value. That 
which we call morality is what the experi- 
ence of the race, wrought out through trib- 
ulation, sin, and penitence, has proved to be 
the true condition of the human soul. To 
see evil is to see also the penalties of evil, 
the rewards that simple rectitude forever 
offers. It is the study of human life which 
reveals the possibilities of human life. And 
the more we know of noble persons, the surer 
the contagion of nobleness. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpEnt.] 


XTRAVAGANCE in dress has conquered a 

new domain. Not content with display 
abroad, it rules now within-doors as well as with- 
out, and dressing-gowns, home toilettes, petti- 
coats, breakfast caps, and cascades of lace ar- 
ranged as jabots, occupy an important place in 
the thoughts and expenditure of fashionable 
women. 

A few words concerning petticoats. White 
petticoats, however richly trimmed with lace, are 
never worn in the daytime, even with the richest 
dresses. The white petticoat belongs only to 
evening toilettes ; for day wear, fashion decrees 
petticoats of silk, satin merveilleux, or glossy 
satin. These petticoats are often wadded and 
quilted ; sometimes they are made of plush, and 
a few are worn lined with very light fur, the rigor 
of the last two winters having enforced upon 
fashion the necessity of protecting us from ex- 
cessive cold. For house dresses the petticoats 
are light-colored—cream, blue, pink, and bright 


red; the flounces with which they are trimmed are 
often embroidered with silk, and sometimes even 
with gold. One of these seems to me to deserve 
a description, as being pretty and easily made. 
It is of black satin, lined with red flannel, and 
trimmed on the bottom with two pleated flounces, 
one of black satin embroidered with gold braid, 
and the other (the lower one) of light blue satin. 
The simplest petticoats are made of fine wool, 
commonly of vigogne, and trimmed with three 
narrow pleated flounces, the middle one being em- 
broidered with silk. For a dark blue vigogne pet- 
ticoat this embroidery is wrought with pale blue 
and white silk; for a garnet petticoat, with pink 
silk. Narrow galloon of the same color as the 
embroidery is set on the heading of the upper 
flounce. 

Robes de chambre are of infinite variety : there 
is at first the most convenient and practical of 
all, what is called the matinée, consisting of a 
skirt and very long jacket, almost like a polonaise ; 
then there is the princesse wrapper, all in one 
piece, of wool, or even of plush. I will cite one 
made for an elegant young bride, of light gray 
cashmere, short in front, and extremely long be- 
hind. The fronts, which were cut whole, opened 
from the throat to the hem, approached each other 
at the waist, and thence diverging like a fan, so 
as to show the plastron of light gray satin, tufted 
like a piece of furniture, with a white pearl bead 
on each tuft; on each front was a broad revers 
of peacock blue plush. For an older person, 
there was the same dress, made of dark violet 
cashmere, heliotrope satin, and violet plush; the 
gray dressing-gown, which was furnished with the 
more than ever indispensable balayeuse, was ac- 
companied by woven white stockings, with pea- 
cock blue embroidery, and peacock blue slippers 
with very high heels. With these dressy gowns 
are worn large caps of light muslin, with soft 
gathered crowns, bordered with lace two inches 
wide, gathered very full on the back, and half the 
width in front. A large bow of satin ribbon, 
with rather long ends, thrown backward, is set 
on the top. Poufs of brocaded silk and lace, or 
of plush and plain silk, often take the place of 
caps. 

Feathers continue to play an important part in 
the toilette. Small capes even are made of them, 
to be worn over cloaks and the corsages of dress- 
es, sombre colors being chosen—dark red, pea- 
cock blue, dark green, and black. Grebe, dyed 
red or yellow, is employed in the same way. 
These capes are called protectors ; they are, in- 
deed, very warm, and are often useful in the the- 
atre when the low temperature necessitates an 
addition to the dress. For theatre-going, it is 
the height of fashion to wear bonnets, in the ca- 
pote shape, of white trimmed with gold, or a light 
color, and the closer the bonnet is tied the more 
stylish it is deemed. Round hats are worn only 
in the daytime, and by very young ladies, for a 
négligé toilette. What was formerly known as 
the head-dress, or coiffure, composed of lace, rib- 
bons, and flowers, has disappeared; even elderly 
ladies wear nothing on their hair; and bonnets 
are universally worn at theatres and operas. 

Without pretending to the gift of prophecy, I 
can venture to predict that there will be no nota- 
ble change in fashion. Dresses for the demi-sea- 
son will continue to be made of silk and wool, the 
latter of a lighter quality than that employed for 
winter wear. For very light fabrics, we shall re- 
turn to shirred waists; for summer—if we have 
a summer—we shall see half-long sleeves, with 
wholly long gloves. Wrappings will be mante- 
lets for the most part; what are called visites will 
be somewhat adjusted at the waist, so as not to 
look too much like a sacque. I have just seen 
a spring costume which one of our most fashion- 
able dressmakers sent yesterday to Nice. Dress 
of dark blue spring Cheviot. Skirt trimmed with 
a rather deep flounce, with clusters of large pleats 
separated at regular intervals by applications of 
Scotch plaid Surah of extremely soft and blended 
shades. On the front of the skirt were three 
enormous bows of the same Surah, more than 
eight inches wide, and spread out so as almost en- 
tirely to cover the front of the dress. The over- 
skirt, of the same material as the skirt, opened 
in fan shape, so as.to show the bows. The side 
breadths of the over-skirt were laid in broad 
pleats, and formed a large cornet or funnei at the 
bottom. In the draperies of the back bre~” 
the plaid Surah was mixed here and t‘ 
corsage, in the form of a jacket, c 
throat to about an inch from 
puffed plastron of Surah 
lar and cuffs were 2' 
rather cheinisettes, a 
soft silken stuffs are \ 
different kinds. Someti: 
a little loose, like the sh 
pas, so as to fall some 

ith the spring costume of whi. 
a pretty evening dress was sent 
had a skirt of thick white satin, quir 
trained, and trimmed on the bottom » 
box-pleated double,ruche of the same sa, 
searfs of white China crape, beginning at 
tom of each skirt of the jacket, crossed in 101. 
and were fastened behind, forming several cas- 
cades of pleats, and afterward a (rain, falling 
over the satin skirt. Jacket waist of white satin, 
with half-long sleeves. The collar, corsage, re- 
vers, cuffs, and skirts of the jacket were trimmed 
with gold-lace set on plain, and simulating a 
drapery. Large bouquet of roses on the side of 
the corsage, and a few roses in the hair. I will 
mention, as a pretty adjunct to evening dresses, 
which will continue to be worn until June, a rib- 
bon bow with long ends, fastened on one shoulder 
by a bunch of flowers; this novelty calls to mind 
an officer’s epaulets. 

The knowledge of colors plays so important a 
part in the toilette of the day that it becomes a 
matter of prime necessity to instruct ladies there- 
in who wish to be well dressed, and who must 
bear in mind that accessories, such as flowers - 
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and bows, must have a value, as the painters say, 
differing from that of the dress with which they 
are worn, being either darker or lighter than the 
latter; in a word, these accessories must attract 
the eye, and make a bright spot, so to speak, to 
relieve the heaviness of the whole. 
should be worn white or purple—for this season 
it is the fancy to combine pink and red; with 
pale blue, Parma violets ; with myrtle green, old 
gold, seal brown, pink, pale blue, or ivory. A 
knowledge of these details has become all-impor- 
tant. EmMevine RayMonp, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING DRESSES. 


HE first spring dresses imported are short 
suits with narrow skirts, on which are per- 
manently draped most voluminous over-dresses. 
The corrugated folds, involutions, and curved 
draperies of the soft stuffs used for over-dresses 
are marvellously graceful, and when to these are 
added retroussé facings with new panier effects, 
and the gay bayadere garnitures, the dress be- 
comes intricate beyond description. The founda- 
tions of the dress are, however, unchanged, as the 
basque with trimmed skirt remains the prevailing 
style. But the basques vary from the simplest 
and shortest now worn to the long surtout—an 
English surtout relieved of its severe plainness by 
French taste—and this surtout is worn over a 
skirt as elaborately trimmed and draped as those 
made for the shortest basques. The lower skirt 
is more often pleated than plain, and while some 
very showy skirts are laid in long single kilt pleats 
enriched only by a wide border of trimming, many 
others have from three to five flounces visible at 
that part of the skirt where the over-dress is 
drawn up highest. These flounces may be in box 
pleats or in side pleats, but the latter are usually 
in clusters of triple pleats at intervals, and these 
are heaped upon each other, and caught down 
half their length, then allowed to spread out in a 
fan-like frill. Sometimes the entire front of the 
skirt is disclosed, showing five pleated flounces, 
while the over-skirt is draped back to the sides ; 
at others the Greek over-skirt is draped up on 
one side only, and that almost to the belt, in order 
to show single pleatings that go from the belt to 
the foot of the lower skirt. The flounces now 
used that are shirred at the top and folded below 
in pleats are also in great favor, and most flounces 
are widely bordered with the material used for 
trimming, or the figured stuff that is in combina- 
tion with the plain material. 


BAYADERE STRIPES, COMBINATIONS, ETC. 


Bayadere stripes are the striking novelties for 
combining with plain fabrics, and require to be 
most carefully used, and most sparingly. These 
come in soft satin Surah, which is twilled silk 
with satin surface, like the fabric milliners call 
satin merveilleux, and also in fine woollen goods 
of the richest coloring, ombré, or shaded, with oft- 
en metallic stripes woven in, especially lines of 
gilt or of steel. These stripes are used for the 
entire pleated skirts (at least as far as the skirt 
is visible), or else for bordering pleated skirts of 
plain stuffs; also for flounces and for bordering 
flounces. The over-skirt of plain surface is not 
bordered, its edges being usually turned under 
out of sight, and sewed to the lower skirt, but the 
curved back drapery often has wide revers of the 
stripes up each side, or else around the curve at 
the bottom. The retroussé side pieces, like flat 
paniers and aprons, are usually faced with these 
gay stripes on the turned-up part. Some basques 
have a striped retroussé facing on each side, and 
some only on one side. The basque shows the 
gay stripes in a pleated plastron, or else in a fold- 
ed narrow vest that may trim its entire front, or 
else stop at the waist line. The sleeves have the 
narrowest possible facings of the stripes. This 
plan of combination, noted for crosswise stripes, 
prevails for various materials; thus the basque 
and over-skirt are of the solid-colored fabric. 
The plastron or vest, the collar, cuffs, retroussés, 
sometimes sashes, and the skirt or its flounces, 
are of the figured materials. Lengthwise stripes 
are used in the same way ; also checker-board pat- 
terns, blocks, plaids, and plain Surahs of contrast- 
ing colors; a few brocaded trimmings and com- 
Ninations are seen, but these are no longer dis- 

* a8 the first choice ; the Egyptian brocades 
“so quaint and antiquated-looking 
‘v effective, especially for trimming 

and other soft wool dresses. 
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,te-breasted, and fit as 

around the hips until 

rms of the back, where 

» box pleats that may be 

, and are open up the middle 

.e layers of folds or pleats. In 

-he round basque perfectly smooth 

.,it is loaded by weights of lead to 

.n, and these weights are not confined 

ont and back as at present, when only 

six are used, but there are now ten or 

vive weights placed at intervals around the 
basque in the facing that completes it. Some- 
times the left side form of the basque is made 
very much longer than that on the right side, and 
is caught up by a bow of ribbon on the pleats of 
the middle form. In others, there are four box 
pleats in the middle, behind, that reach nearly to 
the bottom of the lower skirt; these are arranged 
in pairs, two above the other two, are lined with 
crinoline, and are each as wide as the whole 
breadth of silk used for lining them; they are 
then folded in triple pleats, and are pressed flatly 
into shape; they do not look stiff, because they 
are usually relieved by sashes of striped stuff, 
and they fall amidst the intricate curved draperies 
that are attached to the skirt. The fronts of 
basques are made often to turn upward and back, 
and are faced with the bayadere stripes. Some- 
times only the right front is turned up, and the 
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striped Surah facing continues as a sash, passing 
under the long box pleats of the middle form to 
the left side, where it falls in a straight single 
sash end to the foot of the dress. The pleated 
plastron inserted in a Pompadour square, or else 
with the lower part curved or pointed on the 
bust, is the most usual trimming for the front, 
though there are many folds and shirred pieces 
in long vest shape. A bow of narrow ribbon is 
tied in front at the waist line across such pleat- 
ings, and sometimes there are wide ribbons that 
tie in one huge bow on the left side. Two stand- 
ing collars are on dresses with striped plastrons ; 
one of these—the inner collar—is striped, and 
passes all around the neck, while the outer one, of 
plain goods, is confined to the back, or at most be- 
gins where the plain material of the waist begins. 
Five box pleats, each an inch wide, form a stylish 
plastron; this is piped all around with the plain 
goods. A great many dresses have Byron collars 
of striped stuff; others have a straight piece of 
striped Surah like a ribbon, six or eight inches 
wide, gathered to the middle of the back of the neck, 
passing around to the front, and having a single 
loop and two ends to finish what recalls the neck- 
ribbon of old times. Buttons are small and in- 
conspicuous on these new basques, being confined 
to fastening the front, where they are often hidden 
out of sight by the many folds, pleats, and shir- 
rings of the trimmings. Pockets are seldom seen 
on these new garments, or on the newest outside 
wraps. Belts and a hanging bag take the place 
of hip pockets. The curved drapery is like that 
known as hooped drapery, with the length not 
caught up by pleats down the sides, but drawn up 
to the belt, and pleated there; the ends are not 
cut apart below, but are in a continuous curve. 
There are quite as many long over-skirts as there 
are short ones, but the object in all seems to be 
to “corrugate” them; that is, to wrinkle into 
many folds the soft stuff that lends itself so easily 
to this graceful draping. Sleeves retain the coat 
shape, and are most simply trimmed at the wrists, 
with a tendency to gathering up the inside seam 
shorter on the arm than the lower part of the 
sleeve. Facings and piping folds of contrasting 
color will play a far more important part in trim- 
mings than they have ever yet done. For very 
dressy costumes, a great deal of lace, very fully 
gathered, will be used ; for black dresses, Spanish 
lace is chosen; while for lighter dresses, white 
lace of the inexpensive kinds is colored as dark as 
coffee yellow, and is also used in great quantities. 
There are some soft, crushed-looking rosettes of 
Surah, but the prettiest dresses and mantles have 
many bows—each of many loops heaped upon 
each other—of satin ribbon about two inches 
wide; these are at the throat and waist line, in 
the cuffs, the back of the basque, and on the re- 
troussé sides of the ski: 


VISITING TOILETTES FOR SPRING. 


The new visiting dresses for spring are of satin 
merveilleux in condor brown, garnet, or lawrier 
(laurel) red, or else dark rifle green for the waist 
and over-dress, with gay satin Surah stripes for 
combinations. The black satin merveilleux dress- 
es to be worn with black Spanish lace bonnets are 
entirely black, having yards upon yards of Spanish 
lace for trimmings, with much jet beading on net 
or on satin for collar, cuffs, and retroussés. Oth- 
er black Surah dresses have gay stripes, blocks, 
and checks, such as the Rob Roy red and black 
checks, also of satin Surah for trimming. Steel 
passementerie butterflies, collars, cuffs, and fringes 
trim other black dresses and wraps that will be 
worn with black net and steel lace bonnets, or 
with the soft silver gray satins that are revived, 
and are brightened by facings of the new daurier 
and Vandyck red shades. 


SPRING MANTLES, 


Shorter wraps of medium length with great 
square sleeves are offered for the spring. These 
are of black satin Sicilienne, or the twilled satin 
Surah, elaborate with lace frills and beaded gar- 
nitures, or else they are of light gray or écru 
camel’s-hair shirred into shape with many rows 
of gathers around the neck, at the waist line, and 
on the sleeves. Fringes and passementerie trim 
these wool wraps. 


JACKETS AND ULSTERETTES. 


New spring jackets of Cheviots and other Eng- 
lish-looking cloths are nearly tight-fitted, round, 
single-breasted, and medium long, and are worn 
with a belt to which a bag is attached. The bag 
does away with the need of pockets, and the gar- 
ment is as simply shaped as a hunting jacket. 
Even the buttons of these jackets are not large 
or numerous, merely buttoning the front, and are 
for usc, not for ornament. A turned-over collar 
has a pleating of the cloth erect above it, and the 
same pleating finishes the cuffs, falling toward 
the hands. Ulsters of invisible checks, stripes, 
and plaids, forming a mélange of color, are made 
so short that they are called Ulsterettes. The 
large, wide, square sleeves on all these garments 
are a sensible fashion for a summer wrap, as they 
are not uncomfortably warm, and are most easily 
put on and off. 


FLANNEL AND BUNTING DRESSES. 


New dresses of écru, coachmen’s drab, or dark 
blue flannel of sheer sleazy quality fit for sum- 
mer mornings are made entirely of one material, 
without gay trimmings or combinations. The 
belted basque is tucked all over lengthwise, the 
material being first tucked by machine, and the 
different pieces—fronts, side forms, and back— 
afterward cut from it, and laid upon the lining. 
The tucks are a third of an inch wide, and a trifle 
more than their own width apart. The silesia 
lining has two darts, like any other basque, but 
these darts do not appear in the tucked outside ; 
there is, however, the under-arm dart that mo- 
distes find it necessary to use now that the “cross 
basque seam” at the waist line is abolished. The 
back has a short side form, and no seam down 
the middle; the basque extends very long and 


plain over the hips, like a Jersey, and is not 
trimmed at the ends. The neck has a Byron col- 
lar, and the buttons are either gilt or steel. The 
belt is quite narrow, being only an inch and a 
half wide; it is laid upon a morocco belt to keep 
it smooth, and is completed by a metal buckle, or 
else a strap. Three straps hold the belt securely 
—one behind and one on each side. A shopping 
bag of the flannel attached to the belt is quite 
flat, and has a flap at the top, buttoned down. It 
is suspended on the left side by short flannel 
straps. The short skirt is pleated half its length, 
and has a wrinkled apron over-skirt draped upon 
it, and this over-skirt is deeply bordered by a 
tucked band, the tucks being lengthwise, and pre- 
cisely like those of the belted basque. 


DETAILS OF HUNTING JACKETS. 


Correspondents who have asked for details of 
hunting jackets are advised to make those of 
woollen stuffs over a close lining, while those of 
wash goods wash best without being lined. The 
fronts are double-breasted their entire length, 
with two rows of buttons from top to bottom, 
and these give the effect of a middle pleat, though 
none is laid. The lining has two darts each side; 
the outside has one box pleat three inches wide 
down each side, covering the darts of the lining, 
and there is an under-arm dart that takes in the 
outside front with the lining. The lining of the 
back has a short side form each side, but this 
does not go through to the outside, where there 
are merely two straight box pleats each three 
inches wide beginning an inch apart at the neck, 
and continuing like this to the end. Such pleats 
are not stitched along the edges, but are merely 
sewed together once, and pressed quite flat. The 
belt is wide, strapped on in the under-arm seams, 
and is stitched near each edge. The collar is 
narrow and in Byron shape. The cuffs are 
straight around the wrist, turned up, and held by 
two buttons. The lower edge of the jacket is 
faced with Surah, and the pleats are faced sepa- 
rately with silk braid. Those who prefer the 
single-breasted jackets that are liked for summer 
dresses can not find a prettier model than the 
pleated basque of the handkerchief costume il- 
lustrated in the Bazar last spring, in No. 12, Vol. 
XIII. The Tallien over-skirt of this suit, drawn 
high up on one side, is so similar to many of those 
of the new dresses, that they need not be altered 
for the coming season. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Srewart & Co. ; and James 
McCrerry & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


At the recent Copyright Conference in Lon- 
don, Mr. 8aLa, Mr. Horne, and other authors 
were present, together with members of the 

ublishing houses of the MaxweELis, Marcus 

ARD, and CASSELL, PeTTeR, & GALPIn. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD is understood to concur in the 
opinions of the Conference. 

—Count RumForp’s violin is in the posses- 
sion of Mr, 8. L. CHANDLER, of Fryeburg, Maine. 
It is bruised and battered, but its tone, like old 
wine, has only been improved by age. 

—Mr. WHISTLER’S pastel drawings, soon to be 
exhibited, are entitled ‘“‘ Venetian Arpeggios.”’ 

—The wedding-cake of Miss Perueia and Mr. 
ROTHSCHILD weighed one bundred and eighty 
pounds. The prettiest of all the presents were, 
it is said, the porte-bonheur bracelets designed 
by the bridegroom and given to the bridemaids 
carrying the names ‘‘ MARIE”’ and ‘‘ LEOPOLD’ 
in French ciphers enlacé in rubies and diamonds. 

—A Russian school has been opened in Rome 
for the children of the Russian families who have 
followed thither the Czar’s sous SeRG@ius and 
PavL. 

—At a ball given lately by Miss NisBertt, of 
King’s County, Ireland, the carriages of many 
of the guests were attended by policemen on the 
box. 

—It is rumored that Dr. Baxter, the Chief 
Medical Purveyor of the Army, will be appoint- 
ed Surgeon-General on the probable retirement 
of Surgeon-General Barnes. Dr. BAXTER is uni- 
versally beloved in Washington, where he is oft- 
en called ‘‘the Good Physician.” His young 
wife is a Boston woman, very fair, and delicate 
in appearance, with lovely lustrous blue eyes, 
and is famous for her cordial manners, personal 
grace, elegant toilettes, and delightful Saturdays. 

—A nephew of the great Dr. EowarD JENNER, 
Mr. STEPHEN JENNER, now eighty-seven years 
old, lives in great destitution at Heathfield, near 
Berkeley, England. He was the subject of many 
of his uncle’s experiments. 

—At a late meeting of the Association for the 
Protection of the Insane, in the Beacon Street 

arlors of Mrs, Fenno Tupor, of Boston, Mr. 

RANK SANBORN read a letter from Dr. GoDDING 
in which the opinion was expressed that con- 
sumption and insanity are largely diseases of 
civilization, and that advancing brain disease 
must perhaps be accepted as a penalty of high 
development and a limitation of the intellect. 

—Sir AntHony PAnizzi, who was knighted by 
Queen Vicroria, and received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor from the Presicent of the 
French Republic, and whose monument is said 
to be the library of the British Museum, was 
once so uncourteous, through the fear that he 
himself might be accused of favoritism, as to re- 
fuse the use of a private room to Mr. CARLYLE, 
whose nervous organization made it difficult for 
him to pursue his studies in the general read- 
ing-room. Mr. EMERSON used to call CARLYLE 
a trip-hammer with an AZolian attachment. 

=Pipkeesor NORDENSKJOLD was greatly sur- 
prised at the Winter Palace by the Czar’s knowl- 
edge of his discoveries. The Czar, by-the-way, 
has been an interested guest at the séances of a 
noted mesmerist of late. 

—The women of Minnesota, who are demand- 
ing the right to vote on the liquor question, are 
supported by Bishop Foster and Bishop WurP- 
PLE. 

—Madame Mopgesxka’s toilette at a Sunday 
evening reception given by herself in London 
was considered an achievement in dress. It was 
of fawn-colored silk contrasted in broad stripes 
with alternate bars of rose, the skirt bouffant, the 
corsage filled in with rose-colored tulle, and out- 
lined with a half-wreath of white roses aud pink 


lilies. On the same occasion Mrs. Epw1n Boots 
wore a pale blue silk embroidered in silver and 
pearls, the sweeping train trimmed with lace and 
a narrow ruffle of crimson and gold. Her daugh- 
ter wore white gaze de Chambéry, with bretelles 
of claret-colored velyet harmouizing with her 
full soft black eyes. i 

—Seventy patents were issued to women for 
the year 1880. 

—The Bur ers of South Carolina claim to de- 
scend directly from the Irish house of ORMOND, 
whose estates were seized by CROMWELL, and the 
family driven into exile. The name BUTLER is 
derived from the ancestor who went to Ireland 
in the time of Henry the Second, and was made 
chief butler. 

—VerpI is said to be busy on an opera of 
Othello, to be brought out in Vienna. 

—One day a friend said to Gampetta, “ Your 
entourage reminds me of Ali Baba.”’ “It is far 
worse,”’ replied GAMBETTA; ‘‘there were only 
forty of them.” 

—The price paid for autographs is extremely 
capricious. At a recent sale in this country 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S sold for five dollars and 
a half, and his mother’s for fifty-four dollars ; 
Koscivsko’s brought seven; LAFAYE?TE’S, sev- 
en; IsRaAEL PUTNAM’s, six; JEFFERSON Davis's, 
one; ALEXANDER HAMILTON’s, One. But in 
London, the other day, the original manuscript 
of Guy Mannering brought two thousand dol- 
lars, and a book of HoRaCE WALPOLE’s, with his 
manuscript notes, nearly nine hundred dollars, 

—Professor BLACKIE, in a Sunday evening lec- 
ture in Glasgow, said he thought cricket, croquet, 
lawn tennis, billiards, cards, and chess proper 
amusements for Sunday. It is not easy to see 
why he drew the line at dinner parties. 

—The Art Loan Exhibition in Washington, in 
behalf of the Training-School for Nurses, is en- 
riched by Miss OLIveE RisLtEY SEWARD’s rare 
collection of objects of interest gathered in her 
tour round the world, and worth several thou- 
saud dollars, which was refused to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. 

—Miss Lypra Cowk Lt, who has recently made 
quite a hit on the London stage, is Mrs. JaMES 
MortTIMER, the wife of the editor of Figaro, 

—King Louis of Bavaria has just given Wag- 
NER eighty thousand dollars for a new opera, of 
which he is to enjoy the first performance alone 
by himself. 

—A.ma TaDEMa is described as blonde, active, 
irrepressible, and voluble. 

—Madame MATHILDE MALLINGER, the prima 
donna of the Wagnerianis, is quite literary, and 
very fond of dogs. She always reads her criti- 
visms to her pet dog Tessi, who, probably led by 
her voice, barks furiously at the adverse ones. 

—Lady FLorence Drixig, who with her hus- 
band and her brothers, Lord QUEENSBERRY and 
Lord James Dove.as, has been doing adven- 
turous things lately, unctuously describes the 
sensation on eating the chorlito—a bird new to 
the spit—as something rising to the dignity of 
an emotion. 

—Mr. Hastines Hueues writes to deny the 
statement that the ‘‘ Rugby’”’ settlers are dissat- 
isfied in Tennessee. They have recently evplied 
to the Secretary of Massachusetts for public re- 
ake maps, and photographic views for their 

ibrary. 

—The Rev. Mr. Hawets says that Liszt has 
large finely cut features, a restless eye full of un- 
tamed fire, and heavy white hair mantling ‘his 
brow. LiszT told him that once, after there 
had been a long coolness between himself and 
MENDELSSOHN, the latter came to him with a 
manuscript copy of one of Mozart's choruses 
in BEETHOVEN’S own hand, and begged him to 
gs it. 

he Royal Academy will have nothing to 
say to the names of women proposed for mem- 
bership, quite oblivious to the fact that ANGELI- 
CA KAUFFMAN was one of the earliest members 
of the corporation. 

—The new hotel of the Duc and Duchesse de 
Trémoille hag been furnished from “ge to bot- 
tom with the gifts of friends. The Comtesse 
de Pourtalés sent a wonderfully wrought fire- 
screen, and there were pianos, harps, escriteires, 
and all the rest. 

—Mr. JOHN Cottier is painting Epwm Boor 
as Richelieu at the moment of launching the 
curse of Rome. 

—The bride of Mr. Royrx, the special medical 
attendant of Prince LEOPoLD, was married in a 
dark green velvet suit, which appears to have 
been a great innovation in the fashionable world, 

—Mrs. Hazen, who is a very brilliant brunette 
beauty, wore at a reception lately given in her 
honor, at Washington, a thick white satin with 
waist and draperies of white velvet brocade, 
trimmed with point appliqué. 

—Miss Louise HILLARD, who lately married 
Mr. ABRAHAM PATTERSON, in Maryland, is a di- 
rect descendant of WILLIAM PENN. 

—The Countess FERRARIS DE BRESCIA has just 
been arrested in Florence tor forgery to the 
amount of fifty thousand francs. 

—The children of the national dancing-school, 
trained by Madame Karu& LANNER, presented & 
very amusing divertisement in the recent Lon- 
don pantomimes, at which the audiences beceme 
wildly enthusiastic as the little tots, some of 
them scarcely more than babies, moved down 
the stage in stiff precision, representing an army 
of dolls, with white frocks, blue sashes, painted 
cheeks, fixed eyes, and wiry blonde wigs. 

—Miss BERTHA VON HILLERN, who won her 
fame as a walker, is now likely to win much 
more as an artist. She has just returned to Bos- 
ton after an eight months’ tramp in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and her paintings, now on exhibi- 
tion, are receiving a good deal of commendation. 

—Admiral Poporr is to be Assistant Minister 
of the Russian Marine, while still holding the 
Department of Naval Construction, in spite of 
the partial failure of the Czar’s yacht, ealary and 
perquisites amounting to some fourteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

—Although the Australian climate is so hot at 
this season as to make any clothing an incum- 
brance, seal-skin jackets are tremendously fash- 
ionable there. 

—In the parlor of Mrs. SARGENT, where the 
Boston Radical Club have so long met, the front 
windows are curtained with tapestry which 
passed through the French Revolution of 1789; 
the brass chimney set used to belong to a Ro- 
man palace; the furniture is cove with an 
antique embroidery of AXsor’s fables; there is 
a large gilt-framed throne-chair from the palace 
of Louis PHILtpPe; a bust of WENDELL PHIL- 
LIPS; a harp; and the walls are covered with 
engravings from the paintings of LEBRUN, 
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Ladies’ Gloves, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue glove Fig. 1, of undressed kid, is 
perforated from the wrist to the top as 
shown in the illustration, The glove 
Fig. 2 is embroidered on the back with 
acorns and oak leaves in fine gold thread. 


Design in Darned Net. 
Tus design is worked on Brussels 
net with fine linen floss in the manner 
clearly shown in the illustration. 


Tidy.—Crochet and Point Russe 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue tidy is composed of single cro- 

cheted squares, connected by bands of 

cheése-cloth braid an inch and three- 
quarters wide, and is bordered with wide 
crocheted lace. Illustrations of the 
square and the lace edging, together 
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EmBromwerED CENTRE OF TotLerre Cussion.—Cuain Stircu anp Point Russe EMBROWERY. 


in satin, stem, and knotted stitch and 
in point Russe with saddler’s silk in va- 
rious colors. At the inner edge of the 
frame the leather is cut away along the 
outlines. 


Coverlet.—Crochet and Cross 
Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 

Tue coverlet is composed of alternate 
strips of crochet insertion and white 
Aida canvas, which is embroidered in 
the design given by Fig. 2 in cross stitch 
with light and dark blue cotton. The 
edge is bordered with crocheted lace. 
Illustrations of the insertion and the 
lace edging, together with the details of 
the work, were given in the last number 
of the Bazar. The Aida canvas is woy- 
en in strips, and is joined to the insertion 
in button-hole stitch with blue cotton. 


with the details of the work, were given in the last number of the Bazar. The cheese- 
cloth bands are embroidered in point Russe according to Fig. 2, with blue, and with 
two shades of brown cotton. For the narrow drawn-work border on each side of the 
embroidery, six lengthwise threads of the material are drawn, after which the remain- 
ing threads are crossed, and run with colored cotton in the manner shown in the 


Plush and Satin Merveilleux Bonnet. 
Tue circular crown of this bonnet is twelve inches in diameter, and is made of 
white plush, stiff net interlining, and lining silk. It is pleated around the edge to 
twenty-one inches in circumference, and joined to a brim three inches wide of white 


Fig. 1.—Guove. 


Fig. 2.—Grove. 


illustration. The satin merveilleux. 
crocheted squares The brim is made of 
are connected to the double material, and 
cheese-cloth bands 


by working  alter- 
nately 1 single cro- 
chet in the next loop 
on the selvedge, 2 
chain stitches, and 
1 single crochet on 
the following 3d 
double crochet on 
the square, 2 chain 


is closely shirred over 
wire at half an inch, 
an inch, and two 
inches from the outer 
edge. Several shirr- 
ed headings are sewn 
along the inside of 
the brim between the 
wires, and the joining 
of the crown to the 


Stitches. At the brim is concealed un- 
corners the work derasatin fold. The 
must be adapted to Fig. 1.—Tmy.—Crocuet anp Pornt Russe brim is rolled in the 
the shape. Ensrowery.—[See Fig. 2.] Prorocrarh Frame.—Sreu Sircn anp Pornt Fig. 1.—Coverter.—Crocnet axp Cross Src manner shown in the 


Satin Merveitievx Bonner. 


Trellis Lace Insertion for Curtains, 
Covers, etc. 
~~tion, which was designed by Madame 
“~ectress of the Vienna School of 
worked with fine linen floss 
~- Figs. 1 and 2 on page 
“ne strips of card- 
5 twenty-six squares 
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Russe Emprorpery. 


Fig. 2.—Drsian ror Coyertet, Fre. 1.—Cross 
Strrce Emprorery. 
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Emprowery.—[See Fig. 2.] illustration. A small 


PLusH AND SaTIN MERVEILLEUX Bonnet. 
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bow of satin is set at the left right.of the front, 
and three white ostrich feathers complete the 
trimming. 


Embroidered Centre of Toilette Cushion. 


Tre embroidery for this square, one-half of 
which is given in the illustration, is executed on 
olive satin with colored silks and gold thread. 
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shaped figures is worked with light olive, and 
the inner row with dark olive silk; the latter is 
bordered with a row of fine cord made of silk and 
gold thread twisted, which is sewn down with silk 
in the same shade; the flowers inclosed by them 
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Trevis Lace Insertion For Currarns, Covers, Erc.—[Designed by Madame Emilie Bach, 
Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work.] 
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are worked with pink silk, and the small figures 
between them with two shades of blue silk and 
gold thread. For the border a row of the cord 
used in the centre is sewn down, and serpentine 
lines are worked over it with double threads of 
light pink and light blue silk. The cross stitch- 
es are worked with light blue silk. 


PETS. 
L 
ACK and I had been married a year before 
we went to housekeeping. People say that 

the first year of married life is the most trying. 

All I can say is that we did not find it so. We 

never had a word of serious difference so long as 

we boarded, but almost as soon as we were set- 
tled in our own tiny, pretty house, our troubles 
began. - 

Jack and I have never been quite able to de- 
cide when our unpleasantness commenced. He 
puts the date of it in June, when Lettice Green went 
to Europe, and left me her canaries as a parting 
gift—two of the loveliest little yellow and green 
darlings that ever were seen. That is quite ab- 
surd, though. The real trouble began a month 
later, when he himself brought home the great, 
clumsy, blundering Newfoundland pup, which was 
the pest of the house for many a long day. 

It wasn’t so bad at first. Jack only laughed 
when he saw the canaries, and said, “ Why, 
Madge, little woman, you'll have your hands full 
now, if you never did before.” 

“ Nonsense !” I said; “it’s nothing to take care 
of a pair of birds.” But Jack only laughed. 

Such darlings as those birds were! I can’t say 
that they ever learned to know me—not really, 
you know. They fluttered just as much and were 
just as hard to catch the last day that I let them 
out of their cage as they were the first. That 
was one of the things that Jack objected to—my 
letting them out of their cage, I mean. Jack 
wrote, you see—for the press, I mean—and the 
back parlor, which was also his study, was the 
only place where I could keep the birds. 

“Really, Madge,” said Jack one day, “I wish 
you could find some other place to keep those 
birds, or else I wish you would not let them out 
of their cage. Their favorite promenade is my 
desk, and I never can find a paper that I want 
after they have been rooting about there.” 

“But, Jack,” I said, “they must have their 
morning fly, poor little dears, and I have always 
let them have it while you are taking your con- 
stitutional, so that they need not disturb you. 
If you would rather have me let them out while 
you're at home, though—” 

“Thanks, not any,” said Jack. “It’s bad 
enough to see the results, without having them 
flopping down bodily upon my head. Never mind. 
Y’ll be careful to leave my inkstand uncovered, 
and they’ll be drinking the ink some day, and that 
will be the end of them.” 

“ Jack, you are very unkind,” I said; but Jack 
only laughed, and went out of the room. I was 
always careful to see that the inkstand was cov- 
ered after that, though. 

It was soon after that that he brought home 
his dog. I never shall forget that day. He 
knows that I never could bear dogs. Iam afraid 
of them, horribly afraid, and I never thought he 
would be so cruel as to bring one of the great 
blundering things home to scare me out of my 
poor little wits. 

“ Here, Madge,” he said, as he came in, leading 
the thing. “As you are so fond of pets, I have 
brought you one worth having.” 

Then the thing rushed at me, with its great 
red mouth wide open, and its white teeth shining, 
and its eyes glaring, and before I knew it, the 
two big hairy paws were on my shoulders, and 
the frightful face close against mine. 

“Jack!” I screamed—“ oh, Jack! take him 
off, or I shall die.” 

Jack laughed, and caught the creature by his 
collar and pulled him away. 

“Why, bless your heart, Madge !” he said, “ the 
dog won't hurt you. He is only a pup—nine 
months old to a day—and as full of affection as 
he can stick. He only wanted to make friends 
with you.” 

“But I don’t want to be made friends with in 
that fashion,” I said, as well as I could speak for 
crying. 

Jack laughed, and caressed me, and apologized ; 
but it was then that our troubles began, for all 
that. 

What a nuisance that dog was no one who has 
not brought up a Newfoundland pup can imagine. 
Now it was one of the best tablecloths, not only 
pulled off, but torn into rags; or my lace set— 
Aunt Clarice’s wedding present—which had been 
laid out to bleach, had disappeared bodily, all but 
a fluttering end which hung out of Hero’s mouth 
as he careered about the yard; or it was one of 
Jack's dress boots chewed to a pulp, and grave 
enough Master Jack looked that time. I only 
wish his belongings had suffered oftener ; but un- 
luckily he took precious good care to keep them 
out of the way. 

Jack and I were poor enough, but we had rich 
relations. Jack had an uncle, Mr. Philip Phelps, 
and I an aunt, Clarice Vaughan, both of whom 
had declared their intention of leaving us their 
respective heirs. Aunt Clarice was a childless 
widow, and Uncle Philip a bachelor. Both of 
them were peculiar in their way, and full of whims 
and “fads.” We had never been able to enter- 
tain them hitherto, but as soon as we were settled 
in our own house each of them had promised us 
a visit. It was time for Uncle Philip’s arrival 
soon after Jack brought home that wretched dog. 
Uncle Philip had always seemed very fond of me, 
and I resolved to appeal to him privately to in- 
duce Jack to banish the horrid thing from the 
house. 

Uncle Philip was stout and rubicund, with a 
bald pink head fringed with white hair, and a 
laughing blue eye—two of them, in fact. Un- 
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luckily for my private plans, he took most kindly 
to Hero from the first; and as I watched the soft- 
ening of his eye over the pup’s clumsy gambols, 
I realized that any attempt to influence him as I 
desired would be utterly in vain. We were all 
collected in the back parlor on the night of his 
arrival, he sitting in a large easy-chair in the win- 
dow. He was just giving us a graphic descrip- 
tion of a recent visit to New Mexico, when he 
started, and clapped his hand to his head, with a 
sudden ejaculation. 

“T thought you told me you had no mosqui- 
toes here,” he said, with a puzzled air. 

Neither had we, as Jack and I both assured 
him, and after a moment he took up the thread 
of his narrative. Crack! another slap at his 
bald head, and another break in his tale. Crack! 
crack ! crack ! 

“What do you mean by denying mosquitoes ?” 
he cried, indignantly. “I know that mosquitoes 
and malaria are two things that the inhabitants 
of a swamp will never confess to; but I thought 
that you two were above such weaknesses.” 

Our earnest, “ But, indeed, dear uncle,” was 
suddenly interrupted by a sudden flutter of wings, 
and a douche of cold water exactly on the centre 
of Uncle Philip’s head. Jack sprang to his feet. 

“It’s those beastly birds, Madge,” he said. 
“They’ve been chucking their seeds at Uncle 
Philip, and now they’ve finished up with a show- 
er-bath. Taking their bath in their drinking-cup 
too, the little brutes! It’s too bad, I vow!” 

Uncle Philip was silent, but his face, as he 
glared at the cage overhead, was a study. I apolo- 
gized, eagerly, abjectly, and, I hoped, to some pur- 
pose. Then we adjourned to the front parlor, 
and finished the evening quietly. 

Uncle Philip was up bright and early the next 
morning. I was surprised to find him in the 
dining-room when I went down, before the bell 
rang, to see that the table was properly set. 
Hero was beside him, blinking up with his great 
stupid eyes, one big paw laid upon Uncle Philip’s 
knee, and his red tongue lolling out idiotically. 
Uncle Philip greeted me affectionately, though, I 
fancied, with rather an air of constraint. 

“Did you sleep well, Uncle Philip ?” I asked. 

Uncle Philip hesitated. 

“Tt was quiet enough moet of the night,” he 
said, “but I was somewhat disturbed toward 
morning.” 

“Not used to the city noises?’ I asked; but 
Jack, who had come in behind me, laughed. 

“Nonsense, Madge!” he said. “You forget 
that Uncle Philip lives in Chicago, which is not 
exactly country. It was all those birds of yours 
again. Uncle Philip’s room is directly over my 
study, and the things tuned up at daylight, as 
usual. Nobody could sleep in such a confounded 
racket. Now confess, Uncle Philip, was not that 
the trouble?” 

“Why, Jack!’ I said, half crying. “It is too 
bad of you. The little darlings couldn’t disturb 
anybody with their singing, and you know there 
is not another window in the house where they 
can hang. Uncle Philip’s is the only other east 
room, and they must have the morning sun.” 

“Oh, pray don’t disturb your arrangements on 
my account,” said Uncle Philip, rather grimly. 
“No doubt I shall get used to it in the course 
of time.” 

Just here Hero made a diversion by an unex- 
pected and successful spring at the chop on 
Jack’s plate, with which he vanished through the 
back door, while Uncle Philip and Jack laughed 
and applauded. 

Uncle Philip staid with us less than a week, 
growing daily more silent and testy. When, on 
the fifth day, he announced his intention of leav- 
ing us, I could not feel deeply grieved; but Jack 
was. 

“It is all very well for you,” he said. ‘Uncle 
Philip is no relation of yours, and you have no 
old claims of affection and kinship pulling at 
you. It is not his money, as you very well know, 
but he is the last one of my mother’s family left, 
and to have him driven out of his nephew’s house 
by those ridiculous pets of yours—well, it’s hard, 
and no mistake.” 

“ Nonsense, Jack! The birds have nothing to 
do with it,” I said; but Jack shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“All right,” he said; “but a man of Uncle 
Philip’s age and habits can’t stand being waken- 
ed at daylight every morning, and disturbed at 
all hours of the day and night besides.” 

“T don’t disturb him,” I said. 

“You do,” said Jack. ‘“ You spend your 
whole time prancing up and down stairs, opening 
and shutting the window just below his room, be- 
cause you fancy that those blessed birds are dying 
of too much or too little air.” 

“ But, Jack,” I said, “the poor things are sit- 
ting, and they need constant care. You wouldn’t 
have me let them die, would you ?” 

“Td have you consider the comfort uf human 
beings before that of animals,” said Jack. “ How- 
ever, the thing is done now. Nothing would in- 
duce Uncle Philip to spend another night here. 
He has business to atteud to in the city, though, 
and has taken board in Ninth Street for a few 
weeks.” . 

I was sorry that Jack was vexed, of course, 
but I really could not feel very unhappy at losing a 
guest so utterly unfeeling and inconsiderate. 
sides, Aunt Clarice had written to ask when it 
would be convenient for us to receive her, and 
she could now come as soon as she felt in- 
clined. 

It was the very day after Uncle Philip left that 
I found Jou-jou, the female bird, lying dead upon 
the floor. My first idea was that it was a mean 
piece of vengeance upon Jack’s part, and I taxed 
him with it, but he denied it indignantly. 

“Tm not such 8 brute as you seem to think, 

,” he said. “I don’t like the birds, but I 
wouldn't hurt a feather of their tails. Look 
here, though,” as he poked out with the point of 
his penknife something that had lodged in the 


tiny beak. ‘Here is what did the mischief. 
Stolen from my desk, too, by Jove! A clear case 
of poetic justice.” 

It was a tiny bit of red wafer which he held 
out for me to examine, and of course I had to 
acknowledge that it alone had caused the catas- 
trophe. I buried my little pet mournfully, and 
thought of bringing another to replace her, but 
Jack put his veto upon any such proceeding. 

“But, Jack,” I said, “Bijou will die of lone- 
liness.” 

a Let him,” said Jack, savagely, and that was 
all. 

Well, Bijou didn’t die of loneliness. On the 
contrary, after reflecting on the situation for a 
few days, he plucked up heart, and launched him- 
self into such a torrent of rollicking song that 
Jack was more frantic than ever. Not even the 
melancholy sight of the nestful of cold little 
bluish speckled eggs seemed to dash his gayety 
in the least. To tell the truth, I was slightly dis- 
gusted (though I would have died before I would 
have told Jack so), for, try as I might, I could not 
persuade myself that that triumphant, rollicking, 
gurgling song bore the slightest resemblance to a 
wail of despair. 

We saw Uncle Philip tolerably often, though 
he no longer staid with us. I noticed, however, 
that he could with difficulty be persuaded to en- 
ter the back parlor. Even the sound of Bijou’s 
singing, which penetrated the closed doors, made 
him start and wince in a manner which was sim- 
ply absurd, though he never said anything. 


IL 


We were in daily expectation of Aunt Clarice’s 
arrival, the date of which was not quite certain, 
as she was staying with friends who continually 
urged her to prolong her visit. After the day for 
her coming to us had been three times fixed and 
as often postponed, I made up my mind not to 
expect her until I saw her. Consequently I had 
dismissed all thoughts of her from my mind. 

I was sitting at my sewing one morning, when 
Jane came up to tell me that a lady was in the 
parlor, who declined to send up her name. 

“An agent, no doubt,” I said. “I wish you 
had asked her business, Jane. But no matter; I 
must go down soon, to shut up Bijou, in any case.” 

So I sewed on tranquilly until I had finished 
the piece of work on which I was engaged, and 
then ran down stairs, humming a blithe little tune 
as I went. I never finished that tune, though; 
for the first thing my eyes fell upon in the hall 
was Aunt Clarice. Yes, Aunt Clarice, sitting de- 
murely in the hall chair, but with no very demure 
expression upon her face. On the contrary, it 
was a much agitated and dishevelled Aunt Clarice 
upon whom I looked—an Aunt Clarice who ap- 
peared equally divided between tears and indig- 
nation, and who met my astonished gaze with one 
full of wrathful meaning. 

“Dear Aunt Clarice!” I cried. ‘Who ever 
dreamed of seeing you to-day? Why in the 
world didn’t you go into the parlor, even if Jane 
hadn’t sense enough to take you there? That 
girl’s blunders are really beyond anything.” 

“Don’t scold the girl,” said Aunt Clarice, grim- 
ly; “it’s not her fault. She took me in there 
fast enough ; but if people will turn their parlors 
into menageries, they can hardly expect their 
friends to stay in them.” 

“Menageries! Dear Aunt Clarice,” I cried, “I 
never thought you would mind poor Bijou too. 
You're as bad as Uncle Philip.” 

Aunt Clarice turned slightly red. “If that’s 
your idea of a bijou,” she said, “I have no more 
to say ;” and she began to gather up her belong- 
ings as if she meditated instant flight. . 

“ But, dear Aunt Clarice,” I cried, ‘don’t be so 
frightened! I was just going to shut him up, for 
he has been out quite long enough” (“I should 
think go,” said Aunt Clarice). “But I never knew 
that you minded birds so much.” 

“ Birds !” said Aunt Clarice, with an indescriba- 
ble intonation. “But I do mind birds very much 
—such birds as this; birds that walk on four 
legs, and wag their tails, and make grabs at your 
ankles.” 

“ Aunt Clarice,” I cried, “it’s Hero that you 
mean—Jack’s great, horrid dog. Do you mean 
to say that he is in the parlor? Oh dear! what 
shall I do? Jack says that there is no harm in 
him, but he always dances and grins at us 80. 
How shall we ever get him out, for neither Jane 
nor I dare touch him?” 

Aunt Clarice had relaxed slightly when she 
found that I had nothing to do with Hero's 
presence in the parlor, and now she began to 
laugh. 

“Don’t trouble yourself about getting hyin out,” 
she said. ‘“He is safe enough inere, for I shut 
the door upon him. _ He kept quiet until Jane had 
gone, but sd soon as I was left quite alone and 
unprotected, he floundered out from under the 
very sofa that I was sitting upon, and ‘danced 
and grinned’ at me, until f fairly took to my 
ini Now I'll go up stairs and take my things 
off. 

Jack only laughed when I complained to him 
of Hero’s escapade, said that as my pet had the 
run of his study, it was only fair that his should 
have the run of the rest of the house. He posi- 
tively refused to chain him, or even to keep him 
in the yard and cellar, as I implored him to do, if 
only on Aunt Clarice’s account. 

“No, no,” he said, “ my relations have had their 
turn ; it is time that yours took their share now.” 

Of course when Hero had once found his way 
up stairs, there was an end of everything. Noth- 
ing would induce him to stay down after that. 
It is my belief that he had found out some way 
of worming himself through key-holes, for no 
amount of locking and barring would keep him 
out. The worst of it was that he took a violent 
fancy to Aunt Clarice. Or rather I am inclined 
to think that he found her irresistibly feasable, 
and was deep and artful enough to pretend a firm 
confidence in her fondness and admiration for 


him. At all events, wherever Aunt Clarice was, 
Hero was sure to be somewhere near. If she sat 
down upon a sofa, Hero wriggled out from under 
it; if she entered a room, Hero bounced at her 
from behind the door; nay, he even secreted him- 
self under her bed at night, for the express pur- 
pose of coming out in the small hours, and wak- 
ening her by the contact of his cold wet nose and 
his warm wet tongue. Aftershe had twice aroused 
the whole household by her wild shrieks at these 
uncanny visits, Aunt Clarice mildly but firmly 
announced her determination. 

“My dear Madge,” she said, “I am very fond 
of you; Iam fond of Jack too; but really a man 
who keeps such a wild beast about his house is 
fit only for Bedlam. I can’t expect you to turn 
him out for me, so I have decided to turn myself 
out for him. I am not quite ready to go home 
yet, so I have taken board for a few weeks where 
I shall be quite comfortable.” 

Jack only laughed, and said, “Tit for tat,” 
when he heard of Aunt Clarice’s departure. He 
laughed still more when, on comparing notes, we 
found that she and Uncle Philip were now in- 
habitants of the same boarding-house in Ninth 
Street—a curious coincidence, certainly, but not 
worth going into hysterics about. It really seem- 
ed as if Jack would never get over it. Every 
now and then, during the whole evening, he would 
suddenly throw himself back, kick up his heels 
in the most undignified manner, and roar. When 
I asked him his reason for such behavior, he 
would say only, “ Uncle Philip and Aunt Clarice! 
—ho! ho! ho!” And for days the mention of 
either name would bring a most absurd and dia- 
bolical grin to his face, which was a handsome 
enough one in general. 
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It was rather curious, I thought, that since Aunt 
Clarice had left us so abruptly we had seen noth- 
ing either of her or of Uncle Philip, although 
more than a week had passed. Aunt Clarice was 
always out—or so the servant said when I called ; 
and as for her, she had never once crossed our 
threshold since that unlucky day. 

I was just expressing my feelings upon the sub- 
ject to Jack, with Bijou hopping about the carpet 
at my feet, when the door-bell rang, and Jane 
brought in the morning’s mail. There was only 
one letter, and that I saw in a moment to be from 
Aunt Clarice. é 

“ High time, I think !” I said as I tore it open. 
Then, in another moment, and with a shriek, 
“ Jack, look here !” 

This is what Jack looked at: 


“My pear MapcGr,—I have not seen you for 
the last week because I was trying to make up 
my mind whether or not to be an old fool, and 
in such cases the fewer witnesses one has, the 
better. I’ve decided at last, whether for better 
or for worse remains to be seen. Perhaps you 
know that Jack’s Uncle Philip Phelps and I are 
old friends, and meeting now and all— Well, 
the long and short of it is that we have made up 
our minds to be married. 

“That is all at present from 

“ Your attached aunt, 
. “CLaRIcE VAUGHAN.” 

“P.S.—If Master Jack and you hadn’t seen 
fit to turn your house into a menagerie, it wouldn’t 
have happened. A mutual hatred of pets was our 
first bond of union.” 


I was crying by the time Jack had finished the 
letter, and even he looked grave, though there 
was a most exasperating twinkle in his eye. 

ore to our fortunes, little woman,” he 
said. 

“Oh, Jack! Jack! I cried. “ And to think it 
was all the doing of that hateful dog!” 

“Not at all,” said Jack ; “my dog hadn’t half 
as much to do with it as your birds. If they 
hadn’t driven Uncle Philip out of the house, there 
would have been no room in it for Aunt Clarice, 
and in that case they might never have met 
again.” 

“ Nonsense !” I cried, indignantly. “If it hadn’t 
been for the dog, Aunt Clarice would have been 
here safe and sound at this minute. I’ve a great 
mind to poison him.” 

Jack suddenly grew very stern. “If you do 
Tl wring the neck of your miserable hiv ~ 
said. 

T had never seen Jack look se 
thing like so angry, before. - 
stopped short in abse'- 
before I could sneak 
the scairs, and Hero 
room. Bijou lifted 1 
wings, but he was too . 

Hero had pounced upon . 
There was a strangled squea.. 
and poor Bijou had disappeareu 
gaping red throat, and Hero was o: 
ing convulsively, while I rushed se: 
the room, 

Iv. 

Of course Jack and I “ embraced, with 
after the double tragedy. Neither of us cou.. 
accuse the other, you see, for if his pet had killed 
mine, mine had proved equally fatal to his. Then 
and there we forswore all future division of in- 
eo whether in the shape of pets or anything 
else. 

Uncle Philip and Aunt Clarice Phelps prove to 
be the most cheerful and contented of elderly 
couples. It seems that it is an old love affair. 
Jack knew of it all along, which was the reason 
of his profane laughter when he found that they 
had established themselves in the same house. 
They were engaged when both were young, but 
quarrelled. Aunt Clarice married Mr. Vaughan 
out of pique, while Uncle Philip remained a bach- 
elor for her sweet sake. 

We are thoroughly reconciled now, and stran- 
ger things have happened than that we should be 
their heirs after all. 


Marca 12, 1881. ] 
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CHAPTER XXX.—{ Continued.) 
PLAIN TRUTHS. 


“ By Jove!” he said, drawing his breath as a 
man does when he is startled. If he had thought 
Stella Branscombe supreme in her sweetness, he 
thought her still more so in her pride. 

“You needn't look like that, Stella, as if you 
would bite my nose off!” said Gip, with another 
peal of laughter. “I declare you and Val seem 
as if you were acting a charade together.” 

Her voice and words seemed to waken her old 
peviclen from a dream. Evidently he pulled 

imself together, as he would have expressed it; 
and, turning from Stella, he looked at Gip at first 
with surprise, then with curiosity, and then as if 
asking something or looking for something. Then 
suddenly he burst into a queer kind of laugh, as 
he took her hand in his, and said: 

“Now don’t be savage, Gip; and satire is not 
your style. Come for a spin with me, and per- 
haps you will have got into a good temper by 
the end. Why, you little fury, I didn’t know you 
had so much malice in you!” he said, as they 
skated off and left the causa belli standing with 
her watch-dog. 

To which Gip answered, candidly, “ Well, Val, 
of all things I hate a sneak about the worst. And 
that little Stella Branscombe is a real sneak, out 
and out!” 

So what with Hortensia a snake and Stella a 
sneak, the girlhood of Highwood had not much 
to congratulate itself on in the way of honesty. 

Randolph, his face flushed, and his eyes full of 
dumb reproach, stood all this time, grounded on 
his heels, awkwardly holding Stella’s band in his. 
He had none of that kind of courage which makes 
a man take advantage of a chance. As Gip said 
of him to Pip, in those confidential hours when 
the Doves dissected their neighbors, “‘ He could 
not spell opportunity to save his life.” And she 
said the truth. Certainly, with Stella Brans- 
combe, who was surrounded with the sanctity be- 
longing to Cyril’s property and his own Star— 
because Cyril’s—he was always that'step in the 
rear which needs discretion, and in a sense per- 
mission, before it goes on. 

“Let us go back to where papa and the Lyons 
are standing,” said Stella. 

And Randolph obediently answered, “Very 
well, let us,” as he would have answered had she 
proposed anything else. 

And on this they set off with a much tamer 
step than she had been forced to take with Val- 
entine. As they went, Randolph, whose heart 
was too full to be contained in silence, broke his 
way out with all the frank and tactless honesty 
which was so specially his own. 

“TIT was so sorry, Miss Stella, when you went 
off like that with young Cowley,” he said. 

“TI could not help it,” returned Stella, rather 
stonily. . 

“Georgie made such a row, the whole Broads 
must have heard her. I wanted you so much to 
turn back,” said Randolph. 

“What a silly girl that Georgie is!” cried 
Stella. “I am sure I do not want Mr. Cowley 
ever to speak to me again. Why does she let 
him? IE she is so jealous of him, I wish she 
would keep him to herself.” 

“T wish he did not pay you quite so much at- 
tention,” hazarded Randolph. “ People are speak- 
ing of it so much, and I am sure you do not wish 
that, Miss Stella.” 

“Speaking of what? What do they say?” 
cried Stella, up in arms, as she had been more 
than once to-day. : 

“Well, just what people do who have nothing 
else to say, and no brains to say it with,” replied 
Randolph, in a rather mixed way. “They say 
that he is in love with you—and, of course, it is 
easy to see that he is—and that you are engaged 
to him, which you are not. I tell every one you 
are not,” he added, with energy. 

“What a shame ! what a horrid shame !” cried 

‘a, tears rushing into her eyes. ‘‘ How I wish 

"* get away from Highwood,” she added, 
“> natural petulance. “ It is too horrid 
subject of gossip and falsehood 


angry with me because I 
xd Randolph, anxiousiy. “It 
+ give you a word of warning 
au want it. And indeed, dear 
_ st must be careful with Valentine 
.you do not want people to think more 
vcue. Tam sure you don’t mind my say- 
is. Tell me that you don’t.” 
No,” said Stella, making a heroic effort over 
self; “I am much obliged to you. I know 
shat you have done it for my good.” 

All the same, she felt horribly humiliated and 
ill-treated by fate, fortune, and humanity in gen- 
eral, and wished that she could run away from 
home to-morrow, and hide herself in some inac- 
cessible place, where neither Val Cowley nor 
Highwood gossip could find her. 

“T am going off the ice now,” she said, in spite 
of herself, more coldly than usual, as she and 
Randolph neared the bank where her father was 
waiting with the Lyons. 

“So soon !” he said, ruefully. 

“Yes; I have had quite enough of it,” was her 
reply; and poor Randolph, feeling in disgrace, 
said no more. 

“You have not been long, Stella,” said Hor- 
tensia, who wished she had staid away longer. 

“ My dear, have you had enough already ?” ask- 
ed her father, who shared Hortensia’s wish. 


“Yes,” said Stella, feeiing herself unwelcome, 
because she was sensitive enough to feel “the 
sound of a shadow” at this moment. 

She turned to Mrs. Lyon, and put her hand 
within her arm. Here at least she was not one 
too many; and a mother was always something 
precious and comforting to her. 

“You and young Mr. Cowley made quite a fea- 
ture on the broad expanse,” said Mr. Branscombe, 
with a courtly air; ‘I was proud of the elegance 
and swiftness with which you went. It was real- 
ly quite suggestive.” 

“Tam glad you were pleased with me, papa,” 
said Stella, her face brightening as she spoke. 
Praise from her dear papa, a little too rare in 
these days, was so delightful, so consoling ! 

“Yes, quite well pleased,” returned her father. 
“You made really a striking couple—quite what 
I call a show couple!” he added, with an odd 
expression about his mouth. 

Soon after this, Valentine and Gip, having 
finished the “spin,” by which the former had 
bargained for the return to good temper of 
the latter, came up to the little group on the 
bank. 

‘““Mr. Valentine Cowley,” said Mr. Branscombe, 
in a loud, artificial voice, “allow me to congratu- 
late you on your elegance and prowess. You re- 
mind me of my own young days; and, egad, sir, 
since I was the crack skater of the regiment, I 
have not scen one who has come near me but 
yourself.” 

“Very glad, Mr. Branscombe, I am sure,” said 
Val, pleased at the old fellow’s butter, as Gip 
called it in private a few minutes after, because 
it was Stella’s father who gave it. 

“T shall be glad if you will come back with 
me, and dine at Rose Hill this evening,” contin- 
ued Mr. Branscombe. ‘I have one or two little 
trifles to show you that I think, with your taste, 
you will appreciate.” 

“Delighted, I am sure!” said Val, radiant, 
while Stella blushed scarlet; Randolph looked as 
if he had received his sentence of death, and 
Gip, scarcely waiting to be out of hearing, cried 
out to her old playfellow: “‘ The most audacious 
bid I ever heard in my life. You will be 
Val, if you are taken in by that old fop!” 

“Never fear, Gip,” said Val, with a laugh. “I 
know what I am about.” 


CHAPTER XXXL 
“OTHER EYES.” 


Suppenty Highwood blazed with news of Cyril 
Ponsonby. Every one was talking of him; every 
one had his or her comments to make, his or her 
deductions to draw ; every one had either foreseen 
such a change as this from the first, and was not 
in the least degree surprised when it came, know- 
ing the young man’s character so well; or else, 
had never been so profoundly shocked, would 
never have suspected that Cyril Ponsonby, such 
a nice fellow as he was, could have been guilty of 
such a thing, and would not have believed it, save 
on such authority as that of Jack Penne 
father. For Jack, whose tea plantation was quite 
close to Cyril’s station, had written home to his 
people what the family called an awfully jolly 

; and among other bits of news had informed 
them that Cyril was quite “gone” on a pretty lit- 
tle woman, a Mrs. White, the wife of Captain 
White of the Ninety-ninth ; that he fairly lived in 
their bungalow ; and that this little woman, who 
was called “Lalla Rookh” by the fellows, was 
never seen without Cyril lashed to her skirts. 
The old man was in awfully good form, continued 
Jack, and as lively as a cricket; always in the 
front of the fun, and the life of the place all round. 


‘He was a dead shot at big game, and made bags 


that made one’s mouth water ; but even brave men 
said he was too reckless, and that some day he 
would come togrief no end. But though he was 
a good fellow enough, he was not quite on the 
square to carry on as he did with “Lalla” ; for the 
Captain had stuck up for him, and had been his 
friend from the first; and it did not seem quite 
the thing to spoon his wife in return. However, 
that was their own affair, said Jack, with the 
commendable philosophy of letting people order 
their own households as they would; and no one 
had the right to interfere if the Captain didn’t 
object. 

The lad forgot to add, or rather he himself did 
not stop to reflect, that perhaps there was not a 
word of truth in the whole of this notable report, 
and that if analyzed and reduced to its original 
basis it would probably be found of no more 
weight than a pinch of dust, the gossip of a small 
Indian station not being worth the breath con- 
sumed in repeating it. Jack said nothing of this, 
and 0 one said it for him; so the letter made 
a profound seneation at Highwood, and on none 
more than the Pennetathéis: 

It was one thing for girls to like fun_and 


noise, and to call their playfellows “old men,” 


or “dear boys,” or by their Christian names when 
not by yet more familiar nicknames, and another 
thing for young married women to get talked 
about with young unmarried men. The one was 
legitimate, and not only legitimate, but laudable 
as a protest against Sticke—Sticks being anything 
but laudable! But prancing after a young mar- 
ried woman—spooning another man’s wife—ugh ! 
that was ugly, and wicked, and shameful; and 
both Gip and Pip, wild little pusses as they were, 
got red with genuine indignation when they spoke 
of it. This creature, this Mrs. White, ought to 
be cut for a little wretch who wanted more than 
her share; and Cyril Ponsonby deserved a good 
thrashing to bring him to a sense of good man- 
ners. As he was the one known to the Highwood 
community, while Mrs. White was only a name, 
he got the severer half of the punishment. Had 
it been the other way, or had Mrs. White been 
known too, she would have come in for more than 
her “thirds,” while the man would have been, 
perhaps, pitied as the victim of her wiles. 


The place echoed so loudly with indignation at 
this report of Cyril’s misdeeds, that, of course, it 
came to Stella’s ears. There are never wanting 
good-natured people to tell you of what will 
wound you to hear, and the society at Highwood 
was no exception to the rule. If no one else had 
enlightened her, Gip and Pip would have been 
sure to have carried both matches and candle. 
As it was, she heard the news from every one, as 
it seemed to her, at once; though the shock was 
softened by Augusta making herself the first 
medium of communication, telling her what she 
knew would be of much anguish to hear, with 
some regard to humanity in the method. For 
though Stella did not agree with Augusta in her 
views of life and common-sense conduct—did not 
follow her advice, and thought that advice all 
wrong—still they were good friends, and held 
together. The widow had too much reasonable- 
ness, Stella too much sweetness, and both too much 
mutual affection, to quarrel with each other for 
a difference of opinion. As neither could prove 
herself right, each therefore must be allowed to 
think as she would; and fights in the air are stu- 
pid things to wage. 

“JT knew that you will hear it from others, and 
I thought I would be the first to tell you. You 
would bear it better from me, because you know 
how much I love and feel for you,” said Augusta, 
kindly. 

She had come up to Rose Hill on a cold, damp, 
drizzling day—one of those days of chilling thaw 
which rots the ice and turns the snow to muddy 
slush, but brings no sense of warmth or release 
—simply to warn her friend of the trial that was 
before her. 

Stella held by her flag of fealty to friendship 
for the one whom she had loved. 

“do not believe it,” she said, simply—her dis- 
claimers so essentially a confession of love as well 
as of faith. 

“Tt may be all exaggerated; I dare say it is; 
but there must be some groundwork,” said Au- 
gusta. “There is no smoke without fire, dear 
Stella.” 

* He is not that kind of man; I know him bet- 
ter than this,” said Stella, sticking to her point. 
“He can not have changed in such a short time, 
and I know what his principles were.” 

“Still, a man’s character comes out only under 
trial,” urged the widow. “It makes all the dif- 
ference whether he is happy or unhappy, tried or 
not tried. Many of us who do perfectly well while 
things go right with us fall utterly to pieces, go 
to ruin, when they go wrong. And Cyril Ponsonby 
may be of that kind, you know, dear. We can 
not tell yet.” 

“Then in that case I have ruined him body 
and soul,” said Stella, covering her face. 

Augusta looked at her fora moment in silence. 
Another woman would have said, “ Did I not ad- 
vise you to marry him? And if you had taken 
my advice, would not all this have been spared 
both to you and to him?” But Augusta was not 
like other women in things of this kind, and at 
all times cared more for the establishment of a 
principle than for self-glory or justification. 

After a little time of silence, she said, gently: 
“There is no good in going back on our actions. 
You did what you thought best at the time. Let 
the rest go. If the story is true as it stands, it 
only shows that Cyril was weak aw fond, and you 
have had an escape.” 

Stella did not answer, but she thought within 
herself, as a woman naturally would think: “ No; 
it only shows that he loved me, and that I have 
ruined him!” 

“ But now, darling,” said Augusta, “be brave 
tothe world. Let no one see that you suffer, and 
do not defend him too warmly, Just listen in 
silence, without saying anything one way or the 
other. Be inscrutable; do not give the faintest 
indication of what you feel; that is the best ar- 
mor for a woman to wear—a smooth surface, but 
as impenetrable as it is smooth.” 

“T do not think I can bear to hear him slan- 
dered without defending him,” said Stella, with 
quivering lips. 

“Then all the world will say that you are in 
love with him, Stella,” said Augusta, the lightest 
little accent of scorn in her voice. 

“They may, if they like,” said Stella. 

“ And you do not object to the appearance of 
caring for a man who has ceased to care for you ? 
Whether you broke off the engagement or not, 
at all events he has shown that he has forgotten 
you, and has consoled himself with some one 
else.” 

“T defend him asa friend; and he has not con- 
soled himself,” said Stella, with more fidelity than 
logic. 

The widow went over to where she was sitting, 
and laid her hands on her shoulders. 

“Stella, dear child, I can not bear that you 
should make this frightful mistake !” she cried, 
speaking so earnestly that the blood came into 

er face like fire, and her gray eyes glistened and 
grew dark. “TI know the world so much better 
than yqu do, and I know, too, what idle people 
and ill-natured people are capable of saying. I 
can not have you jeered at by all the foolish and 
slanderous tongues in Highwood. You must not; 
you must not, indeea :” 

“Must not what, Augusta ?” asked Stella, lay- 
ing her hands in turn on her friend’s arms. 

“ Defend Cyril Ponsonby,” said Augusta. 

“T can not hear him slandered, and not defend 
him,” answered Stella, gravely. ‘That would be 
too base and cowardly.” 

“ That’s conscience again,” half sighed the wid- 
ow. “It is a troublesome possession to you, my 
dear.” 

““T would rather have the trouble of it than be 
without it,” said Stella, and Augusta said no more. 

They were on such different planes of principles 
she thought there was no use in trying to bring 
things together. They must be content to mutu- 
ally love and respect each other for what there 
was of beautiful in each and worthy to be loved 


and respected, and they must let the rest go. Dis- 
cretion ranked with Augusta as the supreme so- 
cial virtue ; duty was to Stella the epitome of the 
whole world of morals. There was no middle 
term between the two, and each must work out 
her own redemption in herown way. But though 
Augusta had not done all that she had hoped to 
do in thus making herself the bearer of ill tidings, 
she had done something. She had put Stella 
on her guard against a sudden shock from oth- 
ers, and had thus saved from unnecessary pain 
and damaging self-betrayal the girl with whom 
she said to herself twenty times a day she was 
really too angry to care what became of her, and 
for whom she felt that irrepressible respect 
which the conscientious and truthful perforce in- 
spire. 

“Well, you must act as you think best, of 
course, dear,” Augusta said, throwing up the 
game. ‘We are different, and must be content 
to remain so. Nothing would humiliate me so 
much as to be thought in love with a man who 
no longer cared for me.” 

“And I would rather people said that of me 
than that I should seem to believe a slander, and 
join in disparagement of a friend—whom I re- 
spect,” said Stella. 

And then the widow kissed her and talked of 
something else. But when they parted at the 
house door—Stella going into the hall with her 
friend te help her to fasten her water-proof, and 
to see that she was as well protected from the 
weather as was possible—standing face to face 
for the last words, the girl threw her arms round 
the widow, and said, with a sudden outburst of 
feeling that swept away every vestige of misun- 
derstanding : 

“You are the kindest and dearest and wisest 
woman in the world.” 

To which Augusta answered : 

“And you have the best heart, my darling; 
but we will not speak about the dear head! God 
bless it!” 

By which it may be seen that they parted on 
more than ordinarily amicable terms; and that the 
difference in their moral stand-points made no 
difference in their mutual affection. 

That evening there was to be a charade party 
at the Lyons’, and, of course, both the Brans- 
combes and the Pennefathers were there. It was 
just one of the ordinary evening parties so fre- 
quent at this time, when every one in the place 
was invited, and no one dreamed of refusing ; and 
apparently there was no point of difference be- 
tween this and any other. And yet there was a 
difference, and every one felt as if society had 
put on a new dress, as if the diamond had re- 
ceived another facet, as if the curtain had risen 
on a new act, and as if at least one of the act- 
resses had to appear in an untried character. 

How would she look, and how would she bear 
herself? Poor thing! said some, it would be a 
trial for her; but others sniffed at the word, and 
said: “Trial! how should it be a trial to her, 
when she was carrying on a flirtation on her own 
side, and probably was at this moment engaged 
to that young Mr. Cowley? Did a girl want all 
the world at her feet, and that one man should be 
sighing his heart out for her in India, while an- 
other was making love to her in England? Trial! 
what trial was there for her in hearing that Cyril 
Ponsonby was making a fool of himself and 
worse, out there? She had thrown him over; so 
she had nothing to say.” 

Nevertheless, they were all on the very tiptoe 
of expectation, and each wondered who would 
launch the first thunder-bolt, and who cast the 
first stone. 

They were standing grouped about the room, 
as people do in evening parties before they have 
settled down to the work of the hour; Stella and 
Augusta were side by side, and talking to them 
were Valentine Cowley and Colonel Moneypenny. 
The twins were at the farther end of the room, 
arranging with their brothers, Milford, and one 
or two more, about the charades. For though it 
was the Lyons’ party and the Lyons’ house, the 
Pennefathers were the moving spirits, as they al- 
ways were in matters of fun and gayety. Present- 
ly Val and Augusta were wanted for the green- 
room, 

“Tl go for them,” said Gip, her bright eyes 
looking a little dangerous, and her manner some- 
what that of a Bedouin, a Bashi-Bazouk, or what 
one will of aggressive and determined, with the 
victim within sight, and the place of attack pre- 
pared. 

Going across the room, she broke into the little 
cirele. 

“ Augusta dear, we want you,” she said, very 
prettily, for noisy Georgie Pennefather quite 
sweetly indeed ; “and you, Val, we want you too, 
if you can possibly tear yourself away from Stella 
Branscombe’s skirts. Will you give him leave to 
come and act with us, Stella?” she added, with a 
loud laugh. 

It was so little in her way to be ill-natured that 
even now, when she had stung herself into this 
sharp hostility to her old chum’s latest realization 
of the Supreme in Woman, she was obliged to re- 
tain her old manner—though it was only manner, 
the informing spirit and impulse being something 
quite different. 

“What are you going to trot out, Gip ?” asked 
Val, a certain dash of insolence in his studied 
nonchalance. 

“Oh, I can’t give the ward, you know!” said 
Gip, with another laugh; “that would be tell- 
ing. You have to sing a song, though—Lover’s 
‘What would you do, love?’ Oh, by-the-bye, Stel- 
la,” she added, turning suddenly to the girl, and 
speaking in a loud, clear, ringing voice which all 
the room could hear, “talking of ‘other eyes,’ 
have you heard of your old flame Cyril Ponson- 
by ?—how he is spooning a young married wo- 
man, and the wife, too, of the man who has been 
kindest of all to him at the station? Isn’t it a 
shame? Don’t you think it horrid?” 

(ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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“THE MINUET.” 


See illustration on double page. 


Crusrreep like roses, the golden lights 
Shine on the polished and gleaming floor; 
Garlands are flung from the shadowy heights 
Of carven cornice and oaken door ; 
Banners are draped on the stately walls, 
Tapestries flicker in faded grace, 
And clear from the lifted gallery falls, 
Waking the glow in each happy face, 
The brilliant music, with rest and fret, 
And slow sweet strains, for the minuet. 


Bright as the blossoms that slip the sheath 
Of the folding calyx are maidens fair, 
Their beauty and sparkle hid beneath 
Hoods that cover the crinkled hair. 
Loosen the mantle, unclasp the shawl, 
Let ermine and eable be laid aside, 
For the small feet tap at the tuneful call, 
And scarce can wait through the dance to glide. 
Loiter not now, when they form the set 
For the courtly, dignified minuet. 


-The ladies are robed in such rich attire 
As well might ransom a captive king ; 
There is flashing of jewels in lucent fire, 
There is diamond lustre in brooch and ring; 
Perfumes of Araby scent the air, 
Flutter the fans, and the blushes rise 
To cheeks whove velvety dimples wear 
The pale pink flush of the dawning skies. 
Who that hath seen it can e’er forget 
The radiant charm of the minuet ? 


The men who bow with such gallant pride, 
Who utter such compliments, sweet and low, 
Are men who in many a list have tried 
The crossing lance with the valiant foe: 
The plumes that they doff with such knightly ease 
Have swept the field in a whirl of steel, : 
With the sword’'s swift rush, like the sound of seas, 
With mail-clad breast and a spar at heel; 
But the triumphe of war their hearts forget 
When they lead the fair in the minuet. 


Here statesmen keen at the council board, 
Skilled and shrewd in the deep debate, 
Are bland as the breezes of summer, stored 
With the honey of lilies at evening late. 
The white head bends to the golden curls, 
The grave lips stoop to the snowy hand, 
And suave petitions are dropped like pearis 
By voices used unto stern command. 

Dame and demoiselle queening yet 
The formal grace of the minuet. 


Touched with enchantment is love’s young dream, 
Wreathing its funcy in glance and smile; 
Glamour and rapture and bliss ontbeam 
From eyes that are pure of the worldling's guile. 
Sanguine and eager and strong of soul 
Is the lad in his nobleness, brave and high; 
Lifted from aught that could hold control 
Unworthy the lady, so sweet and shy, 
Whose finger-tips with his own are met 
In the courteous, reticent minuet. 


Pause we now ere we turn the page; 
Fleet let the beautiful pageant pase, 
Glimpse of the pomp of a splendid age, 
Blooming here as in magic glass. 
Swift through the waltz as we flit along, 
Something we've lost of the languid grace, 
Subtle and soft as remembered song, 
Which thrills in the airy and pictured space 
Where the music throbs and the dance is set— 
The proud, the leisurely minuet. 


(Began in Hanerr’s Bazaz No. 18, Vol. XIIL) 
SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avtnos or “A Parinoxss or Tuve,” “A Davenrss 


or Hern,” “Tre STEANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
Puaston,” ‘‘Mao.rop or Dazs,” sro, 


CHAPTER LIV. 
PUT TO THE PROOF. 


Ir was not at all likely that at such a crisis 
George Brand should pay much attention to the 
man Kirski, who was now ushered into the room. 
. He left Edwards to deal with him. In any case 
he could not have understood a word they were 
saying, except through the interpretation of Ed- 
wards, and that was a tedious process. He had 
other things to think of. 

Edwards was in a somewhat nervous and excited 
condition after hearing this st: news, and he 

w both impatient and angry when he saw that 
irski was again half dazed with drink. 

“Yes, I thought so!” he exclaimed, looking as 
fierce as the mild student face permitted. “This 
is why you were not at the shop when I called 
to-day. What do you mean by it? What has 
become of your promises ?” 

“Little father, I have great trouble,” said the 
man, humbly. 

“You ?—you in trouble?” said Edwards, an- 
grily. “You do not know what trouble is. You 

ve everything in the world you could wish for. 
You have good friends, as much employment as 
you van want, fair wages, and a comfortable home. 
If your wife ran away from you, isn’t it a good 
riddance? And then, instead of setting about 
your work like a good citizen, you think of noth- 
ing but murdering a man who is as far away 
from you as the man in the moon; and then you 
take fo drinking, and become a nuisance to every 
one. 

“ Little father, I have many troubles, and I wish 
to forget.” . 

“Your troubles!” said Edwards—though his 
anger was a little bit assumed: he wished to 
frighten the man into better ways. ‘“ What are 
your troubles? Think of thet beautiful lady you 
are always talking about—who interested herself 
in you, the bigger fool she !—think of her trouble 
when she knows that her father is to die! And 
for what? Because he was not obedient to the 
laws of the Society. And he is punished with 
death ; and you—have you been obedient What 
has become of your promises to me?” 


The man before him seemed at this moment 
to arouse himself. He answered nothing to the 
reproaches hurled at him ; but said, with a glance 
of eager interest in the sunken eyes, 

“Ts she in great trouble, little father ?” 

This gleam of intelligence rather startled Ed- 
wards. He had been merely scolding a half- 
drunken poor devil, and had been incautious as 
to what he said. He continued, with greater dis- 
cretion, 

“Would she have her troubles made any the 
less if she knew how you were behaving? She 
was interested in you; many a time she asked 
about you—” 

“Yes, yes,” the man said, slowly; and he was 
twisting about the cap that he held in his hand. 

“ And she gave you her portrait. Weil, 1 am 
glad you knew you were not fit to retain such a 
gift. A young lady like that does not give her 
portrait to be taken into public-houses—” 

“No more—do not say any more, little father,” 
Kirski said, though in the same humble way; 
“it is useless.” 

“Useless !” 

“] will not go back to any public-house—nev- 
er!” 

“So you said to me four days ago!” Edwards 
answered. 

“This time it is true,” he said, though he did 
not lift his bleared eyes. ‘“ To-morrow I will take 
back the portrait, little father; it shall remain 
with me—in my room. I do not go back to 
any public-house; I shall be no more trouble.” 
Then he said, timidly raising his eyes, ‘‘ Does she 
weep—that beautiful one ?” 

“Yes, no doubt,” said Edwards, hastily, and 
in some confusion. “Is it not natural? But 
you must not say a word about it; it is a se- 
cret. Think of it, and what one has to suffer in 
this world, and then ask yourself if you will add 
to the trouble of one who has been so kind to 
you. Now do I understand you aright? Is ita 
definite promise this time ?” 

“This time, yes, little father. You will have 
no more need to complain of me. I will not add 
to any one’s trouble. To-morrow—no, to-night— 
I take back the portrait; it is sacred. I will not 
add to any one’s trouble.” 

There was something strange about the man’s 
manner; but Edwards put it down to the effects 
of drink; and was chiefly concerned in impress- 
ing on the dazed intelligence before him the re- 
sponsibility of the promises he had given. 

“To-morrow, then, at nine you are at the 
shop.” 

“ Agsuredly, if you wish it, little father.” 

“Remember, it is the last chance your master 
will give you. He is very kind to give you this 
chance. To-morrow you begin a new course of 
conduct; and when the young lady comes back, 
I will tell her of it.” ‘ 

“T will not add to her troubles, little father ; 
you may be sure of it this time.” 

When he had gone, Brand turned to his com- 
panion.’ He still held that letter in his hands. 
His face, that had grown somewhat haggard of 
late, was even paler than usual. 

“T suppose I ought to feel very glad, Edwards,” 
he said. “This is a reprieve, don’t you see, 80 
far as I am concerned. And yet I can’t realize 
it; I don’t seem to care about it; all the bitter- 
ness was over.” 

i “You are too bewildered yet, Brand—no won- 

er. 

“If only the girl and her mother were over 
here,” he said; and then he added, with a quick 
instinct of fear: “What will she say to me? 
When she appealed to the Council, surely she 
could not have imagined that the result would be 
her father’s death. But now that she finds it so 
—when she finds that, in order to rescue me, she 
has sacrificed him—” 

He could not complete the sentence. 

‘“ But he has richly deserved it,” said Edwards. 

“That is not what she will look to,” he said. 
“Edwards,” he added, presently, “I am going 
home now, This place stifles me. I hate the 
look of it. That table is where they played their 
little sleight-of-hand business; and oh! the 
bravery of the one, and the indifference of the 
other, and Lind’s solemn exposition of duty and 
obedience and all the rest of it! Well, what will 
be the result when this pretty story becomes 
known? Rascality among the very foremost 
officers of the Society: what are all those people 
who have recently joined us, who are thinking 
of joining us, likely to say? Are these your 
high-priests? Are these the apostles of self-sac- 
rifice, and all the virtues ?” 

“Tt is bad enough, but not irreparable,” said 
Edwards, calmly. ‘If a member here or there 
falls out, the association remains; if one of its 
high officers betrays his trust, you see how swift 
and terrible the punishment is.” 

“T do not,” said Brand; “I see that the paper 
decree is swift enough, but what about the exe- 
cution of it? Have the Council a body of exe- 
cutioners ?” 

“T don’t know about that,” seid Edwards, 
simply ; “ but I know that when I was in Naples 
with Calabressa,I heard of the fate of several 
against whom decrees had been pronounced ; and 
I know that in every instance they anticipated 
their own fate; the horror of being continually 
on the watch was too much for them. You may 
depend on it, that is what Lind will do. He is 
a proud man; he will not go slinking about, 
afraid at every street corner of the knife of the 
Little Chaffinch or some other of those Camorra 
fellows.” 

“Edwards,” said Brand, hastily, “there is a 
taint of blood—of treachery—about this whole 
affair that sickens me. It terrifies me when I 
think of what lies ahead. I—I think I have al- 
ready tasted death; and the taste is still bitter 
in the mouth. I must get into the fresh air.” 

Edwards got his coat and hat and followed. 
Hes saw that his companion was strangely ex- 
cited, 


“Tf all this work—if all we have been looking 
forward to—were to turn out to be a delusion,” 
Brand said, hurriedly, when they had got into the 
dark clear night outside, “that would be worse 
than the suicide of Ferdinand Lind or the disap- 
pearance of Beratinsky. If this is to be the end 
— if these are our companions—” 

“But how can you suggest such a thing?” 
Edwards protested. ‘‘ Your imagination is fill- 
ed with blackness, Brand. You are disturbed, 
shocked, afraid. Why, who are your colleagues ? 
What do you think of—” Here he mentioned 
a whole string of names, some of them those of 
well-known Englishmen. ‘‘Do you accuse them 
of treachery ? 
in them? Have they not perfect confidence in 
the work we are all pledged to ?” 

But he could not shake off this horrible feel- 
ing. He wished to be alone, to fight with it; 
he did not even think of going to Lord Evelyn; 
perhaps it was now too late. Shortly afterward 
he bade Edwards good-night, and made his way 
to his rooms at the foot of Buckingham Street. 

Waters had left the lights low; he did not 
turn them up. Outside lay the black night-world 
of London, hushed and silent, with its thousand 
golden points of fire. He was glad to be alone. 

And yet an unknown feeling of dread was 
upon him. It seemed as if now for the first time 
he realized what a terrible destiny had nearly 
been his; and that his escape, so far from ren- 
dering him joyful, had left him still trembling 
and horrified. Hitherto his pride had conquer- 
ed. Even as he had undertaken that duty, it 
was his pride that had kept him outwardly calm 
and indifferent. He would not show fear, he 
would not even show repugnance, before these 
men. And it was pride, too, that had taught him 
at length and successfully to crush down certain 
vague rebellions of conscience. He would not 
go back from his oath. He would not go back 
from the promise to which Natalie’s ring bound 
him. He would go through with this thing, and 
bid farewell to life; further than that no one 
could have demands on him. 

But the sudden release from this dire pressure 
of will left his nerves somewhat unstrung. For 
the mere sake of companionship he would like 
to have taken Natalie’s hand, to have heard her 
voice; that would have assured him, and given 
him courage. He knew not what dangers en- 
compassed her, what agony she might not be 
suffering. And the night did not answer these 
sudden, wavering, confused questionings; the 
darkness outside was as silent as the grave. 

Then a deeper Eee almost touching despair, 
fell upon him. He saw in all those companions 
of his only so many dupes ; the great hope of his 
life left him, the future became blank. He began 
to persuade himself that he had only toyed with 
that new-found faith; that it was the despera- 
tion of ernwi, not a true hope. that had drawn 
him into this work; that henceforth he would 
have no right to call upon others to join ina vain 
undertaking. If such things as had just occurred 
were possible in this organization, with all its 
lofty aims and professions—if there was to be 
a background of assassination and conspiracy— 
why, this dream must as others had done. 
Then what remained to him in life? He almost 
wished he had been allowed to go forward to this 
climax unknowing; to have gone with his heart 
still filled with faith ; to be assured until the last 
moment that Natalie would remember how he 
had fulfilled his promise to her. 

It was a dark night for him, within and with- 
out. But as he sat there at the window, or walk- 
ed up and down, wrestling with these demons of 
doubt and despair, a dull blue light gradually fill- 
ed the sky outside; the orange stars on the bridges 
grew less intense ; the broad river became visible 
in the dusk. Then by-and-by the dull blue clear- 
ed into a pale steely-gray, and the forms of the 
boats could be made out, anchored in the stream 
there. These were the first indications of the 
coming dawn. 

Somehow or other he ceased these restless 
pen fag his, oe oe baantapsiy . as raat 
though he gazed but absently on the slow c! 
taking place outside—the world-old wonder ot 
the new day rising in the east. Up into that 
steely-gray glides a soft and luminous saffron- 
brown; it spreads and widens; against it the 
far dome of St. Paul’s becomes a beautiful vel- 
vet-purple. A planet, that had been golden when 
it was in the dusk near the horizon, has now sail- 
ed up into the higher heaven, and shines a clear 
silver point. And now, listen !—the hushed and 
muffled sounds in the silence; the great city is 
awakening from its sleep—there is the bark of 
a dog—the rumble of a cart is heard. And still 
that saffron-red spreads and kindles in the east, 
and the dome of St. Paul’s is richer in hue than 
ever; the river, between the black-gray bridges, 
shines now with a cold light, and ye ree 
‘have grown pale. And then the flood of 
glory wells up in the eastern skies, and all around 
him the higher buildings catch here and there a 
swift golden gleam: the sunrise is declared ; there 
is a new day born for the sons and the daughters 
of men. 

The night had fled, and with it the hideous 
phantoms of the night. It seemed to him that 
he had escaped from the grave, and that he was 
only now shaking off the horror of it. Look at 
the beautiful clear colors without; listen to the 
hum of the city awakening to all its cheerful ac- 
tivities; the new day has brought with it new 
desires, new hopes. He threw open the windows. 
The morning air was cold and sweet—the spar- 
rows were beginning to chirp in the garden-plots 
below. Surely that black night was over and 

ne. 

If only he could see Natalie for one moment, 
to assure her that he had succumbed but once, 
and for the last time, to despair! It was a con- 
feasion he was bound to make ; it would not les- 
sen her trust in him. For now all through his 
soul a sweet clear voice -was ringing; it was the 


Have you not perfect confidence . 


song the sunrise had brought him; it was the 
voice of Natalie herself, with all its proud pa- 
thos and fervor, as he had heard it in the olden 
days: 
“ A little time we gain from time 
To set our seasons in some chime, 
For harsh or sweet, or loud or low, 
With seasons played out long ago, 
And souls that in their time and prime 
Took part with summer or with snow, 
Lived abject lives out or sublime, 
And had their chance of seed to sow 
For eervice or disservice done 
To those days dead and this their son. 


‘* A little time that we may fill 

Or with sach good works or such ill 

As loose the bonds or make them strong, 

Wherein all manhood suffers wrong. 
Ry ope peng river and light-foot rill 

here are who rest not; who think long 

Till they discern as from a hill, 

At the sun’s hour of morning song, 
Known of souls only, and those souls free, 
The sacred spaces of the sea.” 


Surely it was still for him and her together to 
stand on some such height, hand in hand, and 
watch the sunrise come over the sea and the 
awakening world. They would forget the phan- 
toms of the night, and the traitors gone down to 
Erebus; perhaps, for this new life together, they 
might seek a new clime. There was work for 
them still; and faith, and hope, and the constant 
assurance of love. The future might perchance 
be all the more beautiful because of these dark 
perils of the past. 

As he lay thus communing with himself, the 
light shining in on his haggard face, Waters 
came into the room, and was greatly concerned 
to find that not only had his master not been to 
bed, but that the supper left out for him the 
night before had not been touched. Brand rose, 
without betraying any impatience over his attend- 
ant’s pertinacious inquiries and remonstrances. 
He went and got writing materials, and wrote as 
follows : 


“Degar Evetyn,—If you could go over to Na- 
ples for me—at once—I would take it as a great 
favor. I can not go myself. Whether or not, 
come to see me at Lisle Street to-day, by twelve. 

’ “Yours, G. B.” 


“Take this to Lord Evelyn, Waters ; and if he 
is up, get an answer.” 

* But your breakfast, sir. God bless me—” 

“Never mind breakfast. I am going to lie 
down for an hour or two now: I have had some 


business to think over. Let me have some break- 
fast about eleven—when I ring.” 
“Very well, sir.” 


That was his phrase—he had had some busi- 
ness to think over. But it seemed to him, as he 
went into the adjacent room, that that night he 
had passed through worse than the bitterness of 
death. 


CHAPTER LV. 
CONGRATULATIONS. 


Tue Secretary Granaglia, the business of the 
Council being over, carried the news to Von 
Zoesch. It was almost dark when he made his 
way up the steep little terraces in the garden of 
the villa at Posilippo. He found the tall General 
seated at the entrance to the grotto-like retreat, 
smoking a cigar in the dusk. 

“You are late, Granaglia,” he said. 

“T had some difficulty in coming here,” said 
the little man with the sallow face and the tired 
eyes. “The police are busy, or pretending to 
be. The Commendatore tells me that Zaccatelli 
has been stirring them up.” ; 

“ Zaccatelli!” said Von Zoesch, with a little 
laugh. “It will soon be time now for Zaccatelli 
to come down from his perch. Well, now, what 
is the result ?” 

Granaglia briefly recounted what had occurred : 
the other manifested no surprise. 

“So this is the end of the Lind episode,” he 
said, thoughtfully. “It is a pity that so able a 
man should be thrown away. He has worked 
well; I know of no one who will fill his place; 
but that must be seen to at once, Granaglia. How 
long have they given him ?” 

‘A month, your Excellency. He wishes to 
back to England to put his affairs in order. He 
has a firm nerve.” 

“He was a good-looking man when b 
young,” said Von Zoesch, apparently 
Then he added: “This Beratins’ 

Zaccatelli affair has been t 
you think of him? Th- 
Granaglia. Whsi c 

be trusted ?” 

“Your Excellency, 
own impression, I sho 
He accepts this service 
otherwise lost for certain, . 

It is, perhaps, better than not... 

not go forward with any conviction 
is he thinking but of his chance 
away ?” 

“And perhaps running away befor. 
example ?” 

“Oh no, your Excellency; at least, that u. 
been provided for. Caprone and the brother of 
Caprone will wait upon him until the thing is 
over; and what is more, he will receive a hint 
that these two humble attendants of his are keep- 
ing an eye on him.” 

ey caprone rane not go Rec ae 

“ He is ready to go anywhere. ey might as 
well try to lay hands: on a ghost.” = 

Von Zoesch rose, and stretched his huge frame, 
and yawned. 

“So this is the end of the episode Lind,” he 
said, idly. “It isa pity. But if a man plays a 
risky game and loses, he must pay. Perhaps 
the warning will be wholesome, Granaglia. Our 
friends must understand that our laws are not 
laid down for nothing, and that we are not afraid 
to punish offenders even if these be.among our- 
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ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. Q. D.—The Woman’s Exchange, 4 East Twentieth 
Street, New York city, buys, or rather disposes of, 
fancy articles, point or Honiton laces, etc. The regu- 
lar fancy stores usually have such articles made by 
their own employées. 

H. H.—Read reply just given “S.Q,D.” The Ex- 
change is conducted by ladies. 

Cuatuam.—You ¢an have the coiffure you mention 
made by any of the leading hair-dressers in this city. 
We do not furnish addresses in this column. 

Mrs. H. W. M.—Get some brocaded satin de Lyon 
for a basque and for the front and side breadths of 
your black silk. Have three or four flowing back 
Yreadths of plain silk, and trim with small pleatings 
or else bias gathered flounces at the foot. 

Maxry.—White mull dresses worn in the summer by 
ladies in mourning are in better taste trimmed with 
tucks and tucked ruffles than with serpentine braid, 
though the latter is used. The silk dress trimmed 
with crape ie appropriate with a crape bonnet worn 
without a veil. 

D. L. C.—Some shirred Surah satin—which is heavier 
than Surah silk, and more lastrous—will look well as 
scarf drapery on the waist and as sashes on the skirt 
of your figured wool dress. One of the most popular 
ways of making such a dress is that having a round 
waist and full round skirt with side sashes; another 
design has a pleated shooting-jacket with a gored skirt 
that has two deep pleatings covering the back bread ths, 
while the front bas a square-cornered apron, wrinkled, 
and reaching almost to the foot of the skirt. This 
apron has a bias fold on three sides of it, and falls on 
a very narrow pleating below. 

B, L. K.—A black silk suit for spring will look well 
made with a basque and a skirt like that just described 
to“D. L. C.,” with two pleatings behind, and the apron 
trimmed with beaded passementerie. The coat should 
be double-breasted, lined with thin lining silk, either 
Javender, red, black, or old gold, and interlined with 
soft flannel for warmth. You will not need any trim- 
ming but handsomely jetted buttons for such a gar- 
ment. Twenty yards will not be considered enough 
material by most dressmakers for such a silk suit, as 
they still require that quantity for a dress without an 
outside jacket.—We do receive postage stamps that are 
in good order in exchange for patterns. 

C,—Small silver vegetable dishes are in as good taste 
as, and more serviceable than, china. The dress of a 
waiter in a private family does not differ from the con- 
ventional black suit, with white neck-tie and white cot- 
ton gloves, 

Consranoy.—The article on wedding costumes pub- 
lished in Bazar No, 15, Vol. X., gives answers to most 
of your inquiries, which we have not space to repeat. 

_ Lhe gentleman's friends should call on the lady as soon 
as the engagement is announced, which call she may 
return in his company or with one of her family. Ca- 
nonical weddings are celebrated before noon. 

Manta.—The engraving of Gainsborough’s “Musi- 
dora” was published in Bazar No. 7, Vol. X. 

C, E. B.—Mrs. Spofford’s story, “‘ The Brocade,” was 
published in Harper's Bazar No. 28, Vol. IV. 

G, E. 8.—The star marks the beginning of a pattern 
figure, and is used where a pattern is to be repeated 
one or more times in the course of the round, A pat- 
tern figure which begins with *, usually ends with the 
clause, “‘ Repeat from *.” 

Viorer.—When the reception takes place immediate- 
ty after the wedding, you can discriminate between 
particular friends whom it is convenient to entertain 
and those invited to the church. If simple calling 
cards are sent, you should include all invited to the 
ceremony whose acquaintance you wish to continue. 

A Hoosirr.—You will be apt to find all classes, from 
the highest to the lowest, at Manhattan Beach. 

Srurm.—Ladies go in walking dress, with bonnets, 
to four-o’clock teas, invitations to which do not re- 
quire an acceptance if you attend; otherwise send 
your visiting-card. 

Gu.xs.—The article on palmistry to which you refer 
was published in Harper's Bazar No. 7, Vol. VII. You 
can obtain the number by remitting the price, 10 cents, 

Op Sunscriser.—Your periodicals will be addressed 
as you may direct, whether to the head or the individ- 
ual members of your family. 

Mrrzeeim.—We can not possibly undertake to tell 
you how to carry on your business. 

Armrntus.—You had better address the gentleman 
directly for particulars of his family, which we should 
not feel at liberty to give, even if we knew them. 

Jostz.—The popular poem, “ Our Own,” beginning, 

“Tf I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind would trouble my mind 

That I said when you went away,” 
was written by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, for Harper’s 
Bazar, in 1874, and published in No. 11, Vol. V. This 
poem has so often been copied without credit, that its 
origin seems to be generally forgotten.—We can not 
undertake to vouch for individuals, or to decide upon 
the merits of a lady’s handwriting. 

A Frrenp to tHe “ Bazar.”—We can not find the 
paragraph you mention. 

Oxy Sunsoriser.—When a lady asks a gentleman to 
escort her, the carriage should wait at her own house, 
and not be sent for him. 

Fannie.—A gentleman may ask permission to call 
on a lady, or she may invite him to do so. It is an un- 
warrantable liberty for him to presume to call without 
a special invitation. 

Ameria.—Read the above answer. You should, of 
course, write your friend’s friend to call again if you 
wish to continue his acquaintance. 

M. F. B.—We know of no book that teaches the an- 
gular English.chirography. A writing-master will be 
your best guide, if you can not teach yourself. In our 
opinion, which you ask, this style of penmanship is nei- 
ther as legible nor as pretty as an elegant round hand. 
We have repeatedly said that we do not undertake to 
judge of the merits of our correspondents’ handwriting, 

Sunsoriser.—Satin stitch is worked in a succession 
of close stitches lying side by side, and completely cov- 
ering the material ; it is worked over and under so that 
both sides of the work look alike, the needle being 
bronght out on one side exactly on the outline, carried 
across and down on the other. The direction of the 
stitch depends somewhat on the shape of the figure 
to be worked, and is always clearly shown in the illus- 
trations in the Bazar. 

Ki. H. K.—Direetions for transferring the designs to 
both light and dark materials were given in Bazar No. 
48, Vol. XIIL The edges of Canton flannel curtains 
may be turned down and fastened with coarse silk in 
a fancy stitch, as herring-bone or cross-seam; or, if 
the hem is not desired, can be finished with heavy 
cord, with galloon or gimp, or overcast in button-hole 
stitch. The edge of a table-cover is similarly finished, 
with or without the addition of a tassel at each corner, 
or else is bordered with fringe. 


WORTH ATTENDING TO AT ONCE. | THE GOVERNMENT CHEMIST’S RE- 


Ir your wife does not already know about the 
“Automatic” or “No Tension” Sewing Machine, 
trial at home can be arranged. Ladies careful 
of health, and appreciating the best, will now 
have no other. Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 
658 Broadway, New York.—[Adv.] . 


Rixer’s Cream of Roses is harmless, delicate, 
beautiful in effect, easy of application, made suita- 
ble to all complexions, really beneficial to the skin, 
and reasonable in price. What more can any one 
ask? 50 cts. per bottie. Riker & Son, Druggists, 
353 Sixth Avenue, sole manufacturers.—[ Com. ] 


DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and all 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, Spring 
Waters, etc., are employed. Send for Circular.—[Adv.]} 


Tur highest priced and most simple Baking Powder 
made is Hanford’s None Such, made at Syracpse, N. Y. 
It is said no chemist has been uble to find anything in 
it but the finest Soda and pure Cream Tartar.—[Com.,] 


Coryine Wuert..—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly in- 


from the mppieenects with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the ——— of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until stron: 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette, 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonvon, Ene. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


ERICAN WONDER PEA 


Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 Inches), Re- 
quires no Cushing, Exquisite Flavor. 

Acknowled; by all to be the best and earliest grown. 

Editor of part ides Agriculturist says :“* Very eurly, productive 
and good; quality not to be surpassed,” 

CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called 
“ American Wonder,” send to us and get the genuine Bliss’ Amer- 
ican Wonder. Observe our fac-simile on every package. 

Prices.—One-fourth pint package, 20 cents; pint, 65 cents, 


1.25; by mail, post-paid. 
Oar Mai Bnet, Fen Pail particulars, mailed free, 


EsTABLISHED 1845, 


300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
‘With arishly colored plate of a ma 4 of Pansies, and a descrip- 
tive priced list of 2,000 varieties of Frowem and Vaoerrante 
seeds—with much useful information upon their culture—150 

mailed to all applicants enclosing 10 cents, which can be 
leducted from first order for seeds. 
Address, B, BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. - 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1"* Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
G R i [ 10 N Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 


27, rue Rambutean, Paris. 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 


CconRsEat 
SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
tar IS NOT EXCELLED. 

Reeentimprovementsadd much 

i to its already extensive populari- 

4 ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 

‘sale by all leading jobbers and 

4retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON &CO., 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies for the sale of our Cut Paper Patterns 
throughout the United States. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


EAD the new book The Canary—mating, breeding, 
care, a ug nae eg Handsomely bound 
and illustrated. Sold everywhere. 5c. ; by mail, 28c. 
Stneoxr Graver Paper Co., Pub’s, 582 Hudson St., N.Y. 


PORT ON BAKING POWDERS. 

Tue recent publication of the report giving 
the comparative merits of various Baking Pow- 
ders, according to tests made by the Government 
Chemist, has induced some of the manufacturers 
of brands whose inferiority was thus brought to 
light to resort to various means and publications 
in order to rid themselves of the results of that 
unfavorable exposition of their inferiority. 

That the public may fully understand the 
matter, and to avoid any misconception arising 
out of statements of our competitors, seeking to 
break the force of the report, I herewith subjoin 
the main part of the report, in which the com- 
parative values are correctly given. 

Dr. Love’s tests were made to determine what 
brands are the most economical to use; and, as 
their capacity lies in their leavening power, tests 
were directed solely to ascertain the available 
gas of each powder. 


Available Gas. Compara- 

Name of the Cubic inches per tive worth 
Baking Powders. each ounce Powder. per Ib. 
“Royal” (cream tartar powder)..127.4 50 cts. 
“ Rumford’s” (phosphate) fresh..122.5 48 “ 
- Fo Old... 32:7 38 % 
“Hanford’s None Such”........121.6 473% “ 
PS RAARGIMED a =. chapt-crepss scien 6.0508 117.0 46 
“Charm” (alum powder)....... 116.9 46 “ 
“ Amazon” (alum powder)...... 111.9 44 * 
“Cleveland’s” (short weight $#0z).110.8 43 “ 
SAR 0 iin ates cetoina Sa seraieoe® 106.8 42 “ 
Price 8 Creat 6 cstc ies ase 5 102.6 40 “ 
“ Lewis’s Condensed”,......... 98.2 88} “ 
“ Andrews’s Pearl”....... 4 93.2 386% “ 
“ Hecker’s Perfect”........... - 92.5 36 * 


The Government Chemist also adds: “I regard 
all alum powders as very unwholesome. Phos- 
phate and Tartaric Acid powders liberate their 
gas too freely in process of baking, or under 
varying climatic changes suffer deterioration.” 

It is proper to state that all the powders ex- 
amined were from the open market, and that the 
original labels were in every case broken by Dr. 
Love himself. He also informs me that he him- 
“self purchased the can of Royal Baking Powder 
at the store of Park & Tilford. 

I have only to add that for 20 years the Roy- 
al Baking Powder has been before the public, 
and it is to-day the standard for purity and ex- 
cellence throughout the world. Because of its 
intrinsic merit and by virtue of honorable enter- 
prise, the Royal Baking Powder has taken this 
rank; and I am, therefore, not surprised to find 
adventurers in the business, anxious to assume 
their preparations to be its equal. 


J. ©. HOAGLAND, 
President Royal Baking Powder Company. 
New York, February 17th, 1881. 
47 CHOICE PIECES, 24 CTS. 
With Complete Words and Music. 
The usual price of sheet music 18 35 cents per piece; atthat 
price the above 47 pieces would cost $16.55. ie high cost 
of musicis due to the few sold of each piece and the large dis- 
count made to dealers. In order to introduce our musicinto 
every household. we will send 24 Beautiful ee and 23 
Charming Instrumental Pieces, by the best American and 
Foreign ocnpas rs, for only 24 sents, to Pay atest : % 
ot ey are printed on heav. 
Lamas by. such Aahanee ve gavare's bargain will probab! ts 


never again occur. Address, TRACY & Co., 28: 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


BENTLEY BROS. 


HAVE PERFECTED A NEW 


EMBROIDERY FRAME 


For working pieces of any size. Convenient, neat, 
portable, and cheap. Call and see it, at 


856 BROADWAY, opposite Domestic Building. 


CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

<x Recommended by our best 
S' RY hysicians as not injurious to 

ct0RY Ff Ch 


ealth. For sale by icam 

gp! Corset Co. ,67 Wash: ngion ’ 

RANTED ©R Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 


wanted in all parts of the 


DESIGNS FOR ART 
NEEDLEWORK. 


A list of over 200 Hand Colored Designs for the South 
Kensington Stitch sent to any address on application to 
S.W. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


IN WILLOW AND WOOD, 
AN UMBRELLA PROTECTS 
FROM SUN OR RAIN. 
Beware of Imitations. 
Senp ror Crrocrar To 
L. P. TIBBALS 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Next Block above Stewart's. 


PICTURE FRAMES. It 
will surety pay you to write 
for my Illustrated Catalogue 
(free) of styles and prices, 


8. H. MacEtwaun, Mfr., 202 & 204 Wabash Av., Chicago 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 

, Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular. address 


iss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York, 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
And BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


The iatest novelties in Front Pieces from $1 00 
upward. 


Marie Antoinette Switches, all long hair, 
= the hair for front and back, from $6 00 each 
upward. 


Gray Hair a Specialty. 
Hair taken in Exchange. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, a ag 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face Powders, in 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per box. 


Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue, “‘ How to be 
Beautiful.” free of charge, 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Avenue. 


Art in Carpetings. 
W.& J.SLOANE 


Have now in stock a choice selection 
of all grades of Carpetings. 

Designs prepared expressly to their 
order, to suit the newest and most 
popular styles of furnishing. i 


ALSO, A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF 


ORIENTAL RUGS AND EMBROIDERIES, 


To which they invite the special atten- 
tion of connoisseurs of 


DECORATIVE ART. 
649, 651, and 655 Broadway, N. Y. 
MORE THAN 100 STYLES OF THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 


size, popular! 

Y RGAN, at only 
CONCERT ORGA 
STYLES 


and 

SON & HA 
BEST IN THE WO 
AWARDS for pEmon' 


the 
RLD, having won HIGHEST 
STRATED SUPERIORITY at EVERY 
ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S EXHIBITIONS ror 
being the only American organs which 


have b found thy of such at any. 
ave been found wor le 

ost tL OGURS and PRICE L 
ree. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont 


t., BOSTON ; 46 East 14th St. (Union Square), NEW 
YORK; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


)  Theunparalleled success of 
Pez this Nye addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and last, though by no means least, 

La the DECIDED IMPROVED 
ui? APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 


They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 


are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Bein; ie of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT 
out of wave. One grand feature i ey have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing awa: 
with crimping pins and the ger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her i beauty and the 
o} Seno of her friends. RICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of Pees To be had ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


BUIST’S 
GARDEN 


are ree oot for tne’ 
wth. Best e 
jerchiant’! BCA . 
never Ja’ 
Late pp and care in theta 
. ‘ + 
Bootie lamens clostetbmandti 
BUIST’S CARDEN MAND. 
Wie re Price Ourrent for Merchants o. 
NOBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, Philade 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Wy fe ed a Bs) 


So.oBr ALL DEALERS TorouGHour ne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878, 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 


rap For Sale by Grocers. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian's Specific is the only unfailin; 
remedy for removing radically and nee. 
annoying distigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without iniering the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


100 Resa se a renee 
ver Fir, ae sea vert yy 


Prettiest toeanand most basntita 
NORTHFO! 


i’eolors, ever sold. 
HD CARD FACTORY, Northford, Conn, 


| 


Cc 


= _ 
Hosted by KS OO 
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iss JONES 180) WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


SPRING GOODS OPENING. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. (AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS, 
BOYS’ SUITS. 


OVO SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. 7 OU cROCKERY. 
SILKS. 0 OG Gama. 


« JONES %, 


x x 


| Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue | | 


| AND 
| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


*°, JONES ..~ 


x 


SHOES. Q 0 LACES. 
CARPETS. “U) O GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY-O co” sonostmry. 
rurniturE. [5 A os MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. V Genre? Fornisuwa Q’ps. 


~ Mail Orders receive Special Attention. _ 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES imi ious. JONES 


and 19th St. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


BLACK GOODS, 
A large purchase of 45-inch ALL-WOOL BLACK 
FRENCH CAMELETTE, 
AT T5c., 85c., AND $1 PER YARD; 

WORTH FULLY 20 PER CENT. MORE. 
44-inch ALL-WOOL BLACK CAMEL’S-HAIR BUNT- 
INGS at 75 cents per yard; the same quality as SOLD 
LAST SUMMER AT $1. 


FRENCH HAND-MADE UNDER- 
GARMENTS. 

An invoice of five cases of these goods received di- 
rect from Paris, in which we offer very great induce- 
ments to purchasers, We enumerate only a few 
specimen prices: 

EMBROIDERED BANDED CHEMISES as low as 
75 cents each ; - to the finest goods imported. 

EMBROIDERED SACQUE CHEMISES as low as 


80 cents each. 
$ 1 SLR NIGHT DRESSES from $1 75 to 

7 each. 

GREAT BARGAINS IN LINEN CHEMISES, OF 
WHICH WE HAVE A LARGE ASSORTMENT, AT 
poate LAST YEAR’S PRICES FOR COTTON 

OODS. 


Samples and Catalogues sent on request. 


48 East 14th St, 845 & 847 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year........+¢.0+05 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year...... orescacsencertt 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ...... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Marrer’s MAGAziIne..... 
Harver’s Werk ty. 
Hanrper’s Bazar... 
Harevrr’s Magazin 
Harper’s WeEKiy.. 


Harrre’s MaGazine 
Harper's Bazar... 
Harrrr’s WrEkiy. 
Harrer’s Bazan....... 


- 70 
**} One Year......2ss00: 7 00 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
“foney Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


“ANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
* containing works of Travel, 

* Fiction, at prices ranging 

ser, Fall list of Har- 

ry will be fornished 

Harper & Brorurrs, 


aLOGUE, comprising the 
and four thonsand volumes, 
.« on receipt of Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
oo PRE in ee 


FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE. 
Over 800 Fresh and true to ¢ BEST 
cent pkts, fi 

ced list 


varieties. s 
home-grown and cents 


e to nam 
and imported. § ‘or 2 
10 cent pkts. for 5 cents, etc. See m; Seeres 
Verb: ieee 3 
eres Copy ee 
LL TT ee 


ORGAN $30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 


Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 
Daniel F, Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


5 CHROMOS, name in new type, 10e. by mail, 
40 Agts.Samples,10c, U.S.Carp Co., Northford,Ct, 
50 Lithographed Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10¢. 
Name in fancy type. Conn.Canp Co,, Northford, Ct. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two ailke, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Near Bleecker Street, 


KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 
SILK SUITS. 


We have just procured the greatest bargain in this 
line ever offered. 

THESE GOODS ARE MADE OF PURE SUMMER 
SILKS IN CHECKS AND STRIPES, IN BLUES, 
BROWNS, MAROONS, AND STEELS. 

THE MATERIAL IS THE SAME AS IS SOLD 
AT 7 CTS. PER YARD. 

THERE ARE NO OLD PATTERNS. 

THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST CUSTOM 
WORK, AND THE STYLES ARE THE LATEST 
IN THE MARKET. 

THE PRICE IS 


$14.89. 


WE GUARANTEE THEIR REGULAR VALUE 
TO BE NOT LESS THAN $25. 

They are superior to the suits offered lately by 
other houses at $18. 

The number is limited, and as orders are fast com- 
ing in through the daily papers, we cannot send them 
otherwise than C.O.D. 

The sizes range from 82 to 40. 

You will never have such an opportunity again. 

Send for Catalogue. 


MY COLLEGE DAYS, 


ROBERT TOMES, M.D. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


A very entertaining book has Dr. Robert Tomes 
made out of his academic reminiscences on both sides 
of the ocean. * * * We advise our readers to make 
acquaintance with the interesting little volume as 
soon as may be. Mr. Tomes writes with ease and 
point, and his numerous anecdotes are very well told. 
There are glimpses in his pages of not a few persons 
of celebrity, and accounts of manners and customs on 
both sides of the ocean forty years or more ago, which 
will both surprise and amuse.—N, Y. Mail. 

The huge watermelon is not to be compared with 
a mellow peach or a luscious Seckel pear that can be 
covered in the hand; and the mammoth octavo is 
often outdone in the capacity to entertain by some 
insignificant sixteenmo that can be dropped easily 
into a coat pocket. Mr. Tomes’s modest recital of 
the recollections of his college days belongs in this 
creditable category. * * * Not many old tomes are so 
interesting as old Mr. Robert Tomes in his recollec- 
tions of his college days. To misuse Dr. Dexter's 
motto: “In these old Tomes live the old times.” * * * 
It relates events and incidents, the like of which have 
happened to hundreds and thousands of us, but its 
style is so simple and straightforward, and its subject 
is so constantly interesting because so constantly 
within the limits of our own experience, that to read 
the first page is to follow it to the end.—The Literary 
World, Boston. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tar Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 


Th 
cured, and allmay be. For sale byall 


>< —— 
Bow,Mottd,;Ghromo, Horse Shoe,Scrolls &c.Cards, 
50 with name, in Case 10¢, F.W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 


Happy Day, Chromo, Luce, &c., Cards, with name 
3 Pp case, 10c.’ H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 


) A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
$7 Outfit free. Address Trux & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 


Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
53 Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet, Jap- 
anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills, Northford,Ct. 


‘The mos 
he age. It will play any tune in a melodious and 


pan by a child as wellas by a 
social gatherings of any description, p! 


§ jeasing manner, 
ifficult and simple music produced in a masterly style, and it can be 
rson and will furnish music 

hour after hour, without 


NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


SPRING SILES. 


Are now exhibiting a fine selection of Plain 

and Figured Corahs and Foulards, Plain and 

Checked Louisines, Egyptian Bayadéres, &c. 
Also, 

An early opening of Plain and Fancy Dress 

Goods, Linen Lawns, Batistes, Xc., &c. 


Broadway & [9th St. 


AVE MONE 


by sendingfor our new F ASHIUN GUIDE, 
sien 


combined 


Tlustra 


‘y 


Sx 
Street, 


VENING ENTERTAINMENTS.—A Collection of 

4 Plays, Charades, Seep riry tateg Works, Amuse- 

ments, &c., price 15 cts. Little Plays for Little People, 

80 cts. Parlor Amusements for the Young Folks, 30 

cts. Mailed on receipt of price. Send orders to P. O, 
Box 3410, New York. Catalogues of Plays free. 


oeTER HENDERSON 


y 


ory tm USSER & CO., 300 Grand 
N. Y. City. Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege of returning. 


y SELL 


. 


FORTHE 


A/p z , y ay J 
A CLer He nae rwaony Oy. 
85 CORTLANDT. ST., NEW YORK. 


3 ‘LOVELY Moss Rose and Ass’t Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. A 82-col. meg Sey Free with 
every order, Amerrtoan Carp Co., West Haven, Conn. 
$5 t $90 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


AO Landscape, Chromo Cards, &c., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt-Hdge Cards,10c. Clinton & Co, North Haven,Ct. 


q A warm iron passed over 
fF NI the back of these PAPERS 
*\™ TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, Ini- 
tial Letters, and Braiding. 
i Supplied by all 
| ZEPHYR WOOL STORES. 
Three books of Patterns 
p sent, post free, on receipt 
B of Ten Cents. 

392 Broadway,N.Y. 
Supplied at Wholesale by 
B. ULMANN & C€O., 

96 and 98 Grand St., N.Y. 


50 All Gold, Chromo, and Lit’g Cards (no 2 alike), 
Nanre.On, 10c. Cioron Bxos., Clintonville, Ct. 


9 All large new. Chromo Cards, the prettiest 1jou ever 
saw, withname,i0c. Nassau Carp Co.Nassau,N. Y. 


P LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c, Catalogues sent free 4 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 5 Beek an St., N.Y, 


$5. The Wonderful: Mechanical Pianocette. $5. 


t marvellous mechanical invention of, 


———— 


any knowledge of music being required hg operation, The most 


‘wonderful of all musical inventions; a machine which in a purely me- 
chanical manner produces any kind of music, Waltzes, Polkas, Marcb: 
&c., &c., without any practice or knowledge of music whatever; in thi 
respect far superior to any music-box, for there is no limit whatever to 
the number of tunes it will p The perforations in a flexible strip 
produce the effect. It has just my perce (the accompanying cut 
showing it inits improved form), and is having tho largest sale ever ob- 
tained by a musicalinstrumentin the country. It has fine black walnut 
cases, highly decorated, the notes or bars (the music producers) are met- 


r 
the tuneis played perfectly. It would be one of the most ap oo 
sicalinstrument. Its execution is admirable, and its capacity or capability almost unlim- 
faster than any musical instrument everinvented. The musicts fine, and CHUSETES 6 6 price of the 
fis oniy ®Sp incl: aselection of populertunes. Address, The MASSACHU,; “> 
ashington St., » Mass., U.S. A., Sole Manufacturers. _— 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


MADAME DE STAEL: a Study of her Life and 
Times. The First Revolution and the First Em- 
pire. Ase. Srevens, LL.D. With Two Por- 
traits. Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


IL. 

THE CHINESE: Their Education, Philosophy, and 
Letters. By W. A. P. Marrrs, D.D., LL.D. Presi- 
dent of the Tungwen College, Peking. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

Til. 


INDEX TO HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classified. 
Volumes I. to LX. Inclusive. From June, 1850, to 
June, 1880. Compiled by Cuartes A. Durrer. Svo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 

IV. 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 
Forney, while he was Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, Editor of the Organ of the Democratic Party 
(The Washington Daily Union) from 1851 to 1855, 
and Editor of the Organ of the Republican Party 
ite Washington Daily Chronicle) from 1862 to 1868. 

olume IL 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Vv. 


THE LIFE OF CICERO. By Anruony Tro.iops. 

Inu Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 
vi. 

A CENTURY OF DISHONOR. A Sketch of the 
United States Government’s Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. By H. H., Author of “ Verses,” 
“Bits of Travel,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Vil. 

SHAKSPERE:; a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. 
By Epwarp Downern, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Dublin, Vice-Presi- 
dent of ‘The New Shakspere Society.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. pers 

I. 


ISLAND LIFE; or, The Phenomena and Causes of 
Insular Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision 
and attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological 
Climates. By Aurrep Russet Wataor, Author of 
“The Malay Archi mw “ Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Animals,” &c. With Illustrations and Maps. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00, , 

x. 


THE HUMAN RACE, and Other Sermons. Preached 
at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late 
Rev. Freperiok W. Rosexrson, M.A., Incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


x. 

DR. SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS. Tlios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an 
Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henny Soutir- 
mann, Author of “Troy and its Remains,” ‘* My- 
cene,” &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes. 
With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Ilustrations, Im- 
perial Svo, Uluminated Cloth, $12 00. 


XI. 
PASTORAL DAYS; or, Memories of a New England 
Year. By W. Hamu-ron Ginson. Superbly Ilustra- 
ted. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges,$7 50. 


XII. 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished 
Journals and Correspondence. By Dr.W. G. Biarxie. 
With Portrait and Map. Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


XIII. 

KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea. By Avexanpern Wittiam Kinoiakr. 
Vol. IV., The Winter Troubles, now ready, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the first three volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 each.) 

XIV. 

OUTY ; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Endurance. By Samuet Suu.rs, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, 
$100. (Uniform with Self-Help, Character, and Thrift, 
by the same author, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume.) 
Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

XV. 

CHARLES JAMES FOX. The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. ao GrorGr Orro TREVELYAN, 
Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50. Also, 
iu the Franklin Square Library, 15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sunrise. A Story ofthese Times. By Wrui1aMm Biaox. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 4to, Paper, 15 ceuts. 


Asphodel. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents, 


Under Life’s Key, and other Stories. By Mary Crot. 
Hay. 15 cents. a 


trated. $1 25. 
Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Watracr: 
$1 50, 


Better than Good. By Annie E. Riprey. 15 cents. 
The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 10 cents. 
The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. C. J. Emoart. 20 cents. 
Little Pansy. By Mrs. Ranvourn. 20 cents. 


Washington Square. By Henry James, Jr. Ilus- 


Dr. Wortle’s School. By Antnony Trou.ore. 15 cts. 
The Rebel of the Family. ‘By E. Lynn Liyton. 20 cts. 
Love and Life. By Cuantorre M. Yonex. 15 cents. 
A Confidential Agent. By Janes Payn. 15 cents. 
Endymion. By the Earl of Bkaconsririp, 15 cents. 


He that Will Not when He May. By Mrs, Ouresant. 
15 cents, 


From the Wings. By B. H. Buxron, 15 cents. 


t2” Harrer & Brornens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


C2” Harrer’s Cararoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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THE LAW OF COMPENSATION. 


1, For instance, Heaven has endowed this young person with great Wealth, some Beauty, but oh, such bad Grammar! 2. While here is one passée, poor, and pug-nosed, but who talks like the back part of a Dictionary. 
8, Maud Muller, who sighed to be the Wife of the Justice of the Peace merely because he made a fine appearance on horseback— 4, Just ought to have seen what a disagreeable Old Pill he was in the Domestic Circle, 
5, And here you have one of the Stupidest Bores ever was, but the very Man to go to if you want to borrow money. 
TIA Some ple are never satisfied, never contented 
FACETIZ. always “on the grumble.” Mr. Penhecker has no 


In the peed of life you will find many lova- 
ble souls, many happy ones, and some whose mir- 
sion it is to make others happy; you will find the 
bitter cynic and the professional dead-beat. Cher- 
ish the lovable, cultivate the happy, honor the hu- 
morist, tolerate the pessimist, but kick—kick as 
you never kicked before—kick as you never kicked 
behind—kick the dead-beat. 


ee 7 Ry 
“How do you keep out of quarrels ?” asked o1.€ 
friend of another. 
“Oh, easily enough,” was replied. ‘If aman gets 
augry. with me, I let him have all the quarrel to 


himself.” 


Unsuccessful real-estate dealers are unlike post- 
office clerks in that while the former can’t sell, the 


sons depending ae him for expensive education 
and putting out in the world. He has, however, 
half a dozen unmarried daughters. 

Mrs. P., looking round the family tea table, de- 
clares proudly that for her part she is quite con- 
tent; in her dear daughters she possesses ample re- 
sources.” UP a : 

“Yes,” says Penhecker, pores f in his sharp way, 
“ but we are not able to husband them.” 


“My dear, what makes you always yawn?” 
The wife exclaimed, her temper gone— 
“Ts home so dull and dreary ?” 
‘Not so, my love,” he said—‘‘ not so; 
But man and wife are one, you know, 
And when alone I’m weary.” 
ce: ees 


latter cancel. , 


Charles Edward swung on the garden gate, 
Waiting for ‘Liza Jane, 

When he felt the force of a number eight, 

eard a voice explain. 

In tones that were both loud and gruff: 
“I think you'd better travei ; 

You've hung around here long enough; 
Here you can’t strike pay gravel ; 

But as you're poor as a spring sheep 
In cold and stormy weather, 

Vil ae you a raise to help you keep 
Sole and body together.” 


eee 
A Glasgow citizen staying at a London hotel med- 
itated an early walk one morning. He called to a 


When a married woman buys a pug-dog for a low 
price, she gets a bargain, and her husband gets some- 


thing to boot. 


Said Brown, “‘ Smith won’t have so soft a thing 
as he has had.” 
- “T don’t know,” rons Robinson ; “he'll have a 
soft thing so long as he doesn’t lose his head.” 


——_—_—>———— 
Why isa spendthrift’s purse like a thunder-cloud ? 
—Because it is continually light’ning. 
——_—_>——_—_ 


An Irish father, con ‘ing of being constantly 
ill-used by his sons, , ' There is no affection in 
any one of them but little Larry. He és a good son. 
He never strikes me when I am down.” 


tidy servant who was tripping down stairs, ‘* Fesh Ay? , ~~ The bailiff who went to seize the poor cobbler’s 
ma shoon, lassie.” b Wy re , Nx <7 : i P 
, ot AM AA Y all, was not satisfied when the poor man handed 

stood, dt lengths seplion: oT Dont talle French but <- SERRE ‘ himn one of his tools, saying, “Depart and take my 
T'll send Louis.” : FIAT EXPERIMENTUM. awl. re 

. ) ‘ Master Tommy. ‘ Mother dear, do you think Oscar would save a little girl’s life if she fell into the water?” “Punning is the lowest form of all wit,” said one 
ioe eat neta s Hae ros tent oat f Motier. I dare say. he would, dear. pes Rr ip. spauater, weagoiees * And therefore the foun- 
de foie gras toa farmer in his locality, who, in ac- ASTER LOMMY. h, then, mother dear, do frow Lotsy in. Ation 0) Ww 
knowlelging with much gratitude the receipt of the : 
delicacy, assured the donor that since his wife had A young lady who went out to India with matrimonial 


da her chilblains with the salve, she had ex- | intent, and returned single, said if she had been a hit there, 
perienced the greatest possible relief. she would not have becu a miss here. 


ea. 


ML Poe 


A COLLECTOR BOLD, 
Cortecror or Retics. “There, sir, is the Nose off one of the most celebrated Statues in Europe. I secured 


it myself.”’ Frienp. ‘But it must have ruined the statue.” Lapy. ‘Yes, my child, you can clean it off. But whom have you got to help you?” 
CoLtecror or Retics. “ Ah, but you don't reflect what a addition it is to my collection !” Voice From_THE Dertus, ‘I's his Partner, ma’am., He does the ee an’ I do the fell 
Hosted by OO (ea 
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AN ALLEGORICAL REVIVAL | tertains the nobility and gentry of England. The 


By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


PNHE upper-ten of London, though having the 
name of being among the most exclusive and 


obdurate aristocracies in the world, do neverthe- | 


less condescend to be entertained. by persons be- 
low them in the social scale. Mr, Freake, of 
Cromwell House, now one of the wealthiest men 
in town, began life in a humble way; some go so 
far as to say he was assistant in a suburban pub- 
lic-house ; another and more creditable story is 
that he was a common house-painter. Whatever 
his start, he invested his savings wisely, and at 
present owns the greater part of South Kensing- 
ton, the most fashionable part of the city. His 
wife, a Jady somewhat his junior in years, and 
undoubtedly his superior in birth, has for several 
years past been in the habit of giving entertain- 
ments on a grand scale, To these gatherings 
the great in name and rank are invited, and they 
accept the invitation, A quondam pot-boy en- 


Say 
| Ag chet eae ro” 


Fig. 1.—Camen’s-uatrr anp Souk Dress. 
Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 4, Double 
Page.)—Cut Patrrrn, No. 31 Basque, 
Over-Sktrt, anp WALKt Kirt, 20 
Crests Eacn.—[For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs, 44-53.] 


Fig. 2.—Drrss ror Gin rrom 
5 ro 9 Years o1rp.—Cour Par- 


Crnts.—(For pattern and de- 


situation in America would have nothing strange 
in it; here, it strikes one as a bit of ironic com- 
edy. Why do these people go? Do they scent 
the approaching cataclysm"that is to subvert so- 
ciety, and do they wish to make friends of those 
who may get the upper hand of them ten years 
hence? At all events, the carriages of Lady Vere 
de Vere, of Lord Tomnoddy, of the Earl and 
Countess of Bareacres, stop the way at Cromwell 
House as often as there is an entertainment there, 
and the titled personages troop into the marble 
entrance-hall and up the carved staircase, to shake 
hands with a short, compact lady of fifty, hand- 
somely dressed, and with a small, robust, white- 
haired man of sixty-five, with a short aquiline 
nose in’ the middle of ‘a round, good-humored 
face—the host and hostess. Thence ‘they pass 
on to their chairs in the theatre beyond—a finely 
decorated room, capable of seating three hundred 
people in rows ‘one above another: at the higher 
end is an organ; along the sides lofty curtained 


Fig. 3.—Drerss ror 
Girt From 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 
For description 
see Supplement. 


TERN, No. 8047; Prior 25 


scription see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 20-23.] 


French windows open into a conservatory. Aft- 
er the performance, whatever it be, is over, the 
audience disperse to re-assemble in the supper- 
room, where a superb collation is waiting to be 
eaten, They finally congratulate Mr. and Mrs. 
Freake’ on the success of their undertaking, and 
so drive home again, meditating on the levelling 
tendencies of the age. 

There is, no doubt, a long and interesting histo- 
ry of social intrigue behind all this, into which 
we can not enter. But Mrs. Freake is evidently 
no ordinary’ woman. If she has ambition, she 
has talent and generalship as well. Her. enter- 
tainments are never commonplace; they have 
something new and noticeable about them. Were 
it otherwise, they probably would not have such 
vogue ; for, after all, in angling for Personages, 
the plebeian fisher must use superior bait. Mrs. 
Freake is never unequal to the occasion. In the 
first place, she’ reconnoitres among her literary 
and artistic acquaintances. Having secured their 
co-operation, she next enlists the support of the 
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Fig. 4.—CasumEere 
Mornino Gown. 


For description 
see Supple- 
ment. 


MERE Mornine Gown. 


see Supplement, No. VIL., 
Figs. 40-43, 


Fig. 5.—Fovunarp anp Casi 


For pattern and description 


reigning beauties and’ special celebrities, male 
and female. Now the entertainment is organized 
and ‘the programme drawn up, and ultimately 
comes the issue of invitations. “ Mr. and Mrs. 
F’, request the honor’ of So-and-so’s presence, not 
to dine, or to dance, or to talk scandal or poli- 
ties, but to view such and such a spectacle, writ- 
ten or arranged by such and such distinguished 
authors or artists, and presented by such and such 
well-known amateur-public ladies and gentle- 
men. The device is sagacious, and it succeeds, 
Last year, for example, we had a series of tab- 
leaux from the novels of Walter Scott. The 
scenes and costumes were arranged and selected 
by the foremost artists of London—Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Millais, Poynter, Sant, Fildes, Bough- 
ton, and the rest—and the parts were taken by 
such celebrities as Mrs. Langtry, Mrs, Cornwallis 
West, Miss Williams, and a score of others better 
known here than in New York. This was got up 
for the benefit of a charity; tickets were sold at 
a guinea to the select few, the princes and prin- 


Pig. 6.—Twinrep Woon anp Sick Mipsurp- 
MAN Surt.—Baocx.—[For Front, see Page 
180.]—Cur Parrern, No, 3048; Basqur, 

r sicrrt, AND WarKine Sarr, 20 

ents Eacu.—[For pattern and description 

see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-8.] 
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cesses all went, and eighteen hundred pounds 
were made by the successive representations, On 
each occasion the room was crowded to suffoca- 
tion. And I must admit that it was Well worth 
going to, as well for incidental as for direct rea- 
sons. You not only saw the “ Beauties” posed 
for inspection in a series of graceful and artistic 
pictures, but you sat shoulder to shoulder with 
the best society in London, and had the advantage 
of overhearing scraps of their intellectual and fas- 


tidious conversation, such as would satisfy your 


curiosity for good and all. 


No one was surprised to hear this winter that 


something of the same kind was to be again at- 
tempted. Being the “little season,” the pro- 


gramme was less magnificent, but it was promis- 


ing enough. We were to have an “allegory,” 


not from the banks of the Nile, but from the 
times of Queen Elizabeth—an emblematic dra- 


matic representation, including such characters 
as Father Christmas, Time, the Old and New Year, 


Will-o’-the-Wisp, and so forth, assumed by per- 
sons no less eminent than the esthetically beau- 


tiful Miss Williams, Mrs. Evans-Bell, Miss Ethel 
Coxon, writer of “ Monsieur Love,” Miss Graham, 
Miss Gilbert, sister of the dramatist, Mr. Colnaghi, 
Colonel Alexander, and several more. This time, 
however, the assistance of professional artists and 
authors was dispensed with, and it was announced 
that the entire allegory was written, the songs 
and music composed, and the dresses designed, by 
Mrs. Freake herself. This statement must be 
taken with a grain of salt. We know that she 
did not design the dresses, and that she composed 
the music to one song only; as to the poem itself, 
it is not too gross flattery to say that we think she 
may have written that. 

We drove to Cromwell House in a heavy rain, 
and were received by a double line of footmen, 
who ushered us to the cloak-room, and afterward 
passed us on from hand to hand until they landed 
us in the presence of our host and hostess, and 
thence we were conducted to our seats in the cen- 
tre of the great room, which was already nearly 
filled. It was an afternoon performance, and so 
the dresses were somewhat subdued; and the 
company, to tell the truth, seemed to be of a 
slightly mixed character: at least there were some 
half-dozen young women behind us whose speech 
and manners seemed suggestive rather of the 
basement than the first floor of society’s dwelling- 
place. 

But a great many people of real consideration 
were there : the indefatigable Oscar Wilde, for ex- 
ample, in a white waistcoat,a fur collar, black 
silk socks, and low pumps; the dignified wife of 
the Premier, Mrs. Gladstone, and her daughter ; 
the Misses Corkran, one an artist, the other a 
novelist; Mrs. Morel-Mackenzie, the handsome 
wife of the renowned throat doctor ; Miss Mary 
Robinson; the learned, poetic, and pretty, who 
brings out a translaticn of Greek poems inter- 
spersed with a few specimens of her own genius 
every season; Robert Browning, serene and cor- 
dial; Julian Hawthorne; Holman Hunt; Arthur 
Sullivan: in short, most of those famous or en- 
tertaining individuals whom one meets every- 
where—understanding that word, of course, in 
the sense of nowhere that is not somewhere. 
Meanwhile a young gentleman on the heights 
above us played the organ at intervals to en- 
courage conversation. At length a bell sound- 
ed, the few lights were turned out, leaving the 
room in darkness, and the heavy velvet curtains 
drew back to the music of a New-Year’s car- 
ol sung behind the scenes. Now was revealed 
an inner transparent frosted curtain. After a 
pause this veil was lifted, and we saw more plain- 
ly a moon-lit vista, snow-laden trees (real trees, 
but cotton snow) on each side, a rustic bridge 
and wintry hills in the background. And nowa 
piano struck up, the singing ceased, and a fan- 
tastic figure in a long-eared cap and party-colored 
garments, with a fool’s bauble in his hand, came 
capering forward, and introduced himself as the 
Lord of Misrule (Mr. Maclean). After a comic 
song and dance, to him entered Will-o’-the-Wisp 
(Mr. Colnaghi), carrying his beguiling lantern, 
from which issued a red gleam. 

But at this point an incident happened which 
was not on the programme. One of the sparks 
which Will-o’-the- Wisp was tossing about him in 
his grotesque dance with the Lord of Misrule fell 
upon a snow-drift in the side scene; it caught, 
and in another moment the scenery was in a 
blaze. There was a futile attempt to suppress 
the fire without attracting attention ; then there 
was a rush of actors and assistants on to the 
stage ; and then almost the whole of the audience 
rose in a panic, and surged toward the doors. In 
a few minutes more there would have been a ter- 
rible crush and scramble, and probably many peo- 
ple would have been injured. But by this time 
the expostulations of a number of sensible per- 
sons, added to the fact that the fire was evidently 
being got under, succeeded in arresting the tu- 
mult; and a little later, all danger being over, 
the audience slowly and suspiciously began to 
resume their seats. Mrs. Morel-Mackenzie had 
fainted, and Miss Corkran had run away at the 
first alarm, and only stopped when she reached 
the sidewalk outside the house, where the rain 
drove her in again. But except these, there were 
no casualties, and by-and-by the performance was 
allowed to proceed. 

The ladies of the cast now began to make their 
appearance, and were received with great ap- 
plause. They were attired in Grecian costumes— 
Crocus in saffron-colored silk ; Snow-drop in pale 
green; Snow and Hoar-frost in white cashmere, 
one with a soft diaphanous white veil, the other 
with a gleaming glittering one. The progress of 
the plot, which had begun to loiter a little, was 
here re-enforced by the entrance of King Christ- 
mas (Colonel Alexander) in a scarlet robe edged 
with snow-wreaths, a long white beard, and crown 
of holly. Of the dialogue which ensued, it will, 
perhaps, be enough to say that it led up to the 
entrance of Mrs. Evans-Bell, veiled in black gauze, 


leaning on a staff, and declaring in sepulchral 
tones that she was the Old Year at the point of 
dissolution. A tender parting scene between 
Will-o’-the-Wisp and her was interrupted by the 
appearance of Time, who, in the person of Miss 
Coxon, a tall and appalling figure, warned 1880 
to be off, and make way for 1881, who, as Miss 
Williams, in a white Greek dress, presently came 
in, and exchanged courtesies with all present. A 
general merry-making now ensued, and then the 
pretty New-Year made a poetical address to her 
allegorical companions and to the audience, and 
the curtain fell to the sound of much clapping of 
hands. It went up again, to allow the actors and 
actresses to make their final obeisance ; and then 
there were loud calls for “ Author!” to which 
Mrs. Freake, who had been sitting in the front 
row before the stage, responded by rising and 
courtesying as graciously as the narrow space in 
which she stood permitted. Then we crowded 
slowly off to the refreshments, exchanging greet- 
ings and comparing notes as we went along, and 
speculating on the probable consequences had the 
fire got a little better started. It appeared that 
there was a squad of professional firemen be- 
hind the stage, but these worthies sat still as in- 
terested spectators of the conflagration. Oscar 
Wilde declared that he had experienced a “ con- 
summate thrill; Mr. and Mrs. Freake acknowl- 
edged that they “felt uncomfortable” for a few 
minutes. In the retrospect, however, the acci- 
dent was very popular; and combined with paté 
de foie gras, Champagne, and jelly, sent us all 
home in the best of humors. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


Ne. 70 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
March 1, opens with a beautiful engraving of 
SaInT TIMOTHY as a bor, accompanied by an 
article from the Rr. REV. T. U. DUDLEY, Bishop 
of Kentucky, It also contains “ The Snow Ben,” 
one of W. O. STODDARD’S instructive and enter- 
taining stortes for boys ; “ Archie Kirk's Leap for 
Life,” a thrilling tale of the Hebrides, illustrated ; 
Chapter Twelve of “ Toby Tyler,” in which Toby 
meets with a great misfortune, illustrated ; a short 
article on “ Niagara falls in Winter,” with an 
exquisite full-page illustration by NW. HAMILTON 
Gipson ; “ Zhe Otter,” a natural history article, 
illustrated ; “A Whole Week,” a pretty story for 
little girls ; Chapler Five of “ Phil’s Fairies,” tl- 
lustrated ; a full page oS sliatatet “ Pinafore 
Rhymes”; “ Phantom Faces,” a winters evening 
amusement article by BELLLEW, tlustrated’; a full 
Post-office Box, which, among other attractions, 
contains an illustration that will please all boys ; 
poems and puzzles. 


NEW STORY BY MARY CECIL HAY. 


In the number of HARPUR’S WEEKLY for 
March 12 will be found the opening chapter of a 
new Serial Story by Mary Crct. Hay, entitled 

“INTO THE SHADE.” 
Miss Hav’s stories are always popular, and this 
one will be found to poss i the charm of style, 
delicacy of character-painting, and interest of plot 
which have made her name a favorite with the 
readers of England and America. 


F. W. ROBINSON’S NEW STORY. 


Our readers attention is invited to the powerful 
Serial Story, 
“WOMEN ARE STRANGE,” 
by the favorite novelist F, W. ROBINSON, author 
of “ Grandmother's Money,” “ Poor Humanity,” 
etc., which is begun in the present Number of the 
Bazar, and will be continued weekly until the end. 


MARCH HINTS. 


FNHE maiden Spring upon the plain Comes 

in a sun-lit fall of rain, sings Poesy. 
And though Truth, looking severely over her 
shoulder, might rewrite the lines, The maid- 
en Spring with tingling feet Slides down 
long ways of snowy sleet—what should it 
profit us? No matter if the soil be iron- 
bound, and the brooks still hushed in the 
white gravity of winter. When that shrewd 
damsel, March, whistles her way through 
leafless woods and desolate fields, crying, 
“Awake! awake!” no tree so held in icy 
thralldom that it shall not bend its head 
and swell its buds to answer her, not a pale 
tuft of grass so dead that it shall not feel 
the new life stirring at its roots. Already 
the nun-like arbutus sprinkles with incense 
the cold forest temples of the coast. In a 
little while a high-bred circle of wood-vio- 
lets will come thronging down the shelter- 
ed brooks to attend the first bird matinée 
of the season. Even now the crocuses have 
one eye open beneath the mould, and the 
flowering almonds will soon be wreathing 
themselves in pink. 

Thus early does Nature begin her prepara- 
tions for the summer holiday, to preen her- 
self in an ever-varying beauty for months to 
come. Nor is it too soon for us to decide on 
our way of accepting her lavish hospitality, 
and make ready our spirits to “go out and 
see her riches, and partake in her rejoicing 
with earth and heaven.” 


Other nations declare that we Americans 
have no genuine appreciation of natural 
scenery. We visit the regions of acknowl- 
edged sublimity and beauty, discharge fit 
adjectives at proper marks with neatness 
and unanimity, and feel that the popularity 
of the show is well earned. But it is the 
human element only for which we really 
care. The tomb of H&L Lo%sE, the grave of 
Keats, Kenilworth, St. Peter's, the dungeon 
of Chillon, the pomp of ancestral dignity, 
the decaying grandeur of systems of life and 
thought alien to our land and time, the won- 
ders of ancient wealth and immemorial art 
—these are dramatic, and strike the un- 
wonted Yankee with vivid force. But he 
seldom babbles o’ green fields, or goes out 
of his way for a prospect. 

To our critics, on the other hand, scenery 
is an unwearying delight. Perhaps it is be- 
cause so little of accessible Europe has been 
left by Art to Nature; because, as THACKE- 
RAY said of one, the familiar view is so rich 
that it seems to knock you down with its 
splendor (a view that has its hair curled, 
like the swaggering waiters of the attend- 
ant inns), that Europeans care so much for 
unspoiled rusticity and hidden nooks of 
loveliness. 

Or it may be that it is only a high culture 
which is content with Nature for her own 
sake, and that, as a people, we are not yet 
advanced enough for her fine society. It is 
not the ploughman, to whom the green earth 
means crops, and the brave o’er-hanging 
firmament a reservoir of sun and showers 
to make them grow, who loves the country. 
His day-dream is of crowds and pavemenis 
and gay shop windows. So the citizen of 
common tastes and habits, who would put 
the town behind him for his summer holi- 
day, thinks of hops and races at Long 
Branch, or bitter waters and idleness at Sar- 
atoga, or the vapid pleasures of some cheap- 
er Long Branch and Saratoga, with their 
indolent bustle and show. Or, if he has 
outgrown those immature delights, and 
strikes off for himself into the Delectable 
Mountains, he does not dream of being con- 
tent with peaks of amethyst and sapphire 
skies. He must hunt, or fish, or write let- 
ters to the newspapers to excuse himself to 
himself for being there. And his wife must 
be sure that the air will benefit her, and 
that the family rustication is cheaper than 
housekeeping at home. 

It is said that the Chinese civilization 
has been stationary for centuries because 
the Chinese mind insists on submitting ev- 
ery new suggestion to the test of utility. 
If it does not further the increase of mate- 
rial wealth or comfort, it is rejected. Nor 
can these utilitarians comprehend an ideal 
pleasure, growth, or reward. In ourselves, 
the most modern of moderns, there is not a 
little taint of this ancient intolerance, which 
does uot tend to dignity or breadth of char- 
acter. Now that March leaves the invitation 
card of summer upon us, and we begin to 
think of costumes, railway guides, and board- 
ing-places, might we not wisely resolve to 
go to the country for the pure pleasure of 
the country, to indulge in vernal beauty for 
simple indulgence’ sake, or for the ideal gain 
of our own sure growth in it, as the soft 
grass we lie upon grows daily, unheedful of 
the sun and wind that ripen it, or of its own 
ulterior usefulness ? 


THE DECORATION AND FURNI- 
TURE OF TOWN HOUSES. 
L 

N the interior arrangement of our houses, ad- 
herence to style is less important than atten- 
tion to fitness ; for a fashion is evanescent, wheth- 
er it be to-day’s wsthetic melancholy of sage green 
and peacock blue in coloring, or the barbaric en- 
tourage of the last generation, with their carpets 
of huge flowers, their hearth-rugs of Bengal tigers, 
and their staircase walls lined with imitation of 

marble blocks. 

Until lately, perhaps owing to paucity of ideas, 
the artists of our times have held only the Classic, 
Medieval, or Oriental worthy of notice; but at 
length certain among them, dissatisfied with the 
domestic use of articles meant for the sacrificial 
ceremonies of ancient temples, with the religious- 
ly conceived and uncomfortably adapted Gothic 
paraphernalia, or with the debased Renaissance, 
whose disgusting commonplaceness was relieved 
only by vulgar display of material, have thought 
that a compromise might be found combining 
Classic beauty and the sound construction of the 
Gothic without too much of the more expensive 
fretwork, sunken carving, and tiny balustrading 
of that later period when Chippendale, Sheraton, 
Adam, and Pergolesi endeavored to overcome the 
French fashions, whose garish splendor of boule, 
marquetry, and metal mounts had obtained such 
prevalence that the better work never quite abol- 
ished them. So much, indeed, and so long, have 
the upholsterers had their customs and traditions 
in the French, that no really worthy furniture was 
to be had among all the exhibits of the last Paris 
Exposition at a moderate cost ; perhaps, also, be- 
cause no demand for it had been felt. 

Artistic furniture needs only shapes attesting 
its use and good manufacture. It can be made 
of the soft woods, stained and varnished. The 
strong and ornamental rush-bottomed chairs de- 
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signed by William Morris, of blackened and lac- 
quered birch rods, are examples to the point; 
and any who have seen large articles of yellow 
pine, treated in opposite methods, will confess 
there could be nothing handsomer in its way than 
that. Certainly such simple things are superior 
to the veneering and glueing of wood, shaped 
against the grain, to break at every blow, and 
equally superior to Oriental imitations, since no 
Occidental pencil has yet reached results, as 
Japanese and East Indians do, with a couple of 
strokes and a dash of gold powder, and the ef- 
forts to do so have been atrocious. These Ori- 
ental imitations, by-the-way, have done a double 
wrong, both by warping the genius of many of 
our own artists aside from its natural course, 
and by reaction on the Eastern producers, who, 
instead of working out their own fancies at once, 
now work according to their idea of European 
wants, making their shawls of Parisian and Pais- 
ley patterns, for instance, while their caste carpet- 
weavers are thrown over by the weaving of the 
prisoners of the Indian jails, whose rugs are full 
of crude colors and poor ideas. 

The first thing necessary in the decoration and 
furnishing of our homes, it might be said, is our 
own education. The Kensington School of De- 
sign has, in this light, wrought a great work, teach- 
ing the elements of beauty by making the multi- 
tude familiar with lovely shape and fit combina- 
tion ; and it has established habits of thought in 
relation to home decoration according to which 
we understand that objects faithful to one type, 
be it Classic or Mediaeval, are less desirable than 
those merely suited to their purpose and in har- 
mony with the wall decoration, which should it- 
self not be of any especial fashion other than the 
general spirit of the house, the whole so com- 
bined as to seem home-like and not museum-like. 
The possession of one really beautiful article 
soon teaches us the wretchedness of all the rest 
we have if unworthy of its companionship, and 
we find ourselves learning both what beauty is 
and the need of it by surrounding ourselves with 
it. Honesty is the next requirement in the task; 
for it is not only safer and cheaper to have it, but 
it is the only foundation for beauty. Graining in 
the copy of costly woods, veining in the copy of 
marbles, wainscoting with paper that represents 
wood fibres, all these things fail in intention, be- 
cause no amount of such work achieves a repre- 
sentation of the real thing. On these principles 
we find truth, boldness, strength, and grace, and 
comprehend that as much art lies in the every- 
day adornment of our houses as in the great 
works of sculpture and painting. 

It is to be regretted that the modelling of fur- 
niture is left to the upholsterer, instead of being 
under the direction of the architect as a part of 
the constructive design ; although while one house 
is exteriorly so much like another, presenting to- 
gether rows of uniform gray or brown facades, 
without relief to the eye, it might afford little 
promise for the interiors. It is to be admitted 
that under different conditions of climate, and 
with gas and sewer gas, it is not best to follow 
the old Italian architects who decorated the fronts 
of houses in distemper; but flat surfaces and 
cornices could break the dreariness by rendering 
simple colors, while a few stencil decorations and 
figure panels could be had at a reasonable cost, 
and be agreeable and effective. An ordinary 
building could make an attractive variation from 
the prevailing monotony if painted in pure tones 
of light red, black, and white, relieved by lines of 
stencilling in blue or yellow or green, done judi- 
ciously. It is a pity there is no school of decora- 
tion to give the one word of direction, and that 
decorative painter, sculptor, and architect can 
not work together in the matter. All Italy shows 
the marvellous use of colored marbles to bright- 
en dead surfaces, and makes us guess what might 
be the illuminating effect on our street fronts of 
blocks of unpolished richly tinted marbles, of 
glazed terra cotta, or of the new faience called 
Burmantoft, suitable for outside or inside uses, 
its silicas having united so thoroughly with its 
metallic oxides as to make it resistant to fire or 
atmosphere, while it freshens with every rain- 
storm. The money thrown away meanwhile in 
ignorant purchase of ordinary ornament would 
give tile-work entrances and doorways that would 
offer a welcome in themselves. 

Cheerfulness is as much to be considered with- 
in our town houses, too, as without. They are 
generally lighted at but one end, and this is to be 
remembered at the first step on the vestibule 
floor. In some houses the hall floor is already 
of coarse marble. To lay a pavement of tiles 
on this is expensive, and it is better to let a 
little of it form a border for rugs, and to save 
scouring by painting that little in warm tints, 
all giving sense of comfort on opening the door. 
Instead of this, a line or two may be incised 
about the .dges, and filled with colored cement 
—Baron Triqueti in this way, but with more 
elaboration, went over some of the old floors of 
Windsor Castle; or a generous diaper may be 
slightly incised over the whole, and small red and 
black tiles inserted at the junction of the cement- 
ed lines. A space for a sunken mat may be cut 
away just inside the door; but to cut away the 
whole surface of such a floor for a superficies of 
tiles would be weakening to the constructive 
strength. It would be better to remove only a 
border, and fill that with tile or marble mosaic, 
or to superimpose altogether whatever is needed, 
and bevel it down in the doorways. When, how- 
ever, as it is usually the case in this country, the 
floor is of wood, the upper wood can easily be re- 
moved, and the tiles laid in cement, and, in view 
of the wear and tear of linoleum and oil-cloth, 
this is cheap in the end; but in arranging the 
tiles it should always be held that a broad treat- 
ment increases the space ; no “ all-over” patterns 
are so satisfactory as plain red tiles surrounded 
by black or buff, or the colors leading to the pre- 
vailing tone farther on. This floor can be ex- 
pensive with rich marble mosaics, less so with 
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Hinton tessere, and less still with mosaic tiles, 
or vari-colored marble chips are pressed into 
a cement, dried, and polished at one-tenth the 
cost of the rich mosaic. 

If the floors of the rest of the house are hand- 
some, taste will perhaps incline to the side of 
health and cleanliness, and rugs that can be oft- 
en shaken will be used within a border of bare 
floor. ‘fhe cheapest way to manage a floor, and 
avoid carpeting the whole of it, is to paint a two- 
foot margin in four dark coatings, giving each 
time to harden, and sizing last of all. Abroad, 
whole floors are often of tiles, but they are cold 
and unhomelike; and when a new floor is laid, it 
is better of hard wood, waxed, whether oak or one 
darker. A more costly but not more artistic bor- 
der than the painted one is the parquet of well- 
fitted woods of contrasting colors—the “ carpet 
parquet” is a movable affair of thin wooden strips 
glued on canvas ; it leaves just the depth of the 
carpet inside, but after all pretends to be what it 
is not. 

When we come to wall decoration, it is found 
that, except in very grand reception-rooms, pan- 
elling with elaborate mouldings is unsatisfactory, 
holding dust, and needing much cleaning, while 
unsuitable for pictures and other ornaments, as 
it requires too even balancing of articles in divid- 
ing spaces and panels, and destroys picturesque- 
ness. There are objections, also, to silks and sat- 
ins strained along the walls as too delicate, and 
to tapestry as too gloomy and dusty for town use. 
Flock papers, also, being of wool, catch the dust, 
although for rooms with high dadoes and small 
paper surface some of them, such as the exquisite 
and well-known sunflower pattern of Mr. Talbert’s, 
with ground of light olive green, greenish-yellow 
flowers, and darker leaves, all closely blended, are 
well adapted, and are sufficient decoration them- 
selves. There are dado papers of Venetian lea- 
ther design of a delightful ornament in golden 
bronze, so thick that they will not crack, gilded, 
painted, and lacquered so as to defy gas and 
smoke. Thanks to such designers as Jeffrey, 
Crace, Morris, and others, good paper-hangings 
can now be had at small cost, rich patterns being 
often repeated in a cheaper way. A very lovely 
hall paper is a design by Mr. Walter Crane, of a 
creamy yellow tone, the wall-flower diaper a gold- 
en brown brightened by a powder of pale pink 
petals falling from the thick almond flowers of 
the frieze paper above, on whose soft blue ground 
swallows fly in and out. In using this paper the 
lower one must be hung squarely, the line of the 
stairway raking up across the checkers or diapers ; 
but the picture-rod dividing it from the frieze is 
to follow the slope of the stairway, and the top 
space to be filled in with the frieze. In all these 
papers gold can be introduced, either in the cheap 
gilt size or in the expensive gold-leaf, but it so 
soon loses brilliancy that it is undesirable. 

“Muralis” is the name of another wall-hang- 
ing, practically linoleum, lined with canvas, the 
fibrous substance stamped in low but sharp re- 
lief, and painted ; it can be put round a room, ei- 
ther as frieze or dado, without joints, or in the 
panels of doors or ceilings, and is not dear. Tiles 
well ornamented, which are undoubtedly done bet- 
ter in this age than ever before, are of good effect 
in occasional panels upon the walls of halls; and 
there is also a wood tapestry, which, however, is 
only # sort of veneering, thin and poor, and a 
pretense anywhere; and there are India or Ma- 
nila mattings, which look neat as dadoes, bound 
down by a narrow strip of moulding; but paper, 
in its various degrees, is perhaps to be preferred 
to all the rest. 

Some of the raised flock papers are suitable for 
ceilings either entirely or in panels; lacquered 
and gilded, like the old Venetian work, they have 
an excellent effect; and a white flock paper, so 
used, when soiled, can be painted. When the 
ceilings have bad plaster decorations, they can be 
cut away, although it is not a cheap thing to do, 
and an ornamented canvas plaster can be applied, 
or slight mouldings can be fastened in panels, or 
the plain surface can be left for these papers. 
Where the ceiling is flat, it may be tinted light 
gray, or cream, or, like Giotto’s ceiling in the 
Arena Chapel, a faint blue, to avoid the glare 
of white; and where there are only slight flow- 
ing enrichments, they may be treated like Wedg- 
wood-ware in extremely delicate tints of rose, 
green, or buff. If the cornices are plain, they 
also may be tinted in severai shades, the lighter 
at the top, so that they shall not form a notice- 
ably dark frame to the ceiling; but if they are of 
ill design, let them be picked out as little as pos- 
sible; yellow tones will there always give light 
and prominence, blue ones shadow and retire- 
ment. Below. the cornice a band of simple dis- 
temper or stencilling will be agreeable. Much 
graceful ornament and delicate coloring in bor- 
derings miay be learned from the Pompeiian dec- 
orations ; but it is to be wished that modern his- 
tories of beautiful and noble deeds might super- 
sede the processions of ancient mythology. Much 
fine work, too, can be done with the use of our 
fauna and flora on panels or on friezes, either on 
the delicate scale fit for a lady’s boudoir, or on 
such a grand scheme as the series designed by 
Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A., for the Duke of Westmin- 
ster, where were used the scarlet ibis, cranes, 


gulls, herons, cockatoos, and hedge-row birds, in _ 


combination with their appropriate haunts and 
foliage. It is, indeed, a matter to be urged that 
other leading artists might consider it not beneath 
them to take the decorative treatment of houses 
in hand, not as easel pictures, always to be seen 
on an eye-line, but in relation to their broad har- 
mony with all the surroundings, the master-hand 
designing and retouching, his students carrying 
out his ideas. The money spent by household- 
ers in prints and incongruous objects would be 
spent to much more advantage in a plan of dec- 
orative treatment of walls and ceilings, which can 
be done on substances that make them virtually 
as subject to removal as paintings and prints 
hanging from their hooks. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING BONNETS. 


ATE importations of millinery show plainly 
that small bonnets will not be laid aside dur- 
ing the spring. They are very dressy, and are 
so becoming to many faces that ladies who have 
several bonnets will not fail to provide themselves 
with a pretty capote of Tuscan braid or of open- 
patterned straw lace for church and receptions, 
also for calling and driving in the city. During 
the summer months, pokes and picturesque large 
round hats will be most generally worn, but even 
then the small close bonnet of lace and of flow- 
ers will not be wholly abandoned. Some of the 
new small shapes have a small coronet, while in 
others the brim is pointed upward in the middle, 
and descends thence close to the hair on the edge. 
A few Normandy crowns are also seen on such 
bonnets. The wide ribbons will be very little 
used for small bonnets except as strings; they 
will be trimmed with laces and flowers, and espe- 
cially with the new large pompons that are part- 
ly flowers and partly feathers. A great many 
shirred Surah bonnets are found among early im- 
portations, and these are shown both in large and 
small sizes. 

Plush effects are given to new gauzes by many 
looped rows of silk threads being woven on the 
outer surface. Plush-like stripes, either plain or 
ombré, are seen not only in these thin fabrics, but 
in the ribbons and the Surahs for piece trimmings. 
The material, however, for which the greatest pop- 
ularity is predicted is the satin merveilleux in 
bayadere stripes similar to that described last 
week for parts of dresses. This comes in very 
dark rich colors of strange combinations that 
are very handsome for trimming creamy yellow 
braids. A very pretty shaded effect is given by 
having the shades extend entirely across the fab- 
ric; thus from selvedge to selvedge over one hun- 
dred shades are used by the manufacturers. Soft 
fabrics and wide ribbons for trimming are laid 
in many folds, as bows and loops are not effect- 
ive in soft stuffs. Many folds of ombré satin 
straight across the crown is one favorite trim- 
ming, while others have folds covering the brim, 
and still others cover but half the crown, and are 
finished with lace on the edges. Silk net with a 
tape edging is shown in widths for trimming and 
for strings; this comes in black, cream, and white, 
as well as the styiish bronze d’art, condor brown, 
and the new laurier, or laurel pink. 

An effort is made to revive the old-fashioned 
silver gray shades to use with steel and silver 
laces. This color is especially refined-looking in 
shaded satin ribbons combined with dark red vel- 
vet, but the newest combinations for it are gold, 
or else sage green or mignonette, and at the first 
glimpse these seem simply odd—not pretty. For 
the same reason the mixtures of silver and gilt 
in lace, and the trimming creamy straws with 
steel laces, have not met with general favor, 
though the eye is apt to follow the fashion, and 
will probably soon become used to, and then ap- 
prove, this new fancy. A dove or other gray bird 
is used to trim silver gray bonnets, and those of 
black lace with steel garniture. 


NEWLY IMPORTED BLACK DRESSES, 


Among the most stylish of the new dresses are 
those of the black soft twilled silk known as sat- 
in Surah, or as satin merveilleux. Some of these 
dresses are entirely black, while others have gay- 
colored Surahs embroidered with them, or else a 
great deal of steel used as trimming. The soft 
Surahs drape so gracefully that the over-dresses 
are usually very much wrinkled and foldéd. The 
apron front, which is permanently attached to the 
lower skirt, is formed of a series of curved folds 
accentuated almost to a point in the middle of the 
front, or else very low on one side; the back dra- 
pery falls gracefully in looser, longer folds. One 
such costume entirely of black satin merveilleux 
is richly trimmed with pleatings of the same, gath- 
ered Spanish lace, and wide jet passementerie, 
which is mounted on net, and has the effect of 
lace. The skirt has two knife-pleatings of the 
material, each a finger deep around the foot. 
Above this is a pleating half a yard deep edged 
with Spanish lace three inches wide, and this lace 
falls on the narrow pleating. Still higher up the 
front is drapery of many folds representing a 
sharply pointed narrow apron. Up the sides are 
two rows of the beaded net like panels, while the 
back drapery falls soft and long. Over this elab- 
orate skirt is worn a kind of surtout which is not 
large enough for a polonaise nor so short as a 
basque, but partakes of both these garments. 
The two middle forms of the back are no longer 
than a basque, as they are cut off and folded in 
pleats under the side forms, leaving a aide open 
space to the end of the surtout, which displays 
the drapery of the skirt beneath, and is partly 
filled by two rows of gathered Spanish lace that 
pass up each side of the garment. These lace 
frills also edge the bottom of the surtout, con- 
tinue up each side of the front, and pass around 
the neck in a full high ruff. As the lace passes 
up the front it outlines a vest which is formed of 
diagonal pleats, or rather tucks that are regular- 
ly stitched in, and over this vest the jetted net is 
laid. The sleeves are caught up slightly on the 
inside seam above the wrists, and have a cuff of 
jet and lace. There are no pockets. 

This dress is being copied in various black 
materials for Lenten costumes. Satin de Lyon 
both plain and striped, also the new satin Si- 
ciliennes, will be much used for such dresses 
throughout the spring months. Some of the 
black Surah dresses have very elaborate shirring 
across the upper part of the aprons, and in the 
flounces; others have steel trimmings used as 
embroidery on net for a plastron or vest, apd as 
fringe, and still others have bright colors intro- 
duced, notably red and black damier designs, 
like checker-board blocks. This gay trimming is 
also of Surah, and appears in balayeuse pleatings 
on the black skirt, also as a blouse-like vest that 


droops below the waist line, and is partly pleated 
and partly shirred. The shirred pointed basques 
are very handsome made of Surah, and some of 
these have a round collar as deep on the shoulders 
as a yoke formed of many rows of shirring. The 
neck of the dress 1s so much the objective point 
of trimming at present that a Byron collar and 
two bows of checked red and black Surah are 
sometimes mounted above a shirred full yoke. 

Black cashmere dresses are also being made 
up for the early Lenten season, and are trimmed 
with borders of black Surah satin, beaded fringe, 
and Spanish lace. Such a dress is very hand- 
some made with two deep straight flounces of 
cashmere shirred in several rows at the top, 
folded in pleats below, and bordered with a bias 
band of satin Surahwo inches wide. The apron, 
attached to the belt permanently, is very much 
wrinkled, and reaches to the top of the upper 
flounce, where its edges are turned under out of 
sight. The back fullness forms two soft yet 
bouffant puffs separated by rows of shirring, and 
on the upper puff fall two folded bands of the 
Surah, meeting in V shape where they are com- 
pleted by a long-looped Surah bow. The round 
basque has the middle forms of the back folded 
in two box pleats that show triple pleats of Surah 
where they fall open below the waist line. The 
front has a vest of the satin laid in fine pleats to 
a point below the waist, and the cashmere of the 
basque that is drawn from under this vest is 
shirred along the entire edges of the vest from 
the neck to the point. Black satin ribbon, tied 
in a bow below the point, is inserted in the sec- 
ond dart. The collar and cuffs of black satin 
are cut in square shapes, and wrought with jet 
beads in vermicelli designs. Friils of very fully 
gathered Spanish lace are then put around the 
neck and sleeves, and ladies of very fair com- 
plexions do not add anything white inside these. 
To complete this suit there should be a small ca- 
pote bonnet of Spanish lace, with some jet and 
feather pompons for trimming. 

Ladies who are making up grenadines at this 
early season are advised that the handsomest 
ones yet imported are striped rather than bro- 
caded, and that the stripes are alternately of 
satin and of open-work like lace. In some cases 
this striped stuff is confined to the basque alone, 
while the skirts are of plain iron grenadine, or 
else the smooth sewing-silk grenadines, with 
some of the striped goods used for retroussés 
and borders. Spanish lace, Breton, thread, and 
steel, or jetted laces, are also used for garni- 
ture. One notably handsome dress of black 
grenadine, with half-inch stripes of satin and of 
some open-meshed design, has each of the sides 
covered with a jabot of black silk Spanish lace, 
the jabots being half a yard wide. On the front, 
between the jabots, are three deep striped flounces 
widely shirred and bordered with two rows of 
lace. The-back drapery is an extension of a 
wrinkled breadth that crosses the top of the 
front like a scarf-apron, and this falls in a single 
long slender curve of the straight scarf—not cut 
in the middle at the bottom—and merely held by 
pleating the ends into the belt. A narrow jabot 
of lace is down the middle of the back of the 
foundation skirt, and is disclosed when the scarf 
falls open. The basque has the neck cut out 
square, and filled in with four rows of Spanish 
lace that extend in a double standing frill at the 
back ; just outside of this frill at the back is a 
bias standing collar, with wire in it to hold the 
lace frill erect. Two rows of the lace are gath- 
ered on the edge of the basque in the front. 
The back is irregularly trimmed, the side form on 
the left being caught up by a bow on the middle 
box pleats, while the side form on the right is sim- 
ply hemmed, and has weights in the hem to hold 
it quite flat. The sleeves have two ruffles of lace 
falling toward the wrists, and are gathered up 
slightly on the inside of the arm. 


VARIETIES. 


Pompadour chemisettes are novelties in linge- 
rie; these are made to wear with open-throated 
dresses, and are usually of sheer India muslin. 
They are quite full on the chest, and are shirred 
across, leaving a narrow ruffle at the top, which 
is edged with lace, or else notched in saw-teet - 
and wrought with red, blue, or white. The opeu 
square space at the throat is not very large, and 
the whole is completed by a large Byron collar. 
This collar is of the single mull muslin, very sim- 
ply wrought on the edge, and on account of its 
sheerness is universally becoming. 

Shirred cuffs of India muslin are to be worn out- 
side the dress sleeves turned up from the wrists. 

Pink or blue muslin hems an inch wide are all 
around wide mull neck-ties. Sometimes tucks of 
the same width are across the ends of the tie, and 
colored muslin to match the hem is passed inside 
the tuck. 

New linen collars are straight bands like those 
worn by clergymen, but are made to lap in front, 
finished with a curve, and fastened by a gold 
button. 

Breakfast caps take on square shapes both in 
front and back. They are made of rows of pleat- 
ed white lace mounted on a net crown, three rows 
being turned each way from the crown, and the 
join hid by a small jabot. The only trimming is 
a pair of very small rosettes made of doubled 
Surah, and placed on the left side. 

The newest pleated mull collars are trimmed 
with point d’Aurillac lace. Two or three rows of 
the lace are used, so that very little mull is seen 
on the pleats. A large Louis Quatorze bow of 
the mull and lace trims the front. Silk muslin 
collars are also trimmed with point d’Aurillac. 

The newest fichus are no longer simply foided 
neckerchiefs, but are very elaborate, having a box- 
pleated standing ruff, with revers down the front. 
The revers are notched in Directoire style, and 
edged with two gathered rows of lace. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worrsincton, Surra, & Co. ; ArTKEN, Son, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Tayior; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


In spite of the troublous times in Ireland, 
they are anticipating fine social gayeties there. 
Lady Cowper, the vice-régal chatelaine, is to 
have Drawing-rooms and levees in March, and 
the GuINNESSEs are to give fancy balls. 

—The correspondent of a newspaper com- 
ments on the democratic circumstance that his 
only companions in a five-cent omnibus ride 
were the Vice-President of the United States 
and Sir EpwarD THORNTON, that Mr. Hiv and 
Mr. Russeuy, both millionaire members of Con- 
Spi are usually to be seen on foot or in the 
norse-cars, forgetting to mention the fact that 
Lady THornton, Mrs. Hin, and Mrs, Russein 
have some of the most magnificent turn-outs in 
Washington. 

—The widow of Barry Cornwall, although in 
her eighty-sixth year, is still as bright as ever, 
and alive to all around her. 

—Mr. Micuaev Davitt, that Irish disturber 
of the English peace, is a man of dark skin, chis- 
elled features, and determined expression.. His 
right coat sleeve is empty. He is well educated, 
speaks several languages, and is a powerful 
orator. 

—The Prince of Wales attended the Prussian 
wedding as the Queen’s representative. 

—A civil service association has lately been 
formed in Boston, with such names as those of 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAms, Jun., MARTIN BRIM- 
MER, GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JOHN M. ForBes, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Hoar, Kipper, EN- 
DICOTT, SEELYE, LAWRENCE, and many others of 
those best known in business, the members hold: 
ing that the civil service should be made as per- 
manent as that of the army or the navy. 

—Mr. A. B. Hays, who lately died in New 
York, the oldest bank cashier in the world, was 
erhaps the ouly person ever named for AARON 

URR, and his name was so detestable to him 
that he never signed it in full. 

—Mr. CHARLES Exior Norton denies the 
statement of Mr. JAMES JACKSON JARVEs that 
Mr. STILLMAN’s archzxological work in Crete is 
a failure on account of Turkish obstructions, 
and says, as president of the Archeological In- 
stitute, that there is no reason to doubt that re- 
sults of importance will be gained. 

—Queen MARGHERITA’S bedroom is furnished 
in pale blue satin; the mattresses are of white 
brocade; the bedstead is of dark wood, and 
over the head hangs an ivory crucifix, and a lit- 
tle oil-paintiug framed in gold; easy-chairs are 
by the tire-place, above which is a picture of the 
little Prince of Naples. Adjoining this is the 
Queen’s study, hung with café-au-lait satin, and 
beyond are the dressing-rooms, lined with mir- 
rors, and decorated with rare china, 

—The Queen has granted Lady DurFrus Harpy 
an additional pension to that which she already 
enjoys. 

—The Bogue papers are amazed at the details 
of Senator SHakon’s house and its ground-plan, 
published in the report of his daughter's wed- 
ding, considering the same of much value to 
house- breakers. 

—Dr, WItiiam WEtts Brown, a candidate for 
the Marshalship of the District of Columbia un- 
der the new administration, although formerly a 
slave, is a man of fine education and literary abil- 
ity. He was aided in getting his profession by 
Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE, and enjoys the acquaint- 
ance of most of the eminent men in England 
and America. His skill and his refinement give 
him more practice among the white people of 
his neighborhood than the colored. 

—Madame Emme pe Girarpin (DELPHINE 
Gay) always dressed at home, when sans cérémo- 
nie, in flowing white muslin or cashmere, with 
her abundant blonde hair carelessly knotted. 

—The late Prince Imperial was the last Napo- 
LEON that set foot in the park at Malmaison. 
He was playing there a few days before the out- 
break of the war that cost him his inheritance, 
and a thunder-storm rising, the lightning struck 
the tree planted there by Napo.son I. in the 
presence of JosePuing. The tree gradually with- 
ered, and it was at last cut down, with other de- 
caying and defacing timber, and as it happened, 
to the satisfaction of the superstition of the 
neighboring country people, on the very day 
that the Zulu assegais laid low the Prince. 

—It is a matter of interest that, as long ago as 
1756, the Rev. James Maury, the grandfather of 
Lieutenant Maury, said that the mastery of the 
Ohio River and the grest lakes would make 
either the mouth of the Hudson or of the Poto- 
mac the emporium of the East Indies. 

—At seventy-three, JEFFERSON Davis has all 
the erectness of figure and healthiness of color 
cuaracteristic of a man at two-thirds of his age. 

—General BUTLER’S yacht America is about to 
start on a cruise to the West Indies. : 

—A son of Lucretia Mott—Mr. THomas 
Mott—has rented a villa at Newport for the 
season. Newport has always been a resort of 
the Friends. 

—Mr. ASHMEAD BARTLETT BuRDETT-CouTTs 
and his wife are expected soon to make a visit 
and ‘an extended tour in this country. Mr. 
BARTLETT is said to be a remarkably fine-look- 
ing man, with a fresh complexion, and magnifi- 
cent proportions to his six feet of stature, and 
his wife is a very well preserved Englishwoman. 
A cousin of the above-named gentleman—Mrs. 
RIDDLE, of Brooklyn—is a lineal descendant of 
Dr. Rusu, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

—George Eliot leaves about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, chiefly to members of the LEWES 
family. Nothing, it is said, wiil induce Mr. 
Cross to relinquish his determination of writing 
her biography. 

—Mr. SPRINGER, of Cincinnati, is a lineal de- 
scendant of the Duke of Thuringia, known as 
‘Louis the Springer,”’ on account of his famous 
leap from the castle wiere he was a prisoner, @ 
picture of which incident is among the orna- 
ments of his descendant’s house. 

—The Princess of Wales is a fine musician, 
and plays from CHOPIN and SCHUMANN with 
fecling. She is very fond of French art, and her 
private rooms are filled with innumerable ob- 
jects in Dresden and Sévres, with small objects 
brought from India by the Prince, and with 
screens of her own embroidery, The French 
are very fond of ber in return, and a white mar- 
ble statuette by M. D’Epinay represents ber as 
a lady of the time of Henri Deux, dressed in a 
long brocade petticoat, the bodice loaded with 
precious stones, the head adorned with a cap 
with streaming feathers, and the features fine as 
a cameo, the whole thing an object of exquisite 
beauty. 
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coils or turns, and over the whole some 
coarse open tissue is secured. The bottle 
thus clothed is allowed to soak for a time 
in lukewarm soft water, and the outside 
wrapping is then rubbed with soap and a 
piece of flannel. When this has been 
done, the bottle is to be laid asteep for sever- 
al hours in clean soft water. It is then to be roll- 
ed between dry towels, dipped in rice-water, and roll- 
ed again. Finally, the damp lace should be unfastened 
from the bottle and ironed at once between linen cloths, 


Drawn-work Designs for Tidies, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


In the border Fig. 1, which is woven 
in the material, the loose threads are di- 
vided into strands of six each, which are 
crossed, and run with a triple thread of dark 
brown cotton. On each side of the triple thread the 
two strands that are crossed are caught together, and 
held by a back stitch worked with a double thread in a 
lighter shade of brown cotton, which is carried along on the 
lower side of the work. In the design Fig. 2 the strands are eross- 
ed, and run half way between the edges with an écru thread, after which 
the two strands are embraced hy a cross stitch worked with a dark brown 
thread, which is wound about the éeru thread between one stitch and the next. 
The edges of the material are secured with long button-hole stitches of dark 
brown cotton, between every two of which are worked oblong cross stitches 


A PNEUMATIC “CASH.” 


‘\ HOPPING is a tiresome business, and one great drawback to the comfort 
\ of our large “stores” and warehouses is the necessity of going to the 


3 ; ee ‘ . a“ Haren : ‘ig. 6.—Crocnet Suawt.—[See Fig. : cashier’s box to pay for the purchases made. The system of “cash” boys 
with a lighter shade of brown, Th ri re ug n with light brown Fig. 6.—Crocnter Stawt.—(See Fig. 4, CASHICE : . 2 * 
thread ne vncli sides atte Phesstrands are-againsentt ea) Double Page.] or girls who perform this duty, and return with the change, is far pleasanter 


for the customer, since it 
enables him or her to re- 
main quietly seated at the 
counter. But the drawback 
to this antiquated plan is its 
noisiness, and the incessant 
calls for “cash,” attended 
by the hurrying of that 
functionary to the scene of 
action, are, to say the least 
of it, annoying. A remedy 
for both of these imperfect 


which a second thread is —— 
carried along on each side, 
which alternately passes 
around the first thread and \ 
under the strand held by the 
eross stitch at thé middle. 
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Apron For Girt FROM 1 10 5 
Years orp.—Cur Parrern, No. 
3052; Price 10 Cents. 
For description see Supplement, 


Apron FoR GIRL FROM 4 TO 6 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 


pneumatic tubes. 


in point de toile, the rest of the 4 , 
Each counter in 


work is in point d’esprit. The 


edge is firmly secured in but- Camperc Perricoat. the — is con- 
ton-hole stitch, after which the For pattern and description see Supple- nected to the 
surplus netting is cut away. ment, No. VIIL, Figs. 54-61. 


Morning Slipper.—Appli- 

Twittep Woot anp Sirk MipsuipMaN ° 2 
Surr.—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 6, cation and Cross Stitch 
First Page.J—Cur Pattern, No, 3048 ; Embroidery.—Figs. 
Basqug, Over-Skirt, AND WALKING SKIRT, 1 and 2. 

Prick 20 Cents Eacu. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. I., Figs. 1-8. 


Peacock Brive Six Dinner Dress.—Bacx.—For Front, 
see Double Page.—[For description see Supplement.] 


central box of the cashier by two pneumatic tubes, one to carry the 
account and money paid in, and the other to take back the proper 
en, and on this six-sided : change and the receipt. An inspector attends at every counter, and 
figures of dark olive velvet are applied. The applications are fastened = —— works the tube, receiving the money from the customer, and giving 
down in cross stitch with light olive silk, and surrounded with cross Fig. 1.—Morninc Stirper.—Apprication anp Cross Srircu — back the change, and this is effected while the person who acts as 


Tue ground of the 
slipper is stiff buff lin- 


stitch embroidery in light and dark olive silk and Holbein-work in gold | Emsrorpery.—See Fig. 2.—[ Designed by Madame Emilie “wrapper” for the counter in question is wrapping up the goods. 

thread, Fig. 2 gives a section of the work in full size, and Fig. 62, Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work.] The “carriers,” which dart along inside the tubes under the press- 

Supplement, one-half of the design. The work may also be executed For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 62. ure of the air, are little cylindrical boxes of steel, lined inside with 
on cloth over green baize, and 


fended at each 
end by felt cush- 
ions. Each car- 
rier is of the ex- 


canvas basted on 
the material ; and 
in that case the 
applied figures 


) 


are sewn down act diameter of a 7 
in button - hole silver dollar, and NE Ze 
stitch after the is capable of ——J 
threads of the holding thirty dol- b ‘A 3X2 
canvas are drawn lars. By means tS 
f a steam-engine MS ZA 
out. ° g > EK 
and an exhaust- INAEZS —SS 
Monograms, pump in the cel- oS — 
Figs. 1-4, lar, the air is con- ve Ze SS 
stantly being exhaust- ih ) >) 


THESE monograms 
are worked on batiste or 
linen with fine embroidery 
cotton in a single color or in 
contrasting colors; Figs. 2 and 
4 in satin stitch, and Figs. 1 and 3 
in satin and in knotted stitch. 


ed at the delivering ends 
of the tubes, so that when- 
ever the carrier is loaded into 

the mouth of a tube, it is im- 
mediately sucked to the other 
end, where it is delivered automat- 
ically by a special device. Not only 
are time and noise saved by this ingen- 
ious arrangement, but the ventilation of 
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CLEANING LACE. 


= . the ware-rooms is improved by the contin- Fig. 2.—Drawn-Work 
Fig. 1.—Drawy-Work XO clean white silk lace, the lace is first ual supply of fresh air which is discharged, > FoR TIDIES. 


vor Trp1es. sewn over small clean slips of wood to keep into them. 

it evenly spread out. It is then laid overnight in 

warm milk te which a little soap has been added, afterward rinsed in fresh water, 

then laid for the same length of time in warm soap lye, and finally rinsed again, 

without any friction. If an additional bleaching is still required, put the lace while 
yet in its damp state in the rays of the sun. 

Linen lace can be beautifully cleaned by covering the outside of a large glass bottle 


Knotted Fringe for Furniture.—[See illustration on page 181.] 


To make this fringe, ends of brown double zephyr wool twenty inches long are fold- 
ed double, and slipped at regular intervals over brown soutache, which is fastened on a 
cushion. Taking up each two ends in turn, nine rows of knots are worked, transposing in 


A : ey . : 3 Fig. 2.—Emnrormrry ‘ A i" 
smoothly with stout linen or white flannel, upon which the lace is sewn in a number of yor Stavrer, Fie, 1, each row, after which the threads are separated into strands of eighteen each, each strand 
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the one on the preceding ch. together, + 1 ch., 1 se. 
on the next st. in the inner scallop, 1 ch., 1 se. on the 
following 2d st. in the outer scallop ; repeat from + 
twice, then 1 ch., 1 se. on the foundation st. between 
the inner and outer scallops, cut the thread, and se- 
eure the end. 38d round.—This round connects the 
second and the outermost chain stitch scallops. Ob- 
serving the illustration, work with brown wool as in 
the preceding round. When all the points have been 
completed thus far, they are edged with the 4th 
round, which is worked continuously on all of them 
with light blue wool in the following manner: > 1 se. 
on the free vein of the 1st ch. in the outermost seal- 
lop on the 1st point, 1 p. (picot, consisting of 3 ch. and 1 se. on 
the 1st of them), 7 times alternately 1 sc. on the following 2d 
ch, and 1 p., then 1 sc. on the same st. with the preceding sc., 
7 times alternately 1 p. and 1 se. on the following 2d ch., then 
2 ch.; continue to repeat from >, but at every repetition con- 
nect the middle st. of the 1st p. on the point to the last p. on 
the preceding point. For the top of the border work with a 


is divided into halves, and the halves are slipped over 
each other. A strand of double zephyr wool in two 
shades each of olive and blue is slipped between the 
halves of each brown strand, and then wound to form 
a tassel. A woollen ball in the colors of the tassel is 
set above each tassel on the knotted heading, and 
small tufts of similar wool are fastened at regular in- 
tervals on the soutache. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms are worked on linen with fine 
embroidery cotton of a single color or in contrasting 
colors in satin and in overcast stitch. 


Border for Tidies, etc.—Cross Stitch Embroidery 
and Holbein-Work. 

Tuts design, which is suitable as a border for tidies, covers, 
towels, and similar articles, is worked on linen or canvas with 
embroidery cotton in two shades of blue, in cross stitch and 
Holbein-work. 
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Fig. 1.—Monocram. 


Crochet Border 
for Furniture. 
Tus border is 
worked with . bur- 
lap ravellings, or 
hempen cord, and 
Germantown © wool 
in various colors, 
To make it, take a 
double hemp thread 


Crocuet Bor- 
DER FOR 
Furniture. 


Fig. 4—First Deram or Roserre ror Couiar, 
Fig. 1, Pace 189. 


and a coarse bone crochet - needle, and work a chain stitch 
foundation of the required length, then cut the thread, 
For each point on the border, work in the following man- 
ner: Fasten the hemp thread on the next 6th foundation st. 
(stitch), work 7 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. (single crochet) on 
the following 4th foundation st., 2 sl. (slip stitch) on the 
next 2 foundation st., 15 ch., go back and connect to the 
4th foundation st., 2 sl. on the 3d and 2d foundation st., 
29 ch., 1 sc. on the 14th foundation st.; in this manner 
three chain stitch scallops are worked as a foundation 
for the worsted-work in each point. In the Ist round, 
the innermost chain stitch scallop of each point is filled 
in with white Germantown yarn, as follows : Connect to the 
middle foundation st., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the 1st ch, of the scal- 
lop, 2 ch., * connect to the same foundation st., 2 ch., 1 
se. on the following ch. in the scallop, 2 ch.; repeat from 
* 4 times; then connect to the foundation st., 2 ch., 1 se. 
on the last st. in the scallop, 1 ch., connect to the founda- 
tion st., cut the thread, and secure the end. 2d round.—In 
this round the innermost and the second chain stitch scal- 
lops are connected with red wool. Work 1 sc. on the free 
vein of the Ist st. in the inner scallop, 1 ch., 1 se. on the Ist 
ch. in the outer scallop, * 1 ch., 1 sc. on the next st. in the 
inner scallop, 1 ch., 1 se. on the following 2d st. in the out- 
er scallop; repeat from > twice, then 2 se. on the follow- 
ing 2 st. in the outer scallop, working off these 2 se. and 
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Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy rrom 4 To 10 Years 
otp.—Cor Parrern, No. 3049; Surr, 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. I1.y Fige, 9-19. ‘ 
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Fig. 3.—Secrion or Cotzar or Braziian Soxs, Fic. 1, Pace 189.—Fci. Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Strr ror Boy rrom 
2 ro 4 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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hemp thread 
a row of chain 
stitches of the 
same length as 
the foundation, 
and join it to 
the latter by 
means of the 


Knorrep FRINGE 
FOR Furnitere. 
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Fig. 5.—Seconp Deram or Rosetre FoR CoLuar, 
Fic. 1, Pacer 189, 


5th round, which is worked with hemp thread as follows: 
* 1 sc. on the following 8d foundation st., 2 ch., 1 se. on 
the following 3d ch. in the detached row, 2 ch.; repeat 
from +. Work on the second row of ch. for the 6th 
round.—Alternately 1 sc. on the next st..and 5 ch., passing 
by 2st. The border is now ornamented in point Russe as 
shown in the illustration with colored wool or’ filoselle 
silk, and the tassels are attached to the lower edge. Each 
tassel is composed of a loop tassel made of wool of the 
colors used in the border, from which depends a loose tas- 
sel of hemp thread with knotted ends. Tassels are at- 
tached on each point, between each two points, and half- 
way between these tassels on each side, 


Edgings for Lingerie——Russian Braid and 
Crochet. Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 189. 

Tuesk edgings are worked with linen braid on both sides 
of which are projecting loops, and fine crochet cotton. For 
the edging Fig. 1 work on one side of the braid as follows 
for the 1st round.—Alternately 1 de. (double crochet) in 
the following 2d loop, and 2 ch. (chain stitch). 2d and 3d 
rounds.—! se. (single crochet) on every st. (stitch) in the 
preceding round. 4th round.—1 de. on the first sc. in the 
preceding round, * 3 ch.,1 sc. on the same st. with the 
preceding de., 3 ch., 1 de. on the same st. with the preced- 
ing se. and de., reserving the upper vein on the needle, 1 
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de. on the following 4th st., working off the up- 
per vein and that of the preceding de. together ; 
repeat from +. 6th round.—Work as in the 
preceding round, transposing the pattern. 6th 
round.—Alternately 1 sc. around the upper veins 
of the de. worked off together, and 3 ch. 7th 
and 8th rounds.—1 sc. on every st. in the pre- 
ceding round. 9th round.—Alternately 1 sc. on 
the next st. in the preceding round, and 5 ch., 
passing over 3 st. 10th round.—Alternately 1 
sc, on the middle ch. of the next 5 in the preced- 
ing round, and 5 ch. 11th round.—Alternately 
2 sc. separated by 4 ch. around the next 5 ch. 
in the preceding round, and 5 ch. 12th round. 
—Work 1 de. in each loop on the other side of 
the braid. 

For the edging Fig. 2 work on one side of the 
braid as follows: 1st round.— > 1 de. in the fol- 
lowing 2d loop, 10 ch., going back over the first 
5 of these, work 5 de.; repeat from *. 2d 
round.—Alternately 1 de. on the middle ch. of 
the next 5 in the preceding round, and 3 ch. 8d 
round.—Alternately 1 de. on the following 2d st. 
in the preceding round, and 1 ch. 4th round.— 
Alternately 1 sc. on the next st. in the preceding 
round, and 5 ch., passing over 2 st. 5th round. 
—Alternately 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 
5,and 5 ch. 6th round.—4 de., working off to- 
gether the upper veins of the first 2 and of the 
last 2, and separating the middle 2 by 3 ch. on 
the middle ch. of every 5 in the preceding round. 
th round.—Work at the other side of the braid 
alternately 1 sc. in the next loop and 1 ch. 


(Begun in Harerr’s Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIII.) 
SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avrnor or “A Prinorss or Tuutr,” “A Daventre 


or Hern,” ‘Tue StRaANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
Puaeton,” “‘Maovrop or Dare,” ETO, 


CHAPTER LVI. 
A COMMISSION. 


Lorp Evetyn obeyed his friend’s summons in 
considerable anxiety, if not even alarm; for he 
made no doubt that it had some connection with 
that mysterious undertaking to which Brand was 
pledged. But when he reached Lisle Street, and 
was shown into the larger room, no very serious 
business seemed going forward. Two or three of 
the best known to him among the English mem- 
bers of the Society were present, grouped round 
a certain Irish M.P., who, with twinkling eyes 
but otherwise grave face, was describing the 
make-shifts of some provincial manager or other 
who could not pay his company their weekly sal- 
ary. To the further surprise of the new-comer, 
also, Mr. Lind was absent : his chair was occupied 
by Gathorne Edwards. : 

He was asked to go into an inner room; and 
there he found Brand, looking much more like 
himself than he had done for some time back. 

“Tt is awfully kind of you, Evelyn, to come at 
once. I heard you had returned to town yester- 
day. Well, what of the old people down in 
Wiltshire ?” 

Lord Evelyn was quite thrown off his guard 
by this frank cheerfulness. He forgot the uneasy 
forebodings with which he had left his house. 

“Oh, capital old people!” he said, putting his 
hat and umbrella on the table. ‘“ Excellent! 
But you see, Brand, it becomes a serious question 
if I have to bury myself in the country, and drink 
port-wine after dinner, and listen to full-blown, 
full-fed glorious old Tories, every time a sister of 
mine gets engaged to be married. And now that 
Rosalys has begun it, they'll all take to it, one 
after the other, like sheep jumping a ditch.” 

“They say Milbanke is a very nice young fel- 
low,” said Brand. 

“ Petted, a little. But then an only son, and 
heaps of money: perhaps it’s natural. I know he 
is a ghastly hypocrite,” added Lord Evelyn, who 
seemed to have some little grudge against his 
brother-in-law in prospect. ‘It was too bad of 
him to go egging on those old megatheria to talk 
politics, until they were red in the face, denoun- 
cing Free Trade, and abusing the Ballot, and fore- 
telling the ruin of the farmer as soon as the 
Education Act began to work. Then he pretend- 
ed to be on their side.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T sat quiet. I was afraid I might be eaten. 
I relapsed into contemplation, and began to com- 
pose a volume on ‘ Tory Types : Some Survivals in 
English Politics. For the information of Town 
Readers.’ ” 

“Well, now you have done your duty, and 
cemented the alliance between the two families— 
by drinking port-wine, I suppose—what do you 
say to a little pleasure-trip ?” 

“Oh, is that all?” he said, looking up quickly. 
“Ts that what your note meant ?” 

“The fact is, Evelyn,” he said, with a trifle of 
embarrassment, “ Natalie and her mother are in 
Naples, and I don’t know precisely in what cir- 
cumstances. I am a little anxious about them— 
I should like to know more of their surroundings : 
why, for one thing, I don’t know whether they 
have any money, even. I would go over myself, 
Evelyn, but the truth is, I can not—not very well, 
At least I ought not to go; and I thought, if you 
had time—being an old friend of Natalie’s—you 
would like to see that she was all right.” 

“ Where is Lind ?” said Lord Evelyn, suddenly. 

“Lind is in Italy also,” said Brand, evasively. 

“Not with them ?” 

“Oh no.” 

There was rather an awkward silence. At 
length Brand said: 

“Something very serious has happened, Eve- 
lyn; and the question is whether, in the interests 
of the Society, it should not be kept a secret, if it 
is possible.” 

“I do not wish to know any secret,” Lord Ev- 


elyn said, simply. ‘“I am willing to go over to 
Naples at once, if I can be of any service.” 

“It is very kind of you; I thought you would 
say as much,” Brand said, still hesitating. ‘ But 
then I doubt whether you could be of much 
service unless you understood the whole situation 
of affairs. At present only two over here know 
what has occurred — Edwards and myself... . 
Yes, I think you must know also, Read this 
letter ; it came only last night.” 

He unlocked a drawer, took out a letter, and 
gave it to Lord Evelyn, who read it slowly. 
When he had finished, he put it on the table 
without a word. 

“You understand?” Brand said, calmly. 
“That means that Lind is to be punished with 
death, fortreachery. Don’t think about me; I’ve 
had a narrow escape; but I have escaped— 
thanks to Natalie’s courage and decision. What 
I am concerned about is the effect that such a 
disclosure might have on the fortunes of the 
Society. Would it not provoke a wide-spread 
feeling of distrust? Wouldn’t there always bea 
suspicion—” 

“But you yourself, Brand!” Evelyn exclaimed, 
inamazement. ‘‘ Why, you—I thought you would 
have been the first to resign, after such an es- 
cape.” 

“T have fought all through that, Evelyn,” he 
said, absently. ‘It was my first impulse—I con- 
fess it. The thought of being associated with 
such men sickened me. I despaired; I wished 
they had never been found out; and that I had 
been let blindly go on to the end. Well, I got 
over the fit—with a struggle. It was not reason- 
able, after all. Surely one’s belief in the future 
of the Society ought to be all the firmer that these 
black sheep have been thrust out? As for my- 
self, at all events, I ought to have more hope, 
not less. I never did trust Lind, as you know. 
I believed in his work, in the usefulness of it, and 
the prospects of its success; but I never was at 
ease in his presence; I was glad to get away to 
my own work in the North. And now, with the 
way clearer, why should one think of giving up? 
To tell you the truth, Evelyn, I would give any- 
thing to be in America at the present moment, if 
only Natalie and her mother were in safety. 
There is a chance for us there bigger than any- 
thing Lind ever dreamed about. You know the 
Granges—the associations of the ‘Patrons of 
Husbandry,’ that were founded by the Scotchman 
Saunders? It is an immense social organization ; 
the success of it has been quite unprecedented ; 
they have an immense power in their hands. 
And it isn’t only agriculture they deal with ; they 
touch on politics here and there; they control 
elections ; and the men they choose are invariably 
men of integrity. Well, now, don’t you see this 
splendid instrument ready-made? From what I 
hear from Philadelphia—” 

Lord Evelyn’s thoughts were elsewhere than 
in Philadelphia. 

“You must tell me about yourself, Brand,” he 
exclaimed. “Your life is no longer in danger, 
then? How has it happened ?” 

“Oh,” said Brand, somewhat carelessly, “I 
don’t know all the particulars as yet. What I 
do know is that Natalie and her mother disap- 
peared from London; I had no idea whither they 
had gone. Then Calabressa turned up; and I 
heard that Natalie had appealed to the Council— 
—fancy, she, a young girl, had had the courage 
to go and appeal to the Council! Then Calabres- 
sa suspected something—lI saw by his questions; 
then Lind, Beratinsky, and Reitzei appear to 
have been summoned to Naples. The result is 
in that letter; that is about all I know.” 

“And these others in there?” said Lord Eve- 
lyn, glancing to the door. 

“They know nothing at all. That is what I 
am uncertain about. Whether to leave the dis- 
appearance of Lind unaccounted for—merely 
saying he had been summoned away by the Coun- 
cil; or to let everybody who may hear of it un- 
derstand that, powerful as he was, he had to 
succumb to the laws of the Society, and accept 
the penalty for his error. I am quite uncertain; 
I have no instructions. You might find out for 
me in Naples, Evelyn, if you went over there— 
you might find out what they consider advisable.” 

“You are in Lind’s place, then?” 

“Not at all,” said he, quickly, and with a slight 
flush. ‘Edwards and I are merely keeping the 
thing going, until matters are settled. Did you 
notice whether Molyneux was in the next room 
when you came through?” 

“Yes, he was.” 

“Then excuse me for a minute or two. I 
want to speak to you further about Naples.” 

Brand was gone some time; and Lord Evelyn 
was left to ponder over these strange tidings. 
To him they were very joyful tidings; for ever 
since that communication was made to him of the 
danger that, threatened his friend’s life, he had 
been haunted by the recollection that but for 
him Brand would in all probability have never 
heard of this association. It was with an infinite 
sense of personal relief that he now knew this 
danger was past. Already he saw himself on his 
way to Naples, to find out the noble girl who had 
taken so bold a step to save her lover. Not yet 
had darkness fallen over these two lives. 

Brand returned, carefully shut the door after 
him, and seated himself on a corner of the table. 

“You see, Evelyn,” he said, quite in his old 
matter-of-fact way, “I can’t pretend to have very 
much regret over what has happened to Lind. 
He tried to do me an ill turn, and he has got 
the worst of it; that is all. On the other hand, 
I bear him no malice; you don’t want to hurt a 
man when he is down; I can guess that it isn’t 
the death penalty that he is thinking most of now. 
I can even make some excuse for him, now that 
I see the story plain. The temptation was great ; 
always on the understanding that he was against 
my marrying his daughter, and that I had been 
sure of for some time. To punish me for not 
giving up my property, to keep Natalie to him- 


self, and to get this difficult duty securely under- 
taken, all at once: it was worth while trying for. 
But his way of going about it was shabby. It 
was a mean trick. Well, there is nothing more 
to be said on that point: he has played—played 
a foul game—and lost.” 

He added, directly afterward, 

“So you think you can go to Naples ?” 

“Certainly,” said Evelyn, with promptness. 
“You don’t know how glad I am about this, 
Brand. If you had come to grief over your rela- 
tions with this Society, it would have been like a 
millstone hanging on my conscience all my life. 
And I shall be delighted to go to Italy for you. 
I should like to see the look on Natalie’s face.” 

“You will probably find her in great trouble,” 
Brand said, gravely. 

“Tn trouble?” 

“Naturally. Don’t you see, Evelyn, she could 
not have foreseen that the result of her appeal 
would involve the destruction of her father. 
It is impossible to believe that she could have 
foreseen that. I know her; she would not have 
stirred hand or foot. And now that this has been 
discovered, it is not her father’s guilt she will be 
thinking of ; it is his fate, brought about indirect- 
ly by herself. You may be sure, Evelyn, she will 
not be overjoyed at the present moment. All the 
more reason why one who knows her should be 
near her; I have no idea what sort of people are 
about her; I should be more satisfied if I knew 
you were there.” 

“T am ready to go; I am ready to start this 
afternoon, as I say,” Evelyn repeated; but then 
he added, with some hesitation : ‘But I am not 
going to play the part of a hypocrite, Brand. 
I could not pretend to sympathize with her, if 
that is the cause of her trouble. I should tell 
her it served her father right.” 

“You could not be so brutal, if you tried, 
Evelyn,” Brand said. “You might think so. 
You could not tell her so. But I have no fear. 
You will be discreet enough, and delicate enough, 
when you see her.” 

“And what am I to say from you?” 

“From me?” he said. “Oh, you can say I 
thank her for having saved my life. That will be 
enough, I think. She will understand the rest.” 

“] mean, what do you advise her todo? Ought 
they to return to England ?” 

“TI think so, certainly. Most likely she will 
be waiting there, trying to get the Council to 
reverse the sentence. Having been successful 
in the one case, the poor child may think she 
ought to succeed in the other. I fear that is too 
much to expect. However, if she is anxious, she 
may try. I should like to know there was some- 
body near her she could rely on—don’t you 
understand, Evelyn ?—to see that she is situated 
and treated as you would like one of your own 
sisters to be.” 

“T see what it is, Brand,” Lord Evelyn said, 
laughing; “you are jealous of the foreigners. 
You think they will be using toothpicks in her 
presence, and that kind of thing.” 

“]T wish to know that she and her mother are 
in a good hotel,” said Brand, simply, “‘ with prop- 
er rooms, and attendance, and—and a carriage— 
women can’t go walking through those beastly 
streets of Naples. The long and the short of it 
is, Evelyn,” he added, with some embarrassment, 
as he took out from his pocket-book two blank 
checks, and sat down at the table and signed 
them, “I want you to play the part of big bro- 
ther to them, don’t you know. And you will have 
to exercise skill as well as force. Don’t you see, 
Calabressa is the best of fellows; but he would 
think nothing of taking them to stay in some vile 
restaurant, if the proprietor were politically in- 
clined.” 

“Yes, yes; I see: garlic; cigarettes during 
breakfast, right opposite the ladies; wine-glasses 
used as finger-glasses, Well, you are a thorough 
Englishman, Brand !” 

“JT suppose, when your sisters. abroad, you 
see that they are directed to a preper hotel?” 
said Brand, somewhat angrily. 

“T know this,” said Evelyn, laughing, “ that 
my sisters, and you, and Calabressa, and myself, 
all boiled together, wouldn’t make half as good 
a traveller as Natalie Lind is. Don’t you believe 
she has been led away into any slummy place, 
for the sake of politics or anything else. I will 
bet she knows the best hotels in Naples as well 
as you do the Waldegrave Club.” 

“ At any rate, you’ve got to play the big bro- 
ther, Evelyn; and it is my affair, of course ; I will 
not allow you to be out of pocket by it. Here 
are two checks; you can fill them in over there 
when you see how matters stand ; ——, at Rome, 
will cash them.” 

“Do you mean to say I have to pay their hotel 
bills ?” 

“Tf they have plenty of money, certainly not. 
But you must find out. You must take the bull 
by the horns. It is far more likely that they 
have so little money that they may be becoming 
anxious, Then you must use a firm hand—I 
mean with Natalie. Her mother will acquiesce. 
And you can tell Natalie that if she would buy 
something—some dress, or something—for the 
mother of old Calabressa, who is still living—at 
Spezia, I think—she would make the old chap glad. 
And that would be a mark of my gratitude also; 
you see, I have never had even the chance of 
thanking him as yet.” 

Lord Evelyn rose. 

“Very well,” said he, “I will send you a report 
of my mission. How am I to find them ?” 

“You must find them through Calabressa,” 
he said, “for I have not got their address. So 
you can start this evening ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Then I will telegraph at once to Calabressa 
to let them know you are coming. Mind you, I 
am very grateful to you, Evelyn; though I wish 
Iwas going in your stead.” . 

Lord Evelyn got some further instructions as 
to how he was to discover Calabressa on his ar- 


rival in Naples; and that evening he began his 
journey to the South. He set out, indeed, with a 
light heart. He knew that Natalie would be glad 
to have a message from England. 

At Genoa he had to break the journey for a 
day, having some commission to perform on be- 
half of the Society: this was a parting bequest 
from Gathorne Edwards. Then on again; and 
in due time he entered Naples. 

He scarcely noticed, as he entered the vehicle 
and drove away to his hotel, what barefooted 
lads outside the station were bawling, as they 
offered the afternoon papers to the newly ar- 
rived passengers. What interest had he in Zac- 
catelli ? 

But what the news venders were calling aloud 
was this: 

“ The death of the Cardinal Zaccatelli—death 
of Zaccatellithe death of the Cardinal Zaccatelli.” 


CHAPTER LVII. 
FAREWELL! 


“NataLusHka,” said the tender and anxious 
mother, laying her hand on the girl’s head, “ you 
must bestir yourself. If you let grief eat into 
your heart like that, you will become ill; and 
what shall we do then, in a strange hotel? You 
must bestir yourself, and put away those sad 
thoughts of yours. I can only tell you again and 
again that it was none of your doing. It was the 
act of the Council; how could you help it? And 
how can you help it now? My old friend Stefan 
says it is beyond recall. Come, Natalushka, you 
must not blame yourself; it is the Council, not 
you, who have done this; and no doubt they 
think they acted justly.” 

Natalie did not answer. She sighed slightly. 
Her eyes were turned toward the blue waters be- 
yond the Castello dell’ Ovo. 

“Child,” the mother continued, “we must 
leave Naples.” 

“ Leave Naples!” the girl cried, with a sudden 
look of alarm, ‘Having done nothing—having 
tried nothing?” Then she added, in a lower 
voice, “ Well, yes, mother, I suppose it is true 
what they say, that one can do nothing by remain- 
ing. Perhaps—perhaps we ought to go. And 
yet it is terrible.” 

She shivered slightly as she spoke. 

“You see, Natalushka,” her mother said, de- 
termined to distract her attention somehow, “ this 
is an expensive hotel; we must be thinking of 
what money we have left to take us back. We 
have been here some time; and it is a costly 
journey, all the way to England.” 

“Oh, but not to England—not to England, 
mother !” Natalie exclaimed, quickly. 

“Why not to England, then ?” 

“ Anywhere else, mother,” the daughter pleaded. 
“Tf you wish it, we will go away. No doubt Gen- 
eral Von Zoesch knows best; there is no hope. 
We will go away from Naples, mother ; and—and 
you know I shall not be much of a tax on you. 
We will live very cheaply somewhere ; and per- 
haps I could help a little by teaching music, as 
Madame Potecki does. Whenever you wish it, I 
am ready to go.” 

“But why not to England, Natalushka ?” 

“T can not tell you, mother.” 

She rose quickly, and passed into her own 
room, and shut the door. 

There she stood for a second or two, irresolute 
and breathless, like one who had just escaped into 
a place of refuge. Then her eye fell on her writ- 
ing-desk, which was on a side table, and open. 
Slowly, and with a strange, pained expression 
about her mouth, she went and sat down, and 
took out some writing materials, and absently and 
mechanically arranged them before her. Her 
eyes were tearless, but once or twice she sighed 
deeply. After a time she began to write, with an 
unsteady hand. 


“My pearest,—You must let me send you a 
few lines of farewell; for it would be hard if, in 
saying good-by, one were not permitted to say a 
kind word or two that could be remembered aft- 
erward. And your heart will have already told 
you why it is not for you and me now to look 
forward to the happiness that once seemed to lie 
before us. You know what a terrible result has 
followed from my rashness ; but then you are free 
—that is something ; for the rest, perhaps it is 
less misery to die than to live and know that you 
have caused another’s death. You remember the 
night they played Fidelio ; I told you I should al- 
ways try to remain worthy of your love; and how 
could I keep that promise if I permitted myself to 
think of enjoying a happiness that was made possi- 
ble at the cost of my father’s life? You could not 
marry a woman so unnatural, so horrible; a mar- 
riage purchased at such a price would be foredoom- 
ed; there would be a guilty consciousness, a life- 
long remorse. But why do Ispeak? Your heart 
tells you the same thing. There only remains for 
us to say good-by, and to thank God for the 
gleam of happiness that shone on us for a little 
time. 

“ And you, my dearest of friends, you will send 
me also a little message that I can treasure as a 
remembrance of by-gone days, And you must 
tell me also whether what has occurred has de- 
terred you from going further, or whether you 
still remain hoping for better things in the world, 
and resolved to do what you can to bring them 
about. That would be a great consolation to me, 
to know that your life still had a noble object. 
Then the world would not be quite blank either 
for you or for me; you with your work,I with 
this poor, kind mother of mine, who needs all the 
affection I can give her. Then I hope to hear of 
you from time to time. But my mother and my- 
self do not return to England. 

“ And now what am I to say, being so far away 
from you, that will’ sound pleasant to you, and. 
that you will remember after with kindness? . I» 
look back now over the time simce I have known 
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you, and it appears a beautiful dream—anxious 
sometimes, and troubled, but always with a golden 
future before it that almost bewildered the eyes. 
And what am I to say of your goodness, so unva- 
rying and constant, and your thoughtfulness, and 
your great unselfishness and outspokenness ? 
When was there the least misunderstanding be- 
tween us? I could read your heart like my own. 
Only once, you remember, was there a chance of 
a shadow coming between us—through my own 
folly ; and yet perhaps it was only natural for a 
girl, fancying that everything was going to be 
smooth and happy in her life, to look back on 
what she had said in times of trouble, and to be 
afraid of having spoken with too little reserve. 
But then you refused to have even the slightest 
lovers’ quarrel; you laughed away my folly: do 
you wonder if I was more than ever glad that I 
had given my life into your wise and generous 
guidance? And it is not now, when I am speak- 
ing to you for the last time, that I can regret hav- 
ing let you know what my feelings were toward 
you. Oh, my darling, you must not imagine, be- 
cause these words that I am writing are cold and 
formal, that my heart beats any the less quickly 
when I think of you and the days we were togeth- 
er. I said to you that I loved you; I say to you 
now that I love you, with my whole heart; and I 
have no feeling of shame. If you were here I 
would look into your face and repeat it—I think 
without a blush; I would kiss you; I would tell 
you that I honor you; that I had looked forward 
to giving you all the trust and affection and devo- 
tion of a wife. That is because I have faith.in 
you; my soul is open and clear to you; read, and 
if you can find there anything but admiration for 
your nobleness of heart, and earnest hopes for your 
happiness, and gratitude to you for all your kind- 
ness, then, and not otherwise, shall I have cause 
for shame. 

“ Now I have to send you my last word of good- 
b eh | 

She had borne up so far; but now she put the 

pen aside, and bent her head down on to her 
hands, and her frame was shaken with her sob- 
bing. When she resumed, she could scarcely see 
for the bitter tears that kept welling to her eyes. 

“—and you will think, looking at these cold 
words on the paper, that it was easy for me to do 
so. Ithasnot been soeasy. I pray God to bless 
you, and to keep you brave and true and unself- 
ish, and give you happiness in the success of your 
work. And I ask a line from you in reply—not 
sad, but something that I may look at from time 
to time, and that will make me believe you have 
plenty of interests and hopes in the world, and 
that you do not altogether regret that you and I 
met, and were friends for a time. Nara.ie.” 


This was a strange thing: she took another 
sheet of paper, and slowly and with a trembling 
hand wrote on it these words— Your Wife.” 
That was all; no doubt it was the signature she 
had hoped one day to use. She regarded it long, 
and earnestly, and sadly; until, indeed, she could 
not see it for the tears that rose afresh into her 
eyes. Then she tore up the piece of paper hasti- 
ly, folded her letter, and addressed it, without 
sealing the envelope, and carried it into the oth- 
er room. 

“ Read it, mother,” she said, and she turned to 
the window to conceal her tear-stained face. 

The mother opened the letter, and glanced at it. 

“You forget, child,” she said, “I know so little 
English. Tell me what it is you have written.” 

So she was forced to turn. And apparently, as 
she spoke, she was quite calm; but there was a 
darkness underneath her eyes; and there wag in 
her look something of the worn, sad expression of 
her mother’s face. Briefly and simply she repeat- 
ed the substance of the letter, giving no reasons 
or justifications. She seemed to take it for grant- 
ed that her decision was unavoidable, and would 
be seen to be so by every one. 

“ Natalushka,” the mother said, looking anx- 
iously at the troubled face, “do you know what 
you are about to do? It is an act of expiation 
—for something you have not committed.” 

“Could I do otherwise?” she said. “ You, 
mother—would you have me think of a marriage 
procured through my father’s death? It is too 
horrible.” 

“My poor child, are you to have no happier life 
than I have had, after all? WhenI used to see 
you, I used to say to myself, ‘Ah, my little Nata- 
lushka will never know what has befallen me; 
she will have a happy life.’ I could see you 
laughing as you walked in the gardens there. 
You looked so pleased, so content, so bright and 
cheerful. And now you also are to have a life 
of disappointment and sad memories.” 

“Oh, you must not talk like that, mother,” the 
girl said, hastily, in a low voice. “Have I not 
you with me? Weshall always be together, shall 
we not? And you know we shall not have time 
for brooding over what is past; we shall have 
much to do; we must make a pleasant small home 
somewhere. Oh, there are many, many people 
far worse off in the world than we are. So you 
must think of getting away from Naples, mother ; 
and think of where you would like to live; and 
where I should be most likely to be able to earn 
a little. The years will teach us to forget ; and 
—and— nd now you know why I do not wish 
to go back to England.” 

Her eyes were cast down; but she was forcing 
herself to speak quite cheerfully. 

“You see, mother, my knowing English is a 
great advantage. If we were to go to one of the 
towns on the Riviera, like Nice or Mentone, 
where so many English families are, one might 
get pupils who would want to learn English songs 
as well as Italian and German.” 

“Yes, yes, Natalushka; but I am not going 
to have you slave for me. The little allowance 
that my cousins send me will do very well for us 
two, though you will not get so fine dresses. 
Then, you see, Natalushka, Mentone or Nice would 
be a dear place to live in.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“Very well, mother,” said the girl, with the 
same apparent cheerfulness, “I will go down and 
post my letter, and at the same time get the loan 
of a guide-book. Then we shall study the maps, 
and pick out a nice, quiet, remote little place, 
where we can live—and forget.” 

She passed into the hall, and went to the bureau 
for some postage stamps. As she stood there, 
some one, unperceived, came up to her. It was 
Calabressa. 

“Little daughter,” said he, in a trembling 
voice. 

She uttered a slight cry, and shrank back. 

“Little daughter,” said he, holding out his 
hand. 

But some strange instinct possessed her. She 
could not avoid touching his hand—or the tips 
of his fingers, rather—for one brief second ; then 
she turned away from him with an involuntary 
shudder, and went back through the hall, her 
head bent down. Calabressa stood looking after 
her for a moment or two; then he turned and left 
the hotel. 

He walked out to Posilippo. Near the villa 
where he had formerly sought the representatives 
of the Council he passed an old woman who was 
selling fruit by the road-side. She glanced up at 
him, and said, 

“The door is closed, signore.” 

“The door must be opened, good mother,” 
said he, scarcely regarding her as he hurried on. 

Arrived in the garden of the villa, his summons 
brought out to the entrance of the grotto the 
Secretary Granaglia, who somewhat impatiently 
told him that it was quite impossible that any 
member of the Council should see him. 

“ And no doubt it is about that Lind affair?” 

“Tndirectly only,” Calabressa said. ‘No, it 
concerns myself mostly.” 

“Quite enough time, the Council thinks, has 
been given to the Lind affair. I can tell you, my 
friend, there are more important matters stirring. 
Now farewell; I am wanted within.” 

However, by dint of much persuasion, Calabres- 
sa got Granaglia to take in a message to Von 
Zoesch, And, sure enough, his anticipations were 
correct ; the good-natured, bluff old soldier made 
his appearance, and seemed glad to get a breath 
of fresh air for a minute or two. 

“Well, well, Calabressa, what is it now? Are 
not you all satisfied ?—the young lady with her 
sweetheart, and all that? You rogue! you guess- 
ed pretty rightly; to tell them the news was no 
light matter; but by-and-by she will become rec- 
onciled. Her lover is to be envied ; she is a beau- 
tiful child, and she has courage. Well, are they 
not satisfied ?” 

“T crave your pardon, Excellency, for intrud- 
ing upon you,” Calabressa said, in a sort of con- 
strained voice. “It is my own affair that brings 
me here. I shall not waste your time. Your Ex- 
cellency, I claim to be substitute for Ferdinand 
Lind.” 

The tall soldier burst out laughing. 

“What the devil is the matter with you, Cala- 
bressa ? have you gone mad ?” 

For a second Calabressa stood silent; his eyes 
downcast ; his fingers working nervously with the 
cap he held in his hands. 

“ Your Excellency,” he said, as if struggling to 
repress some emotion, “it is a simple matter. I 
have been to see the beautiful child you speak of ; 
I addressed her, in the hall of the hotel ; she turn- 
ed away from me, shuddering, as if I were a mur- 
derer—from me, who love her more than I love 
life. Oh, your Excellency, do not smile at it; it 
is not a girlish caprice; she has a noble heart; it 
is not a little thing that would make her cruel. 
I know what she thinks—that I have been the 
means of procuring her father’s death. Be it so. 
I will give her father his life again. Take mine 
—what do I care ?” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, my Calabressa. The gir] 
has bewitched you. One must talk toher. Take 
your life in exchange for that of Lind? Pooh! 
We can not send good men after bat ; you are too 
valuable to us; whereas he, if he were released, 
could be of no more use at all. It is a generous 
notion on your part, friend Calabressa; but it is 
Quixotic. Moreover, impossible.” 

“You forget, Excellency, that I can claim it,” 
said Calabressa, firmly. ‘Under Article Five I 
can claim to be the substitute of Ferdinand Lind. 
Your Excellency yourself has not the power to re- 
fuse me. I call upon you to release Lind from 
the death penalty ; to-morrow I will take his place; 
then you can send a message to—to Natalie Ber- 
ezolyi’s daughter, that, if I have wronged her, I 
have made amends.” 

“Friend Calabressa,” said Von Zoesch, in a 
kindly way, “it seems as if you had transferred 
your old love for Natalie Berezolyi to Natalie’s 
daughter, only with double intensity. But, you 
see, we must not allow you to sacrifice yourself 
merely because a girl turns her heel on you. It 
is not to be thought of. We can not afford to lose 
you; besides, it is monstrous that the innocent 
should suffer, and the guilty go free—” 

“The articles of the Society, your Excellency—” 

“That particular article, my Calabressa, was 
framed with a view to encourage self-sacrifice and 
generosity, no doubt; but not with a view, surely, 
to any such extreme madness as this. No. The 
fact is, I had no time to explain the circumstances 
of the case to the young lady, or I could easily 
have shown her how you were no more involved 
than herself in procuring the decree against her 
father. To-day I can not; to-morrow I can not; 
the day after to-morrow, I solemnly assure you, I 
will see her, and reason with her, and convince 
her that you have acted throughout as her best 
friend only could have done. You are too sensi- 
tive, my Calabressa: ah, is it not the old romance 
recalled that is making youso? But this I prom- 
ise you, that she shall beg your pardon for having 
turned away from you.” 

“Then,” said Calabressa, with a little touch of 
indignant pride—“ then your Excellency imagines 
that it is my vanity that has been wounded ?” 


“No. It is your heart. And she will be sorry 
for having pained a true friend; is not that as it 
should be? Why, your proposal: if she agreed 
to it, what would be the result? You would stab 
her with remorse. For this momentary slight you 
would say: ‘See, Ihave killed myself. Learn now 
that Calabressa loved you.’ But that would be 
very like revenge, my Calabressa, and you ought 
not to think of taking revenge on the daughter 
of Natalie Berezolyi.” 

“Your Excellency—” Calabressa was about to 
protest ; but he was stopped. 

“Leave it to me, my friend. The day after 
to-morrow we shall have more leisure. Meanwhile 
no more thoughts of Quixotism. Addio!” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


NATIVE ORCHIDS. 


ANY of our readers have no doubt seen at 
floricultural exhibitions and in large private 
collections of plants those curious and strange 
forms of plant life known as orchids, or air plants. 
The latter term is not, however, applicable to all 
the family, as many of them are terrestrial, grow- 
ing in the earth as other plants do. Among our 
native plants are found many examples of the 
family growing in bogs, pasture-lands, and on 
mountains and hill-sides. Numbers of these are 
susceptible of cultivation if they have the proper 
surroundings, and as much attention paid to their 
culture as we ordinarily pay to plants of much 
inferior interest and value. Their rarity and the 
beauty and singularity of their flowers commend 
them to those who take a real interest in the cul- 
tivation of plants. We therefore urge upon such 
of our readers as enjoy this delightful pursuit to 
make collections of them, and attempt their cul- 
tivation. The mere collecting of them will be a 
source of pleasure, because it involves healthful 
and enjoyable rambles in wood and field at a sea- 
son when the summer heats are not yet overpow- 
ering, and insect life in the shape of mosquitoes 
not annoying. 

As regards their cultivation no definite rules 
can be given, the best hints therefor being afford- 
ed by the habitat of the species, and its relative 
situation as to sunshine or shade, some growing 
in close moist woods, in peaty soil, among sphag- 
num moss, and others at the other extreme, be- 
ing found in open fields, growing in loamy soil 
among the grass. 

In order to direct those who may wish to at- 
tempt their cultivation, we give a list and short 
description of some of the leading species, and 
the situations in which they are most generally 
found. Some of them are quite rare, and will 
require some search to find them, and if not ob- 
tainable in one’s own neighborhood, may have to 
be procured through the agency of some friend 
living in the neighborhood of the locality where 
they grow. Nearly if not all of them can be suc- 
cessfully taken up when they are in bloom, tak- 
ing care to preserve a ball of earth to the roots, 
and not allowing them to be wilted or dried by 
the sun or wind in transporting them. 

The genus Cypripedium, commonly known as 
lady’s-slipper or moccasin-flower, from its fan- 
cied resemblance to a lady’s shoe or to a mocca- 
sin, is very widely disseminated throughout the 
country. We often see specimens of the exotic 
species exhibited at the floricultural exhibitions, 
where they are much admired for the beauty and 
singular appearance of their flowers. 

C. spectabile, which is, perhaps, the finest of our 
native species, is found throughout the East- 
ern, Northern, Middle, and Western States, from 
Maine to Wisconsin, growing in low meadows 
and peat bogs, particularly in the mountainous 
sections. The leaves somewhat resemble those 
of the white hellebore; the flowers, sometimes 
two and three on a stem two feet high, are very 
large, purple, with the lower lip, or toe of the 
shoe, white, with red veins and crimson spots in- 
side. Flowers in July. 

C. pubescens is found in bogs, low damp woods, 
and also in sunny, fertile hills, generally in rocky 
places. It is more common in the Northern and 
Western States than in the Eastern States. The 
leaves are large and hairy, or pubescent, whence 
its name. The flower-stems are about two feet 
high, sometimes with two flowers; the upper 
petals are greenish-yellow, with red spots; lower 
lip pale yellow. It flowers in May and June, and 
is a very showy species. 

C. arietinum, or ram’s-head flower, is a very 
curious and rare species, found in sphagnous 
swamps and damp woods from Maine to Wiscon- 
sin. The leaves are nearly smooth; the flower- 
stem from six to twelve inches high, producing a 
single flower in June. The upper petals are of 
a greenish-brown color, the lip white, with crim- 
son veins. This is of a curious pointed shape, 
so that when looked at in front it resembles a 
sheep’s head, the two lateral petals-above answer- 
ing for the horns, 

C. acaule grows in evergreen woods, either dry 
or moist, and in shady rocky places among them. 
The flower-stem is from six to twelve inches high ; 
flower large, of a pale purple color, and some- 
times nearly white. It flowers in May and June. 

C. parviflorum is a somewhat common species, 
growing in rich, low woods, flowering in May and 
June. The flowers, which are fragrant, are borne 
on a stem about a foot high; the upper petals 
are brownish-purple, the lip bright yellow with 
brown spots. 

C. candidum is a rare species, found in low 
grounds in Pennsylvania and westward. The flow- 
er-stem is from five to ten inches; the upper pet- 
als of the flower are greenish-white, the lip white. 
It produces only one flower on the stem. 

The roots of all our native cypripediums are 
fibrous and tufted. 

Platanthera, or false orchis, is a rather plenti- 
ful genera, there being sixteen or more species 
found growing in the Northern, Eastern, Western, 
and Middle States. We shall only notice the 
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most beautiful of them. These have a spur to 
the flower somewhat like that of a larkspur. 

P. ciliaris, or yellow fringed orchis, is a very 
beautiful species, growing in bogs and wet places, 
and also in old meadows and dried-up swamps. 
It is rather rare northward, but becomes more 
common southward. It grows from eighteen 
inches to two feet high, having a short spike of 
very handsome, bright yellow flowers, the flat lip 
of which is edged with a fringe at least a quarter 
of an inch long. The roots consist of fleshy 
fibres. It flowers in July and August. 

P. blephariglottis, white fringed orchis, grows 
in low swampy places and on the edges of ponds, 
and is more common northward than the preced- 
ing species. The flower-stems are about a foot 
high, the flowers white and very beautiful, pro- 
duced in June and July. Roots as in the above 
species. 

P. psycodes grows in low bogs and mountain 
meadows, and is somewhat common. The flower- 
stem is about two feet high, bearing a spike about 
six inches long of fringed purple flowers, which 
are very beautiful. Roots fleshy. 

P. fimbriata is found in wet meadows from New 
England to Pennsylvania, where it is a rare spe- 
cies, but becomes more plentiful northward. The 
flowers are much larger than those of the preced- 
ing species, but of a paler color. Stem two feet 
high. It flowers in June. 

P. peramena is found in moist meadows and 
banks in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and southward. 
The flower-stem is from two to four feet high. 
The flowers are very large and showy, of a violet- 
purple color. They are not fringed, but only 
deeply incised or cut on the edges of the petals. 
It flowers in August. 

P. dilatata is a common species northward, 
growing in peat bogs. Flower-stems from ten to 
eighteen inches high, with spikes of white flowers, 
which are produced in June and July. 

P. leucophea, a species found in Ohio and west- 
ward. The flower-stem is from two to four feet 
high, with a spike of large flowers about a foot 


long. They are of a dull white color, with a 
thread-like fringe on the edges. It blooms in 
July. 


Orchis spectabilis, a somewhat common species, 
growing on hills in rich woods, in shady, rocky 
places. It grows from four to six inches high, 
flowering in May. The flowers are white and 
purple, and very handsome. The roots are thick 
fleshy fibres. 

Gymnadenia flava grows in the pine-barrens of 
New Jersey, and southward. The flower-stem is 
about fifteen inches high, bearing a dense spike 
of orange-colored flowers. Roots are very fleshy, 
sometimes tuber-like. 

Calypso borealis, a very beautiful species, found 
wel. to the-northward,from Nova Scotia to the 
Columbia River, and also in Vermout and Nurth- 
ern New York, It is very rare. The flowers re- 
semble those of a cypripedium, and are quite 
showy, being variegated with yellow and purple. 
The root is a solid bulb, growing in moss. It 
may be difficult to cultivate, but should not be 
more so than many of our exotic orchids. It 
flowers in May. 

Corallorhiza multiflora, coral-root, is rather 
common, and is found growing about the roots of 
trees in woods. The flower-stem is from ten to 
eighteen inches high, and produces rather large 
brownish or purplish flowers, with a whitish lip 
spotted with crimson. It flowers in August and 
September. Another species, C. odontorhiza, is 
found in similar situations, but is not quite so 
common. The roots are very much branched, 
and are probably somewhat parasitical, fastening 
themselves to the roots of the trees under which 
they grow. 

Aplectrum hyemale, putty-root, Adam and Eve. 
This is a very curious plant. It is rather rare, 
and grows in rich mould in woods. The flower- 
stem is about a foot high, the flowers greenish- 
brown or purple, with a whitish speckled lip. 
The root is a solid bulb or corm, sometimes an 
inch in diameter. A bulb is produced every year, 
but lasts for three years, when it dries up. The 
roots are fibrous, so that two or three roots of 
different ages may be found coupled together. 
Hence its name of Adam and Eve. The bulbs 
are very glutinous, and are used by country peo- 
ple, when bruised and a little water added, as a 
cement for glass and china ware. It is said to"be 
very durable. From being thus used it is called 
putty-root, 

Arethusa bulbosa is another of the bulbous- 
rooted sorts, found growing in bogs and sphag- 
nous swamps. It is a low-growing plant, produ- 
cing a very beautiful purple sweet-scented flower 
an inch or two long, It flowers in May. 

Pogonia ophioglossoides, adder’s-tongue, a com- 
mon species, growing in bogs and sphagnous 
swamps, flowering in June and July, The flow- 
ers are about an inch long, pale purple, generally 
only one on a stem, but sometimes two or three, 
and are very handsome, being beautifully fringed. 
The root is composed of thick fibres. 

P. pendula is a rarer species than the above, 
with oblong, tuberous roots; found in rich woods 
from Vermont westward. It flowers in August 
and September. The flowers are whitish, tinged 
with pink, and about an inch long. 

Calopogon pulchellum, 2 common species, flow- 
ering in July. The flower-stem is about a foot 
high, producing flowers an inch broad, with fra- 
grant pinkish-purple flowers, exquisitely bearded 
with purple, white, and yellow hairs. It grows 
in bogs. 

Spiranthes cernua, lady’s-fresses ; grows in wet, 
grassy places. Flower-stem from ten to twenty 
inches high, with a thick spike of fragrant white 
or cream-colored flowers three to five inches long. 
It flowers in August and September. The roots 
are tuberous, and clustered together. 

There are several other genera and species 
which may be found in almost any locality, which 
are well worth cultivating, but the above com- 
prise the handsomest sorts. 
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For description see Supplement. 


form a shirr, through which an elastic braid is run. 


lace is arranged on the crown. The trimming consists of ruches of blonde lace, loops 
and ends of Jilac satin ribbon, and a half-wreath composed of leaves made of similar 
ribbon. The strings, which are tied in the back, are made of lilac satin ribbon covered 


with gathered tulle, and edged with blonde lace. 


The shawl which is shown on the head in Fig. 8, and opened out in Fig. 6, is worked 


Lace Bonnet. 

Tue edge of this bonnet is bound with dark red satin merveilleux, 
which is pleated on the front and sides, and plain in the back, and, 
turned on the inside, forms a facing for the brim. The binding is bor- 
dered on the outside by a row of gold braid folded lengthwise through 
the middle, which projects from under the black chip that covers the 
remaining part of the brim. The crown is covered with box-pleated 
black Jace three inches wide. The bonnet is trimmed with a bow of 
red satin ribbon, two shaded red ostrich’ feathers, and a comb with a 
filigree top, which is inserted among the lace. The strings are of black 
satin ribbon two inches and a half wide, and are fastened on the crown 
under the trimming. 


Chip and Satin Bonnet. 

Tue brim of this bonnet is composed of alternate bands of brown 
and straw-colored chip, and is joined to a stiff crown covered with brown 
satin. The back of the brim forms a revers, which is faced with brown 
velvet, and a bias band of similar material an inch and a half wide is 
set along the inside of the remaining part in such a manner as to form 
a narrow piping at the outer edge. The velvet band is covered by a 
frill of brown satin ribbon laid in double box pleats, and set on under 
a shirred band of straw-colored ribbon; the seam of the latter is con- 
cealed under a strip of brown velvet. Brown satin ribbon two inches 
wide, the ends of which form strings that are tied in the back, is 
brought across the front of the crown. A rosette-like bow of brown 
and straw-colored ribbon at each side, a brown ostrich tip falling across 
the revers in the 
back, and a bou- 
quet of roses, for- 
get-me-nots, and 
wheat at the 
front, compose 
the trimming. 


For the cap 
Fig. 1, a brim 
fourteen inches 
long and three 
inches wide is 
cut of black stiff 
net, and sloped 
along one side 
for the front 
from the middle 
to the ends, 
which are left an 
inch and a half 
wide. The brim 
is edged with 
wire, and bound 
with black taf- 
feta ribbon. On 
this brim are } HHH 
arranged in the {ii (iiiitin i any NIH 
manner shown in HHH 
the _ illustration | 
loops of red sat- 
in ribbon two 
inches and a 
half wide, and a 
circular piece of 
white figured 
tulle surrounded 
with lace two 
inches and a half 
wide. The cap is 
secured to the 
head by ends of 
elastic attached 
to the ends of 
the brim, one end 
furnished with a 
button, and the 
other with a 
loop. 

The  founda- 
tion of the cap 
Fig. 2 consists of 


Lace 
Bonnet. 


a brim of black 
stiff net which is - 
pointed at the = iii 
middle of the es 
front, and to ULE, 
which is attached I y 
a net-like crown i 
made of black | 
dotted tulle. This 
crown is hemmed 
in the back to 
A scarf of tulle edged with blonde 
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Fig. 2.—Car ror Exper.y Lany. 
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Fig. 3.—Crocuet Sawn worn as Hoop. 


[See Fig. 6, Page 180.] 
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Fig. 4.—Cap or Lack anp FLowers. 


open shell above the 2 shells in the preceding’round consisting of 4 
ch. each. 52d round.—Alternately 2 close shells, one at each side of 
the open shell specially mentioned in the last round, and 6 open shells. 
Work the 53d, 55th, 57th, 59th, 61st, and 63d rounds like the 51st. 
54th round.—Work as in the 52d, transposing the design. 56th 
round.—Alternately 2 close separated by 2 open shells above the 2 
close shells in the 55th round, and 4 open shells. 58th round.—Work 
as in the 56th, transposing the pattern. 60th round.—Work as in the 
52d, transposing the pattern. 62d round.—Work as in the 52d, 64th 
round.—Work as in the 50th. 65th round.—Work as in the 49th. 
The following rounds are to be worked entirely around the edge of the 
shawl: 66th round.—Alternately 2 open and 2 close shells, working 
the 2 open shells that come above one worked with 6 ch. in the preced- 
ing round with 4 ch. instead of with 3 ch. 67th round.—Work as in 
the 43d. 68th round.—2 close shells, one at each side of every open 
shell consisting of 3 ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 8 de. on the mid- 
dle st. of the open shell consisting of 5 ch.,2 ch. 69th round.—1 close 
shell above the 2 close shells in the preceding round, 2 ch., 8 de. sepa- 
rated by 1 ch. on the 8 de. in the preceding round, 2 ch. 70th round. 
—1 sc. on the middle st. of the close shell in the preceding round, 2 
ch., 8 de. separated. by 1 ch. on the following 8 de., 2 ch. 71st round. 
—Work as in the preceding round, separating the 8 de. by 2 ch. in- 
stead of 1. 72d round.—> 1 se. on the next sc, in the preceding 
round, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the next de., 7 times alternately 1 picot (consist- 
ing of 3 ch. and 1 sc. on the preceding sc.) and 1 se, on the next de., 
then 8 ch.; repeat from >. c 

The cap Fig. 4 is made of lace two inches and a half wide, arranged 
partly in rows 
and partly in ja- 
bots on a brim of 
stiff net edged 
with wire and 
bound with taf- 
feta ribbon. <A 


shown in the il- 
lustration. 

For the cap 
Fig. 5 a brim ten 
inches long and 
two inches and 
a half wide, 
sloped at the 
front edge to an 
inch wide at the 
ends, is cut of 
white stiff net, 
wired, and bound 
with white rib- 
bon.. An oval 
piece twenty inch. 
es long and eight- 
een inches wide 
is cut of cream- 
colored erépe 
lisse, and sur- 
rounded with 
cream - colored 
lace two inches 
and a half wide. 
The front of this 
oval crown is 
pleated, and fast- 
ened on the brim 
so that the lace 
projects beyond 
the edge. An 
inch and a half 
from the lace in 
the back a strip 
of crépe lisse 
half an_ inch 
wide is sewn hor- 
izontally across 
the crown, and 
in the shirr thus 
formed is run 
a white elastic 
band, the ends of 
which are fasten- 
ed on the ends of 
the brim. The 
part of the 
erown at the 
sides not yet fast- 
ened is pleated 
and tacked to 
the band. <A 
large bow of 
crépe lisse edged 
with lace is set 
at the middle of 


Cure anp Satin 
Bonnet. 


‘ 
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the illustration. 
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Caps and bouquet of roses Fig. 5.—Car or Crips Lisse anp Lace. 
Hood, Figs. in several colors — 
1-6 trims the cap as 
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Havetock Water-proor Cloak ror Girt From 7 TO 15 
Years onp.—Cur Partrern, No. 3050; Price 20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


the front, and lower down a bow of blue satin ribbon crosses the crown as seen in 


Collar and Cuff of Brazilian Sols, Figs. 1-6. 


Ye 0 


with a single thread of black mohair wool in a design composed of close and open shells, See illustrations on page 189. 
similar to that of the three-cornered shawl shown on page 812, Bazar No. 51, Vol. XIII. 
To make it, begin with a foundation 68 inches long, and work 25 rounds on it according 
to the description given for the three-cornered shawl, then continue the work as follows : 
26th round.—Work alternately 2 close shells, one on each side of the close shell in the 
preceding round, and 2 open shells. 27th round,—Work as in the 25th round, bringing 
the close shell between the 2 close shells in the preceding round. The 28th, 29th, and 
30th rounds are composed of open or chain stitch shells only. For the 81st through 
the 38th round, repeat twice from the 25th through the 28th round, transposing the 
pattern. 389th and 40th rounds.—Work as in the 25th and 26th rounds. 41st round. 
—Alternately 1 close and 1 open shell, bringing a close shell between every 2 close 
shells in the preceding round. 42d round.—Work as in the 40th round, transposing 
the pattern. 48d round.—Alternately 1 open and 1 close shell, working each open 
shell that comes above 2 close shells in the preceding round with 5 ch, (chain stitch) 
instead of 8 ch. 44th round.—Alternately 2 close shells, one at each side of the open 
shell, consisting of 8 ch, in the preceding round, and 2 open shells, worked with 4 ch. 
instead of 8 ch. 45th round—Work successively 1 close shell between the next 2 
close shells in the preceding round, 6 ch., 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 4th st. (stitch) in 
the next open shell, 2 sc. on the following 2 st., 6 ch., 1 sc. on the middle de. (double 
crochet) of the next 5. 46th round.—Work as in the 44th round, bringing the 2 close 
shells at the sides 6f the close shell in the preceding round. . 47th round.—Work as in 
the 43d round, working alternately 1 of the open shells with 5 ch., and the following 
3 with 8ch. each. 48th round.—Work as in the 44th round, working the 2 open shells 
that come above one in the preceding round composed of 5 ch. with 4 ch., the remain- 
ing ones with only 8 ch. 49th round.—Work as in the 45th round, bringing the 2 open 
shells consisting of 6 ch. each above the 2 open shells in the preceding round consisting 
of 4 ch., and 2 open shells separated by 1 close shell above the other 2 open shells in the 
preceding round. 50th round.—Alternately 2 close shells separated by 2 open shells 
consisting of 4 ch. each above the 2 shells in the preceding round consisting of 6 ch. each, 
and 4 open shells, 51st round.—Alternately 1 open and 1 close shell, bringing an 


Tue collar and cuff Figs. 1 and 2 are composed of Brazilian sols, which are lace-work 
rosettes, 0 called from a resemblance in the design to the figure on a Brazilian coin. 
The design simulates a row of intersecting circles of the same size, partly covered by a 
row of smaller tangent circles. In working the collar, the outlines of the whole, as it 
is shown in Fig. 1, are transferred to enamelled cloth with the aid of compasses, Fig. 3 
giving two rosettes and the connecting segments in full size. To facilitate the work, 
the details of the inner circle and a section of the outer part of the rosette with the 
star-shaped centre are magnified in Figs. 4-6, Fig. 4 showing the first step, which is 
the stretching of foundation threads, and Figs. 5 and 6 the details of the lace-work. 
The inner circles of each rosette are also drawn with the compasses. After the cireum- 
ference of the inner part of a rosette has been divided into four equal parts, as shown 
by the letters in Fig. 4,it is defined with 16 running stitches as nearly as possible of 
the same length; these are only temporary stitches, and are removed at a later stage of 
the work. The work is begun with a tapestry needle containing a thread about a yard 
long, which is fastened at the stitch marked 1, then stretched to’ lat ‘the opposite point 
of the circumference, defining a diameter, slipped under stitch 1, then under the next 
stitch, which is marked 2, and stretched from 2, again crossing the centre of the circle, 
to 2 on the opposite side; the direction to and fro of the thread is indicated by the fig- 
ures on Fig. 4. When all the threads but the last have been stretched, they are caught 
together with several stitches at the centre of the rosette, which is then darned over 
and under the foundation threads in point de reprise, until it has:attained the size 
shown in Fig. 8. A row of punto tirato knots is now worked close to the centre, each 
knot embracing 2 of the foundation threads. A second row of punto tirato knots is 
worked at a short distance from the first, each knot again embracing 2 threads, but not 
the same pairs held together by the preceding row of knots. In the next row each sep- 
arate thread is embraced with a punto tirato knot. It will be observed that-each row 
of the design is distinct and complete in itself; and also that the missing thread be- 
tween the centre and 1 is gradually worked in when bringing the thread from one row 
to the next, and is finally slipped under the stitch at + in Fig. 5, and fastened at 1. The 
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Peacock Brave Sik Dinser Dress.—Front.—For Back, 
see Page 180.—[For description see Supplement.] 


Fig. 2.—Satmn Brrpat Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, V., Figs, 35-39. 


Fig. 3.—F amir Bripat Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Camev’s-nair Anp Sitk Dress.—Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 1, First Page.]—Ccr 
Patrern, No. 8053; Basque, Over-Skiert, AND Skirt, 20 Cents Eacn. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 44-53. 
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same illustration shows the manner of working 
the four figures in point de reprise which form 
the star at the centre, and the row of punto tira- 
to knots and small wheels which defines the in- 
scribed square. When the inner circle of a ro- 
sette is complete, the foundation is laid for the 
outer part in a similar manner, and the lace-work 
is executed according to Fig. 6. The remaining 
rosettes and parts of rosettes are worked in the 
same manner, and each is edged in button-hole 
stitch in which picots are worked at regular in- 
tervals, as shown in Fig. 6. The lace-work for 
the collar, and that for the cuffs, which is work- 
ed in a similar manner, is applied on fine linen, 
as shown in the illustration, which is cut away 
from under it along the button-hole stitch edge. 


(Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIII) 
MY LOVE. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avrnor or “ Lizzizr Lorton or Grryriaa,” “ PaTRiora 
Kemsatt,” “Tur ATtonEMENT OF Leam Dunpas,” 
“From Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—( Continued.) 
“OTHER EYES.” 


THE curtain had drawn up, and the new act of 
the drama had begun. There was a dead silence 
among the guests. Mr. Branscombe, who had 
heard nothing of Cyril’s misdemeanor before this 
moment, was startled, and looked at his daughter 
quite naturally, not having had time to take up 
an attitude or to put himself into any kind of 
moral pose. He was anxious to see how Stella 
would bear herself, but he did not feel able to 
give her any note of direction. She must get out 
of the scrape in the best way she could, and only 
when it was all over would he come in with his 
final flourish. Randolph Mackenzie, near Hor- 
tensia, turned all manner of colors, his whole be- 
ing thrilled with pain for Stella, and with indigna- 
tion against Georgie Pennefather, and Hortensia’s 
prim little face became rigid and rather red, as 
befitted a tender-souled and virtuous Evangeline 
before whom naughty subjects were discussed. 
For the rest, they merely held their breath and 
listened, while Dr. Quigley, appearing to be ab- 
sorbed in a book of photographs, kept his eyes 
fixed on Stella, looking up sideways from under 
his bushy brows, 

“It would be very dreadful indeed, if it were 
true,” said Stella, in a low but perfectly distinct 
voice, standing there, with her head slightly bent, 
and her eyes fixed and steady, a little too self- 
composed and nerved for perfect simplicity of 
“parry.” She was evidently prepared for the at- 
tack, and was not taken by surprise. 

“Oh, it is true enough. Jack knows all about 
it,” said Gip. ‘And hasn’t he made good use of 
his time, just? He has not worn the willow for 
those he left behind him, whatever other people 
may have done. But, after all, wearing the wil- 
low is out of fashion now—isn’t it, Stella ?” 

Again a wild, forced, rude kind of laugh gave 
extra point and meaning to her words, and again 
the room heard and understood, and watched in 
silence for more to come. 

“Ts it?” said Stella, quietly. ‘I suppose con- 
stancy—for that is what you mean by wearing 
the willow, is it not ?—is as much the fashion now 
as it ever was with some, and as little so with oth- 
ers.” 

“Those ‘some’ don’t lodge here,” said Gip. 

“Don’t they?” said Stella, with an admirable 
appearance of sublime indifference. 

“T don’t think you need ask,” said Georgie Pen- 
nefather, sharply, glancing at Valentine with her 
bold black eyes showering down on him an infin- 
itude of fiery reproach. 

“No,” said Stella. ‘“ The whole question does 
not belong to me in any way. I have nothing to 
do with it.” 

Georgie was baffled. She had been met by that 
impenetrable smoothness which causes all the ar- 
rows to glance off into space, and which turns the 
point of all the spears; and even she, reckless as 
she was, dared not cast conventional politeness 
so entirely to the winds as to attack the girl of 
whom she was jealous at too close quarters. 

“ At all events,” she said, going back to the 
point which she knew to be vulnerable, though 
she could not see the wound—“ at all events, Cyr- 
il Ponsonby has shown what he is made of. He 
can ‘not lay claim to confidence, or even to com- 
mon honor. A man spooning a young married 
woman! Horrible! disgre-“’'| At least I think 
so, if you don’t, Stella!” 

“T should think so too, if [ believed it to be true,” 
said Stella. ‘“ But I do not believe it,” she repeat- 
ed, this time even more firmly than before. 

Augusta touched her foot beneath her gown; 
Mr. Branscombe twisted his mustache in a nerv- 
ous and irritated manner; Colonel Moneypenny 
bent over to Augusta Latrobe, and whispered: 
“What a noble creature! Ah! how few would 
do as she has dared to do!” 

But in saying this he thought of himself and 
the fair widow’s advocacy of him, and belief in 
him, should he be attacked in her presence and 
slandered in his own absence. He did not think 
of Sandro Kemp, say; nor would he have called 
it noble in her had she defended that obnoxious 
designer of walls and ceilings. Valentine Cow- 
ley bit his lip, as his manner was when annoyed, 
and very heartily in his own mind consigned Cyr- 
il Ponsonby and Georgie Pennefather to the in- 
fernal deities together. Dr. Quigley, still watch- 
ing and looking, made up his mind as to the mean- 
ing of the whole affair; and Randolph had a cu- 
riously mixed feeling of admiration, sympathy, sor- 
row, and something quite undefinable to himself 
—something that made him rejoice at Val Cow- 
ley’s discomfiture, and yet feel sorry and disap- 
pointed somehow; but why he did not know and 
could not for the life of him understand. Mean- 


while Stella stood there quite quietly, alone in her 
advocacy, and yet quite sufficiently supported. 

Then Dr. Quigley came up to her and said, in 
his slow, measured way: 

“You are quite right, Miss Stella, not to believe 
ill words of an old friend. I don’t believe a word 
of it all! There is some mistake somewhere, or 
it is merely the ordinary gossip of a small station 
where people have nothing better to do than pick 
holes in each other’s coats, and make nothing into 
something. Cyril Ponsonby is not the fellow to 
make love to another man’s wife.” 

“ No, he is not,” said Randolph, from the other 
side of the room. “The story is either a mistake 
or an exaggeration; I am sure of that.” 

Her two supporters nearly broke down Stella’s 
guard. She had borne both loneliness and oppo- 
sition in her advocacy with grand constancy ; but 
when it came to help, and the rallying of shield- 
bearers, she was nearly overcome. Still, she had 
to control herself for pride’s sake; and she did 
manage to keep her face set as before. And then 
others, who had been taken by surprise in the 
beginning, and who had held their breath in ex- 
pectation of the drama to come, began to talk 
among themselves, as people will, no matter what 
is afloat, after the first few moments of silent ex- 
citement. The sharpness of the interest was 
blunted by the inevitable egotism of human na- 
ture, and the whole thing passed off into the 
noise and movement of an ordinary evening party. 

But when they were arranging their charades, 
Val said to Gip, in a kind of aside : 

“T did not think you had it in you, Gip! If 
any one had told me, I would have denied it on 
your behalf.” 

“What?” asked Gip, with the most innocent 
manner in the world. 

“Such abominable cruelty! I hate to see such 
cruelty from one girl to another. It was really 
too mean of you to take such an advantage. I 
could not understand you, Gip. I do not under- 
stand you.” 

Valentine spoke hurriedly, with scarcely sup- 
pressed excitement, and evident annoyance of a 
graver kind than the occasion seemed to warrant, 
seeing that he was originally Gip’s friend and 
only a later adherent of Stella’s. 

“You will take her part, of course,” said Gip, 
with an odd mixture of defiance and discomfort. 

Valentine turned his eyes right into hers. 

“ Any one would take her part,” he answered. 

“Oh, if you are as much gone as that, I have 
no more to say !” said Gip, with flashing eyes and 
a little quiver about her lips. “I didn’t know 
that you had come spoons as far as that.” 

“ Nonsense, Gip! and you know itis nonsense ! 
It has nothing to do with being gone or coming 
spoons,” said Valentine, angrily. “It was simply 
a case of ordinary fooling, ordinary womanly deli- 
cacy and compassion. It was an unprovoked at- 
tack from first to last, and I can only say I am 
sorry for it. I would not have believed such a 
thing of you unless I had heard it with my own 
ears.” 

And on this he turned away, while Gip’s quick- 
beating and accusing heart said, “Did I do 
wrong ?” the faintest echo of a “ Yes” whispered 
by her conscience breaking through the louder 
“No” of her jealousy and wrath. That ‘“ Yes” 
would have to be spoken in a more distinct voice 
yet before she would be brought to the grace of 
penitence and the nobility of confession ; if, indeed, 
she should ever be so brought—ever be so far 
humbled. Crying “peccavi” and “mea culpa” in 
earnest was not much in Georgie Pennefather’s ex- 
perience. Up tonow she had never been so deeply 
stirred as to be led to doa serious wrong. Her pec- 
cadilloes hitherto had been of a very insignificant 
and superficial kind, and it was very easy to say, 
“Tm awfully sorry!” for a mistake which had 
not been intended, and which had not been very 
damaging when made. When it came to the ac- 
knowledgment of evil thoughts, and repentance 
for a cruel action, that was another matter alto- 
gether. The smoke of the battle must clear away 
before you can bury your dead; and passions 
must be subdued before you can feel that while 
under their influence you have wronged another, 
and so come into the clearer light of conscious- 
ness of sin and avowal of your fault. 

There was, however, just so much sense of 
wrong-doing in Gip as made her say that night, 
when she and Pip, in blue slippers and crimson 
flannel dressing-gowns, were talking over the 
events of the evening: 

“Was I a brute to Stella, Pip? I was wild 
against her !—but was I a brute ?” 

“Well, you were a little rough on her, I must 
say,” said Pip, with the air of one who is sorry to 
condemn, but who can not help herself. 

“Tf I was, she is a sneak, and deserved it,” said 
Gip, tearing at her embroidery with vigor. 

Then she burst into a curious fit of crying, al- 
ternating with a wild and harsh kind of laughter, 
that rather frightened as well as shocked Pattie, 
and made her think for the moment that her twin 
Dove had gone mad. But this unwonted hyster- 
ical attack soon passed; and after they had both 
agreed that Stella was a sneak, as Gip had said, 
and that Val was an awful idiot to be taken in 
by her, and that it was downright horrid in a girl 
to pretend to be constant to one man when she 
was doing everything she could to get hold of an- 
other, they felt a great deal easier in their minds. 
All the same, Pattie repeated, sorrowfully : 

“But you were awfully rough on her, Georgie, 
and I was sorry; for it is such awfully bad form, 
you know, to be nasty like that before such a lot 


of gos i 
'o which Georgie answered, with an evanescent 

gleam of repentance on her flushed little face: 

“Tm awfully sorry if I gave it her too hot. 
She deserved it, but I did not want to be a brute.” 

“But you were,” said Pattie, with grave regret. 

“If I was, Val slated me hard enough. So we 
may cry quits over that!” said Gip, her gleam of 
repentance passing into space, and her naughty 
passions once more triumphant, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


Tue only effect which Georgie Pennefather’s ill- 
timed attack had on Valentine Cowley was to 
make him still more tenderly devoted to Stella, 
and doubly anxious to take that place of spiritu- 
al brother which conceals so.much more than it 
confesses, and gives so much more than it asks. 
So far the poor Dove had taken nothing, and had lost 
a great deal, by her imprudent outburst ; but aft- 
er that first ‘‘slating,” as the vulgar little crea- 
ture called it, Valentine said no more, and cut the 
ground of complaint from under the feet of his 
former playfeliow by his almost rude rollick, his 
rough gayety, when they were together. It was 
rollick that was forced and gayety that was as- 
sumed ; and Gip, who was by no means remark- 
able for either sensitiveness or perspicacity, saw 
through the veil, and resented the attempt to 
blind her as much as she had resented the pro- 
cess of making Stella’s soul. She was scarcely 
like herself in these later days; and from the 
most easy-going, joyous, unconcerned kind of mod- 
ern slang-loving Thalia, developed into a very fury, 
always more or less in a bad humor, and alterna- 
ting between shrill impertinence and gloomy sulks. 
She made even her own family feel the sudden 
change that had been wrought in her—a change 
for which Valentine Cowley alone was responsi- 
ble, and the effect of which should by rights have 
been confined to him. But she was too sore, poor 
little creature, to be wise or just; and the fox 
which she had carried so bravely in the begin- 
ning had by now leaped out and shown his cruel 
muzzle to more than one on-looker. 

As far as Stella herself was concerned, she 
would have rejoiced to have given back her chum 
to curly-headed Gip, and to have freed herself 
from the shaping hand of her would-be Prome- 
theus. Yet how could she? Mr. Branscombe’s 
admiration for this ideal youth, himself restored 
to adolescence, was so openly expressed and so 
strongly marked, his invitations were so frequent 
and so warmly given, and his occupations so un- 
fortunately peremptory when the young fellow 
did come to Rose Hill, that Stella was thrown 
more and more in his way, and with less than ever 
of outside interference. All Highwood said that 
it was a case, and Miss Stella was doing better 
than might have been expected for a young lady 
who had been publicly engaged and as publicly 
cast aside; but some more astute shook their 
heads and said: “No; that was not it. It was 
the father, not the daughter—a case of settle- 
ments, not of incgnstancy.” 

The one who suffered most of all—even more 
than Stella, for she was protected by her own 
heart, her own consciousness of impossibility— 
was poor Randolph. He was miserable, and al- 
most without knowing why. He could scarcely 
flatter himself now that he was Cyril’s lieutenant, 
holding the ground sacred because his friend had 
planted there his flag. After all that had been 
said by Jack Pennefather, with that axiom about 
fire and smoke echoing in his ears, and after the 
unsatisfactory and reckless letters which he him- 
self had received, he could not pretend to believe 
that the thing had any life in it now, or that the 
future had any hope. Nevertheless, he gloomed 
and watched and wandered about Prometheus 
and his version of Psyche, with a ferocious kind 
of care that more than ever brought him into 
trouble. It made Valentine furious and Stella 
embarrassed, and brought down on his intrusive 
pate Mr. Branscombe’s elegant ferule with a force 
that made even the poor grub smart. But noth- 
ing in the way of castigation had any lasting ef- 
fect on him. He was still the jostling and ubiq- 
uitous watch-dog to the office of which he had 
devoted himself, and if at times he embarrassed 
Stella, at times he helped and protected her. And 
one success wiped off the score of twenty failures. 
When he saw the dear troubled eyes brighten as 
he came into the room where she sat alone with 
Valentine, listening to love so thinly disguised as 
to be recognizable even by her, anxious as she 
was not to hear and not to see, he felt then that 
he had established his claim and given a reason 
for his existence. If she had really wanted Val 
Cowley’s attentions, well, then he would have been 
broken-hearted, and would have retired. He 
should have lost his faith in her, and by her in 
womankind in general; but he would not have 
stood in her way. As things were, with the trou- 
bled eyes becoming bright when he entered and 
interrupted, he was satisfied with himself, and 
full of determination to go on as he had begun. 

One day, indeed, he went so far as to leave his 
“work” for the sake of cutting short a tée-d-téte 
which he knew was taking place in the drawing- 
room, And when he went in, making a foolish 
and very transparent pretext of wanting some- 
thing that did not exist, Stella was so evidently 
relieved, so frankly glad and grateful for his com- 
ing, that the poor fellow turned redder than usual 
with delight ; and if Miss Stella at that moment 
had asked him to die for her, he would have per- 
formed hari-kari as a short-cut to paradise. 

Valentine almost gnashed his teeth with anger 
at the intrusion, He had been working up to his 
point with admirable skill and artistry, and it was 
annoying to have all his clever approaches trod- 
den down and scattered under the huge foot of 
this stupid son of Anak. Little Randolph cared 
for the black looks and flaming eyes of the baf- 
fled besieger. He had helped and relieved the 
dear, half-frightened besieged, and that was his 
reward. But his fingers were well rapped by his 
employer, who soon came to look for him and 
carry him back to his grind, and who made the 
rest of the morning uncomfortable enough. 

All the same, those artistic approaches were 
destroyed for the present, and Stella was able to 
prevent their immediate reconstruction. 

She made it evident to Val in her own quiet 
way that anything definite would be premature 
and a dead failure. His only chance lay in his 
spiritual fraternity, in his keeping his disguise so 


closely worn that she should have ceased to fear 
the possibility of a new revelation, in accustom- 
ing her to him as a pleasant and innocuous fact 
in her life. When habit had welded this fact 
thoroughly into the substance of her days, and 
had made it part of her thoughts and one with 
her doings, then he might come out of his husk, 
throw aside his disguise, and carry his point, help- 
ed by the force of habit. A woman will give to 
a man who has made himself a necessary friend 
what she would have denied to the lover; and 
Valentine knew this as a thing which he designed 
to test by practice. This, then, was his scheme; 
and on paper and in potentialities it stood fair 
and firm. 

Thus the visit of the Cowley boys to Highwood 
was drawing to a close, but Stella’s soul was still 
incomplete, and her fidelity to Cyril unshaken. 
Val would scarcely flatter himself that he had 
done much, but he knew that he had done some- 
thing; and the rest would come in time. Mean- 
while, in the frankest and most gentleman-like 
way possible, he asked Mr. Branscombe’s consent 
to a correspondence which was to do Stella some 
unknown and undesignated “good”; and in the 
frankest and most gentleman-like way possible 
Mr. Branscombe gave that consent, and hoped 
that his dear child would profit by the chance. 
So far the young fellow cleverly enough kept the 
place open and the future in hand. 

And then the brothers went off to spend the 
second half of the vacation at their own house; 
and Val’s letters were so frequent and so long, so 
full of questions to be answered, and of subjects 
to be discussed, they took up almost as much of 
Stella’s time as Cyril’s had done. Stella took 
care to make them household property, and to let 
Val know that she threw them over to her father 
even before reading them herself. She would 
have cut the whole thing short had she done as 
she would; but Mr. Branscombe insisted on the 
correspondence for the sake of this mysterious 
“good” that was to accrue to her mind and na- 
ture. As there was really nothing which ought 
to either frighten or revolt her, she was forced to 
let matters take their course, and to submit to a 
correspondence which seemed to her a certain 
desecration of the past, if of no evil in the present. 

Not having much to do of any kind, and noth- 
ing that was absorbing, Colonel Moneypenny gave 
a great deal of time and attention to his neigh- 
bors ; and this little drama of Stella Branscombe’s, 
with the unanswered question, “Would she be 
faithful to Cyril’s memory, or would she con- 
sole herself with Valentine Cowley ?” interested 
him almost as much as if it had been his own 
private and personal affair. He professed him- 
self charmed with Stella Branscombe, though. he 
did not say which way he wished her to take, 
and he envied the young fellows their chances 
whichever way she went. She was a delightful 
girl, and worth any man’s money ; and go he said 
to Augusta, with a little sparkle of malice in his 
deep-set eyes, watching to see how she would take 
praises of such unstinted warmth for one who 
had evidently the trick of winning men’s love. 
When a girl, in a country where young men are 
precious by their rarity, could boast of one lover, 
one aspirant, and one watch-dog, she may be mark- 
ed dangerous, and a fit subject for other girls’ 
jealousy. But so was Augusta dangerous ; in just 
the same way, and to exactly the same degree. If 
Stella had three marked off to her share, the wid- 
ow had just the same number, including himself 
in Valentine Cowley’s place, with the poor dead 
husband to balance Stella’s exiled lover, and San- 
dro Kemp keeping even step with Randolph Mac- 
kenzie. Yet not quite even.. Sandro was a burn- 
ed-out sky-rocket, and Randolph was a watch-dog 
in situ, 

But the burned-out sky-rocket was the more 
dangerous of the two! 

“She really is a most charming girl!’ the Col- 
onel said—this malicious fire of exaggeration 
flashed over his sincerity—“ and she will some 
day make some man supremely happy. I know 
no one better able to make a man more thorough- 
ly happy than Miss Stella Branscombe.” 

“She has no business to make any man happy, 
unless it is Cyril Ponsonby; and that will never 
be,” said Mrs. Morshead, tartly. ‘She was as 
good as married, engaged in the face of the world 
as she was, with all her wedding things ordered. 
If the young hussy marries, I say she will be just 
as bad as if she were a widow; and I hope she 
has too much good feeling and too much modesty 
for such a thing. I think too well of her, Colonel 
Moneypenny, to suppose it possible, though they 
have talked of this young Cowley, and of that 
long Randolph Mackenzie too. I don’t believe a 
word of either—not a word. And so I have al- 
ways said. Have I not; Augusta ?” 

“ Have you, mamma ?” asked the widow, sweet- 
ly, in a voice that meant assent. She saved her- 
self from flat hypocrisy by the mere manner. 

“Have I? Why, of course I have,” snapped 
Mrs. Morshead, sharply. 

Colonel Moneypenny twisted his mustache with 
his long nervous fingers, and flushed, as his man- 
ner was when annoyed. 

“T think you are a little severe, Mrs. Mors- 
head,” he said, in an irritable voice. 

“No; I am not severe at all,” the terrible old 
woman answered. “If I, and such as I, did not 
keep people straight, where would society go to, 
I should like to know? Severe! I am a great 
deal too lenient ; that is what it is—not the other 
way.” 

“Do you share your mother’s views ?” asked 
the Colonel, turning to Augusta rather abruptly. 

The widow looked sweet, mindless, tranquil ; 
and yet her cheeks had that pretty pale pink glow 
in them which marked a state of internal excite- 
ment well covered down and concealed. 

“Tt is a difficult question,” she said, quietly. 

“Difficult! Where is the difficulty, I should 
like to know?” said Mrs. Morshead. “It is as 
plain as a turnpike-road. Where is the difficul- 
ty, Augusta?” 
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“Tn the children,” answered her daughter. 

“Not in the woman?” asked the Colonel, 
quickly. 

“More in the children,” she replied. “A good 
step-mother or a good step-father is so difficult 
to find.” 

She looked into the Colonel’s face as she said 
this, her calm and candid eyes so expressionless, 
as free from consciousness as if they had been a 
doll’s. 

“ And I say it is in the woman,” said Mrs. Mors- 
head. “A second marriage is not a bit better 
than heathen vice and polygamy.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Morshead !” remonstrated the Col- 
onel. 

“Well, Colonel Moneypenny, I think I ought 
to know, when I have been a widow myself these 
twelve years and more,” said Mrs. Morshead, in 
a thin voice. And Colonel Moneypenny, not to 
be beaten, answered back : 

“T don’t see how that affects the question, Mrs. 
Morshead. I have been a widower these twenty- 
two years, and I don’t see the sin of marrying 
again.” 

“Tt would be more to your credit, perhaps, if 
you did,” snapped the old woman; and her voice 
and eyes and manner sent the blood into the Col- 
onel’s face, and kept it there. 

A day or two after this little brush with his 
generally friendly and concordant gossip, Colonel 
Moneypenny called again at the Laurels, on some 
frivolous pretense about the next meeting of the 
book-lending society, with which neither Mrs. 
Morshead nor Augusta had anything whatever 
todo. He brought a showy toy for Tony—it was 
not an expensive one, extravagance being dead 
against the Colonel’s principles; and he gave it 
with a curious parade of consciousness in well- 
doing and bashfulness combined. It was the first 
time in the child’s life that he had done such a 
thing ; and when he handed it over to Augusta he 
felt as awkward and embarrassed as a girl when 
she receives her first offer and does not love the 
man. He graciously inquired of the fair widow if 
she would like her little fellow to ride his pony. His 
groom should hold bim on, and every care should 
be taken of him. If she wanted him to have a good 
seat, she could not begin too early with him; and 
as an old dragoon he would be very glad to see that 
he was taught well. Hitherto the Colonel had 
thought of the boy only as a hinderance and a 
nuisance ; now he gave him the place of a me- 
dium and association. He was so very pressing 
in his offers of service, so very paternal and 
thoughtful, that he showed his hand too plainly, 
and let Mrs. Morshead into the secret of his play. 

“Ts that old fool making up to you, Augusta ?” 
she said, sharply, when he left. ‘What a tire- 
some girl you are, to be sure!” she added. “It 
is all your fault, and I am sure I do not know how 
you do it. First one, and then another; I have 
no peace in my life with you!” 

“Well, mamma, I do not see what I do that 
should annoy you,” said Augusta, with tranquil 
unconcern. 

“You do everything,” replied Mrs. Morshead. 
“T think all you young women in Highwood have 
taken leave of the few senses Providence ever 
gave you to go on with. There is Stella Brans- 
combe and Cyril Ponsonby—Stella Branscombe 
and that young Cowley—Stella Branscombe and 
that long Randolph Mackenzie—and you and all 
the men you can get hold of. It is horrible. 
Nothing but flirting and marrying or wanting to 
get married; it is downright indecent, I declare 
it is!” 

“Tt is the old, old story, mamma,” said Augus- 
ta, imprudently. 

“The old, old rubbish! That’s what it is!” 
growled her mother, savagely. ‘ Let me catch you 
at it, Augusta, that’s all! I’llsoon teach you what 
the old, old story means! Have you lost a// your 
dignity, all your modesty, I want to know? You 
are nothing better than a mere light-o’-love; that 
is what youare! Flirting here and flirting there, 
and you a widow who should be in weeds and 
with a decent cap on your head, instead of with 
nothing at all, and your hair like a girl! Youare 
shameful, and no more fit to be the mother of that 
dear little fatherless boy than if you were six- 
teen. I am sick and tired of it all, I declare I 
am; and I almost wish that you would marry, so 
that I might be at peace for the rest of my days !” 

“Do you, mamma ?” said Augusta, rising with 
that same sudden excitement, almost fierceness 
of face, which her mother had seen in her before, 
if so rarely, and once to such disastrous results. 
It was the face which betokened such a strong 
stirring of the usually quiet waters, and both an- 
gered and frightened the old woman. 

“Don’t look like that at me!” she said, harsh- 
ly. “I won't be looked at like that, Augusta, as 
if you were going to strike me! Leave the room, 
miss, until you can behave yourself as you ought ; 
and be thankful that I do not say leave the house 
for a bad, wicked, undutiful girl that you are— 
and as ungrateful as you are high! Go and mar- 
ry!” she continued, her passion increasing with 
expression. “Don’t think that I want to keep 
you at home. You are nothing but a nuisance 
from first to last, a trouble and a plague, both you 
and your boy. Go and marry that old prig, or 
Mr. Branscombe, or Sandy Kemp, the sign-paint- 
er”—how she sneered and showed her fang-like 
eye-teeth when she said this!—‘“anybody you 
like! I wash my hands of you, and shall be glad 
to get rid of. you. And so I say it!” 

Augusta did not answer. Whatever was in 
her heart of anger and humiliation she stifled as 
she had so often stifled it before. But this time 
she controlled only the expression; the feeling 
raged if her lips were still, and she felt as if she 
could not bear all this misery and contumely, and 
live. 

Without another word she turned and left the 
room,,and in a few moments Mrs, Morshead heard 
her leave the house, and saw her walk hurriedly 


down the drive—alone. For one of the few occa-- 


sions since she had returned to the cold shelter 


of this ungenial home she left her little son to 
the care of the maids while she went off on her 
own business without him. : 

“T have a great mind to say that she shall nev- 
er come back again, that she may pack up and 
go, she and her troublesome little brat. She isa 
wicked and undutiful young hussy, and as sly as 
she can be; she has been nothing but a torment 
to me ever since she was born. She may go, and 
joy go with her!” said Mrs. Morshead, aloud. 

But her heart was heavy, and she tried in vain 
to stiffen her resolution by artificial aid—to keep 
her anger hot by crackling thorns. In vain, too, 
she sought for comfort in her cat. The Shah 
purred lazily when she caressed him, but went to 
sleep on her lap, for all her terror of conse- 
quences, her unacknowledged regret for what she 
had said, and that one hot tear which fell from 
her eyes. It was all to give and nothing to re. 
ceive in this worship of her four-footed favorite; 
and at this moment what she wanted was the 
support of sympathy in her wrong-doing, and the 
assurance that she had acted with dignity, spirit, 
and maternal propriety all round. 

Walking she scarcely knew where nor for what 
purpose, not conscious of the cold north wind 
that blew with such bitter force, nor of the heavy 
clouds which were massing sullenly overhead, not 
conscious of anything but the pain by which she 
was stung as by a living serpent, Augusta went 
on with a rapid step, her head on fire, and her 
heart one great throb of passionate despair. What 
should she do? She could not, would not, must 
not, bear it! Her son’s future fortune was pre- 
cious, and her care; but were not some things even 
more precious than that fortune? To live as he 
and she were living now, under perpetual insult, 
scoff, rebuke, suspicion—in perpetual subjection 
—was not this paying too dearly for his future 
wealth? At this moment she thought so; and 
she thought too, with a woman’s madness—that 
madness of despair and rash resolve which was 
so seldom hers—that she would give herself to 
the first man who might ask her; to Sandro 
Kemp, were he here, for love and without for- 
tune; to Colonel Moneypenny, for fortune and 
without love; to any one, indeed, rather than be 
longer the sport and victim of her mother’s 
tongue and temper. Any one! any one! yes, 
even to the Colonel! 

“Well met!” said a voice with an indescrib- 
able ring of satisfaction in its tones. 

She started as if from a dream, found herself 
immediately in front of the Colonel’s place, Belle- 
vue, with the owner himself on the point of en- 
tering in at the lodge-gate. 

“Well met!” he said again, taking her hand. 
“You are just in time to shelter. The snow- 
storm has begun.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 


A CONCEIT PASTORAL. 
“Much virtue in If.” 
Were I the strong green grass, 
And yours the Daisy’s crest 
Of gold, and snowy breast, 
And it should come to pass 
That for the Grass you heard 
Me passionately sue 
For Daisy’s love from you, 
And listened— In a word, 
If you loved me, and I loved you— 


Ah, sweet! my blades should lie 
Against your dewy lips, 
Till your white petal tips 
Blushed crimson as the sky; 
And, kissed from pink to red, 
Your lips should smile anew, 
As dawns of rosy hue 
To summer days are wed-— 
If you loved me, and I loved you! 


WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avutuor or “Granpmoturr’s Monry,” * Poor Hvu- 
manity,” * Cowarp CONSOLENOE,” ETO. 


“Les femmes sont si étranges,”—PatLLERon. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MAN IN THE PIT. 


uke EY were not doing well at the Royal Gwynne 

Theatre. Everybody said so, everybody knew 
so, with the exception of the newspapers which 
were always congratulating the proprietors on their 
tremendous success. “They were doing infernally 
badly,” Wigginton said; “ but it was all through 
March’s inattention to business and his insuffer- 
able conceit, the little cad.” “They were doing 
cussed badly,” March said, whose language was 
not elegant in excited moments, “and were likely 
to do worse, if Wigginton did not keep his mouth 
shut a little more, and !et other fellows who could 
act have a chance, and not take ‘all the fat’ to 
himself, the greedy hound.” 

Yes, there was “a frost,” a sharp frost, at this 
high-class West End establishment. Everything 
had been tried, and everything had failed, al- 
though there had been no lack of money in the 
enterprise. It was not Wigginton’s money, nor 
little March’s, for-the matter of that; but the 
money was there, or rather had been there before 
a lavish expenditure on the front of the house and 
the reconstruction of the house had absorbed a 
considerable proportion of it, and left but a mis- 
erable balance for authors and actors. Certain- 
ly authors, unless they were Frenchmen whose 
doubtful morality could be toned down or “ adapt- 
ed,” were not worth a moment’s consideration ; 
and as for actors—well, Wigginton and March 
could do all the acting between them that the 
British public could: possibly require. One or 
two general utility men, and Miss Galveston and 


Miss Prendergast, and there you were! But there 
the British public was not, for some unaccount- 
able reason which the lessees were not able to 
comprehend. The novelty of the new house hav- 
ing died away, the audiences unaccountably died 
away also; people grew sick of upholstery, and 
even translations from the French—ingenious as 
the changes were rung on addle-pated husbands 
and sentimental and salacious wives—palled upon 
the senses. There was nothing new under the 
dramatic sun—the house was a back-street sort 
of theatre, which was always a trouble to get at 
for the carriageless, and after a while, and as 
aforesaid, the “frost” set in at the Gwynne. 

It was a very sharp “ frost” indeed a week or 
two before Christmas. Times were bad in business 
as well as in things theatrical, and the weather 
was against the ordinary play-goer. The ordinary 
play-goer even would not make use of the order 
for admission to the Gwynne unless it was a fine 
evening, and there was nowhere else to go; _and it 
was not a fine evening when a tall, middle-aged 
man, deeply bronzed by the sun, walked up and 
down Lambkin Street, on the opposite side of the 
way to that on which the theatre was situated, and 
waited impatiently for the doors to open. He had 
arrived ten minutes before time, having been mis- 
led by the advertisements of “crowded houses” 
and “an extra row of stalls having been added 
to meet the demand for places,” and the fear had 
been upon him all that day that he should only 
be able with considerable difficulty to push his 
way in with the mob into the pit. The idea had 
not entered his head that the house would not be 
crowded, or that seats had not been booked a 
month in advance ; the gentleman being from the 
country, and a foreign country, had taken every 
word of Messrs. Wigginton and March’s advertise- 
ment for gospel truth until he had found himself 
walking disconsolately up and down the street. 

There were seven individuals at the pit door— 
four men, two women, and a little boy with his 
face tied up; there were three young men at the 
gallery entrance; there were a lady and gentle- 
man walking up and down a side turning, as if 
with the intention of patronizing the establish- 
ment presently, but with an objection to making 
themselves conspicuous before the opening of the 
doors; there were two slatternly females with 
oranges persecuting the early arrivals, and offer- 
ing their wares at the lowest possible percentage 
of profit in the dreary hope of a customer amongst 
the community ; and there was a policeman wan- 
dering in the background like a restless spirit 
doomed to have his eye eternally on somebody. 

When the theatre was open, the gentleman 
from the country—foreign country—appeared to 
hold communion with himself as to the advisa- 
bility of entering, as though some second thought 
had suddenly suggested the policy of delay. He 
had expected a crowd, and had intended to be. lost 
in a crowd; and had not bargained for sitting in 
a row of empty stalls or pit benches, and becom- 
ing for a while an object of attention. It was 
not likely that any one would recognize him at 
the Gwynne: there were only three people who 
knew of his return to England, and they were far 
away in Derbyshire; and in London he had only 
a few acquaintances who might remember him 
after five years’ absence in India, and no friends. 

He was not a man of many friends any where, 
for the matter of that; he had not the gift to 
make them, or cared not for the trouble, or was 
very hard to please. He was not certain which 
was the reason that had seemed to leave him 
that evening stranded high and dry in London 
after three days’ sojourn in it, and so hard up for 
amusement that he had ventured to see the new 
comedy at the Gwynne—if it were really amuse- 
ment which had brought him to Lambkin Street 
with that grim cast of countenance. 

Crossing the road and standing under the lamp- 
post to which one of the play-bills was affixed, 
and reading very attentively every line of the pro- 

me, he did not look dike a man who had 
been lured thither by any attraction which the 
Gwynne Theatre had to offer him; on the contra- 
ry, his brows knit more closely, and his lips, un- 
decorated by a mustache, betrayed an extra com- 
pression as he read on attentively. One might 
have even heard a strange half sigh, half groan, 
escape him as he turned away and went with tre- 
mendous strides from the locality, like a man who 
had changed his mind at the last moment. At 
eight o’clock, however, exactly half an hour after 
the doors had opened, he re-appeared, hesitated 
for an instant, as if not quite certain yet which 
part of the house he would patronize, and then 
walked into the pit, which he found tenanted by 
some thirty or forty human beings, principally 
“dead-heads.” The orchestra was playing a qua- 
drille, the house was a blaze of light and color; 
all that was wanted was that charming sympathy 
between audience and managers, which, for some 
unfortunate reason or other, Messrs. Wigginton 
and March had been unable to procure. 

The stalls were nearly empty; but then a co- 
medietta was to be played first, and those who had 
booked seats evidently did not care for comedi- 
ettas, and had left them to a few dingy mortals 
in red cloaks, dead-heads of the first class, who 
were sparsely scattered in the front seats, and 
seemed borne down by a terrible sense of the 
loneliness of their position. The man in the pit 
bought a programme, and deliberately chose one 
of the worst places in the house, immediately be- 
hind a post which contributed to the support of 
the dress circle above his head. Then, having 
taken off his great-coat, which after five minutes 
he deliberately put on again, he set himself to 
the task of studying again the business of the 
evening from the paper in his hand, and without 
the remotest idea of looking for it on the stage 
before him. 

Certainly the comedietta was not striking, but 
having paid his money, the stranger might have 
paid, also, the.players the courtesy of attending 
them, which he had not. During the whole of the 
performance he did net look toward them fairly. 


Once, when a woman’s voice was heard for the 
first time on the stage, he glanced up quickly for 
an instant, and then as quickly away again. The 
few persons who entered the stalls by degrees 
he was more attracted by, once or twice rising in 
his seat and regarding the new-comers critically, 
until assured that they were people in whom he 
could have no possible degree of interest. 

He was seeking some one, or had come to grat- 
ify his curiosity rather than to be entertained. 
The man who sold the programmes, and offered 
him an opera-glass on hire for one shilling and 
sixpence, with a half-sovereign as a deposit, was 
certain about it; the young lady who, in the total 
absence of custom, had strolled from the refresh- 
ment bar to the back seat of the pit, was quite 
sure of it also, and in the secret recesses of her 
mind thought that he might have looked at her 
if he did not care for the performance, or ap- 
proached her presently and insidiously under the 
perfectly legitimate plea of “six of cold Scotch.” 

But he sat there “like an image,” and the lit- 
tle world of the Gwynne and all its worldly atoms 
were far away from his thoughts, until the band 
was playing the overture before the comedy 
wherein Wigginton had “all the fat,” and March, 
according to March’s opinion in particular, did 
all the acting. 

When the band ceased, this stony, or rather 
bronze, individual woke up to a sudden interest in 
the play that was to come; he settled himself in 
his seat; he looked round, surprised at a few 
more stragglers who had taken their places near 
him; he moved a little way from the post, for the 
better view of the stage which a change in his 
position would afford him. 

The band ceased, there was a pause, but the 
classical drop curtain did not ascend. They were 
not quite ready behind the scenes, quick ears in 
the front of the house might have detected even 
a murmuring on the stage, and the band, after a 
moment’s consideration, broke into a waltz tune 
to make amends for the delay. The man in the 
pit had relapsed into thought again, when the 
music suddenly ceased, and little Bobby March— 
as his friends familiarly designated him—dressed 
for his part—and, by Jove! the part of the even- 
ing, after all, and thanks to no one but himself, 
sir—tripped from the left side of the stage, and 
came jauntily toward the foot-lights. 

The house was hushed to silence immediately 
at his unlooked-for appearance; something had 
happened, and a disappointment of a crushing 
character was to ensue, the telegram in the hand 
of the manager being a significant omen to the 
meanest capacity. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” began Mr. March, “I 
regret very much to inform you that I have just 
received a telegram from Miss Galveston stating 
that a sudden illness will utterly preclude her 
from having the honor of appearing before you 
this evening. Under the circumstances, I have 
to kindly ask your indulgence for Miss Edmis- 
toun, who upon so short a notice will—” 

Mr. March stopped. There was an unseemly 
interruption in the pit; a tall, sunburned individ- 
ual was struggling to pass some people in the 
same row, whose hats and coats he had scattered, 
and who were remonstrating with him, and urging 
him to wait a moment—a request to which he 
did not deign to pay the slightest attention. 

“who upon so short a notice will—” repeat- 
ed Mr. March, looking toward the pit, and put out 
a little by the disturbance. 

“Order, can’t you!’ shouted a man who could 
not hear a word, and whose hat was beneath the 
heel of the gentleman anxious to get out. 

“Sit down!” “Wait a minute!” “Who are 
you a-shoving ?” roared several voices now; but 
the object of these appeals continued his way, un- 
moved by protestation, and marched from the pit 
into the passage beyond, and from the passage 
into the cold street, with the same stern, immo- 
bile expression of countenance. . 

There was a red-nosed attendant of the theatre 
underneath the portico who was trotting to and 
fro, stamping his feet, and knocking two hands 
together clad in blue worsted mittens. The car- 
riages and cabs had all arrived, and time was all 
before him till eleven o’clock at night. He who 
had hurried so unceremoniously from the pit of 
the Gwynne seized this nondescript by the arm, 
arrested his progress, and turned him with his 
face toward him. 

“Where is the stage door of this place ?” he 
asked, peremptorily. 

“The what—stage door, did you say ?” 

“Yes—as quickly as you can. Here is half a 
crown to show me the way.” 

“Oh, all right,” said the man; “ but it’s no use 
going there to-night, unless you have any speshul 
business,” 

“Which I have,” was the reply. 

“Come along, then.” 

The man took the half-crown, touched his hat, 
and led the way down a side street to the stage 
door of the Gwynne, with the tall stranger follow- 
ing very closely at his heels. 

(To BE OCONTINUED.] 


THE GERMAN. 
See illustration on page 188. 


HIS pretty picture illustrates one of the innu- 
merable figures in this favorite dance, whose 
chief charm is its infinite variety. The one in 
question is what is commonly known as the “‘ ten- 
pin figure,” in which the lady selects her partner 
by rolling a ball toward a row of wooden pins, 
highly decorated for the occasion, which serve as 
proxies for the young men who stand behind 
them. The youth whose pin is struck of course 
claims the lady’s hand. The ten-pins are some- 
times dispensed with ; in this case the lady tosses 
the ball to the young men, and becomes the part- 
ner of him who is adroit enough to catch it. The 
picture is exquisitely engraved, and forms a nota- 
ble addition to our art illustrations. 
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Child’s Linen 
Collar and 
Cuff; Figs, 

1 and 2, 


Tue cuffs and 
collar are made of 
fine linen, which 
is turned down an 
inch deep and 
hem - stitched at 
the edges, and 
pleated as shown 
in the illustration. 


Collar for 
Heart-shaped 
‘Dress, Fig. 2. 

THE chemisette 
of this collar is made of white mull, and is finished at the neck 
with a double band an inch wide sloped to a point at the ends, 
Lace three inches wide is gathered and set along the inner edge 
of the band. The lace is turned down, and the folds of the 
jabot are tacked in place. 


Cee 


Fig. 1.—Rvssian- Bram ann Crocuet 
Epaine For LINGERIE. 


Pebble-Painting. 


PAINTING upon peb- 
bles is a very an- 
cient mode of decora- 
tion, practiced some 
three hundred years 
ago by the Vene- 
tians, which is again 
coming into notice. 

Large’ pebbles of 
a diameter of three 
to four inches are 
most easy of* deco- 
ration, Care should 
be taken to obtain 
the stones as round 
as. possible, for the 
reason that the 
rounder the stone 
the more even will 
be its surfate. One 
entire half of the 
stone should be 
painted, the other 
left entirely plain, 


Fig. 1.—Cotiar ror Heart. 
SHAPED Dress. 
For description see Supplement. ~ 


[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 1.—Cotuar or Brazitian Sors.—[See Fig. 
Designed. by Mme. Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work. 


Fig. 1.—Wraprer ror CHILD 
FROM 2 T0 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No. 1V., Figs. 29-84. 


Fig. 2.—Curr ror 
Curip’s Liven Coitar, 
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Fig. 1.—Gavze anp Satin Eventne Darxss. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—WRraprer FoR CHILD FROM 
2 ro 4 Years orp.—Cur PArtrern, 
No. 3051; Price 15 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


2; and Figs. 3-6, Page 18i.] 


so as to show the 
pebble in its origi- 
nal state, 

Before com- 
mencing to paint, 
wash the article 
most thoroughly 
in hot rain or 
soft water, and in 
place of soap use 
soda and washing 
powder mixed 
sufficient to make 


a thick foam of 4 SS Ps Py ®@ 4 # 

the water. When % IS ISI 

thoroughly freed OOO Ss* PLS 

from every parti- Fig. 2.—Rvsstan Braip AND CRrocuEt 


cle of sand or Epeine For LINGERIE. 

other — impurity, 

and well dried, rub the stone well over with fine emery cloth, 
and commence the decoration as follows: Coat that portion of 
the pebble you require your design to be worked upon with or- 
dinary starch, or else with gelatine, or common size, according 
to the nature of the stone, some pebbles being much rougher in 
texture than others, and allow this to dry (I-am now speaking’ 


of water-color deco- 
ration); then mix 
the. water-color with 
meguilp. or Chinese 
white; allow this to 
dry, and when this is 
done, apply a thick 
coat of  gum-arabic, 
taking care that the 
latter is as colorless 
. as possible; lay 
Fig. 2.—Cottar ror HEARI- acide fora few hours, 
SHAPED ‘DRESS. then tint and finish 
by. applying. a coat 
over the 
whole of the 
finest Italian 
oil varnish. 
With re: 
. gard to oil- 
: painting, the 
= design must 
be . sketched 
on in the or, 
dinary man- 
ner; the. col- 
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Fig. 2.—Mavve Fate anp TULLE Evenina Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Wnrre Foutarp Eventne Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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ors should be mixed with a good body-color, and 
thin the colors when necessary with oil of tur- 
pentine. Then tint and finish with the color 
needed, without the flake-white, still using the 
body-color. 

For rough outline subjects use Sydertype, but 
with the brush instead of the pen, and when a 
little relief might be required, throw in a few 
touches of Naples yellow or Chinese white. This 
latter process will produce some very rich ef- 
fects, provided suitable subjects are chosen. 

Another form of decoration is to blacken the 
surface of the stone, and when dry to paint a sub- 
ject requiring entirely white colors, such as the 
stephanotis, etc. Perhaps the most suitable sub- 
jects are landscapes for the large pebbles ; crests, 
coats of arms, monograms, and mottoes, for the 
medium size; and for the smallest stones, birds’ 
nests, insects, and flowers, and especially butter- 
flies. 

China colors can be used, but great care should 
be taken when firing the stones that the heat be 
applied as gradually as possible, and the stones 
allowed to cool very slowly. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Teacurr.—Our Children’s Songs, published by Har- 
per & Brothers at $1, is an admirable collection for 
the use of children of all ages. 

Oup Sunsorimer.—We can not repeat the answers to 
most of your queries, which you will find in the article 
on card etiquette published in Bazar No, 9, Vol. X. 
A gentleman gives his card to the servant at the door 
on entering, but does not leave it at his departure, un- 
less at a reception, Leave a card for each person for 
whom your call was intended, in the event of their be- 
ing out, with the corner turned down to indicate that 
you called in person. 

Busy Bezr.—Make your white lawn dresses with em- 
broidered waists—either gathered and belted or basques 
—and use plain mull for the skirts, with embroidered 
trimmings, for one, and any of the new laces, such as 
Miracourt, for the other. You will find suggestive 
models in the Bazar, Nos. 9 and 10, Vol. XIV. 

Brr.—The Greek knot, low at the back, with loose 
large rings on the forehead, ought to be the most be- 
coming way for you to arrange your hair. Put bando- 
line on the short hair you have cut for a bang, and 
curve it into a loose and natural-looking shape. We 
can not tell you where to find the illustration you 
want, though yon can find the garment in any of the 
large furnishing stores here. 

C. A.—The most stylish design for a black cashmere 
dress for a girl of seventeen years is that with round 
waist, soft sash tied on the left side, and a full round 
skirt with an apron front. If you wish to introduce 
color, use the shaded striped satins that are imported 
for trimming spring dresses. 

Moxty.—T he muslin and lace dress you mention is 
suitable for a small evening party. 

E. L. H.—For making children’s dresses consult the 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIV. 

Inquirer.—The court train should be of heavy ma- 
terial, edged with one or two very narrow knife-pleat- 
ings, deeply faced with silk, and worn over a deeply 
pleated muslin and lace balayeuse. Pleat the top to- 
ward the middle, and confine it to a small space at the 
belt. Do not line it with cambric, but face it deeply. 

H. D. P.—Surah is soft twilled silk like that former- 
ly used for neck-ties. The satin merveilleux now so 
much used for millinery purposes is the same thing 
more closely twilled to give a satin-like lustre. 

F. M. B.—Black camel’s-hair without many loose 
threads will be suitable for the spring dress. Make it 
with two deep pleatings covering the back of the 
skirt, and an apron wrinkled on the front and side 
gores. Put rows of stitching on apron, pleatings, and 
also across the foot of the front breadths, to which 
you can add a narrow knife-pleating of the goods, 
The basque should be single-breasted, and the coat 
worn with it may be double-breasted, with jet buttons 
and stitching for trimming. Get condor brown silk 
with ombré satin merveilleux for a young lady’s suit. 
Wait until later for new styles for making. A little 
gilt braid will brighten the plain brown dress. Get 
shaded gray satin Surah for trimming your gray 
chuddah. 

26 Yrars.—Your black sample is vigogne, and will 
look well made by hints just given “F.M. B.” The 
pretty China silk will be stylish in the summer if made 
up with round waist and full round skirt, trimmed with 
alternate blue and red pleatings. There are Louisine 
silks at 85 cents a yard that would go with it nicely. 

Mrs. E. E. E.—To give color to your windows, add 
the stylish red shades with white antique lace, instead 
of having white holland ones, or else have red plush 
valances above the scrim curtains. 

Mrs. A. M. C.—Read reply just given “ Mrs. E. E. E.” 
—Perhaps you will prefer raw silk to plush. Either 
dark red or peacock blue would suit your room. 

Brunswiox.—Any of the large stores in New York 
will farnish you brocaded satin and Genoa velvet. We 
do not furnish addresses in this column. 

Vinersta H.—A full round short skirt, or else a 
demi-train of pale blue brocaded silk, could now be 
bought at small expense to wear with your blue waist. 
Spanish lace and some silver soutache would trim it 
prettily. Nuns’ veiling or else grenadine in any of the 
new shades will make you a pretty thin dress. Put 
white Spanish lace sleeves in your blue basque. 

M. A. C.—In the article on wedding customs, pub- 
lished in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X., you will find answers 
to your questions, which we have not room to repeat. 

J. E.—In Bazar No. 12, Vol. X., you will find a full 
description of kettledrums. An ingenious person 
might succeed in making a cribbage-board, but we can 
not give you instructions. We can not assist you in 
finding any employment. 

Mrs. J. H. P.—We do not give addresses, You will 
find what you want in our advertising columns, 

Inrerestep Reapgr.—We do not publish special 
monograms by request. 

A. J. M.—In the article on crewel-work, published 
in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIII., you will find full and clear 
directions for transferring the embroidery patterns to 
the material on which they are to be worked. 

Mrs. C. H, P.—Both here and in England it was 
formerly the practice to wear mourning with crape 
for a Jong time without lightening it, but it is now 
quite common to copy French mourning, which dio- 
tates crape for three, six, or twelve months at the 
most, and then discards it altogether. There is, how- 
ever, no settled time for such things in this coun- 
try, though a widow seldom leaves off the deepest 
mourning with crape trimmings under a year. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No, 7, Vol. XIV., for fur- 
ther hints, 


ARCHERY. 


Tur Executive Committee of the National 
Archery Association of the United States is now 
in session at the office of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mr. G. F. E. Pearsatt, No, 298 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, prepared to receive applications 
from archery clubs in any State of the Union 
for admission into the National Association. 

As the Grand Annual Meeting of the National 
will be held in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, during 
the second week of July, at which none but 
members of National Clubs will be allowed to 
compete, it is advisable that applications for 
membership be made immediately to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, who will afford all necessary 
information, with copies of the Constitution, By- 
laws, ete.—[ Com. ] 


SARA JEWETT. 


Mr. Riker: Union Square Theatre, N. Y. 
I am pleased to add my testimony as to the ex- 
cellence of your Fack Powper. Sara JEweErt. 
Rikxer’s American Face Powper. 
Ucannot U’U it 2 X§, | If once U U’U it, U will B 
U’U it then is Y’YY,| N tirely satisfied, 
In X L N C’twill X L | & say that Rixer’s A. F. P. 
Allothersin U’RITL. | B eats all U ever tried. 
Those who prefer a liquid preparation will find 
Riker’s Cream or Rosrs the most satisfactory 
article they can use.—{ Com.] 


DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and all 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, Spring 
Waters, etc., are employed. Send for Circular.—{Adv.} 


THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK BOOK 


Sent free. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. L—{Adv.] 


Avrnoven the highest priced Baking Powder is Han- 
ford’s None Such, made at Syracuse, N.Y., yet contain- 
ing no starch or ‘other filling» makes it the most eco- 
nomical in the end. Sold by all leading grocers.—{Com. ] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 


pastry. Can be eaten by dys 
the ills resulting from bert 
only in cans, by all Groce: 


Rovat Baxine a Co., New York, 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 
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i (rea without fear of 
igestible food. Sold 
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Mit Orders a Specialty. © 


EAD the new book The Canary—mating, breeding, 
care, man: ager nate  &e. Handsomely bound 
and illustrat Sold everywhere. 25c.; by mail, 28c. 
SineceR SINGER GRAVEL Paver Co., Pub’s, 582 Hater, St., N.Y. 


tral St. Boston, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN 


SWEET CHOCOLATE. 


The most popular sweet 
Chocolate in the market. It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
@ particular favorite with 
children, and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped S, 
m, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER < Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
A Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &. 
| N D | & N Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
» ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 


Sole Proprietor, 
Something a = 
Oy a as not injurious to 


Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 

By an arrangement of fine 

coiled wire springs, which al- 


¢y, ealth. For sale by Chicago 
\ ERN oe Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
ARRANTED Chicago, Ill. Price by tail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. Lady Canvassing Ag” 
wanted in all parts of the S 


Art in Carpetings. 
W.& J.SLOANE 


Have now in stock a choice selection 


of all grades of Carpetings. 

Designs prepared expressly to their 
ellie, to bate, the newest and most 
popular styles of furnishing. 


ALSO, A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF 


ORIENTAL RUGS AND EMBROIDERIES, 


To which they invite the special atten- 
tion of connoisseurs of 


DECORATIVE ART. 


649, an and 655 = N.Y. 


A} = 3 s of V. 
| Slew He ndlcrsont lo . 


ST. NEW Y YORK. 


| 35. CORTLAN 
~NEW AND INTERESTING. 


A SEWING-MACHINE BELT—never requires tight- 
ening, durable, and saves half the labor usually exert- 

. Price 50 cents, sent postpaid. Explanatory Cir- 
cular free. State length of belt used. 


_ THE T. BELT CO., 328 Seventh Ave., New York. 


CARDS. Bran New Styles. Ocean y, si 
ier Fir, ae Flowers, Velvet 
llis, Birds, &c., with name, 10 pity 
Pretsiers poke 


and most beautiful colors, ever pene 
RD CARD FACTORY, ord, Conn. 


RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 
Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). To suit all complexions. Per 


box, 25 cents. 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 
ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 
Effie Elisler, 
Marie Litta, 
E. von Stamwitz, ‘ 


MINNIE HAUK, 


Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


and many others. 


RIEKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 


Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 
Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Ponrst and 
Most Sartsraorory Skin Lotion in existence, being Posrrrvery Guaranteed free from Axsento, Corrosive 


| Suutimare, Leap, Bismuru, Cuatx, Wurrina, MaGnesta, or anyrurne detrimental, 


Sold everywhere. 


| The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
viz.: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York. 


|EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the o M prenceart of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well - selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicatel flavored_bever: 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that . 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 44 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
And BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


The iatest novelties in Front Pieces from $1 00 
upward. 


Marie Antoinette Switches, all long hair, 
dresses the hair for front and back, from $6 00 each 
upward. 

Gray Hair a Specialty. 

Mair taken in Exchange. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, a specialty, 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face Powders, in 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per box. 


Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue; ‘* How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Avenue. 


Decorative Art Needlework. 


BENTLEY BROS., 856 Broadway, 


(OPPOSITE DOMESTIO BUILDING.) 


Splendid assortment of designs and commenced 
work. CREWELS, SILKS, FLOSSES, &c. 
Best Goods. Lowest Prices. Catalogues free. 


MORE THAN 100 STYLES OF THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS 


are now regularly made, from sTYLE 
mp, (ehown Rs it e epaluny known 
and smalles nown 

G as the BABY O. ORGAN, at Ont 

Bi) to a large CONCERT ORGAN at 

Sw) $900. 


‘quarter ae ABY ORG 
j) is especi P adapted to children: but 
will be found equally useful for 
CE, $22, _ adults, having fine quality of tone 
and power, and sufficient compass (three and a quarter 
octaves) for the full parts of hymn-tunes, anthems, songs 
and ian ar sacred and secular ce Seep 
N & PAE ORGANS are certain! the 
BEST IN THE es having aS HIG Joe 
AWARDS for ees eae at EVERY 
ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S E EXEIBITIONS. FOR 
THIRTEEN YEARS; worthy of m 'y American organs which 
have been ound wort. A such at any 
ILLUSTRATED ALOGUES road PRICE LISTs, 
MASON ~ HAMLIN ORGAN CO,, 154 Tremont 
io BOST 46 East 14th St. (Union wpe NEW 
YORK; 1 abash Ave,, CHICAGO. 


Art Embroideries, 
Art Needlework, 


Art Decorations. 


For full information how to obtain designs, patterns, 
colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 
broidery, &c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
with 8c. stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 
tect, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


y The unparalleled success of 
" this —-~ addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
Vip the DECIDED IMPROVED 
Ki? APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
J They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose bair will not remain in Crimp. Being made = 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NO’ E 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing awa: 
with crimping pins and the anger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $36 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). o- C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of ae To be had ONLY of MES. 
c.T MPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Tiicetreted Catalogue free. 


ree. 


Will sea vree to all ri 
It contains 


a, prices 
DME :RRY & CO.,D troit, 3 =~ 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
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JONES 
SPRING GOODS: OPENING. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS, _/\uousEr’ RN’G GOODS, 
BOYS’ § " SUITS. OV “9 SILVERW ARE, 
DRESS GOODS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. _O COCROCKERY. 


= eo} sea 
SILKS. 9 O CHINA. 


Kighth Avenue 
AND 


ed 

 wighth Aven Fighth Toads | 
i eenth Street. Nineteenth Street. =! 
x 


oO 
°°, JONES 
SHOES. OULAGES. 
carpets. “1 O GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY oO HOSIERY. 
rurnirurr. [ Ao” MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furntsuino G’ps. 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES maida. JONES 


and 19th St. 


TO WHOLESALE BUYERS 
DRY GOODS. 


A Stock of Staple Dry Goods needs novelties to make 
itattractive. Choice noveltjes of Dress Ornamentation 
we aim to supply, and have done so successfully for 
many years. We invite your call and inspection of 
our stock, and believe that if you will give a trial to 
our goods that they will meet with the favor of your 
customers and be largely profitable to you. 


AITKEN, SON & 60. 


BROADWAY AND 18th ST. 


A New Parasol, 


THE “MERCEDES” 


Novel in Shape, Elegant in Style, Grace- 
ful in Appearance, and no more 
costly than old styles. 


(Patent applied for.) 
For sale (at wholesale only) by 
THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


WRIGHT BROTHERS & C0,, 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


THEY DINGEE: &:CONARD.«cO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING 


The o establishment m: PECIAL 
BUSINES SS OF ROSES. | 50 king 2.8 HO SES 
alo: Oe ne deliver Strong Pot Plants ri 
suitable i bloom, safely by meth we 
at all post-offices. 5 splendid varieties, our cho oe. 
al labeled for g oe Ses 19 for $ 526 for $4 
or ‘or « We 
AWAY, in i oa. colt 


Premiums and Extras, more R 
ices oy see, 10 ee NEW CUIDE, 
re on the Rose. t. lustrat 
describes 500 newest and cholcest varieties é free to all. 
THE DINGEEé & CONARD CO. 
se Growers, West Grove, Chester r Co., Pas 


S. I. TAYLOR, 


816 Broadway, New York, 
IMPORTER OF FRENCH FASHION JOURNALS. 
Opening of Paris Patterns, 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 1881. 


Carriage, Reception, Walking Costumes, and Wraps 
in great variety. Invoices weekly by the French 
Steamers during season, 8. T, Tayior’s Mathematical 
Systeni of Dress Cutting the only_perfect rule. Send 


for Illustrated Circulars. 
FOR${.25 


os 36 for $3.00. Strong Plants, your choice, 
i 


ener sent safely by mail to any post-office. will 
all summer in the open ground. 


sortment of Geraniums and other Flowering Plante a at 


rice. New Ger. Leviathan presen B3 orders. 
S| SEED lower or Vegetable, 


$66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Havterr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO., 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


Near Bleecker Street, 


Le Boutilier rig” 


BLACK GOODS, 


A large purchase of ALL-WOOL BLACK FRENCH 
BUNTING, 28 cents per yard. Best goods ever shown 
at the price. 

44-inch ALL-WOOL BLACK CAMEL’S-HAIR 
BUNTINGS at 75 cents oka yard; the same quality 
as SOLD LAST SUMMER AT $1. 


FRENCH HAND-MADE UNDER- 
GARMENTS. 


An invoice of five cases of these goods received di- 
rect from Paris, in which we offer very great induce- 
ments to ee We enumerate only a few 
specimen prices 

EMBROIDERED BANDED CHEMISES as low as 
75 cents each ; - ) to the finest goods imported. 

EMBROIDER =D SACQUE CHEMISES as low as 
80 cents each 
¢ EMBROIDERED NIGHT DRESSES from $1 75 to 

7 each, 

GREAT BARGAINS IN LINEN CHEMISES, OF 
WHICH WE HAVE A LARGE ASSORTMENT, AT 
SORE. LAST YEAR'S PRICES FOR COTTON 

ODS. 


Samples and Catalogues sent on request. 


48 East 14th St, 845 & 847 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


THE 
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A Fashionable 
Breakfast Shawl, 


In all colors, exclusively sold 
by us. 


Lord & Taylor 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


12 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


—— CARDS, | for collections, one set for 3c. 
Stamp. Hanson & Co., Box 700, New Haven, Ct. 


ay Sel-Aeting Window Shade Rollers, 


NEW YORK. 


Admitted Superior to All Others. 
ASK YOUR UPHOLSTERER FOR THEM. 


MANUFACTURED AT 


a Centre acct New Faem 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


Have opened their Spring Importation of In- 
dia Camel’s Hair Shawls, comprising a selec- 
tion of novelties unsurpassed in this market. 
“The Latest Novelty, Korrigan Scarf.” 


Broadway & [9th St. 


60 $ ar: °, ts: 
1 
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ries of others, pe 
te 
chloe oe pepe a Wi 


arieties, see our 72 
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SMALL FRUITS 


NOTICH. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


— ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 


Send f 
FOLDING CHAIR Cos New 1 Haven, Conn. 


As Wonderful as the Telephone and Electric 


Beauty! Flealth! 
Grace! F A k] Activity! 
Symmetry! oot and a C. Vigour! 


Every Lady, Gentleman, and Child should wear 


The EDSON Electric Garter. 


They develope the ANKLE and FOOT into perfect 
form, support and strengthen the LIMBS, add MAR- 
VELLO S GRACE 


GREAT EASE and COMFOR 


Light. 


and Std to the step, fis? 
in WAL 


Roval Letters Patent. 


DANCING, SKATING, ROWING or RIDING. 
patnteie and excite healthful circulation, PUT AN 

ND TO ILL-SHAPEN and DWARFED LIMBS 
and ANKLES, saps GOUT, RHEUMATIC, and 
NEURALGIC PAINS, subdue all cramps and stiff- 
ness of joints. 

Wholly supersedes not only the costly Galvanic and 
Ma gs «ad Appliances of the day, but every other form 

arter for Ladies’ Gentlemen’s, or Child’s wear. 
They are worn with all the comfort of the best known 
Garters. Not more expensive. Beautiful in appear- 
ance. Adjusted inamoment. Finished in Finest Silk 
and Cotton Fabric (usuul Colours) with Stud and 
Buckle Clasps. Are lasting wear. 

Like the Telephone and Electric Light, it oe taken 
time to develope, but is now the success of the day. 
PRICE:—The Electric Garters'in Finest Cotton Web- 
bing, Ladies’ or Gent’s Size, 75c-; in Silk, $1; Child’s 
Size, (up to eight years) soc. ; in Silk, 75c. 


Remit by Post-Office Orders or Registered Letter. 
Address 


LONDON ELECTRIC FABRIC COMPANY, 


No. 144 Duane St., 
P.O. Box No. 4048. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 8th Ave, N.Y, 
SILK SUITS. 


We have just procured the greatest bargain in this 
line ever offered. 

THESE GOODS ARE MADE OF PURE SUMMER 
SILKS IN CHECKS AND STRIPES, IN BLUES, 
BROWNS, MAROONS, AND STEELS. 

THE MATERIAL IS THE SAME AS IS SOLD 
AT 75 CTS. PER YARD. 

THERE ARE NO OLD PATTERNS. 

THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST CUSTOM 
WORK, AND THE STYLES ARE THE LATEST 
IN THE MARKET, 

THE PRICE IS 


$14.89. 


WE GUARANTEE THEIR REGULAR VALUE 
TO BE NOT LESS THAN $25. 

They are superior to the suits offered lately by 
other houses at $18. 

The number is limited, and as orders are fast com- 
ing in through the daily papers, we cannot send them 
otherwise than C.O.D. 

The sizes range from 82 to 40. 

You will never have such an opportunity again. 

Send for Catalogue. 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


¢ Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys: 


This combined action eres it wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. 


gWhy Are We Sick? 


Because we allow ea great organs pat be-| 
come clogged or torpid, and 
noe are therefore forced 


oisonous hu- 
be expelled naturally. 


'Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidneys 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
‘ree action of these organs an 
S to throw off wiscase. @ 
ilious pains and aches ? 
iles, Constipation? 
why frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 
endure nervous or sick head 
Why have sleepless nights ? : 
* Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
poate: Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
package will make six qtsof Medicine. 
Gea ua of your oage Soey Bag Fy he vo order itr 


WELLS, Bodieoson & “gt ee 
f (Willsend post paid.) Burlington, vt. 


OUR LITTLE ONES, 


Maron Number for sale by all Newsdealers. 15 cts.a 
copy; $1 50 a year. One specimen free. Address Russell 
Publishing Co., 1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only aeetnng 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a! 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


THE SALAMANDER mziaesass 


trimming. Is made of 
mineral substances, 
one wick will last a life time. Makes no smoke or smell, an 
gives a light equal to gas, For 10 cents we will send 3 wicks 
(post paid) to fit any Lamp. 
Agents Wanted, $10. 
AMERICAN 


MEG. C oO? 


$80 to $1000; 2 to 32 aay 
Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 
c___-_ Daniel F, Beatty, Washington, N.J. 
$5 to $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


5 Bow, Motto, Chromo, Horse Shoe, Scrolls &e. Cards, 
with name, in Case 10c. F.W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 


30 Happy Day, Chromo, Luce, &c., Cards, with name 
& morocco case, 10¢. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 


Agents’ protit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
i. G. Ripxout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


New Style Cards, 10c., or 25 Bird Chromos, 10c. , with 
name. Stamps taken, J. B. Husrep, Nassau, N. Y. 


50 All Lithographed Chromo Cards, no two alike, 10. 
Agts. big Outfit,10c, Globe Card Co., Northford, Cu 


Tf Gold, Figured, and Actress Chromos, 1c. Agent’s 
50) Sample Book, 25c. SEAVY BROS., Northford, Ct. 


50 ‘Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


HARPER'S Lie 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year .......-.--- 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.. + 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year........,-++e009 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ...... 


A OOMBINATION OFFER, 


Harper’s MaGazink 
Harver’s WEEKLY 
Harrer’s Bazan. 
Harprr’s Maa 
Harper’s Weekty. 


Harrre’s MaGazt 


-| 
invan's BAci= =f One TOa?. socks cave 7 00 
Harverr’s WKekiy - 
Hanren’s Bazan... } One Yeur........+..- 7 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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notonous life at the expense of the Suburban. 


WantTep—St. Bernard Dogs of the most approved pat- 


tern, for New Jersey. 


FACETLE. 


Ture great Irish agitator, Daniel O'Connell, was at one 
time defending a man accused of murder at Clonmel. 
The circumstantial evidence was so strong against the 
prisoner that the jury had already determined upon 
their verdict of guilty, when the man supposed to be 
murdered was bronght into court, alive and unhurt. 
The jury were desired. to return their verdict at once, 
and they did so, but it was one of guilty. 

“What!” exclaimed the astonished judge. .“ What 
does this mean? If the man has not been murdered, 
how can the prisoner be guilty ?” 

“ Please your honor,” said the foreman, * he’s guilty ; 
he stole my bay mare three years ago.” 

pS deeei 

Aw Eprravu ror a rarrurvut Car Conpvctror—He 

took his last fare’ well. 
Se 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLE. 


Master. ‘‘ Now, boys, give me a definition of the 
word ‘scandal.’” 
No one rises; all are silent. 
Master. “ Well, then, it’s a ‘scandal’ that none of 
you know what it means.” 
SS 


AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 


Bett-Hancer (taking instructions from footman as to 
@ new bell wire). ‘* Where shall I place the bell-handle ? 
Behind your master’s chair?” 

Jonn Tuomas (indignantly). ‘Certainly not! What 
are you thinking about? Why, if master’s got the 
bell close behind him, hell be ringing me up three 
times as often as if the bell was by the fire-place, and 
he'd got to get up and ring it.” 


\ 
Passengers by the Elevated Roads will please’ not at- 
tempt to get on trains while in motion, as Pedestrians do 
not like to have things dropped upon them from above. 


How Gate-Keepers beguile the tedium ot a somewhat mo- 


Location most desirable in summer, 


il 


l @, 


Maarstrate (to witness with bandaged head). * Did 
he have any provocation when he struck you 2” 

Wirness. “ He may have had something of the kind 
concealed on his person, but it was a brick he struck 
me with.” 

How ro km. Tre rw tis WeatHer—Go on “ sleigh- 
ing” every day. e 


Tf I catch you shooting my pheasants, I'll shoot 
you,” said the land-owner to the farmer, who replied, 
‘Don’t make game of me; I can’t stand it.” 


On a tombstone in the cemetery of Pagny-la-Violle 
may be read the following inscription: “To the mem- 
ory of Claudine Menu, wife of Etienne Renard, died 
January 28th, 1855, aged 44 years, regretted by her 
four children—Anne, Pierre, Francois, and Barbe—all 
dead before her.” 


Sornr: Hotel Breakfast Table. 

Prrson#®: English Visitor and Indigenous Servant-Girl. 
Visrron. ‘‘ What sort of a day is this to be, Mary ?” 
Mary (looking very weather-wise). “‘ Well, I’m think- 

~ it A? goin’ to pe rainy, rainy all tay, wi’ shoors pe- 

ween 
aes 


_ An oak-tree is just like a tightshoe, Why ?—A-corn 
is the produce of either. 
—————— 


‘ Are sisters Sally and Nancy resources, pa?” 

“No, my boy; why do you ask that question ?” 

“Because I heard Uncle Joe say that if you wonld 
only husband your resources, you would get along a 
great deal better than you do. That’s all, pa.” 


HUMORS AND ILL-HUMORS OF SUBURBAN 
TRAVEL. 


The above is the portrait of a typical Suburban 
Resident. He has to be taken on the fly, as he is 
always trying to “ catch” something, either a Train, 
a Ferry, a Steamboat, or Horse-Car. 


wilt | . 


This is the rash Suburban who attempted to cross the East River 
on the Ice, merely that he might boast of it in aftér-years— 


[Marcu 19, 1881. 
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Bear. Sic transit, etc. 


The wife of the historian Grote must have been an 
extraordinary woman. She rode without a saddle; she 
was not afraid to put off in a boat without a man; and 
she was plucky enough to marry her lover without 
permission, and return home without saying a word 
abont it. Sydney Smith described this lady and her 
lord in bis happ fashion: “I do like them both so 
much! for he is Taay-like, and she is a perfect gentle- 


man.” 
. 


Fonn Farner. “May we hope for the pleasure of 
your company at our soirée to-morrow, doctor? We 
shall have a little instrumental and vocal music. My 
daughter Alice will sing, and afterward Beatrice will 
recite her new poem. At nine o'clock we shall sup.” 

Dovoror. “ Many thanks; you are very kind! I will 
be with you at nine sharp.” 

—_—_>——— 


A two-foot rnle was given to a laborer in a ship-yard 
to measure an iron plate. The laborer, not being well 
up in the use of the rule, after spending a considerable 
time over his task, returned. ‘‘ Now,” asked the plater, 
“what size is the plate?” 

‘* Well,” replied the man, with a grin of satisfaction, 
“it’s the size of your rule, and two thumbs over, with 
this piece of brick, and this trifle of pantile, the breadth 
of my hand, and my arm from here to there, bar a 
finger.” 

A Frenchman was presented to Mahmoud, and found 
himself, in consequence of progressive ideas, a little 
embarrassed at having to call him continually “his 
Highness”—a title even Jess familiar than that/of ‘‘ his 
Majesty.” The Sultan saw his embarrassment, and re- 
marked, sympathetically, “‘ Call me King of Kings; it’s 
much more simple.” 


~ What the Brooklynites anticipate as the result of a general 


wie 


And now way up in north latitude 89° 59’ 59”, whither he has drifted, he has 
no one to tell it to: but the unappreciative Walrus or the incredulous White 


The Farmers of Long Island talk of starting 
an Opposition Line. 


VA 
fe 


Some Memoranda and Sketches attempted on 
a Long Island Railroad Train, which, owing to the 
roughness of the road, are anything but satisfac- 
f tory, it must be confessed. 


Spring “ break-up,” 


“Here’s a little thing I wrote off in about fifteen 
minutes,” as he laid a sheet of note-paper upon the 
editor's table. 

“H—m! yes,” replied the editor, after a perusal; 
“perhaps if you had spent twenty minutes upon it, 
it vould have been worthy of the waste-basket, but as 
it is—” And he sadly rolled the MS. into a cork for 
his inkstand. 

Govenness. ‘‘ What is the future of the verb ‘to 
love,’ Mary ?” 

Puri (after a pause). ‘*To marry, Miss Jones.” 


See Ns Ee Sr 

Why is the Greek King George like a cook ?—Be- 

causé he seems likely to make Grease hot for his people. 
PRCT CE 

A game of base-ball is like a buckwheat cake—a 
great deal depends on the batter. 

‘ eee teat, 

At our house we make a specialty of chilblains, hav- 
ing two remedies. One is to paint the feet with iodine, 
which is not always efficacious. The second one is to 
have a foot tub of water so hot that you only dip one 
toe and quickly take it out; keep on in this way dip- 

in anid withdrawing until the whole foot can be 
held in the water for a second at a time, say five min- 
utes. The swelling of the feet after this operation may 
continue for a day or two, but the affliction will be re- 


moved. 
ae ae) 


The other morning an Irishman was heard objurga- 
ting as follows within his dilapidated shanty: ‘‘ Where 
is my white-handled knife, ye young spalpeen ?” 

“T don’t know, father.” . 

“ Bad luck to ye The nixt time ye lose it, so as I 
can’t find it at all, ’'ll cut off your head wid it!’ 


Google 


a. 
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Aprin 23, 1881.] 
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Solemn black, with white neck-tie, and, in fact, 
full evening dress. The bride makes no differ- 
ence in her dress; be it morning or evening, she 
is in full dress, with lace, diamonds, and flowers. 

For a wedding at home, which is so much pre- 
ferred by some people, the most convenient place 
for the clergyman to stand is arranged by the 
lady of the house, and cushions are laid down for 
the bride and groom to kneel upon. The clergy- 
man stands facing the company, while the pair 
to be married stand with their backs to the 
guests. After the ceremony the clergyman re- 
tires, and the bridal pair take his place. 

The favorite fashion for spring weddings is 
to dress the bridemaids in short-waisted muslin 
frocks, long gloves, and poke bonnets after the 
Kate Greenaway and Walter Crane pictures. In- 
deed, one or two brides have worn these exqui- 
sitely becoming things—the white poke bonnet. 
The whole scene becomes a picture if the bride- 
maids are thus gotten up. It is certainly very 
pretty. 

For a widow or an elderly person a bonnet at 
her wedding is de riguewr, and a veil out of the 
question, Many elderly brides wear dark velvet 
or silk costumes and bonnets to church—are mar- 
ried, so to speak, in travelling costume. Such 
brides dispense with bridemaids. 

There is a sumptuary law against appearing at 
a wedding in mourning. If the bride’s mother 
is a widow, she should lay aside her cap and veil 
on that occasion. In England the very uncom- 
promising color bright red is considered “ wed- 
ding mourning”; that is, the bride’s mother or 
sisters, if in deepest mourning, will wear the col- 
or of a Jacqueminot rose to the wedding, and still 
be supposed to be paying the true respect to the 
departed. 

A bride should never be married in black, or 
put on a black travelling costume. Without con- 
sulting the Eumenides, or any of the airy and 
mysterious guardians who carry about what we 
call luck, this color is certainly to be avoided at 
a wedding. 

The ceremonial of church weddings at the 
Catholic and Episcopal communions is to be com- 
mended, as it compels both parties to take a pub- 
lic vow and promise which can not be lightly bro- 
ken. For this reason many of the clergy of other 
denominations are using the beautiful ritual of 
the English Episcopal Church. Every pair, how- 
ever, can, of course, choose for themselves their 
own church, and the etiquette must vary a little 
to suit the occasion. Long exordiums from the 
clergyman are no longer in fashion. The couple 
are married as quickly as possible, to avoid agi- 
tation on the part of the bride, to whom a church 
wedding is a severe ordeal. Nor is it a good plan 
to have a hymn sung during the service, although 
some people of great good taste have done it, 
for it keeps the bride standing, “ the cynosure of 
neighboring eyes,” too long for her peace and com- 
fort, at a moment, too, when, with heart fraught 
with feeling, and a reception before her, she has 
need of all her strength, nerve, and composure. 

It should be added that if the bride is an or. 
phan, and wishes the support of her brothers’an 
sisters, it is perfectly proper that several married 
couples should precede her into the church, and 
should stand about her in the space near the al- 
tar. A mother who is a widow can accompany 
her daughter to the altar, and give her away—a 
very touching ceremony. One very pretty inno- 
vation was much admired at a New York wedding 
last winter. The bridemaids entered from the 
vestry, and filled the front pews, and on the en- 
trance of the bride, walked down the aisle to meet 
her, and then turning, walked back in a proces- 
sion before her. This was altogether charming. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


EVENING AND DINNER DRESSES. 


Q HORT skirts and round trains of medium 
k2 length are both shown on the full-dress toi- 
lettes displayed at gas-light openings. Very 
bouffant effects are given to these skirts, no mat- 
ter what their length may be, and on many there 
are panier scarfs and puffed fullness across the 
hips. For the short dresses soft clinging stuffs 
are selected, such as cream white embroidered 
mull, Surah, and nuns’ veiling. A greal deal of 
lace is used in the trimmings, especially the inex- 
pensive white laces—such as vermicelli, Alengon, 
d’ Aurillac, and Spanish blonde—in rows of frills 
that are very fully gathered, or, if the design of 
the lace favors it, in side-pleatings. When lace 
is laid on plainly without gathers, the Venetian 
laces or Irish laces are used, or some of the vari- 
ous church laces that have the effective design 
cut out of muslin and wrought in button-hole 
stitehes, The waists of these dresses are high, 
or half-hign, with square open fronts, or else 
they are open in“¥_shape in front and back of 
the neck. Those that-are high are sometimes 
laced behind, and are as smoothly fitted as a Jer- 
sey; these are usually finished with fraises or 
high wired collars, and are almost sleeveless,-uy- 
less they have transparent lace sleeves that reach 
just below the elbow. The sheer cream-white 
muslins embroidered with sprays of flowers are 
made up over colored Surah, and have for dra- 
pery the ombré Surahs in full breadths laid in 
many folds around the figure, and tied behind in 
a large sash bow. The Surah satin dresses are 
of delicate blue, pink, jonquil'yellow, or reed green, 
and are made with shirred bodices, shirred fronts 
for the skirts, and voluminous ruffles of white 
lace for trimmings. Embroidery on muslin, Span- 
ish lace, and ombré sashes are the trimmings 
most used on the sheer wool dresses. Puffs of 
satin Surah are placed on the armholes and el- 
bows of the sleeves of these dresses. A pale 
blue satin Surah dress has two deep flounces of 
écru batiste embroidered with gilt threads; be- 
tween these flounces are masses of shirred tucks 
of the Surah, and the upper part of the skirt 
from the belt down forms a soft deep puff around 


the figure. The round waist has a shirred tucking 
forming a yoke, and clusters of shirring at the 
waist line in back and front. A chalk white Su- 
rah dress has borders of stripes of the palest 
rose, blue, and yellow; this forms flounces and 
sashes, and lace is on the edge. The left side 
has three flounces reaching to the waist, and the 
brocaded apron is in Greek shape. The basque 
has a pointed surplice neck, with a pleated scarf 
of the bayadere stripes around it. White and 
pale blue cashmere dresses are painted by hand 
to show large floral designs, and are bordered 
with Irish point lace laid over blue Surah satin. 
The soft white wool stuffs are made into classic- 
Tooking robes, with folds lapped en surplice across 
the bust and the peplum over-skirt, which now 
has a lengthwise box pleat on its shortest side in- 
stead of bunches of folds. Gold is the color 
most often introduced in these dresses, and is 
seen in strands of bullion amid white chenille 
fringe that edges the peplum, and for heading 
this is white passementerie with gold design of 
Greek squares. Cream white mull dresses are 
among the prettiest of the short dresses, and are 
elaborately embroidered, though of simple outlines, 
and worn with a “baby sash” of exaggerated 
size made of a whole breadth of ombré satin mer- 
veilleux shaded from pink to dark garnet. 

Dresses made with trains are more bouffant 
than those of last year. The three or four 
straight flowing breadths so long worn remain, 
but they are slightly bunched up just below the 
waist in the back, or else they are enlarged from 
the sides by panier-like scarfs, or by shirred full- 
ness set in on the hips; the lower edge of the 
train is round, and is not caught in fan shape, but 
left flowing, and is now very much trimmed with 
three or four narrow but full-pleated frills, on 
which fall square blocks or leaf points cut in the 
breadths of the train. The new coral pink pick- 
ed out with red is chosen for handsome brocaded 
satins for such dresses, also the silver shades, and 
the Venetian laces are used for a full gathered 
plastron, and for frills in the sleeves, which are 
now caught up quite short inside the arm, like 
the monk sleeves worn lately. Black brocaded 
satin dresses for dinners have been lately made 
by Worth with the side breadths pleated into the 
belt, then turned upward into the back breadths, 
which form a court train. Very large leaf or 
flower patterns of brocade are chosen for these 
stately dresses, and are used merely for the basque 
and train, while the front is plain black satin, 
covered flatly with black net that is elaborately 
beaded and fringed with jet. Sometimes drop 
trimming covers the whole petticoat front, and 
the drops move and jingle with each motion of 
the wearer. The basques of brocade are so short 
on the hips that leaf points used for finishing are 
all that extend below the waist line. There are 
five of these leaves on each side. The front is 
cut in a broad curve and trimmed with jet fringe. 
The middle forms of the back have several jet 
tassels set upon them. The neck is cut open 
square, or else the sides curve more widely open 
at the bottom, and the space is filled in wit 
jetted net, or-with white Venetian lace fully ga 
ered. The sleeves are slashed at the top, and 
beaded net fills in the spaces in puffs. If the 
neck is long, a wired collar of jet is worn stand- 
ing; but with a short neck, a broad Venetian lace 
collar is turned over squarely, and almost covers 
the shoulders, 

The new cloaks for evening eclipse in richness 
those introduced in the autumn. They are long- 
er, covering the entire figure, in Mother Hubbard 
style, and are almost covered with embroidery 
and lace. The Chinese cloaks of white silk 
wrought with colors are the most elaborate. 
Sometimes the entire sleeves and collar are made 
of white ostrich feathers. 


OLD-FASHIONED LEVANTINE. 


The old-fashioned soft silk called Levantine is 
largely imported this season in changeable colors, 
and there is always a metallic shading introduced 
in these, combining, for instance, bronze with 
black, gold with green, silver with red, ‘blue, 
brown, or green. This silk is alike on both sides, 
and is so soft that it drapes like Surah or the fine 
wools, hence it is liked for over-dresses, though 
it is often used for the entire dress, as modistes 
say there is nothing to combine with it that will 
be as durable as this pliable silk. Artistic models 
are copied by Parisian dressmakers in this old- 
time fabric; thus one dress of black and gold 
Levantine has regular full paniers and a Watteau 
pleat at the back, while another has full bishop’s 
sleeves shirred at the top, and a soft puff that 
falls all around the figure from the belt down- 
ward, and is caught up by a cluster of shirring. 
Quaint Capuchin’s or monk’s hoods, with pilgrim 
polonaises, are also made up with the Levantine 
suits, 

WHITE DRESSES FOR AFTERNOONS. 

Cream white mull trimmed with embroidery 
that has a color wrought in it is the novelty for 
white dresses for summer afternoons. Olive 
green in the embroidery, with many bows of 


~clive satin ribbon, is a fresh and stylish trim- 


ming, While_next in favor is the shaded blue and 
shaded red, frors coral pink to cardinal, for a 
sash and ribbon bows. ‘The skirts are short, the 
over-skirt is most often Greciai., and the high 
basque is surplice. For instance, the front of 
the skirt forms five great box pleats edged with 
olive wrought embroidery, falling in a pleated 
flounce that extends around the foot. The di- 
agonal front of the apron is very short on the 
left side to show the pleated front, is edged with 
embroidery, and has a knotted olive Surah sash 
hanging far back on the left side. Instead of 
this apron, a scarf of the mull sometimes forms 
the apron, being caught low down in front by an 
olive satin bow, then brought up full over the 
hips, and draped low behind ; of course the em- 
broidery edges this scarf. The basque is not 
lined, and has embroidery set in a point low in 
the back, and lapped on the surplice front. The 


sleeves are formed of the embroidery. Satin rib- 
bon two inches wide in very long looped bows is 
used on such dresses. There is a bow at the 
throat, another behind the neck, one on the left 
side at the waist line, and another on the basque 
behind just below the waist. The Miracourt and 
vermicelli laces are also used in shells and jabots 
for trimming white dresses. Lavender satin rib- 
bons, with many tucks in the muslin, and polka- 
dotted embroidery, are the trimmings for simpler 
white muslins, and for ladies in light mourning. 
The tucks are around the full skirt, are two inch- 
es deep, and there are usually six or seven tucks 
above a side-pleated flounce. Sometimes two 
strips of muslin similarly tucked are draped on 
the back in two wide loops and two long ends 
that make the back bouffant. The waist is then 
tucked lengthwise, and gathered into a belt, or 
else it is a regular hunting jacket, with the box 
pleats extending below the waist, and belted in. 
The pleated collars now worn so much with lace 
edge are used around the neck. The new sprigged 
embroideries done in the Hamburg looms on sheer 
mull are used for more elaborate dresses for the 
afternoon; usually this figured mull is confined 
to the basque and apron front of the dress, while 
the skirts are of plain cream-tinted mull. Open- 
work Hamburg embroidery on thicker white lawn 
is made up in the same way for less expensive 
dresses. Flounces of the embroidered edging are 
put up the left side to the waist, and two narrow 
flounces are around the foot : the over-skirt, edged 
with a scant frill of the embroidery, is then draped 
to display the side trimming. 


FURTHER HINTS. 


Leaf-pointed short basques are among the most 
youthful and simple styles shown at the late 
openings. The entire edge of the basque, ex- 
cept that of the two middle forms of the back, 
extends only a finger-length below the waist line, 
and is cut into ten or twelve leaf points, lined 
with satin, and sometimes corded on the edges. 
If the wearer has very small hips, pleating of the 
dress material or of plain satin may be -placed 
under the points, and in any case the basque is 
made more dressy by a deep full frill of Spanish 
lace being gathered there. The two back forms 
may then be very long, and tied in a bow, or tas- 
sel finished, or else the full shirred drapery for 
the back may be set on these forms. 

Striped basques supersede those of brocade 
for wearing with skirts of solid color. Thus for 
brightening up a black silk house dress, the entire 
basque is of black and white stripes, such as half- 
inch stripes of white satin alternating with black 
gros grain stripes the same width. If a little 
dark red satin appears in the facings of the cuffs, 
collar, and leaf points of this basque, also in the 
full blouse plastron, the dress is still more gay. 
For simple wool dresses the trimmed skirt is of 
coachman’s drab vigogne, or camel’s-hair, or else 
olive green or condor brown, and the basque a 
round coat made of ombré striped wool shading 
from the tint of the skirt through several darker 
tones of the same color. The\design of the fay 
miliar habit suit is still seen in such dresses, the 
stripes being used for the plain side pieces, and 
two very deep pleated flounces of satin de Lyon 
filling up the space in front. A new feature add- 
ed to this is panier-like scarf drapery on the hips ; 
this is made of the stripes, is crossed in the mid- 
dle of the front, folded horizontally on the hips, 
and hangs behind for drapery. 


EASTER CARDS. 


The Easter cards this year are prettier and 
costlier than ever, their value being enhanced by 
the silk fringes and cords and tassels with which 
the daintiest are adorned. They range in price 
from a few cents to several dollars, and serve ei- 
ther as a simple token of remembrance, or an ex- 
pensive souvenir, Chromo-lithography thereon is 
carried to great perfection, and there is a bewil- 
dering variety of exquisite folding cards, panels, 
books, etc., with appropriate devices. The new- 
est fancies are miniature books with richly illu- 
minated covers, containing Easter poems and 
mottoes, such as the “Daisy Egg,” with covers 
ornamented by an egg of daisies crossed by a band 
of violets ; the “ Easter Heritage,” in the shape of 
an anchor, holding sixteen illuminated poems, tied 
together with ribbon ; the “ Easter Harp,” contain- 
ing George Herbert’s Easter hymn and the Latin 
hymn “ Plaudite Coeli” ; “ Easter Chimes,” a rib- 
bon-tied collection of timely verses; the “Easter 
Dove,” a silk-fringed and finely painted card, bear- 
ing a dove flying from a storm-cloud to a rainbow, 
and soon. The custom of sending cards on fes- 
tive occasions is a graceful one, and deserves en- 
couragement, especially if kept within just bounds, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
ARNOLD, ConstTaBLE, & Co.; A. T.Srewart & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; James McCreery & Co. ; STERN 
Brotuers; L. Prana & Co.; A. D. F. Ranpoveu 
& Co.; and E. P. Durron & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


QUEEN ISABELLA will not allow that she gives 
balls: she receives her friends at her Palace de 
Castille, one of the finest residences in Paris. 
Ata recent entertainment, when, ball or no ball, 
they danced till two in the morning, she wore 
the palest shade of blue satin, trimmed with 
white lace and very little _soeegt 

—They are expecting to have Strauss at New- 
port this summer, among other excitements. 

—A portrait of CHARLOTTE CusHMAN, which 
isa dere, yitie vet drawing, has just been 
finished by H. M. BertHoNG. 

—tThe largest collection of Burns literature 
is owned by Mr. James McKie, of Kilmarnock, 
who is preparing a revised edition of his Bibli- 
otheca Burnsiana. 

—On her trip from Nassau to Havana, General 
Burier’s yacht America made four hundred 
miles in forty hours. 

. —Among a collection of autographs lately 
sold in this country, comprising such names as 
MacauLay, GOETHE, DouGLas JERROLD, LEIGH 


Hunt, Victor Hueco, LAFAYETTE, MALIBRAN, 
and JENNY Linp, the autograph of CHARLES 
Lams brought the highest price, fifty dollars be- 
ing paid for it, which signifies that somebody 
has a higher opinion of him than Mr. CaRLYLE. 

—Herr ANGELO Neumann, of Leipsic, owing 
to a contract, has exclusive right to perform 
The Ring of the Nibelungen in the United States 
and England, on condition of paying Herr Wac- 
NER ten per cent. of the gross receipts. 

—Excavations in Crete, where scientific re- 
search has been idle for fifteen years, are soon to 
be undertaken by Dr. SCHLIEMANN. 

—Senator Manons, of Virginia, who weighs 
ninety-two pounds, is mentioned by Mary CLEM- 
MER as being chiefly nerve, bone, brains, and 
beard, and looking like a Blue-beard Lilliputian. 

—The forth-coming centenary of CALDERON 
DE LA Barca is to be celebrated in London, by 
the Royal Spanish Academy, by a poetical com- 
petition, the successful competitor to receive a 
gold medal of one hundred grains, with the ef- 

gy of CALDERON and the emblem of the Span- 
ish Academy. 

—At the recent art loan exhibition in Wash- 
ington, the arm-chair of Lord BALTIMORE, the 
spectacles of General J ACKSON, a towel used by 

APOLEON, and an ormolu clock of MARIE AN- 
TOINETTE were among the objects of interest. 

—A black velvet gown with long train, and 
draperies opening over a white satin petticoat 
covered with white crape, is the sort of mourn- 
ing worn by the Countess de Pourtalés. 

—The Boston Music Hall has been pronounced 
by Professor Louris Maas, of Leipsic, the finest 
in the world in form, taste of decorations, and 
acoustics, 

—King Kavaxkava has written to VERDI ex- 

ressing the delight he and the Queen of the 

andwich Islands had received from the music 
of Aida, 

—The Empress Eveéniz’s hair, which was 
never bright enough, is no longer powdered with 

old-dust, but is gathered in smooth snowy 

ands over the forehead. 

—It is thought that the Princess BEATRICE 
leads a dreary sort of life, with no definite du- 
ties except to stand in full dress near her mo- 
ther at state ceremonials; but standing in shab- 
by clothes beside a cotton loom may be drearier. 

—A burlesque of the Medea of Euripipgs will 
be presented in English by the Sophomores of 
Yale College at the New Haven Opera-house, 
next term, for the benefit of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Though the choruses will be sung to 
modern tunes, all the traditions of the Greek 
stage will be preserved in the stage arrangements. 

—Mrs. Hows, the banker of Boston, has her 
rival in the Spanish dame Sefiora BALDOMERA, 
who recently duped the people of Madrid out of 
six hundred thousand dollars by promising to 
pay them interest at from three to ten per cent. 
a month. The Spanish authorities have given 
her three years’ imprisonment; but if cumula- 
tive sentences had been the order of the day, she 
would have been sentenced to two thousand 
years instead, as there were seven hundred com- 
plainants. 

—The study of ‘Semitic inscriptions’’ is en- 
gaging M. Renan, who will shortly become the 
editor of a review devoted to these dry bones of 
literature. 


—When the late Czar was a han e child, 
and walked the streets of St. Petersburg with a 
guard or two, the people followed him in crowds, 


trying to kiss the hem of his garments. 

e most learned printer in the United 
States is said to be Colonel W. A. CrtLoway, 
the only living printer who has set up the Bible 
in the original Greek. He has worked in Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, and Crete; served in the Mex- 
ican war; saved President Linco from cap- 
ture by the rebels on one 9ceasion; and has 
suffered from actual hunger on account of 
poverty. 

—When Queen IsABELLA visited President 
GrEvy the other day at the Elysée, she was 
simply treated as a friend who had come to 
dine. Madame Grevy did a go to the coor 
to meet her, and did not ‘‘ Majesty’ her the 
whole evening. M. GrEvy addressed her usual- 
ly as ‘‘ Madame,” and attended her to her car- 
riage as he would attend any lady guest. 


—The May Atlantic is the first number issuing 


from Mr. ALDRICH’s editorial hand. 

—In Bleak House, JANAUSCHEK changes her 
costume nine times, wearing some.of the most 
beautiful and appropriate dresses ever seen on 
our stage. 

—Mr. Exiav B. WasHBURN has been spendin 
a season at the Hot Springs of Arkansas wit 
his brother CaDWALLADER, who is seriously af- 
flicted with rheumatic ailments. 

—Mrs. Betsy Perxrns, of Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, who remembers incidents of one of WasH- 
INGTON’S inauguratione, recently celebrated her 
one-hundredth birthday by giving to all of her 
daughters a one-thousand-dollar bond. 

Fang Se: CARLYLE held the most decided 
views on the subject of indexes to books, his 
Reminiscences have been brought out by Mr. 
Froude without an index. 

—The father of the Empress of Austria is the 
best zither player in Europe, and has passed 
much of his life travelling about with a Tyro- 
lean who is also an accomplished performer on 
this instrument. 

—The cotillon at the recent Bucharest Jockey 
Club ball lasted four hours. The first dancing 
room was in the Lours Quinze style, yellow, with 
any amount of glass and Sévres work about it ; 
the second was red, in the style of the cat ai 
the third strictly Oriental, walls and windows 
hung with Persian carpets, while Madame Ma- 
RIO, Princess OLIVE FLoRESCO, Madame Zor 
PatTcHourRRs, and the Princess Naraaig Pat- 
LIPPESCO did the honors of the occasion. 

—The many friends of Mrs. EL1zA GREATOREX, 
the artist, will sympathize with the Joss she has 
sustained in the death of her only son THomas, 
who was shot and killed at Durango, Colorado, 
March 11, while gallantly defending a woman 
from the assault ofaruffian. Themurdereronly 
escay lynching by the indignant community 
by flight. Mr. GREATOREX was a little over 
thirty years old, and had resided for some five 
years in the San Juan country, where he had 
won universal respect. For several terms he 
had filled the offices of Deputy Treasurer and 
Clerk of Bio. Grande County, and was clerk of 
the District Court at Del Norte. He had proved 
himself a capable official, and was regarded as 
one of the ablest young men in that section of 
the country. His mother and sisters are now in 
Algeria, but expect shortly to return to the 
United States. 
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vals, and edged on both sides with 
gold cord sewn down with over- 
cast stitches of fine yellow silk. 
The outer row of gold cord 
is bordered in stem stitch 
with fine dark olive silk, 
The leaves and stems 
of the small sprays 
around it are worked 
with similar silk in 
three shades, and the 
forget-me-nots are 
worked with blue 
floss silk, and crossed 


Satin Petticoats, Figs. 
1 and 2, 


Tue petticoat Fig. 1 is of 
quilted red satin, wadded, 
and lined with taffeta. 
It is trimmed with a 
knife - pleating two 
inches and a_ half 
wide, and a gathered 
ruffle, surmounted by 
a puff with a head- 
ing, of satin. The 
gathered ruffle is 


Fig, 2—Satin Perticoar. 


Fig. 1.—Satin Perricoat. 


with gold thread, the centre of each consisting of 
a knotted stitch in yellow-brown silk. The leaf- 
shaped points are worked in feather stitch with ré- 
séda silk in three shades, and the inner edge of the 
work is defined with gold cord. The remaining em- 
broidery is executed in like manner according to 


embroidered in satin stitch and point Russe with pink, 
blue, and olive green silk, and finished at the lower 
edge with button-hole stitch scallops as seen in the 
illustration. 

The petticoat Fig, 2 is of peacock blue satin, quilt- 


ed as shown. in the illustra- 
tion over wadding interlining 
and taffeta lining. The trim- 
ming around the bottom con- 
sists of a knife-pleating two with green silk, edged 
inches in width of satin, and with bullion; the leaves 
a gathered ruffle two inches Fig. 2.—Crnrre or Putrir are worked with dark 
wide of the same material, Cusuioy, Fia. 1. olive silk, and the buds 
embroidered with silk of the with gray silk; for the 
same shade, and edged with button-hole | tendrils, gold and silver threads are sewn 
stitch scallops. The gathered ruffle is sur- | down in the manner shown in the illustra- 
mounted by an upright heading set on un- | tion. The straight cross on the mastic- 
der folds of the satin, The skirt is attach- | colored ground in the corners is worked 
ed to a wide belt. with old gold silk in several shades, the 


Fig. 83. The flowers on 
the red ground are work- 
ed with mastic silk and 
gold thread, the calyxes 
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Fig. 1.—Putrrr Cusnion.—Satin anp Srem Srrrcu ann Appiication Euprorery.—See Figs. 
2and 3.—[ Designed by Madame Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work.] 


Pulpit Cushion, Figs. 1-3, 

Tue top of this cushion is covered with a piece of mastic-colored satin twenty-two inches 
square, on which is applied a piece of red satin eighteen inches square; a piece six inches 
and a half square is cut out of the centre of the red square, and the corners are cut out in 
the manner shown‘in Fig. 8. A circular piece of red satin two inches and 
three-quarters in diameter is applied at the centre of the mastic square. 
After the design for the centre has been transferred to the material ac- 
cording to Fig. 2, the letters are worked in satin stitch with gold thread 
and gold bullion in the manner shown in that illustration. The edge of 
the application is covered with old gold floss silk in two shades, which 
is fastened down with transverse stitches of gold thread at regular inter- 
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Screen witn Porrrori0,—Briwi1ant Euprowery, 
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WOODBINE DESIGN FOR BUREAU OR TABLE COVER, ETC.—CREWEL- 
WORK.—From tne New York Decorative Art SOCIETY. 


_ be left out. 


one placed diagonally over it with blue silk, The 
leaves in the outer border are worked with réséda 
silk in several shades and gold thread, the forget-me- 
nots with blue silk and gold thread. The ‘sides of 
the cushion are covered with a strip of the material, 
which is gathered along the sides, and set on so as 
to form a puff, and the embroidered cover is stretch- 
ed over the top, and fastened. The edge is finished 
with heavy silk cord, and tassels of silk and bullion 
are attached at the corners. 


WOODBINE DESIGN FOR BUREAU 
OR TABLE COVER, ETC. « 

HE spray and vine of woodbine, furnished us by 

the courtesy of the New York Decorative Art 

Society, is intended to be used on a 

scarf r made of linen or erdsh., It is per- 


fectly suitable, however, to other materials, if worked: 


in solid embroidery, and on a cloth not so large as to 
make the pattern seem meagre. ‘The colors are olive 
greens for the leaves, a deep brownish-red for the 
stems, and a very dark reddish-purple for the berries. 
Any one accustomed to nice shading, and having a 
keen and true eye for cdlor, might venture to work 


, the pattern in the autumnal tints to which woodbine 


beautifully turns. But only an experienced needle- 
woman would find it easy softly to blend the many 
shades of red, the occasional splashes of yellow, and 
the incidental touches of brown decay on the edges of 
the leaves. It is a pattern that is very pretty worked 
in outline, although the sharply irregular edges of the 
leaves make it specially good in solid work. 

A bureau-cover on linen or crash, with the pattern 
begun, and crewels to finish it, may be had of the 
Decorative Art Society for fdur dollars. The vine 
may run across the end of the scarf, with plenty 
of the material below to fringe out handsomely, and 
the spray may be wrought here and there at irreg- 
ular distances on the cloth. Or two of the sprays 
may be used carelessly for the ends, and the vine may 
For a small square linen. cover a repe- 
tition of the vine makes the border, and the spray 
may or may not be introduced, according to fancy. 


Box for Correspondence Cards and 
Envelopes. 
See illustration on page 260. 

_ Ts box is made of pasteboard, covered with dark 
green leather, and lined with white paper. The right 
upper corner is turned down on the front, the leather 
on which is embroidered as shown in the illustration 
in satin and stem stitch, and in point Russe with sad- 
dler’s silk in several colors. 


Box for Postage Stamps. 
See illustration on page 260. 

Tas box is made of pasteboard, covered with gray 
leather, and lined with white paper. It is divided 
into two compartments. The leather on the front is 
embroidered in satin and knotted stitch and in point 
Russe. The cover is of glass, bound with gray leather. 


Screen with Portfolio.—Brilliant 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 260. 

Tne frame-work of this screen is made of carved 
walnut. The transverse bars are connected by a par- 
tition made of heavy pasteboard.and covered with 
red plush. The covers of the portfolio are lined with 
red plush, and covered on the outside with plush bro- 
caded in bright colors, and ornamented with brilliant 
embroidery. The covers and the partition are con- 
nected at the sides and bottom by soufflets of plush, 
and are finished at the edges with heavy cord. For 
the brilliant embroidery on the covers, each of the 
ground figures on the plush is outlined with silk, 
which is twisted around bullion, either gold, sil- 
ver, or steel; black silk is used for the leaves, and 
silk in the color of the figure itself for each of the 
remaining figures. Plush clasps furnished with but- 
ton-holes are attached to small knobs on the upper 
bar, and buttoned to the covers of the portfolio to 


cover or - 


-ed in. a frame. 


keep them cldsed. The screen may be covered with 
any other suitable material instead of embroidered 
plush, 


TEXTILE FABRICS AS GROUNDS 
FOR EMBROIDERY. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

Linens,—There are many varieties of unglazed, 
half-bleached linens, from that thirty-six and forty 
inches wide, used for chair-backs, to that ninety inch- 
es wide, used for large table-covers, curtains, eto. 
There are also endless varieties of fancy linens, both 
of hand and power-loom weaving, for summer dress- 
es, for bed furniture, chair-backs, table-cloths, etc. 
Flaz is the unbleached brown linen often used for 
chair-back covers. Zwill, a thick linen suitable for 
‘Sprarines. for furniture. Kirriemeitr.steill, a fine 
ilfed linen good for tennis aprons, dresses, curtains, 
etc. Sgil-cloth, a stout linen. of yellow-color, only 
suitable’for panels of screens, Oat-cake linen, so call- 
ed from its resemblance to Scotch oat-cake, is, used 
for screen panels or wash-stand backs; it is very 
coarse and rough. Oatmeal linen is finer, and of a 
grayer tone; it is used for screens and for smaller 
articles. Smock linen is a strong, even, green stuff, 
which makes an excellent ground for screens, and is 
also used for lawn-tennis aprons. Cyash.—Properly 
speaking, this name is only applied to the coarse Rus- 
sian homespun linen which has been such a favorite 
from the beauty of its tone of color. It is, however, 
erroneously appliedgto all linens used for embroidery, 
whether woven by hand-loom or machinery; and this 
confusion of names often leads to mistakes. Crash 
is almost always very coarse, is never more than 
eighteen inches wide, and can not be mistaken for a 
machine-made fabric. It is woven by the Russian 
peasants in their own homes, in lengths varying from 
five to ten yards, and therefore, though sent over in 
large bales, it is very difficult to find two pieces 
among a hundred that in every way match. Bolton 
or workhouse sheeting is a coarse twilled cotton fabric 
seventy-two inches wide, of a beautifully soft creamy 
tint, which improves in washing. It is inexpensive, 
and af-excellent ground for embroidery, either for 
curtains, counterpanes, chair-coverings, or for ladies’ 
dresses, tennis aprons, or children’s aprons. It re- 
sembles the twilled cotton on which so much of the 
old crewel embroidery was worked in the seventeenth 
century, and is one of the most satisfactory materials 
when of really good quality. All descriptions of lin- 
en except the oat-cake and sail-cloth can be worked 
in the hand. Satins and silks can only be embroider- 
Furniture'satins of stout: make, with 
cotton backs, may be used without backing, but ordi- 
nary dress satins require to have a thin cotton or 


- linen lining to bear the strain of the work and fram- 


ing. For fans, a very fine, closely woven satin is’ 
necessary, as it will not fold evenly unless the satin 
is thin, and yet it must be rich enough to sustain the 
embroidery without pulling or looking poor. A spe- 


cial kind of satin-is made for the manufacture of 


fans, and none other is available. Silk sheeting of 
good quality, satin de Chine, and other silk-faced ma- 
terials of like class may either be embroidered in the 


.hand or framed ; for large pieces of work a frame is 


essential. These materials are suitable for- almost 
any purpose. The finer qualities are very beautiful 
for dresses, as they take rich and graceful folds, and 
carry embroidery well. Zwssore and corale silks are 
charming for summer dresses, light chair-back covers, 
short curtains for windows, or to draw before. book-- 
shelves in small cabinets where a touch of color is 
wanted. Within the last year successful experiments 
have been made in dyeing these Indian silks in Eng- 
land. The exact shades so much admired in old Ori- 
ental embroideries have been reproduced, with the 
additional advantage of being perfectly fast in color. 
Nothing is so charming as these for lining curtains, 
screens, etc., and they are rather less expensive than 
other lining silks. The fabrics known as plain tapes- 
tries are a mixture of silk and cotton, manufactured 
in imitation of the hand-worked backgrounds so fre- 
quent in ancient embroideries, especially Venetian, 
Almost all the varieties of opus gndvinarium, or cushe 
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ion stitch, have been reproduced in these woven 
fabrics. Brocatine is a silk-faced material, wov- 
en to imitate couched embroidery. The silk is 
thrown to the surface, and is tied down with cot- 
ton threads from the back. As grounds for em- 
broidery it has an excellent effect. Velveteen, if 
of good quality, makes an excellent ground for 
sereen panels, chair-covers, portiéres, curtains, 
borders, etc. It can be worked in the hand if 
the embroidery be not too heavy or large in style. 
Utrecht velvet is only suitable for coarse crewel 
or tapestry wool embroidery. It is fit for cur- 
tain dadoes, or wide borderings of bold design. 
Velvet cloth is a rich plain cloth, finished without 
any gloss. It is two yards wide, and is good for 
curtains or altar cloths, or for table-covers, Felt 
is sometimes used for the same purposes, and for 
rugs, but does not wear nearly so well, and is 
difficult to work. Diagonal cloth has a diagonal 
twill, and is better worked in the frame than by 
hand. It is used for table-covers, curtains, etc. 
Serge is usually made thirty-six inches wide. It 
has long been in favor for curtains, small table- 
covers, and dresses. It can now be obtained at 
some places fifty-four inches wide and in many 
shades. Soft or super serge, also fifty-four inch- 
es in width, is an excellent material, much supe- 
rior in appearance to the ordinary rough serge 
or to diagonal cloth, and takes embroidery well. 
Cricketing flannel is used for coverlets for cribs, 
children’s dresses, and many other purposes. It 
is of a beautiful creamy color, and is a good 
ground for fine crewel or silk embroidery. It 
need not be worked in a frame. Genoa or Lyons 
velvet makes a beautiful ground for embroidery, 
but it can only be worked in a frame, and re- 
quires to be “ backed” with a thin cotton or linen 
lining, if it is to sustain any mass of embroidery. 
For small articles, such as sachets or casket-cov- 
ers, when the work is fine and small, backing is 
unnecessary. Screen panels of velvet, worked 
wholly in crewels, or with crewels brightened 
with silk, are very effective. Three-piled velvet 
is the best for working upon, but is too expensive 
to be used for any but small things. Sik velvet 
plush (a new material) can only be used in frame- 
work, and must be backed. It is useful in ap- 
pliqué-work, from the many beautiful tones of 
color it takes. As a ground for silk or gold em- 
broidery it is also very good. Cloth of gold or 
silver is made of threads of silk woven with met- 
al, which is thrown to the surface. In its best 
form it is extremely expensive, varying from 
twenty to thirty dollars a yard in London; cloth 
of silver is generally fifteen dollars a yard. In- 
ferior kinds are made in which silk largely pre- 
dominates, and shows plainly on the surface. 
They are frequently woven in patterns, such as 
diaper or diagonal lines, with a tie of red silk, in 
imitation of the diaper patterns of couched em- 
broidery. They are chiefly used in ecclesiastical 
or heraldic embroidery, their great expense pre- 
venting their general use. ; 
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WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


AvrHor or “ GranpsmotuER’s Money,” ‘Poor Hu- 
manity,” ‘‘Cowarp CONSCIENCE,” ETO, 


‘Les femmes sont si étranges.”—PaILLERON. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE LOVERS. 


Cotonet DarreELt closed the door, and walked 
to the very centre of the Turkey rug, standing 
thus morally and physically between the lovers, a 
type of the obstruction which they had to expect. 
He was really very angry; his late altercation 
with Alderman Archstone had not tended to any 
degree of amiability of disposition, and now here 
was the prime mover of all the trouble and mis- 
chief before him. 

“ May 1 ask, Mr. Grange, or Mr. Hearthstone— 
Archstone, I should say—by what right you force 
yourself into my apartments?” asked the Colonel 
—“ taking advantage of my absence to distress a 
poor weak invalid.” 

“ Papa, —_ 

“Clara, it is better you should remain com- 
pletely silent,” said the Colonel, “and leave me 
to deal with this gentleman.” 

“T am of your opinion, Colonel Darrell,” said 
Mr. Harvey Grange, in a low tone of voice, “and 
I would respectfully request an interview with 
you in another apartment.” 

“T decline to grant it,” replied the. Colonel. 
“You will please explain your conduct before me 
and her,” he added, pointing to his daughter. 

“There is only one explanation for it all,” said 
the actor, gravely—‘ my love for Miss Darrell.” 

“Ernest!” exclaimed Clara Darrell. 

“My dear, I insist on your silence,” said her 
father, very firmly; “it is impossible to get on 
if you will interfere in this ridiculous. manner. 
Your love for my daughter,” he said, turning to 
the young man, “is of the past, sir, and there’s 
an end of it. Even your own conduct has put an 
end to it, Mr.—Mr.— Confound it! by what 
name am I to call you?” 

“My name is Archstone in private life—Ernest 
Archstone. On the stage I prefer to be called 
Harvey Grange, at present.” 

“« At present!” repeated Colonel Darrell. “Oh! 
then you have no idea of abandoning your absurd 
calling?” 

“T have not.” 

“ And yet you have the effrontery to come here 
and expect the daughter of a Darrell, of a Colonel 
in her Majesty’s army, to tolerate your addresses, 
t6°put up with your bad tempers and suspicions, 
to’persuade her father, possibly, to give his con- 
sent to the union ?” 

“Your daughter is one of my own profession, 
and an honor and anornament to it, sir,” answer- 
ed young Archstone. ‘I could have made no bet- 
ter choice in life.” 


“Probably not for yourself. For my daughter 
is worth a hundred of you,” cried the Colonel. 

“T acknowledge it, sir,” said Mr. Archstone, 
very frank and humble now, having encounter- 
ed and comprehended Clara Darrell’s appealing 
glance toward him—“ TI acknowledge everything. 
I own I have been in the wrong, very unfairly and 
unwarrantably jealous, and that I have wounded 
the pride, perhaps irreparably, of one whose feel- 
ings I should have been the first to consider, and 
she has not forgiven me.” 

“And a good job too,” said the Colonel, bluntly. 

“ But I have faith in her mercy, in her father’s 
love for her, to end all these misunderstandings 
for once and all. CanI say more than that I am 
truly and deeply sorry, and beg her to forgive 
me? Clara, I ask it on my knees again.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort, sir; you'll not 
make yourself an idiot here, sir,” said the Colonel, 
arresting the young man’s impulse of prostration. 
“Sit down and talk sensibly. This is play-acting, 
every bit of it, and I don’t like it.” 

Mr. Archstone sat down, thus adjured, and the 
Colonel, maintaining his position in front of the 
fire, said, “‘ Will you allow me to speak now, and 
speak a little to the purpose ?” 

“Proceed, Colonel,” answered the tragedian ; 
“T will not interrupt you if I can help it.” 

“T have not much to say, and it’s all very plain 
and straightforward sailing,” began the Colonel. 
“T repeat what I have just said down stairs to 
your father, that—” 

“My father! you have seen him, then? Ah! 
he has been imploring you, for my sake, to soft- 
en the obduracy of your heart,” cried Ernest 
Archstone. 

“Nothing of the kind, sir,” answered the Col- 
onel. “Your father is one of the rudest persons 
I have ever met in my life.” 

“Then he has had the gout,” murmured Arch- 
stone. “Poor old gentleman, how he suffers! 
Ah, sir, you haven’t seen him at his best.” 

“T have seen him at his worst, and that’s 
enough for me.” 

“There are times when he is the most gentle, 
forbearing, and amiable of men,” continued the 
actor, “ when—” 

“T don’t want to hear anything about your 
father’s good qualities, young man,” said the Col- 
onel, testily. ‘“ Pray allow me to proceed.” 

“You introduced his name yourself, sir,” an- 
swered Mr. Archstone, reproachfully. “I have 
done.” 

“Then I will merely state that we are all of one 
mind,” he remarked: “ your parent objects to the 
match; I object; my daughter objects; a day or 
two ago you objected yourself. Clara and I have 
arranged our lives together; she will share and 
make happy the home of her father, and give up, 
once and foréver, the stage and you. Ali this be- 
ing settled irrevocably, what is there more to dis- 
cuss 2” 

“T do not believe in the ‘forevers’ and the 
‘irrevocably’ off the stage,” said the actor, calm- 
ly; “it is ‘ play-acting,’ if you like, to talk in that 
way. . 

“Confound it, sir! what next will you say?” 
exclaimed the Colonel. $ 

“T will say this next, and with all respect to 
you,” said Mr. Archstone, leaning forward, and 
regarding Clara Darrell very earnestly, “that my 
dismissal must come from your daughter’s lips, 
not yours.” 

“You’re as bad as—as—as—as your insolent 
old father,” exclaimed the Colonel. 

“Spare my father, Colonel Darrell—it is only 


‘the duty of a generous man to the son,” he said, 


with something very like true dignity. 

“ Yes, that’s all very well, but your father is—” 

“T will not hear anything more against my fa- 
ther,” said Mr. Archstone, yising—“ not another 
word, if you please.” 

Colonel Darrell reddened, and stared haughti- 
ly at the young man for a moment—then he walk- 
ed once round the room with his hands behind 
hith before he returned to his position on the 
hearth-rug. 

“T don’t blame you, young man, for speaking 
up for your father,” he said, in a different voice, 
and rattling off his words with an extraordinary 
rapidity. ‘I apologize; I was in the wrong. 
Don’t mind me; I’m a rough old soldier at times, 
nothing more. Not but what your father is— 
Hadn’t we better say godd-morning ?” he added, 
after a pause. 

“We have settled nothing, sir,” replied Ernest. 
“Surely something will be done to relieve me from 
a cruel suspense ?” 

“Clara, will you tell him that all is at an end 
between you two?” said the Colonel. “Tell him 
this, calmly and firmly.” 

“Tt is much better—Ernest—that all should— 
be at an end—between us—I think,” she said, in 
very meek accents, ‘and with many long stops. 

“That is a nice way to tell him,” muttered the 
Colonel. 

“ Oh, you will trust me again—once more!” Er- 
nest exclaimed: “ you will—I am sure you will.” 

“You have had my daughter’s answer, sir,” 
said the Colonel, who was extremely anxious to 
bring the interview to a conclusion. 

“She thinks so,” he’ repeated, “that is all. 
But she knows that I shall be a desperate man 
without her, and that a word from her—” ~ 

“Go now, Ernest—I will write to you.” 

“A thousand thanks; dear Clara; but to hear 
now from your own dear lips—” 

“T am very weak, Ernest; leave me—please 
do.” - 

She held out her hand, and he stooped and 
kissed it; then he bowed to the Colonel, and went 
out of the room with quick strides. 

Colonel Darrell did not say anything for sever- 
al minutes after the departure of Ernest Arch- 
stone; he stood with his hands behind his back, 
and his eyes bent downward to his feet, silent, 
thoughtful, and yet watchful—a man perplexed, 
and yet a man on his guard. Once or twice he 
glanced furtively at his daughter, who sat with 


one hand shading, as it were, the glare of the fire 
from her face, but in reality concealing some 
weak and womanly tears from his notice. 

He spoke at last in a low, dissatistied tone. 

“Tf that man acts as well on the stage as he 
does off, Clara, I do not wonder at his success,” 
he said. 

“You do him an injustice, dad, if you think 
that his was not real sorrow for our separation,” 
she answered, with a sigh. 

“Tamnotsure. I don’t quite like his manner. 
Now I think it over coolly,” he said, “it seems 
hardly genuine. I miss, somehow or other, a true 
ring about it.” 

“Oh! you are prejudiced against him,” she 
murmured; “you have not known him so long as 
T have.” 

“Ahem! No—thank goodness !” 

“And you dislike the stage so much! 
are so bitter against ws all!” 

“Shall I tell you why ?” he asked. 

“Tf you will. If you don’t mind.” 

“T will be very brief, and it is a warning as 
well as a story, Clara,” he said, drawing a chair 
to her side, sitting down, and taking her hand in 
his. 


You 


{ 


CHAPTER X. 
THE COLONEL’S CONFESSION. 


“T am not surprised at your talent for the 
stage,” began the Colonel. ‘“ Your mother was 
an actress.” 

“My mother !” exclaimed Clara Darrell. “My 
own mother !—and you have not told me this be- 
fore!” 

“You were only fifteen when I left England,” 
he continued, “and you were too young to know 
the story which your aunts and I were only too 
anxious to keep from you, and which we did keep 
from you rigorously, religiously.” 

“For what reason? Was my mother—” 

“Bad! Yes, God forgive me, very bad,” said 
the Colonel, solemnly ; “and she nearly broke my 
heart.” : 

“But you forgave her before she died, I hope, 
and—and she was very, very sorry? Oh! wasn’t 
she? Say that,” implored the girl, now terribly 
shaken by the revelation. 

“T have not forgiven her, and she has never 
asked my forgiveness,” replied the Colonel. “I 
do not think she is dead.” 

““Not dead!” cried Clara. “ My mother living? 
Where ?” 

“God knows where,” was the answer. “I 
don’t.” 

“And with whom is she? Can you tell me 
that ?” she inquired, in a husky whisper. 

“T can not tell you anything more, Clara,” 
said the Colonel. “I have not cared to ask 
about her. Her life has no interest for me, and 
lies apart from mine.” 

‘e Dreadful!” whispered Clara Darrell to her- 
self. ‘ 

“You do not wonder, Clara, why I hate the 
stage and all belonging to it ?” 

“No,” she murmured. “I understand, I think.” 

“Tt was the ruin of my happiness. I believed,” 
he added, after a pause, “that your mother would 
settle down, give up the artificial life she was 
pursuing, be content with a quiet home and faith- 
ful husband—in fact, devote her life to me and 
you. See the bitter end of all my hopes, Clara, 
and the shadows which you cast on me again !” 

“No, no—not I,” she cried. “You mustn’t say 
that.” : 

“You love this man better than me,” he said, 
“His life fascinates you, and is a part of your 
own. You can not give him up; your tastes, 
pursuits, ambitions, are in common. He is every- 
thing to you, and I am nothing.” 

“My love for him does not weaken my affec- 
tion for the father,” she replied. 

“ Ah, then you do love him ?” said the Colonel, 
quickly. 

“Yes,” she confessed. ‘It was not possible to 
forget him—all at once.” 

“ And: yet you are ready to devote your life to 
me? You have said that,” he reminded her. 

“If you wish it, yes,” she said, extending her 
hand to him again. 

“Gladdening my life at the last,” he continued. 
“Taking the place of her who deserted me, for- 
getting by degrees your poor romance, and letting 


the stage world sink away. You are prepared 


for all this ?” - 

“Tf you wish it,” she repeated once more, “yes.” 

The fair head was bowed very low; the picture 
which he drew for her was cold and gray in tone, 
and the world which she was asked to quit had 
been a very happy one, brightened as it had been 
ba a remarkable success. But if he wished it— 

es! 

“You make it my wish rather than your own,” 
he muttered. ‘You do not come freely to the 
life I offer you, Clara. You hardly trust me; you 
know so little of me.” 

Was it a reproach in her turn which esceged 
the trembling lips of the daughter ? ; 

“You do not give me time,” she murmured. 

“Time for what?” - ~ 

“Time to think what és best.” 

The Colonel did not answer this; he sat with 
his forehead deeply furrowed, and an expression 
of grave doubt upon his face. Did he know what 
was really best for her? Was he not requiring 
from her all the sacrifice, all the self-abnegation, 
all the loss, and offering her nothing but a quiet 
home with him? And he was right, too, in his 
accusation. After all, she knew so little of him ; 
he was no part and parcel of her world. He had 
spent his life away from her. 

Suddenly he rose to his feet, and laid his hand 
upon hers for a moment with a kindly pressure. 

“Take your time, child,” he said. 

He went out of the room, out of the hotel, and 
walked the full length of the Embankment with 
the thoughtful, puzzled look which had come to 
him with his daughter's final words. He thought 


he knew what was best for her. He hoped she 
would see what was best for herself when he re- 
turned; but he was hardly confident in his own 
wisdom. He was vacillating now—he who had 
always prided himself upon his strength of mind 
and inflexibility of will. He had been very firm 
and hard, God knows, once upon a time, but the 
result was failure, and a wife stealing away from 
home and child and him. He should not like it 
said again that he had been too firm,and knew noth- 
ing of women’s hearts and thoughts, and that in 
his own conceit he had marred his daughter’s life. 
Let him take time himself, and think the matter 
out to a fair conclusion—if he could! 


ns 


CHAPTER XI. 
NOT ALONE IN THE WORLD. 


Nor having quite thought out his programme, 
or given his daughter time enough to think out 
hers, or not exactly knowing what to think, Col- 
onel Darrell turned from the Embankment into 
the busy Strand. He would proceed home lei- 
surely; the solution to the riddle which perplex- 
ed him was in Clara Darrell’s hands rather than 
his own. 

After all, it was what she wished, and he was 
very helpless in the matter when he came to re- 
flect on all the complications of the position. He 
had returned to find the child he had left behind 
a woman with a will of her own—and that will 
was difficult to comprehend. 

His gloomy, preoccupied looks attracted some 
attention in the busy thoroughfare which he had 
chosen for his return route. In his young days 
he had been called “ Handsome Darrell,” and it 
was a fine face still, though lined and weather- 
beaten, at which people glanced, wonderimg what 
troubled it. More than one pedestrian recognized 
him ; the actors were abroad in the sunshine that 
morning, and one or two who had been at Mrs. 
MacAlister’s “At Home” had not forgotten his 
behavior there, and nudged each other as they 
passed him. 

A lady and gentleman walking very rapidly in 
the opposite direction—also atoms of the dramat- 
ic world—were surprised at the sight of him, the 
lady exclaiming: 

“Why, here’s the dear old Colonel coming! I 
must ask him about Clara. I’m dying to know 
how she is.” 

““T wouldn’t, Miss Westminster, I really 
wouldn’t,” said Mr, March, who was her escort; 
“we shall know all from Harvey Grange.” 

“Oh, but I shall,” said Miss Westminster, de- 
cisively. ‘“‘ You need not stop without you like.” 

“ And I don’t like,” said little March. ‘‘ He has 
reduced the receipts of my theatre; he has no re- 
spect for true genius; he thinks there’s only one 
Colonel in the world, the puppy. Good-morning, 
Miss Westminster.” 

“Oh! good-morning to you.” 

y Mr. March passed Colonel Darrell, who did not 
or would not see him, but looked straight over his 
head, as if totally unconscious of a great man go- 
ing by, and it was only Kitty Westminster, with 
an amazing confidence, born of much burlesque, 
and, though she did not care to acknowledge it to 
the élite, of a preliminary music-hall training, which 
had not done her any harm, who held her hand out 
to the officer as if she had known him all her life. 

“ Good-day, Colonel Darrell. How is Clara?” 

Colonel Darrell had been really very deep in 
thought, and oblivious of those who passed him, 
and he quite jumped at Miss Westminster’s sudden 
address, before he raised his bat slowly and form- 
ally, and then, out of politeness, took the little 
gloved hand which had been offered him, regard- 
ing her smiling, cheerful countenance with an un- 
reciprocal gravity. 

“My daughter is not very well, thank you,” he 
replied. 

“Not very well! Oh! I’m so sorry !” exclaim- 
ed Kitty. ‘ What’s the matter with her? You'll 
excuse my rude questions, but I like Clara, and I 
know she will be as grumpy off the stage as I 
should be. She will positively fret herself to 
death. Besides, people are missing her already. 
Have you seen the Electric Hel ?” 

“No, madam, I have not seen the Electric Hel.” 

“Ah! well, get a copy for Clara,” she said. 
“ And you are staying at De Keyser’s, I’m told,” 
she femarked. 

“ May I ask who told you?” 

“Mrs, MacAlister.” 

“Upon my honor, it’s very extraordinary the 
facility with which your class acquires informa- 
tion,” said the Colonel, reddening with indigna- 
tion. “Mr. Grange was not slow to find my 
daughter out.” st 

“Mrs. MacAlister told him tog; was the re- 
ply. “‘She’s a wonderful woman, and knows ev- 
erything, and yet never seems to be trying to 
know. May I come and see Clara now? Would 
you mind very much letting me walk back with 


| you? Iam sure she is very dull and wretched.” 


“Being with a man calculated to make a wo- 
man dull and wretched,” added Colonel Darrell. ' 

“Oh! I don’t mean that.” 

“ Ah!” said the Colonel, sadly, “but I do.” 

“Then she #s unhappy. I knew she would be— 
I was sure of it,” cried Kitty Westminster, with 
excitement. 

“The change from the theatre to me is very 
great, and has depressed her,” said the Colonel, 
“That I expected. But she will recover soon; 
she loves her father, thank God.” 

“And she loves the stage too, and how will 
you keep her off that? Besides, what a shame 
it will be!” she cried. ‘ Why, we want more peo- 
ple who can act, and fewer of those who can’t, 
and we can not spare Clara Galveston, who is 
one in a hundred thousand of us. May I come 
and see her now ?” 

“Not for the world.” 

“Why not?” asked Kitty. ‘“Can’t you trust 
me? Don’t you trust anybody?” 

Colonel Darrell winced. Was this the clew to 
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much of his unhappiness—past and present—to 
others’ unhappiness too ? 

“Miss Darrell is too unwell to see anybody,” 
he said, without replying to all Miss Westmin- 
ster’s questions ; “and you will excuse me.” 

“Oh, I'll excuse you, Colonel, for you can’t 
keep me away long,” she said, “and you have a 
daughter no more likely to forget me altogether 
than the public will forget her. Why, look over 
there just under the blue shepherd in a yellow 
wig—and that’s me, you know—‘ Last week of 
Miss Galveston.’ Look at the size of that post- 
er, and be grateful for a clever child. Good-day, 
and my love to Clara.” 

She tripped away without shaking hands with 
him again, but with a pleasant smile and a little 
defiant nod, as if not very much afraid of him 
for all his woful and unsympathetic countenance. 
He raised his hat and proceeded on his way, glad 
that the interview was over, and the instant aft- 
erward disposed to be sorry, as he might have 
asked a few questions in his turn of that inquisi- 
tive lady, and learned the real truth of Clara Dar- 
rell’s life. 

He walked back more rapidly to the hotel 
now. The stage life was close to him yet; the 
stage faces were thick about him still, and Clara 
was not safe within a stone’s-throw of them all. 
She was surrounded by them, not away from 
them, and yet he had promised not to take her 
back to a home of which she was really afraid. 
He entered the hotel, and went up stairs. He 
passed into his room, and then stood close to the 
door, transfixed with astonishment. ; 

Two tall, thin-visaged ladies, not unlike himself 
in feature, sat one on each side of the fire, very 
prim and’ self-possessed. They had set aside 
their bonnets, smoothed their bands of thin gray 
hair, and were waiting for his return with much 
placidity—two sisters thoroughly at home already. 

He looked wildly round him, but there was no 
sign of Clara Darrell. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.] 


MY FIRE. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Here all day long, in storm or sun, 
My bright companion flickers still; 
Its purr and crackle never done, 
Its warmth unvexed by change or chill: 
Gay comrade of my solitude, 
That can not weary or intrude. 


Sometimes it flashes red and high, 

To meet and scoff the hissing snow; 
Sometimes, with gentler ministry, 

Its saffron flames burn soft and low; 
Or quivering tongues of sapphire light 
Leap upward in their fierce delight. 


Like prisoned spirits of the air 
Set free by magic sign and spell, 
Their tints the artist’s fond despair, 
Such hues as speech is vain to tell, ae 
The sparkling, wavering, wayward fires 
Adorn my summer’s funeral pyres. 


For here are boughs from many a tree 
That underneath the brightening sun 
Put forth their lovely mystery 
Of leaf and flower e’er spring was done, 
And when the autumn winds blew rude, 
The graSs with gold and crimson strewed. 


And here the maple’s shapely head, 
The beeches’ bole of velvet gray, 
The fragrant birch whose branches spread 
With airy dance and graceful sway, — 
The walnut, odorous, straight, and tall, 
In ashes expiate their fall. 


No more for them the zephyrs sing 
In wistful music all night long; 
No more their restless crests shall swing 
Before the storm’s triumphant: song ; 
No verdant plume or crown of gold 
Those prostrate trunks shall e’er uphold. 


With ruthless hand the ringing steel 
Fell fast on every sturdy side; 
The wild birds saw them swerve and reel, 
And screamed the death-cry of their pride. 
Shall ever might of man restore 
Their stately strength to hill or shore? 


Fallen are the mighty from their ranks ; 
The squirrel’s home, the oriole’s nest, 

Low on the forest’s mossy banks, 
Shorn of their kingly splendors, rest. 

For this, long years of sun and rain, 

Of growth and glory—all in vain, -_ 


Yet coul Sey feel the pang of fate, 
To them these -ehill and moaning airs 

Might whisper: “Whether soon or late, 
Nature some death for all-prepares. 

The use of beauty, and its glow, 

Few but her favorite children know. 


“To wave beneath the starry sky, 
To rest the earth with shade and dew, 
Then, when the glare of noon goes by, 
To live again in service true, 
A shivering mortal’s life to cheer— 
What more could Nature give ye here?” 


And I. beside this friendly blaze 
Look back to mourn my fallen trees, 
Yet praise them in these wintry days 
More than. when bloom delights the bees— 
My consolation and my cheer 
Through the long dead-watch of the year. 


Could: I such peace and comfort be, 
So genial and so bright a friend— 
Such innocent hilarity 
Be mine to life’s remotest end— 
Ah me! how little should I care 
To turn to ashes and to air! 


un in Harprr’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 
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THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Aurtnos or “ Aut or Norutna,” “Tur BLossoMiING OF 
an Axoz,” A GoLpENn Sorrow,” ETO, 


CHAPTER IIL 
AN OLD DEBT. 


Norn original remains to be said about the 
physiognomy of houses. The vials of scorn and 
ridicule have been emptied upon the newly rich 
—whether of the crimson and gold period of 
taste that lapsed a decade ago, or the sage green 
and peacock period which is now showing signs 
of approaching evanishment—for that they have 
given their mansions over to the will and pleasure 
of upholsterers, accepting their “suites” and 
paying their bills with equal docility. No indi- 
viduality ; no features ; no characterization ; none 
of that cultured discernment and bhigh-toned 
harmoniousness which render life truly rhyth- 
mical and worth living. Mere “furnishing,” not 
the accreting to the individual of all that tends to 
adorn and elevate. Volumes of rhapsody have 
been lavished upon the ancient and stately great 
houses of England, with their cabinets and their 
china closets, their tapestried walls, and their 
grim carved, plumed bedsteads and wardrobes of 
the olden time. Yet those old mansions were all 
in their day furnished by the upholsterers of that 
period, the big furniture very likely “‘ sent in” like 
coals; and there may be something to say for the 
newly rich of this, who act on the not unreason- 
able conviction that nobody is so likely to under- 
stand furnishing a house as a man the business 
of whose life is house-furnishing. Such at least 
was the joint opinion of Mr. and Mrs. Townley 
Gore, whose handsome and comfortable residence 
in Kaiser Crescent, a portion of the South Ken- 
sington district which was quite new ten years 
ago, was not “ eloquent,” or “ full of character,” 
or suggestive of anything except a very sound 
and complete notion. of comfort, carried into exe- 
cution with thoroughness that left nothing to be 
desired. The peacock and>the sunflower had not 
yet “ whipped the universe” of decorative art, and 
the Townley Gore upholsterer was no poet. Nor 
were the Townley Gores among the newly rich ; 
they were only newly richer, an increase of for- 
tune having come to them a short time before the 
period at which we make their acquaintance. The 
vulgarity, the pretentiousness, and the uneasiness 
of a state of life to which they had not been born 
or brought up did not attach to the Townley 
Gores, to render them either odious or absurd, or 
both. The impression which their house in Kaiser 
Crescent made upon such visitors to it as could 
not be satisfied without defining its physiognomy 
was that its owners must be enviable people, 
whose ways were those of pleasantness. 

The hall was hardly “ spacious,” but it was per- 
fectly convenient; richly carpeted, carefully warm- 
ed and lighted; and the dining-room, Ii ‘ 
smoking and billiard rooms, which formed the 
ground-floor, were models of comfort and pro- 
priety in their respective fashions. A very pro- 
found scholar or an enthusiastic bibliophile 
would probably not have cared much about the 
library; but Mr. Townley Gore was neither, and 
the handsome shelves which lined the room on 
three sides of it were filled with books more read- 
able than rare. . Every appliance for reading with 
as much ease and writing with as little labor as 
possible was to be found in the library. A like ju- 
dicious attention to the purposes of the apartment 
had presided over the dining-room. The uphol- 
sterer had not soared into regions of high art. 
There was no ebony, no velvet, no allegorical dec- 
oration in the room which witnessed the trans- 
action of the most important business of Mr. 
Townley Gore’s life; but the floor was covered 
with a rich Turkey carpet; the windows were 
draped with crimson cloth; the chairs were stuff- 
ed like so many truffled turkeys, and rolled on 
noiseless casters ; the sideboards displayed good 
store of massive plate ; handsome screens inclosed 
and sheltered the wide hearth-place and the well- 
hung doors. The pictures—oil-paintings—were 


| not perhaps of remarkable merit, or of indisputa- 


ble authenticity, but they answered their decora- 
tive purpose: fairly, and Mr. Townley Gore was 
not a connoisseur—of painting. 

The comfort, order, and pleasantness which dis- 
tinguished the portion of the house that is gen- 
erally most associated with the male members 
of families were equally observable in the other 
parts of it. There is a legend—it used to be 
kept in reserve for the edification of young house- 
maids—which relates how a certain lady of ex- 
traordinary household virtues and inexorability 
was wont to ascend to the attic every day, and 
walk down the stairs to the nethermost region 
of her dwelling, a white handkerchief in her hand, 
which she passed along the stair rail, and by the 
test of the spotlessness of that cambric piece of 
conviction was judgment meted out to her Janes 
and Jemimas. This awful practice might almost 
have been in action in the Townley Gore man- 
sion without producing penal results: it was the 
most dustless, the most deftly swept and garnish- 
ed, of dwellings. There are houses where the 
casual visitor never comes on traces of the chil- 
dren, but whose nurseries are populous for all 
that, and their little people neither unloved nor 
unhappy. Strangers do not hear their prattle 
and laughter, but the music of them is in the air, 
and the smile in the eyes of the hostess is touched 
with the sweetness and solicitude of motherhood. 

Why it was that it never occurred to anybody, 
even to persons who knew ‘nothing about the 
Townley Gores, and were at their house for the 
first time, to imagine that there could be a child 
or children there, it would be difficult to say. It 
was not because order reigned among chairs and 
footstools, all the books were in their places, no 
toys lay about in the boudoir, and the hollows 
under the great tables in the dining-room were 


unconscious of transformation into the den of 
the two-legged wolf or the cave of the bear in a 
blue sash and a coral necklace. It was a fact, 
however it might be accounted for, and one which 
would have pleased Mrs. Townley Gore if she had 
realized it; for she disliked children, and if she 
ever felt a moment of pious gratitude to Provi- 
dence, it was when she reflected upon her own 
freedom from what she regarded as the thrall- 
dom of others. If there had been a time when 
Mr. Townley Gore did not think as she did on 
this point, that time was long past; he did not 
“mind” now at all. He was a bon-vivant in the 
sense which is more or less obsolete at the pres- 
ent time, much devoted to the sedulous study of 
his own comfort of both body and mind, averse 
to facing any circumstances and contemplating 
or admitting any subject which might interfere 
with that great good, and though not harsh, pe- 
nurious, or cruel of disposition, almost as indif- 
ferent to the woes, wants, wrongs, and sufferings 
of his fellow-men as if those experiences were 
undergone by the inhabitants of another planet 
than this firm earth which had afforded him a 
secure footing in a paradise of delights, with only 
a few snakes in it, for half a century. 

A prosperous gentleman in the fullest sense of 
the term was Mr. Townley Gore as he entered his 
handsome dining-room on a fine morning in June, 
exactly at nine o’clock, His philosophy of life 
consisted of getting as much out of his allotted 
time in this unfortunately transitory phase of ex- 
istence as possible, and necessarily implied the 
observance of the conditions of health. He was 
not invariably constant to this principle; he de- 
parted from it a good deal in the articles of food 
and drink, but he adhered to it in those of early 
hours and regular exercise. Breakfast at nine 
was a never-broken rule, and Mr. Townley Gore 
was always punctual. The meal was, like all the 
meals at his house, served with every accessory 
of luxury and comfort; most things that are ac- 
knowledged to be good to eat at breakfast were 
to be found on Mr. Townley Gore’s table, and in 
the centre of it a bowl of rich red roses stood, 
whence a delicious odor diffused itself throughout 
the room. The windows were open; the sweet 
June air came freshly in. Invisible birds were 
singing somewhere, though Kaiser Crescent was 
only a stony-hearted street, and its gardens very 
back-gardenish indeed. The scene was a plea- 
sant one that met the eyes of the master of the 
house as he turned over the little heap of morn- 
ing letters that awaited him as usual, and glanced 
at the morning papers laid symmetrically ready 
to his hand. ‘ 

Mr. Townley Gore was an uncommonly well 
preserved man of fifty, who before he learned 
what gout meant might have passed for forty ; 
but he had been “ pulled up,” as he called it, of 
late, meaning that he had been forced to restrain 
his appetites in the interest of his health, and he 
began to-look his age. He was tall, large, and 
good-looking, with still plentiful dark hair, and 
Eandsome. alightly grizzled whiskers; he had a 
pleasant smile, a well-modulated voice, and such 

manners that it was only fair to suppose 
the proverbial benevolence was somewhere be- 
hind them, and within call on occasion. He was 
always perfectly well dressed, without any of the 
servile following of fashion which is pardonable 
only on the part of very young men ; and he would 
no more have affected the ways and pleasures of 
youth than he would have worn its clothes. That 
Mr. Townley Gore was an eminently sensible nian 
every one who knew him, and had ever taken 
the trouble to think about his qualities of mind, 
would have agreed; and the exception was not 
wanting in his case to prove the rule. 

The exception was to be found in a direction 
not uncommonly taken by such exceptions—that 
of his marriage. Mr. Townley Gore, a man of 
good “blood,” good education, and good fortune, 
had married, when he was forty, a girl not quite 
twenty, of no “ blood” in particular, very little ed- 
ucation, and possessed of one of those unfortunate 
fortunes which are just enough to give the. pos- 
sessors a taste for spending money, while their 
small amount is a standing protest against the 
gratifying of that taste. The step was not a wise 
one, but it was not so inconsistent as those per- 
sons who particularly esteemed Mr. Townley Gore 
as a “sensible” man would have held it to be if 
they could have looked across the ten years that 


Jay between then and now, and compared. Mrs. 


Townley Gore at not quite thirty with Miss Lorton 
at not quite twenty. Not all his sense had ever 
subdued his inclinations, except in small things 
and on the caleulative principle, and he was too 
much in love with Miss Lorton to hesitate about 

ing her, either because her father (fortu- 
nately dead) had been a wholesale stationer, or 
because she was just half his own age. On the 
whole, the marriage had turned out surprisingly 
well, considering that the motives which led to it 
were as little lofty as human motives could well 
be; and this was chiefly owing to a fact which 
Mr. Townley Gore had not taken into any account, 
had not, indeed, suspected—the fact that his wife, 
though little educated, was very clever. The pair 
were well suited at this period of their lives ; and 
if the vacant chair at the well-spread breakfast 
table had been occupied on the morning in ques- 
tion by the lady of the house, no one could have 
denied that a fair and pleasant picture was fitly 
completed by her presence. 

But the Jady of the house did not appear, and 
Mr. Townley Gore, while making a very excellent 
breakfast, read his newspapers with an untroubled 
mind and a cheerful countenance, in harmony 
with the fine weather, the sweet air, the sunshine, 
the roses, and the birds, and looked over all his 
letters except two or three of uninviting exte- 
rior, which might wait. They did wait until he 
had. finished his meal, and then he opened the 
blue and business-like covers. Two were trades- 
men’s bills; but Mr. Townley Gore was never dis- 
turbed by the receipt of documents of that kind. 
He glanced at the third. 


‘request of individuals. 


“Simpson & Rees—who the deuce are Simpson 
& Rees?” he asked himself, absurdly and half 
aloud. Then, with a changed expression, partly 
puzzled, partly intent, he read the third letter 
through, twice over, and letting his right hand 
with the paper held in it drop on his knee, he re- 
mained for some time absorbed in thought. 

Mr. Townley Gore was so methodical in his 
ways that any departure from his usual custom 
excited surprise in the household. That instead 
of taking his invariable morning ride in the Park, 
he should on this particularly beautiful day send 
away his horse, have a hansom called, and tell 
the driver to take him to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
was so unaccountable that it led to a suspicion 
that something was “up.” He had asked wheth- 
er his wife had risen, but was told that she was 
still asleep. On his way to Lincoln’s Inn he read 
the solititors’ letter again, and as he restored it 
to his bfeast pocket, he muttered, 

“Tt is an old debt, but a just one.” 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Strpuanie.—We know nothing about the recipe in 
question. 

Sror.—The request to correspond should come from 
the gentleman. 

C. A. N.—The receipt of your black-edged visiting- 
card in return for calls will indicate why you do not 
visit in person. Call upon your new acquaintances as 
soon as you are out of monrning. 

An InteresteD Reaper.—There is no such society. 
The Exchange for Women’s Work, No. 4 East Twen- 
tieth Street, sells ladfes’ hand-work on commission. 

Mrs, C. C. R.—White nansook 1s most used for in- 
fants’ first short dresses, and the patterns are the yoke 
slips and box-pleated dresses. You can order from 
this office, for 25 cents, a set of patterns for the first 
short dresses. Trim these with Hamburg edging, 
tucked ruffles, tucks in the skirts, and with lace. The 
figured cambrics with dark grounds and borders of 
the same quiet colors look well made by the designs 
illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XTV. The Scotch 
ginghams are preferred to almost all other materials 
for washing dresses. They are made with a shooting- 
jacket, pleated and belted, and with the over-skirt 
draped highest on one side. Sashes are not worn now 
by infants with their first short dresses, unless they 
are permanently draped on the dress. 

C.—We do not reply to such inquiries by mail. Ter- 
ry reps is heavily woven wool reps for upholstery. Raw 
silk in India designs would be a nice choice for your 
cottage, and is handsomest when bordered with plush, 
either red, maroon, or peacock blue. 

J. C. K.—All letters should be addressed to Harper 
& Brothers, New York. “Transferring” is pouncing 
the designs on the material, full directions for which 
are given in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIII. 

Constant Reaprr.—Of course you should invite 
your new acquaintances, both ladies and gentlemen, to 
call upon:you, if you desire to know them hereafter. 
It is extremely ill-bred for a gentleman to call unin- 
vited upon a lady. 

Witurr C.—We do not publish monograms at the 
M. E.M., anv Oruenrs.—You will finé your questions 
concerning secial usages answered in Social Etiquette 
and Home Culture, just published by Harper & Bro- 
thers: price 15 cents. 

Mitxy D.—To knit three stitches together, insert the 
needle through the first two of them from above, as in 
purling, and slip them to the right-hand needle; this 
will bring the middle stitch uppermost; cast off the 
first stitch over the middle stitch, return the middle 
stitch to the left-hand needle, and knit off it and the 
third stitch together. The difference between a stitch 
knit plain and one knit crossed, is that for the former 
the needle is inserted from below the front vein, while 
for the latter it is inserted from above the back vein. 
To knit two stitches together crossed, work them off 
as though they were one stitch. To knit three togeth- 
er crossed, pursue the same general method as in knit- 
ting three stitches together. 

F. M. S.—An article giving directions for painting 
on silk and satin was published in Bazar No. 50, Vol. 
XII 

Z. L P.—Bazar No. 7, Vol. VIL, contains an article 
on palmistry. : 

Janz, AND Many Ornens.—Answers to your inquiries 
about spring dresses for church, visiting, and for gen- 
eral wear are embodied in the New York Fashions of 
Bazar Nos. 11 and 12, Vol. XIV. You will find there 
many details that can not be repeated in this crowded 
column, and you will best know how to apply them to 
your own wants. The first dress illustrated on the 
first page of Bazar No. 12 is one of the most stylish of 
the spring importations for combination dresses. It 
is copied in wools or in satin Surahs. The basque and 
draperies are of plain Surah, with gay striped Surah in- 
the pleatings and facings of retroussés; the poke bon- 
net is trimmed with the striped Surah. The tan and 
drab woollens made in this way.are very pretty with 
darker brown Surah pleatings, or else striped wool 
with gold, red, black, and pale blue on the drab ground. 
For tan and blue bunting and flannel suits, the pret- 
tiest design is Fig. 6 on the same page, known as the 
Midshipman’s Suit. The tucked basque and bordering 
for the over-skirt are neat and appropriate. 

Emxretrrr.—Read reply above to “Jane, and Many 
Others.” The black Surah dresses described in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIV. are what you 
want, with a small shoulder cape of the same trimmed 
with lace, like those described in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIV. 

Mrs. P. D. C.—Have one of the shirred black wool 
or else Surah or satin de Lyon mantles described in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIV. Get satin Surah, either plain 
or striped, to combine with your black silk dress. 

Lois,—We can not give designs to meet individual 
wants. Four designs for rugs were published in the 
Supplement to Bazar No. 51, Vol. XIIL, and a simple 
and pretty burlaps rug, which can be worked in three 
shades of brown, was given in No, 18, Vol. XII. If 
what you need is simply a rug border, the designs for 
table-cover borders in No. 14, either of which would be 
suitable, will perhaps answer your purpose. If the 
outer one is used, it should be stripped of the detached 
figures, and only the extreme outer border, with the 
arabesques resting on the upper edge, should be em- 
ployed. In adapting your colors to the symbols, the 
darkest shade of brown should be used for the darkest 
symbol, a lighter shade for the next lighter symbol, 
and old gold for the lightest and white symbols, of 
which latter there are a few at the centre of some of 
the figures. The several figures of which the borders 
are composed also Offer materials fora centre figure. 
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“WEAL AND WOE?’—From « Parting By CHARLES GREGORY, EXHIBITED IN THE Lonnon RoyAL AcADEMY oF 1880, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CARLYLE. 
By MRS. MARCUS SPRING. 

N 1846, after we were settled in our London 

lodgings, we sent a letter of introduction for 
Margaret Fuller, Mr. and Mrs, Mareus Spring and 
son, to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Carlyle. They call- 
ed, and we were out; but soon a note came in- 
viting us to tea. While Margaret and I were 
taking off our wraps, they opened the parlor door, 
and asked Mr. Spring in. Seeing one gentleman 
when they expected two, they supposed it was the 
son. When we entered, and they saw that nei- 
ther could be the mother, they said, laughing, 
“ We thought we were to see elderly, people, and 
a son: we are glad that you are young.” 

Iasked Mr. Carlyle if the portrait over the man- 
tel was his mother. He said, “ Yes, it is my auld 
Seotch mither.” Then he told of a visit they had 
recently made to Scotland, and of his seeing the 
widow of Robert Burns. He said, “She was na 


« Wary canny body.” He told of the introduction 


of the raifxead into Scotland, and how one Jamie 
Johnson, while backing a cart, fell under it, and 
its load of earth falling upon him, he was killed. 
“ But,” said Carlyle, “ the railroad company gen- 
erously paid to his widow the eighteen pence due 
for a whole day’s work, though he had not finish- 
ed his day. They got their railroad, though poor 
Jamie Johnson lost his life.” Margaret Fuller 
related some droll stories about people, and Mr. 
Carlyle laughed heartily. His laugh was simply 
delicious. He said that on their way back from 
Scotland they attended one of Father Mathew’s 
temperance meetings. He spoke enthusiastical- 
ly of this man’s power over his audience, and of 
how he drew the helpless, unresisting drunkards 
forward by his magnetic fervor to sign the pledge. 
He told of one poor old woman who had been 
persuaded from her seat into the aisle by some 
powerful word. Then she retreated, again was 
drawn forward, and again and again drew back, 


wavering between salvation on one side and dam- 
nation on the other. At last the effective word 
was spoken, and the poor creature sprang for- 
ward, and saved her soul. After we left them, 
Margaret said, “I went to see a lion, and I have 
seen a lamb.” 

One evening Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle and Mazzi- 
ni came to tea at our rooms. Mrs. Carlyle and I 
were talking on one side of the parlor, the others 
on the other, when I heard some growling from 
Mr. Carlyle about the ignorance and brutishness 
of the slaves, and he declared that since they were 
contented as slaves, they were not fit for freedom. 
I rose to cross the room, when Margaret laughed, 
and said, “I have been wondering how long Re- 
becca would bear it.” I reminded him of the 
severe penalties which yet could not prevent the 
slaves from learning to read, and how, in spite 
of guards, fetters, frozen feet, and blood-hounds 
and great hardships, they constantly escaped into 
free States. There was no Fugitive Slave Law then 


to be thrown into. my face. We told him stories 
of intelligence, patience, and courage in these fu- 
gitives ; to all of which he listened, often saying, 
heartily, ‘I am glad to hear it.” His mood was 
quite changed when he rose to hand us our cups 
of tea. 

When our little boy said, “ Good-night,” and 
kissed all the others, he stood hesitating a mo- 
ment, not knowing exactly what to do with this 
strange man; and Carlyle, looking at him from 
under his eyebrows, smiled the sweetest of smiles, 
and opening his arms, took the little fellow to his 
heart. Mrs. Carlyle, sitting by me, and looking 
at this picture, said, “ How I wish we had sucha 
child in our house!” The evening, which at one 
time looked rather stormy, ended most cordially 
and happily. 

On the tenth anniversary of our wedding day 
we decided to dine at the “ Bell,” at Edmonton—if 
there was such a place as the “ Bell”—especial- 
ly as we were to take tea with William and Mary 
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Howitt in that neighborhood. On our way we 
called at Carlyle’s. They were delighted with the 
plan, and said the English people plodded on, 
leaving it to Americans to come and put new life 
and interest into things. The Howitts, Dr. South- 
wood Smith, William James Fox, M.P., and oth- 
ers, were charmed with our account of our dinner 
in the “Gilpin Room,” at the “ Bell.” From the 
window Mrs. Gilpin must have taken an almost 
miraculous leap to have reached the balcony. 
“ Whence she spied 
Her loving husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride.” 

Our stay in London was brief, but before 
leaving we dined at the Carlyles’, Five hours at 
table; Carlyle full of talk. George Lewes was 
there to draw him out, and to cheer him on, and 
to talk splendidly himself. That was a happy, 
enchanted time. Carlyle railed about poets and 
poetry, made fun of Petrarch, Laura, Boccaccio, 
and others. He said, “ There was Robert Burns, 
the greatest man that ever lived ; he sat and sang, 
bothered his head over his poor excise accounts, 
drank whiskey, and broke ‘his heart at last. 
Something was said about Elizabeth Barrett and 
Robert Browning. Carlyle said she had sent him 
two volumes of poems; he said he wrote Miss 
Barrett that “if she had anything to say she had 
better put it into plain prose so a body could 
understand it, and not trouble herself to make 
rhymes. But,” he laughingly said, “the woman 
felt so badly about it that I had to write again.” 
Doubtless he put in that second letter some of 
his great Scotch heart. 

While taking coffee in the parlor after dinner, 
Mr. Carlyle sat on a low seat by the fire, and talk- 
ed pictures more wonderful than anything in his 
French Revolution. And when we came away that 
night, Margaret said, ‘‘ Now I have seen the Lion.” 

Some one talking to Carlyle of Margaret Ful- 
ler’s intellect and attainments, he said, “ Yes, 
yes, that is well, but does she take care of her 
stockings?” I could have answered that she did. 
She was like the lady in the old play who, plan- 
ning how she should keep the affection of her 
husband when she found one, said, “I would ev- 
ery day be as clean as a bride.” 

After eight years we were again in London, 
and we received kind messages and invitations 
from the Carlyles. We were glad to see his love- 
ly eyes, to have his warm shake of the hand, and 
to hear again his pleasant voice with its hearty 
“T am glad to see you.” I can hardly believe 
that the tall large Scotchman could have dwin- 
dled into the prototype of the pictures we see of 
him now. He charged Mrs. Carlyle not to let me 
leave London until I had taught her how to make 
a “Johi ke.” I therefore had one on my 
table the day she and Mazzini came to dine. Mrs. 
Carlyle came in the morning and staid until night, 
and much interesting talk we had. She was a 
lovely, ful woman, and made the house in 
Cheyne 
loved to talk about Carlyle, and told numberless 
stories about him in a most charming manner. 
ee went out of Carlyle’s life when his wife 
di 
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MY LOVE. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avrtunor or “ Lizzix Lorton or Grerniaa,” “ Patriora 
Kenuaur,” “Tur Atonement or Leam Dunpas,” 
“From Devams To WaKING,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE CRIMSON BARS OF EVENING. 


To a’ married woman living in India a train of 
admirers comes as naturally as a train of servants. 
Why should she not be adored? It does the 
dear boys good to come about her bungalow like 
so many tame rabbits ; and it keeps them straight 
to have a friend like herself, maternal and admoni- 
tory if she be their junior and exceptionally pretty, 
their frank playfellow and elder sister if older 
than they, and only comely or maybe common- 
place. And if it. does them good, it does her no 
harm, and it makes her husband a little more on 
the alert—a little more careful to keep what he 
has got than English husbands are in general. 
Without, question, a train of adorers is a very 
pleasant addition to the social appanage of a 
young wife in India ; and to do her justice, she sel- 
dom:stints herself in the numbers or strength of 
her following. 

But. what comes so naturally to her and the 
dear boys who crowd round her in the compound, 
and run in and out her bungalow like so many 
tame rabbits on the hunt for parsley, is a state of 
things quite foreign to the lifeathome. It takes 
a certain- education before a young Englishman 
of ordinarily healthy morality and ordinarily hon- 
orable training can bring himself to make love 
to a married woman, whether her husband be his 
friend or no. And it soon became evident to 
Ethel White that no happy hunting grounds were 
open to her here, and that she must be content 
to feel herself distanced by Stella, and shut out 
allt round. This handsome young fellow, this 
Valentine Cowley, did not attempt to take up the 
glove thrown down by her expressive eyes. Nei- 
ther during that drive, nor after it, did he advance 
one step toward that mental condition which the 
Doves: were wont to localize under the name of 
“Spooney Green.” He had eyes only for Stella, 
and the attention which he paid to her, Ethel 
White, was of the coldest and most perfunctory 
kind. How different from the devotion which 
she was accustomed to receive in that much- 
abused land of punkas and rupees! There she 
was supreme; here she was nobody; distanced 
by a little country girl without style or furniture, 
and who had already a lien on another ! 

Really this sojourn at St. Ann’s threatened to 
be horribly slow! Ethel wished now that she had 
remained with her husband’s stiff old aunt, instead 
of breaking loose after a week’s short stay and 


bright with her sweet presence. She, 


one fit of hysterics. She could not have been 
duller there than it was evident she would be 
here; and she would have pleased her husband 
and won golden opinions from his very stupid 
family; which was always something gained. 
Now, subordinate to Stella Branscombe with this 
handsome Mr. Cowley, knowing that there had 
been an affair between her and Cyril Ponsonby, 
on whom she had expended a large amount of 
useless powder and shot, and her cousin Sandro 
somewhat odd in his manner to this Mrs. Latrobe 
—who yet was nice enough in her own way—it 
all was really too horrid; and no wonder she did 
not like it. 

Her secret dissatisfaction, however, showed 
itself only in increased friendliness to the women, 
and more and more delightfulness of gracious 
queenhood to the men—in taking her place among 
them all, as if born into it, and coming now 
frankly into her inheritance—and in practically 
assuming the headship of everything, making 
every one subservient to her will, while full only 
of sweet submission to the vote of the majority. 
It was only her wretched health, her stupid weak- 
ness, which was in the way at times. She was so 
sorry, but she could not help it, could she? And 
how she envied the great strong robustness of 


both Mrs. Latrobe and Miss Branscombe! If 
only she could be so strong! 
Her manner all through was perfect. Indeed, 


she was famous for her manner throughout the 
Presidency. She had never yet met the man— 
save Cyril Ponsonby—whom she did not make 
her slave; and even Cyril was in some sense her 
slave, though not exactly after the pattern that 
she had designed. And she had never met the 
woman whom she had failed to secure as her act- 
ive friend or as an innocuous neutral, She was 
irresistible, and she knew it; the finest flower of 
the finest lily root of womanhood grown in this 
nineteenth-century civilization. Besides all this. 
grace and dignity combined, she was extremely 
strict in her views of morality and social ethics ; 
unimpeachable on the score of orthodoxy and 
ritual ; and her naive admiration for her husband 
was only equalled. by the philosophy with which 
she bore their separations—which were frequent. 
She spoke, too, very much against women who 
laced tight, flirted in public, were suspected of 
rouge, and did not live happily with their hus- 
bands. Hence, she was eminently safe both as a 
maternal friend for young men and a sisterly 
companion for girls. 

The first day of the cousins’ arrival passed with- 
out other incident than this coalescence of forces in 
the drive; this odd clinging together like so many 
swarming bees when at the castle. Neither Au- 
gusta nor Stella “showed” in the later evening, 
and Valentine mooned the rocks alone, 
and wondered what his best plan really was— 


tle at the sapping and mining which he_ 
fondly would prove successful in the end. 
When Ethel and Sandro went out for that even-. 


little talk with a pretty wo- 
man who understood the art of judicious stirring 
up. Buthe did not accept the chance. With one 
quick look to-make sure that Stella was nowhere 
inned to the diaphanous woman’s graceful skirts, 
lifted his hat and let the cousins pass on, while 
he continued to stare at the sands and thesky in 
ultimate fluctuations of imbecile despair and irra- 
tional anger. _He was very much disappointed 
and very much disgusted; and he did not care a 
straw for the ci flung down by the big 
eyes of this diaphanous-looking woman: He ; 
only for Stella Branscombe—only for her! And, 
wanting-her, neither youth nor health, neither the 
present nor the future, counted. *—. 

“ What'a rude young man that Valentine Cow- 
ley is!” said Ethel, pettishly, breaking into the 
midst of her cousin ’s artistic raptures 
about the sunset. 

“Val Cowley? Oh, he is well enough !” said 
Sandro, kindly. 

“Cousin Sandro, you are a great ” said 
Ethel, with charming insolence. ‘t You never did 
understand anything, excepting your paint-box, 
and you never will. You are just a child.” 

“T am sorry, dear,” he began, penitently. 

“What is the use of being sorry ?” she inter- 
rupted, crossly. ‘That does not make you any 
wiser. What is the good, for instance, of all this 
rubbish about the sunset, when F am cold and 
tired? All that you say is only great nonsense. 
This vile English climate of yours is horrid; and 
as for your stupid skies and things, they are noth- 
ing compared to ours. I have seen far finer sun- 
sets than this; and it makes my eyes ache to look 
at it. Let us go in.’ I want.to go to bed.” 

“T am sorry you are tired, dear,” said Sandro, 
again very kindly. “I am afraid I have. made 
you do too much.” 

“Tam so delicate!” said Ethel, with a sigh. “I 
am so sensitive to climate and fatigue and every- 
thing of that kind. I am not like these great Eng- 
lish milkmaids of yours—this Augusta Latrobe 
and Stella Branscombe. They look to me like 
grenadiers in petticoats—great, strong, coarse 
things. Iama mimosa, and they are great, square, 
tough-skinned oaks.” 

“Oh!” said Sandro, a little disconcerted. “ But 
I am very sorry you are tired, Ethel. Perhaps I 
have made you do too much. I must take more 
care of you another time.” 

‘Oh, you can not take care of any one!” said 
Ethel, rudely. ‘You are nothing but a stupid 
moony old artist. So good-night, and try to get 
a little more sense, if you can. It would not be 
to your disadvantage.” 

Saying which, she raised her big eyes to San- 
dro with a look that was substantially a caress, 
while she openly yawned in his face. 

For all that, she had an irresistible manner, 


and was famous for her power of fascinating men 
and conciliating women—the women whom she 
dispossessed. 

“ How very glad I was to see Mr. Kemp again !” 
said Stella the next morning. ‘Were you glad 
too, Augusta ?” she asked, earnestly. 

“Was I?” returned Augusta, with a heightened 
color and a forced laugh. “That is rather what 
lawyers call a leading question, Stella mia. Yes 
and no. For some things I am very glad, for oth- 
ers I do not know what to say.” 

“But what is most—your pleasure or your 
doubt ?” the girl asked again. 

“Come, come!” remonstrated Augusta, still 
laughing in the same forced way as _ before. 
“Who made you my inquisitor, young lady? 
Why should I confess to you ?” 

“ Because I love you and am your friend,” said 
Stella. “And don’t laugh, Augusta; I am so 
much in earnest !” 

“Well, I will be in earnest too, though it is 
not my way to reveal myself,” said Augusta, sud- 
denly becoming serious. “I am more glad than 
sorry. I shall be much more glad if—” 

She stopped, looking ‘out of the window in a 
hesitating, half-bashful way. 

“Tf what, Augusta ?” 

“Tf I find that he has forgiven me a terrible 
wrong which I was forced to do him some time 
since, and that he likes me as much as he used 
to do,” said Augusta, makitig a little movement 
with her hands as if she had flung down some- 
thing on the table. m 

“Then you do really love him. I never’ 
sure whether it was fancy or real love,” cried 
Stella, going up to her and kissing her with that 
odd impulse of sympathy which one woma: Is 
for the love affairs of another. 

“T like him as much as I did—as much, per- 
haps, as I could like any one,” said that disap- 
pointing Augusta, with a return to her old cau- 
tious and more natural attitude. 

“Well enough to marry him ?” asked Stella. 

“T shall wait till he asks me before I answer 
that question,” answered Augusta, coldly ; and the 
girl shrank back, feeling snubbed and rebuked. 

“Tf ever I marry again,” Augusta went on to 
say, quietly, ‘it will be to a man able to support 
me well and to assure my boy’s future. Else, be 
assured, little girl, I never shall.” 

“What an extraordinary woman you are!” said 
Stella, almost as if soliloquizing. ‘You are un- 
like any one I ever saw before.” 

“How and why ?” asked the widow. 

“Such a strange mixture of reserve and frank- 
ness—of high principle and such dreadful world- 
liness !’”’ answered Stella. 

“ Because I have common-sense and act upon 
it. What kind of mother should I have been if 
I had doomed my child to poverty and disinherit- 
ance that I might make myself a fool’s paradise 
with a poor man? It was both wiser and better 
philosophy to bear patiently all the troubles which 
beset me’ at home when I could not do better for 
him by leaving them. If I could improve, or keep’ 
his position even with what it is now, I would 
marry—any one I cared for—if he asked me; 
but only on consideration that Tony’s future was 
not compromised.” 

Augusta spoke as calmly as if she had been 
speaking of parallelograms and rhomboids rath- 
er than the living impulses of love, the emotional 
forces of a life. 

“ Still it is strange to hear you discuss it all so 
coolly,” said Stella, far from being satisfied, and 
as far from being convinced. © # 


She. knew what it was to sacrifice life for duty. 


in her own life; but. this kind of frigid calcula- 
tion, this even balancing of accounts and relative 
values, was another matter al er. 
“Tf you did not want to hear the true truth you 
should not have questioned me,” said Augusta, 
“T did want to hear the true truth,” returned 


Stella. 

The widow shook her head half seriously, half 
playfully. i ; ; 

“T tell you what it is, Stella mia,” she answer- 
ed, “you are like all the rest ;. you want to hear 
only what pleases you and what suits your own 
ideas; not things as they are, but things as you 
think they should be.” 

“Tf one loves any one, one wants them to be 
perfect,” said Stella; her grammar false, her sen- 
timent true. 

“ And this confession of mine, that I would not 
have married a poor man, even if I had loved 
him, and that I would marry a rich one with only 
a moderate amount of affection, seems to you 
very imperfect, does it ?” said Augusta. 
or seems too cold and calculating,” repeated 

a. 

“That is just what it is,” Augusta returned, 
with a smile. ‘And I defend it-on the ground 
that to be cold and calculating—that is, cool- 
headed and far-seeing—is to be wise, when the 
contrary is foolish.” : 

“Tt is not having much romance in one’s life,” 
said Stella. oe 

“Certainly not; but then you know how I nvue 
myself on not being romantic,” said 4cagusta, with 
exasperating tranquillity.“ And, Stella mia, the 
best thing that you-ccuid do would be to follow 
my advice in this, and marry where the condi- 
tions were suitable, without bothering yourself 
too much about love. That would come, as I 
said before.” 

“Never !” answered Stella. “ And oh, Augusta 
darling, do not begin on that subject again !” she 
pleaded, just as the door opened and the servant 
admitted Valentine Cowley. 

And when he had said good-morning, asked 
after the health of each, inquired about Tony, and 
disposed himself in a chair, Stella got up from 
hers and quietly left the room. 

“I do believe that Miss Branscombe positively 
hates me !” said Val, stung to wrathful exaggera- 
tion as Stella disappeared through the doorway 
and left him to the widow. 

“No, she is too gentle to hate any one, even if 


she had reason,” said Augusta, quietly. “ And 
she has no reason, that I know of, even to dis- 
like, still less to hate, you.” 

“She does, reason or not; and I am sure I do 
not know what I have ever done to make her dis- 
like me so much,” said Val, still hotly. 

“Don’t you think you follow her up a little too 
openly ?” she then said, with commendable de- 
mureness. ‘I think she gets a little frightened, 
and as if she did not know what was coming next. 
She is not a girl who cares for the admiration of 
men, and I think if I were you, I would be more 
reserved, and not show my hand quite so openly.” 

“T can not help it,” said Valentine. “I do 
admire her, Mrs. Latrobe, more than I have ever 
admired any girlin my life. She is Supreme—my 
very ideal of a woman. Were [ an artist, I would 
paint Stella Branscombe as Dante’s Beatrice.” 

“You mean to say that you are desperately in 
love with her,” said Augusta, quietly. 

“Perhaps I am,” he answered, with a deep 
blush, making a feint to be uncertain. 

“You know you are,” said Augusta. “We all 
know it—Stella too, if she would but own it.” 

“Then, if she does, she treats me cruelly,” he 
said, in much agitation. 

“Why? Would you have her give you false 
hopes ?” asked the widow. 

‘Why should they be false?” pleaded Val. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Who can control these things?” she said. 
“Tf Stella saw with my eyes, matters would be 
very different.” 

“Then you are still. my friend!” he cried, in a 
voice of triumph. 

’ He could not have used a more jocund tone 
-had she promised him an earldom and given him 
a fortune. 

“Undoubtedly,” she said, in her quiet way. “I 
have always told you so. I despise Mr. Brans- 
combe, and I would give worlds to see Stella freed 
from him, She is unhappy as it is at home— 
she would be more unhappy still if she knew all.” 

“ Ah, I see!” said Val, holding up his head. “I 
am only a pis aller even to you!” You would have 
her take me to escape from her father, not be- 
cause she loves me, not because I love her and 
am worthy of her love.” 

“My dear Mr. Cowley,” said the widow, smil- 
ing, “I am one of those cold-blooded creatures 


in marriage. We want so much else! I would 
not counsel what even I should call a good mar- 
riage where there was decided dislike; but pro- 
vided there is harmony of taste, mutual respect, 
and no pronounced aversion, I think a well-ar- 
ranged marriage, without any.great amount of 
love, has as much chance of turning out happily 
as one with. You know as well as I that Stella 
was engaged to Cyril Ponsonby ; and you can see 
as well as I that she has not quite got over it 
even yet. I- should be very glad if you could 
make her forget him, as there seems no chance 
of that affair coming on again; but—” 

“ But you would prefer Mr. Ponsonby 2” inter- 


erupted Val, with sarcastic fury. 


“Of course I should,” she answered. “ Fail- 
ing him—” ; 

“You would back me ?” was his second inter- 
ruption, as sarcastic and as furious as the former. 

“Certainly. You are a very nice fellow; you 
love her; you have enough now, and will have a 
splendid position when your father dies. I think 
it would be a charming marriage,” said Augusta, 
-with maddening coolness. — - 

“You flatter me,” said-Val, the xisus sardonicus 
conto! his face. 

“Oh! Ihave always been your advocate: since 
the marriage with Cyril Ponsonby came to an 
end,” said A’ , Simply. i 

And here the conversation broke off abruptly, 
for Sandro Kemp and Ethel White cameto make 
one of those formal visits in use among people 
who, living in the same placé and doing the same 
things at the same hours, see each other two or 
three times a day, but feel bound :nevertheless to 

y formal visits to each other’s rooms, as if they 

ived miles apart, and met only by chance once a 
month or so in general society. 

The time passed pleasantly enough. The fa- 
cilities of meeting were many and liberally util- 
ized, and the five friends were, in a manner, in- 
separable. Still, they clung together like five 
roses in a bunch, and private interviews between 
any were of the things which were not. © Mrs. 
White was always the centre, and the rest hun 
about her as bees round their queen. She had 
taken a great fancy to Stella, whom she treated 
as a younger sister needing careful chaperonage 
—and having it; Val was to her as a younger 
brother, she said, nice and helpful; “ just what 
Cyril Ponsonby used to be to me.” “he used to 
add, in her sweet, languid way’, fetching, carry- 
ing, meandering about her =i aay long in concert 
with Cousin Sandro: and Augusta Latrobe was 
her confidante. “ind never let out of sight. Thus 
it came about that no private interviews were 
nussible where Ethel White was queen; and San- 
dro and Augusta looked at each other aerdss the 
space that divided them—looked and longed, and 
nothing more. , 

Ethel, giving Cousin Sandro her pliant, her 
olive-wood footstool, and her umbrella, asked 
Val to carry her shawl; then took Stella’s arm, 
as her aid, thus placing herself between the girl 
who did not love the man and the man who did 
love the girl. Augusta was on Stella’s other side, 
and Sandro was walking in line but a little dis- 
tance‘from them all. Seeing Tony doing some- 
thing reprehensible with the sea-weed behind 
them, Augusta detached herself from the group, 
and went back to the child. Before she knew 
what she was about, she found herself alone with 
Sandro Kemp; Tony, out of his scrape and free 
from slime, was running on ahead. It was the 
first time since his arrival that the artist had been 
with the widow out of ear-shot of his cousin; and 
he felt his heart beat as if it would break itself 
to ‘pieces against his ribs, as he walked by the 
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side of the woman whom he had loved, and who 
had paid back that love with such undeserved 
contempt—such cruel wrong. 

He looked at her as she walked by his side, 
with her easy step, at once so light and firm; her 
upright carriage, supple and yet so strong; her 
calm face, which seemed to him the face of a 
goddess—or was it only the face of a woman who 
knew her game, and played it with judgment ? 
The fixed smile which he knew so well, and which 
concealed so much, was on her lips, and her eyes 
had drawn over the soul, which else would have 
shone through them, that mask of calm candor, 
of unconscious indifference, that was substantial- 
ly hardness, which with her implied an effort and 
betrayed a struggle. Both these he shared. For 
he was doing his best to keep back that love 
which outraged pride should have destroyed for- 
ever, which should have died when his self-re- 
spect had been assailed. And he could not, he 
could not. 

“Tell me,” he said, abruptly, when the silence 
between them had become too eloquent, too op- 
pressive, “why did you write me that letter ?” 

“Tt was my mother’s doing,” answered Augus- 
ta, looking straight before her. 

“Tt nearly broke my heart,” said Sandro, his 
voice faltering. “It made me doubt both Prov- 
idence and humanity.” 

“T am sorry,” said Augusta, very softly. 

“ And your mother made you ? it was not your 
own will? it did not come from your heart ?” 

He spoke in a low and agitated voice, to which 
the gentle murmur of the receding tide came as 
a symphony, lending it cadence and melody. 

“How should it have come from my own 
heart ?” she answered. ‘“ What reason had I to 
write such a cruel note to you?” 

“Tt was cruel. You know that it was cruel ?” 
He took her hand and held it in his own. “ You 
know how I must have suffered,” he said again. 

“T knew that it was indefensible,” she answered. 

“T wish I could read you,” said Sandro, fever- 
ishly. ‘You have always been the one woman 
in the world to me—the one perfect woman; but 
you have always been my Sphinx too—lovely and 
inscrutable.” 

“ Have I?” she said. 

Then she turned to him, and her eyes put off 
their mask for one instant, It was only for an 
instant, but it wasenough. He caught his breath, 
and felt as if he staggered as he walked. What 
was false, and what was true? and which of all 
those. varying motives, those crossing feelings, 
was to be accepted ? 

“You know that I am now rich,” he said, speak- 
ing in the same sudden way as before. 

“Yes,” she answered, frankly. . 

“Was it only my poverty in days gone by that 
stood between us ?” 

She looked at her little son. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘It was for his sake,” 

“ And now when I am rich ?” 

The crimson bars were burning slowly into pur 
ple, the golden glories of the burnished west were* 
fading, and the translucent beauty of the opal was 
passing into the one universal space of blue. One 


by one the stars came out as the day sank deeper ° 


into the sleep of night. From vapory cloud the 
moon was now becoming clear and silvery. The 
soft peace and rest of night was falling on the 
earth, when the hot turmoil and hard struggle of 
the day was done. 

“ And now when I am rich ?” he asked again. 

“You have all the power you wanted,” she an- 
swered, softly. . 

“ Power to win your love?” 

“That was never wanting,” she said. 
to be prudent, but—” 

A vivid blush and two happy tears completed 
her sentence. 

“My queen! my beloved! At last I have reach- 
ed my goal, and see heaven open before me,” said 
Sandro. ‘Now that I have won you, I forget all 
the rest. And perhaps,” he added, with all his 
old generous magnanimity—“ perhaps I love you 
better for the pain you gave me, because it shows 
how great and good you are, and how you can, 
when need be, sacrifice yourself to your duty.” 

“Tt wanted only that said,” said Augusta, with 
indescribable tenderness of voice and face. “Now 
you hold me forever.” 

Just then the party before them came back on 
their steps. 

“Cousin Sandro,” said Ethel, languidly, “ would 
you give me my pliant and footstool? And would 
you mind holding the. umbrella over me? I am 
so tired, and the wind is so cold.” 


“T had 


it CHAPTER XLI. 


FHE WEAVING WEB. 

“T asso sorry, Augusta !” 

“ About what, Stella-penserosa?” laughed the 
widow. ion 

For herself she did not look abie-to be very 
sorrowful about anything this morning. Never 
had her face been so sincerely bright ; never had’ 
been so frankly laid aside that mask of suave 
amiability, that appearance of unemotional suav- 
ity which it was so often her best policy to as- 
sume. Her laugh had the joyous cadence of a 
child’s, laughing because she was glad, and glad 
she scarcely knew why; her happy eyes, soften- 
ed by love, shone clear and bright as the stars of 
last night’s sky; her fair face looked younger, 
rounder, fresher than ever; that pretty dimple 
in her cheek was deeper; and her skin was as 
transparent as a rose leaf.. She had put back 
her age ten years at the least since those fiery 
crimson bars had burned themselves out in the 
evening sky, to be lost in the tender peace of the 
silver moonlight—since the moment when Sandro 
Kemp had made the dark things clear, and had 
knit up the ravelled sleeve of doubt and despair 
into a garment of certainty and divine content. 

All the burden of her days was laid aside, and 
she stood now free and unoppressed. . For the 
first time in her life she was both safe and su- 


premely happy. The man whom she loved loved 
her; he was rich, and she was to marry him. 
She was to escape from the grinding thralldom of 
her mother’s house, yet keep her boy’s future se- 
cure. The stars were on her side; fate had bor- 
rowed the golden wheel of fortune, and all her 
flowers had borne their fruits.. She was happy; 
ob, how happy! And here was Stella looking 
into her face with a pucker of trouble on her 
own! 

It seemed almost sacrilege to Augusta that any 
one should be dissatisfied to-day. Surely life 
was good, and the earth divine for all! 

“What is troubling you, dear?” she asked, 
after a short pause, during which Stella had look- 
ed at her with a certain—scarce reproach so much 
as surprise—on her sensitive face for this unsym- 
pathetic brightness on her friend’s. 

“T have had a letter from papa,” said Stella. 

“Yes? Andthen? He does not want you at 
home just yet, does he?” asked the widow. 

“No; but he tells me I am to ask Hortensia 
Lyon to come and stay with me,” said Stella, 

“ And that afflicts your little ladyship ?” 

“T do not like it,” said Stella, gravely. 

She wished that Augusta would be more se- 
rious this morning, when she herself was so much 
disturbed. 

“You do not like Hortensia, you mean?” said 
the widow. 

“Not very much,” answered Stella. 

“Then why have her always and always at 
Rose Hill ?” asked Augusta. 

“Papa likes her,” answered Stella. 

“Oh!” said Augusta, dryly. After a short 
pause she added, frankly, with a pleasant laugh 
to take off the sting, “What a goose you are, 
Stella mia /” 

“Why ?” asked Stella, smiling for sympathy, 
but again a little surprised, this time by the 
vagueness as well as the abruptness of the ac- 
cusation. 

“ Because you never see a danger until you are 
in,the midst of it,” answered the widow. ‘‘ You 
got surrounded by the tide the other day for want 
of looking about you. Val Cowley helped you 
off then. You had better let him help you now 
out of a worse mess.” : 

“Mr. Cowley !—how I wish you would not 


speak of him!” said Stella, petulantly. “TI hate 
his very name !” 
“Do I not tell you that you are a 2” re- 


turned Augusta, tranquilly, “You would do far 
better to like it the best of all names in the 
world, and to let him help you.” 

“Help me from what? What is the worse 
mess you hint at?” asked Stella, with a little 
shiver of dread, as at the passing of ghostly foot- 
steps—something intangible yet full of terror. 

“ Tf you do not see, I will not enlighten you—at 
least not to-day,” said the widow, significantly but 
lightly. “Only let me say again, you are to 
blame, my dear, for not escaping from the in- 
coming tide while you can. Meantime you have 
to write to Hotensia Lyon, and beg her as a fa-’ 
vor to come and interrupt our happiness. Ah! 
you see even you, my straightforward Stella, have 
to be a little fox at times, and work in ambush 
like others. Even you have to say one thing and 
mean another—as we all must on occasions.” 

“First a goose and next a fox; what next ?” 
said Stella, forcing a laugh. 

“ And a duck always !” returned that silly Au- 
gusta, looking at her with strange tenderness— 
silly and tender both, because she was so happy! 

So the letter was written as Mr. Branscombe 
had desired, and Hortensia was besought to come 
to St. Ann’s for a little change of air, which would 
do her so much» and give her affectionate 
friend so much pleasure. And when this was 
done, and the letter posted beyond recall, Augusta 
had to spend some of her surplus strength and 
serenity in persuading her poor down-hearted 
friend that it was the very best thing in the world 
which could have happened, and that they would 
be all the merrier, according to the old proverb, 
by the introduction among them of that “one 
more,” albeit the most notorious wet blanket and 
Puritanical kill-joy to be found in Highwood. 

“We will put her and Mrs. White together,” 
said Augusta, laughing like a hare-brained school- 
girl. “How they will hate each other! They 
will be like two Kilkenny cats, or a couple of Sir 
John Lubbock’s stranger ants. There will be 
nothing left of either in a short time.” 

But Stella was moody and a little cross, and 
between _Val*Cowley and Hortensia saw nothing 
to laugh at in the matter. 

“ Hortensia will never consent to go with Mrs. 
White,” she answered, willfully, making the worst 
of things. “She will fasten herself on to me 
from morning’ to night. I know her so well! 
And of course, as I am her special friend and 
have to ask her, I shall. be forced to look after 
her. And then I shall see nothing of you, Au- 
gusta!” 

She forgot that, if this view of Hortensia’s ad- 
vent and its result were true, she would be pro- 
tected from Val Cowley’s unwelcome attentions, 
even if cut off from her present close communion 
with Augusta. She was too much disturbed to 
remember anything by way of mitigation. 

“Oh yes, you will see as much of me as you do 
now—as much of me as you like,” answered the 
widow, cheerily. “Courage! It may not turn 
out so badly after all. You will always have me 
as your background, of course ; and if Mrs. White 
is of no good, your poor despised Val Cowley will 
come in useful as a paratonnerre,” she added, with 
good-humored maliciousness. 

Nothing could be more delightful than Augus- 
ta’s manner, and nothing could be less natural. 
It was the truth, but not the whole truth—noth- 
ing feigned, but something concealed. 

Stella’s color came suddenly into her face, and 
as suddenly the egotistical trouble which had 
clouded it left it free, expansive, loving, as it was 
by the royal gift of nature. She fixed her eyes 
with an eager kind of light on her friend. 


“Only these?” she asked, smiling, and with 
meaning. ‘Mrs. White, Mr. Cowley, yourself— 
no one else that I may count on for champion- 
ship ?” 

“And Tony, who is devoted to you. You are 
the boy’s first love, Stella. Little scamp, he has 
begun early,” said Tony’s mother, quite pleasant- 
ly, not looking at her friend, and not rising to 
her fly. . 

“ And no one else?” asked Stella again. 

“You mean Mr. Kemp? Of course, Mr. Kemp. 
He has always been your faithful friend and preuz 
chevalier, and is as devoted to you in his way as 
Tony is in his. Of course, Mr. Kemp,” said Au- 
gusta, with studied indifference, still declining to 
be “drawn.” 

But what she declined Stella divined. Going 
behind the sofa where the fair widow sat, very 
prosaically mending the knees of her boy’s stock- 
ings, Stella bent back her head and kissed her on 
the forehead. 

“My darling! dear, dearest Augusta !” she said, 
softly. ‘‘No more tears now by the river-side. 
All dried now, Augusta, since last evening. I 
am so glad, so glad !” 

“Silly child! What do you mean?” laughed 
the widow, putting up her soft white hand to ca- 
ress the face bending so lovingly over hers. 

“Everything. Tell me the truth. It is, is it 
not, Augusta?” asked Stella, in the enigmatic 
language of confidential women handling a love 
secret daintily. 

It was a language, however, that was as well 
understood by the hearer as the speaker—an 
enigma to which each had the key. The soft 
clear eyes of the pretty widow grew dark and hu- 
mid, and her fresh mouth slightly quivered as 
she smiled. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is. Oh, Stella, how hap- 
pylam! Ah, my child, how I wish that you had 
as much true happiness as I have to-day! Wait- 
ed for so long, and now come at last. So, per- 
haps, it will be with you!” 

“Your happiness is mine, darling,” said Stella, 
tenderly, but her soft eyes filled with tears which 
somewhat belied her braver words. 

“Tt will come!” said the widow, lovingly; and 
then the boy, rushing, shouting, and skipping into 
the room, cut short the delicately touched confi- 
dences of the friends by the prodigality with 
which he gave his own. 

The promise of the glorious sunset and the 
message of the tranquil night were well kept in 
the exquisite beauty of the day. It was a day 
when to live was blessedness ; what then was it 
to live, to love, and to be loved? And after Au- 
gusta had fulfilled her prosaic but, all things con- 
sidered, necessary domestic duty of weaving mats 
over the holes, and running shafts up the Jacob’s 
ladders of Tony’s stockings, she and her two 
“children” went out onthe sands as usual. As 
usual, too, they were j by the cousins and 
Val Cowley ;:and the party-colored web of their 


various -lives went on weaving itself in the on 


way. ‘ 
No great change in the external aspect of 
things was made this morning. They all kept in 
a compact body because Ethel needed now Cousin 
Sandro’s arm and now Val Cowley’s hand; be- 
cause the one had to carry this, and the other had 
to give her that; because dear Mrs. Latrobe— 
whom might she call Augusta ?—was so full of in- 
formation on every question she could not do with- 
out her as her charming encyclopedia, and dear 
Miss Branscombe, whom really she must call Stel- 
la—might she ?—looked so sweet in that gray felt 
hat, with that soft black scarf wound so pictur- 
esquely round her, she must positively be put into 
Cousin Sandro’s sketch-book ; because she posed 
as a queen, and lisped her songs of enchantment 
like a siren, and so brought both men and women 
under the sway of her sceptre and the spell of her 
power. Thus she made it impossible for the lit- 
tle party to fall asunder, or to follow their own 
devices ; and she kept them briskly to their main 
duty of attending on her. So the morning pass- 
ed in all outward appearance of serenity, if se- 
cretly the sense of frustration, capture, disappoint- 
ment, and boredom rather spoiled the spirit of 
the thing; and in the afternoon the famous hotel 
break came round at three o’clock, as usual, and 
the six souls, at this moment blended in one 
group, re-assembled at the door for their daily 
drive. They had arranged to go again to that 
fine old castle which had been the object of their 
expedition on that memorable day of the arrival 
of Sandro Kemp with his cousin Ethel White, and 
of Val Cowley with only love as his comrade; and 
to some at least among them these gray old stones 
would wear a different aspect and tell a different 
story from that which they. had worn and told, 
countitig by time, not so very long ago. Count- 
ing by time, not so very long ago, but by events— 
how infinite the space between now and then! 
How beautiful it was! Fresh yet genial, the 
air blowing from the distant mountains, set like 
a blue barrier between earth and sky, was as if 
full of hope and life and faith and love; while the 
grand old castle, standing there as a witness of 
the hoary. past, all now crumbled to ruin and de- 
cay, was also as a witness of the lush and living 
present, in the thick luxuriant’ growths, which 
spoke of spring-time and its vitality ; in the sub- 
tle scents, which added grace to strength; in the 
tender flowers, which gave beauty to endurance, 
and concealed the scars of time by the touch of 
love. Here, somehow, the little group, usually 
kept so close and compact, did get separated. 
While Valentine Cowley was holding the large 
white umbrella over Ethel, as she leaned with 
plaintive grace on his strong young arm, her 
other hand laid on Stella’s shoulder for double 
support to her weakness, and sisterly compan- 
ionship to her soul—Sandro and Augusta found 
themselves opportunely lost somewhere about the 
outer lines. They were by the side of the old dry 
moat, where no one spied after them, and where 
little Tony, at once their bond and their shield, 
knew no more of what was passing between them 


han did the birds in the bushes or the lambs 
n the fields. It was like these two lovers not 
to speak of their future, not to make plans for re- 
mote days, and not to anticipate dates or events. 
They knew that they were sure; but they knew 
also that Augusta would have to pass over burn- 
ing ploughshares before she should come to her 
final peace in love. Sufficient then for the day 
was its joy as its sorrow, emphatically sufficient. 

They walked together, scarcely speaking ; but 
sometimes his long, long look into the eyes which, 
no longer veiled, glassy, cold, were now so frank- 
ly tender, so eloquent of a love at once honest, 
pure, faithful, and not ashamed, was like speech 
to both; and sometimes her soft questioning face 
was like a loving caress to him, which his smite 
returned. How happy they were! how trustful! 
how strong! It was love without any of Love’s 
folly, void of his fears, free of his doubts ; it was 
love which gave life, and was ready for death. 
It was the love of a man and a woman who 
understood the value of the stakes for which 
they had played, and which they had now won— 
a man and woman who had known the sorrow 
of the struggle before they had come to the glad 
triumph of the victory. But it was quiet, un- 
demonstrative, assured, serene. It was love that 
was felt, not love that was made; it was love 
that was a fact and a vow, and in no wise a mere 
hope or a dream. And thus it was that in the 
undisturbed security of this quiet wandering 
through the deserted courts and alleys of the old 
ruined castle the future was not touched on, and 
the rich totality of the present was accepted al- 
most as if it were the all that was to be. 

At last this pleasant ramble was interrupted by 
the trio whereof Ethel. was the central figure. 
Incautiously Sandro and Augusta passed the open 
space whence those in the inner court looked 
out across the breach to the landscape beyond. 
The quick eyes of the “ queen” caught the pass- 
ing figures, and henceforth their isolation was at 
an end. Cousin Sandro must be brought back 
to his duty of attendance, and Augusta Latrobe 
must be made to understand hers of subordina- 
tion. 

“Cousin ! Cousin Sandro !” Ethel called, in her 
clear, sweet, flute-like voice. ‘Cousin Sandro!” 

He looked at Augusta with a smile deprecating 
and regretful. She looked back at him with a 
smile that matched his own, cheerful, but regret- 
ful too. There was nothing for it, however, but 
to turn up through the opening, and go back to 
their former posts—their Jittle spell of eloquent 
silence and loving liberty at an end. 

“Cousin Sandro,” said Ethel, very prettily, “I 
do wish that you would make a sketch of this 
view. Itisso lovely. Make a nice little sketch, 
cousin, and put us all in.” 

Ethel was one of those women who never let 
a man forget his profession, If an artist, she 
would perpetually beg him to make a sketch of 
this, a picture of that, and give it to her; if a musi- 
cian, no matter of what rank, nor of what. deli- 
cate organization, she would beg’ for~a “little 
music” on an ill-tuned piano—for a “nice little 
song” out on the lake or the moor; if a philoso- 
pher, she would have asked, in a coaxing way, 
“Tell ‘me what is Hegelianism or Spinozaism ;” 
if a mathematician, she- would demand the ex- 
planation of logarithms, or how “ to do” algebra. 
Wherefore now to Cousin Sandro she said, “ Make 
a nice little sketch, cousin, and put us all in,” as 
she would have asked Tony to pull her a daisy. 

“T will make a sketch if you like, but I do not 
know about putting you all in,” said Sandro, gen- 
tly. “Ihave not time to make you perfect, and 
I would not like to spoil you.” 

“Well, do something,” said Ethel, with pretty 
authority, tapping his arm with her fan, and her 
cousin smiled and obeyed. 

This “passed the time,” as people say—that 
time which passes so much too quickly for us 
all!—until Ethel was tired of sitting there, even 
as queen of her little court; and again they be- 
gan to make those explorations which were the 
ostensible reason of their visit to the old ruin. 
This time, by one of those odd pieces of chance 
shuffling which sometimes happen with people as 
with cards, Val Cowley and Stella were thrown 
together, alone, to his delight and the girl’s dis- 
may. They were on that,same lower line where 
Augusta and Sandro had walked—by the side of 
the old moat. This was now dry and grassy, and 
filled with wild flowers of all kinds, while against 
the walls of the outer court grew China rose-bush- 
es, choked with docks and wild briers, and them- 
selves almost wild for lack of care and cultiva- 
tion. 

Valentine was in his element in a scene like 
this. He had a keen imagination, and a facile, 
fluent knack of ornate speech, which made a good 
substitute for true poetry. The present scene ex- 
cited him, and the rare opportunity of a confi- 
dential talk with Stella excited him still more. 
Though he knew that he made no way with her, 
and that her face was set as a flint against him, 
he lived ever in expectation of the new birth, and 
the working of the miracle that was to change all. 
At. this moment he was a knight of olden time, 
and she was a gentle lady to whom he paid his 
devotions; so he launched out into time and 
space, and, always meaning himself and Stella, 
poured forth a rhapsody about the chivalrous 
past, of which, of course, he made his ideal socie- 
ty. It was a torrent of words-as pretty to listen 
to as he was handsome to look at; and, with that 
under-current of meaning to give it life, it was 
not the mere fiction that else it would have been. 
It had the merit of earnestness of intention, if 
the method was a little affected; and Stella could 
not be deaf to the real meaning of it all. 

At last they came toa plot of rose-trees which 
had once been evidently objects of some care. 
Now they were mere graceful sweet - scented 
weeds, scarcely worthy of the name of roses at 
all. Val, having finished a spirited sketch of a 
tournament, wherein he was the successful knight 


! and Stella was the Queen of Beauty, suddenly 


changed the key-note of his fanciful melody as he 
stopped before this plot of neglected rose-trees. 

“What an emblem of life!” he said, in a mel- 
ancholy voice. “ What a visible sign of the wast- 
ing power of neglect and loneliness !” 

Stella looked with studied indifference at the 
straggling, spindled bushes. 

“Yes, they want pruning dreadfully. But they 
are a very poor kind,” she said, in a dull, matter- 
of-fact way that had far more power of wounding in 
it than if she had argued the question on its mer- 
its, and had laughed at the sentimental application. 

Her manner was so wounding, so matter-of-fact, 
so chilling, that Valentine found it impossible to 
go on, and stopped short in his display. How 
could he continue these brilliant fire-works of 
fancy in the face of a leaden indifference which 
acted on his mind as some kind of paralyzing 
agent acts on the nerves? At times he felt as if 
he hated this girl whose love he was making 
these ever-baffled, ever-un- 
successful efforts to win; =~ 
and this was one of them, 
Then his sudden ill-humor 
passed, and he forgave her 
because he loved her. 

He halted for the second 
time before one large strag- 
gling bush, where the young 
pink buds were beginning 
to show themselves from 
among the leaflets of tender 
green through the tangle of 
weeds and coarser growth 
which threatened to choke 
the whole tree. 

“Corisande gave Lothair 
a rose,” he said, significant- 
ly. “Will you be my Cori- 
sande, and make me your 
Lothair? Will you give me 
a rose, Miss Branscombe ?” 

“T never act charades,” 
said Stella, coldly. 

“Would it be a charade | 
to give mea flower?” asked. | 
Val, hastily, 

“Something like it,” re- | 
turned Stella. | 

“Charades are acted 
words. What word would 
that make ?” said Val, mak- 
ing an effort over himself 
not to be offended. “ Miss 
Branscombe gives Valentine 
Cowley a rose; what can one 
mike out of that? Some- 
thing that would express 
the lady’s bestowal of her 
favor on her knight. Can 
you think of anything, Miss 
Branscombe ?” 

“No,” said Stella, curtly ; 
“and if Iknew of any word, 
it would not fit, for certain- 
ly I shall not give you a 
flower ; nor, if I did, would 
it be like a lady bestowing 
her favor on her knight; 
quite the contrary.” 

Now all this was rude and 
ungentle enough ; but Stella 
was getting frightened at 
her position, and felt that 
she must break through the 
toils weaving themselves 
around her, at once and un- 
mistakably if at all. If 
only she could prevent that 
declaration which was so 
near, and which would be 
such a mistake when made! 

Just then Tony came sing- 
ing and dancing round the 
corner. With what a sense 
of relief the half-frighten- 
ed, half-revolted girl called 
to him to come and see the 
beautiful green beetle on 
the grass at her feet, like a 
glittering jewel fallen from 
the sky to the earth! In 
her eagerness to escape from 
her present companion she 
fairly ran to catch the flying 
little Puck whose madcap 
humor was not to be de- 
pended on. And Val un- 
derstood why. He bit the 
inside of his cheek savage- 
ly, and turned away, hum- 
ming a fragment of Offen- 
bach to express an indiffer- 
ence of equal weight and 
measure with herown. But 
he failed, as of course; and 
Stella had the girl’s naughty 
pleasure of knowing that 
she had not only saved 
herself from an unpleasant confession, but that 
she had annoyed the man who had wanted to 
make it, For the cruelest and most heartless 
creature in the world is the woman who is pur- 
sued against her will by 4 man whom she does 
not like. 

Val spent all that remained of the afternoon 
in the most devoted attention to Ethel White. 
But Ethel, who understood the whole science of 
love-making from A to Z, was not deceived by 
this sudden fervor, and laughed softly to herself 
as she looked at Stella from between her nar- 
rowed eyes. 

Three days after this the train brought to St. 
Ann’s not only Hortensia, who was expected, but 
Mr. Branscombe and Randolph Mackenzie, whom 
no one had dreamed of. 

In spite of Mrs, Lyon’s dislike to the proposal, 
perhaps a little because of that dislike and its 
somewhat imprudent expression, Mr. Lyon allow- 


ed his little-maid to accept Stella’s invitation. 
And when old Finery Fred said that he himself 
would take the dear child, even then Hortensia’s 
father did not disapprove, though her mother did. 
He accepted the offer as frankly as it was made, 
but he supplemented it by slipping a bank-note 
into Randolph’s hand, saying: 

“T should like you to go too, Ran, my boy. 
You will take care of your cousin, and it will be 
a nice outing for you.” 

“Tf any one is wanted to take care of the child, 
I ought to go, William,” said Mrs. Lyon, tartly. 

“Oh, she will- do well enough with Stella to 
amuse her and Mrs, Latrobe to look after her. 
You are best at’ home with me, Cara,” returned 
her husband. 

“But why is Mr. Branscombe going?” asked 
Cara, uneasily. ‘TI do not like it, William; I do 
not like it at all,” she repeated, with the redupli- 
cation so much indulged in by weak people. 
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hurts me to think you capable of imagining such 
a monstrosity !”” he added, getting up and walking 
about the room, fuming with rage against his wife, 
Finery Fred Branscombe, his little maid, and life 
in general, but not against himself nor his de- 
cision. 

“ And when it is too late, you will have to con- 
fess that I was right,” said Mrs. Lyon, roused to 
that point of irritation which has no fear of con- 
sequence. “ But you are like all men, William; 
you never see an inch beyond your own nose, and 
you are far too conceited to allow that other peo- 
ple see better than yourselves.” 

“T have more faith than you, both in the child’s 
common-sense and propriety of feeling and in the 
naturak goodness of the human heart,” said Mr. 
Lyon, loftily ; “and let us hear no more about it, 
Cara. It is my will that she goes to St. Ann’s. 
The change will do her good, and Ran will look 
after her.” 
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“Why should he not go to his daughter, wise- 
acre ?” laughed her husband, a little contemptu- 
ous in his playfulness. 

“William, you are blind and deaf, and worse 
than mad,” said Mrs, Lyon, angrily. “You do 
not see that the child likes that old fop a great 
deal better than she ought; and you encourage 
what will some day be her ruin and your own 
shame. Now I have said it,” she added, folding 
her hands with a kind of desperate resignation 
to sin and its punishment. 

“No, Cara, it is you who are mad,” answered 
her husband, still more angrily. “ Like all silly 
women, you run your foolish head against posts 
of your own making, and see dangers which do 
not exist out of your own heated fancy. You are 
always in full ery after love, love, love, every- 
where! An old fellow like that—older than Iam 
—his wife not dead yet quite a year, and the 
child young enough to be his granddaughter !—it 


“T wish I had died when she was born; and 
then you might have hed her all to yourself, and 
done what you liked with her forever,” said Mrs. 
Lyon, bursting into tears. 

But when she began to sob, her husband’s 
heart softened toward her, as indeed it always did 
when she broke down, if he never changed his 
resolution for the sake of her tears, and after 
having given her a friendly kind of kiss, told her 
not to be a fool, and to trust more to him than 
she did, he proposed that they should have a lit- 
tle outing on their own account while their little 
maid was away, and that they should go to Man- 
chester for a week. And when he had done this, 
he had satisfied his masculine conscience, and 
henceforth held himself free to consider the whole 
thing at an end, and all his short-comings atoned 
for. 

“She is a good soul,” he said to himself, “ but 
as weak as water, and as soft as butter. Still, 
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she is a good soul, and deserves a little cosseting 
when she gets down. And she shall have it.” 

She on her part thought: 

“William is a dear old fellow, but he treats me 
like a child, and thinks he can make me forget 
how he wrongs me as a mother by giving me a 
little treat or a new bonnet—as if I were a mere 
baby, or really the fool he thinks me!” 

So the waxen surface here was more of a sur- 
face than either suspected the other knew, 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


STATUE OF MINERVA. 


HIS interesting picture presents two views of 

the beautiful statue of Minerva recently ex- 
cavated at Athens, It was at first thought that 
Phidias’s famous masterpiece, the Minerva of the 
Parthenon, long thought to be irretrievably lost, 
had been brought to light, after many centuries, 
and great were the rejoic- 
ings at the discovery of such 
a treasure. Subsequent in- 
vestigations, however, seem 
to indicate that the statue 
thus discovered is one of 
the numerous copies of the 
celebrated chryselephantine 
Minerva of the Parthenon, 
that were executed in the 
course of several centuries, 
and which, while aiming at 
general accuracy, varied in 
details according to the 
taste of the sculptor or pur- 
chaser. 

The statue was found 
more than two feet below 
the surface, under a tiled 
arch, resembling a carefully 
arranged hiding-place, ap- 
parently indicating that it 
| was a thing of value. The 
place where it was discover- 
ed was not, however, in the 
neighborhood of the Par- 
thenon, but. on the square 
of the Varvakeron, near the 
street of Socrates. The sub- 
structure showed traces of 
painted ornaments, but they 
belonged to a house of the 
Roman epoch, and not to a 
Greek edifice. The statue 
is of fine Parian marble. 
The goddess is represented 
| standing, with her left hand 
| . resting on a buckler placed 

on the ground, and in her 

right a winged figure of Vie- 
tory. On her head is an an- 
tique casque, close and low, 
surmounted by a sphinx, 
with, two griffins facing 
each ‘other on the sides. 
Between the sphinx and the 
part of the casque corre- 
sponding to what we call 
the visor, there is no trace 
of the eight horses’ ‘heads 
which, according to certain 
writers, adorned the Par- 
thenon, Minerva, nor is the 
legend of Pandora’s crea- 
- tion found’ on the pedestal, 
. whi¢h is quite plain. The 
face, happily, is well pre- 
served; the forehead is low, 
the cheeks and chin are 
somewhat hard, and give an 
expression of power and 
austerity. The large, deep- 
set eyes show traces of hay- 
ing been painted; the eye- 
ball is colored red, the pupil 
is blue, and the eyelids are 
marked by slender red fila- 
ments. Short, thick locks 
of hair, painted yellow, es- 
cape from the casque and 
fall on the neck, The egis, 
covered with — serpents, 
| shields the whole breast; 
|. below it hangs the head of 
Medusa, in the form of a 
lunar disk, the face and 
hair of the Gorgon being 
roughly outlined. 

The costume is composed 
of a tunic reaching to the 
feet, over which is a see- 
ond tyinic, confined at the 
waist by a girdle of ser- 
Péats, and terminating in 
; four shawl ends, The san- 
* dals have thick soles, with- 

out ornaments. The left 

arm, which falls gracefully 

toward the buckler, is en- 
circled by a bracelet in the form of a serpent. 
There is no trace of the spear which was found 
in the chryselephantine statue. The symbolic 
serpent is coiled behind the buckler, from which 
the head is thrust forward. The right hand rests 
on a small column, with the open palm turned 
upward, supporting the Victory. The latter is 
placed, not so as to face Minerva, but presenting 
a three-quarter view to the spectator. Its wings 
are in repose, and its hands hold, instead of a 
crown, the ends of a garland of flowers, thus 
proving that Victory was not flying toward Miner- 
va and bringing her a crown, but that Minerva 
was presenting Victory to the people—a point 
which is regarded as solving important archwo- 
logical problems. Although the statue is not 
probably the lost work of Phidias, it is a valuable 
addition to the scanty relics of the golden age of 
Greece, whose discovery will doubtless afford 
fresh impetus for further researches, 


ie Google 
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Fig. 1.—Piai anp Bayapere Woor Surr. ' 
Figs. 1 anp 2.—SPRING SUITS AND WRAPPINGS. 


Spring Suits and Wrappings, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Ptain anp Bayabere Woot Sort, 
This dress, which is of plain tan-colored and 
brown and tan bayadere wool, consists of a skirt, 
an over-skirt fastened on the skirt, and a jacket 
waist,“The skirt measures forty-three inches in 
*- “front, forty-four inclres and a half in the 

«, and two yards and an eighth around the 
mm. It is trimmed with a broWn-satin pleat- 
wo inches deep, surmounted by a flounce 
2 inches deep of the bayadere material, 
> is gathered across the front, and pleated 

sides and back. ‘The over-skirt is piped 

vown satin, and draped at the right side of 

ront with tan-colored silk cord and tassels. 

jacket waist is double-breasted, with a wide 

vers collar faced with brown satin, and a vest 

ad basque of the bayadere-striped material. 

The edges are piped with brown satin, The 

fronts of the jacket button over the vest, giving 
the appearance of a long Louis XIV. waistcoat. 

Fig. 2.—Stcintexnz Mantre. This mantle is 
of black Sicilienne, lined with red Surah. The 
neck and front are bordered with shells made of 
lace two inches and a half wide. The bottom of 
the mantle is trimmed with four rows of box- 
pleated lace four inches wide, on the uppermost 
one.of which jet and passementerie ornaments 
are fastened at regular intervals. The upper 
part of the sleeve is covered with shirred Sici- 


lienne, and trimmed with lace and bows of satin 
ribbon. Bows of like ribbon are on the back of 
the mantle. 


HOW TO PREPARE A BARBECUE. 
By MRS, HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


MONG many letters of inquiry on various 
topics, we have had several requesting ex- 
planation of and receipt for preparing a barbe- 
cue. Any animal split in two down the back and 
laid on a gridiron is “barbecued,” according to 


~ the dictionary sense of that word ; but, as the term 


is usuallyunderstood, it is roasting the animal 
whole for social gatherings or some great public 
occasions, It is an excellent and easy way for 
hunters camping out to cook their small game or 
fish. In ancient and more barbarous times the 
animals were literally roasted whole, but a more 
decent and palatable mode is after the following 
fashion: : 

First dress and clean the animal; wash thor- 
oughly, and drain, and wipe dry; and if desired, 
fill the interior with any stuffing that may be fan- 
cied—vegetables, with force-meat balls, small 
birds, ete.; for it will take hours to cook the 
whole. 

Meanwhile dig a hole in the ground in size to 
suit the body to be cooked. Drive four stakes 
or posts just far enough outside the hole to be in 
no danger of burning. On these posts build a 
rack of poles to support the carcass; these should 


Fig. 2.—Sicienne Manrte. 


be selected of dried wood of a kind that will not 
impart any flavor to the meat. This being done, 
build a large fire of hard wood in the hole. When 
the wood has burned down to clear coals, without 
any smoke, lay the animal to be roasted on the 
rack over the coals. Have ready a bent stick, 
with a large well-cleansed sponge fastened to one 
end, and the other end of the stick made fast to 
one corner of the rack. Arrange this stick so 
that it will hang directly over the sheep, calf, or 
ox to be roasted. Have ready a mixture of ground 
mustard, vinegar, salt, and pepper ; add to it suf- 
ficient water to fill the sponge as often as it drips 
dry, so that it can drip constantly over the meat 
until done. Have another fire burning near at 
hand, so as to replenish the coals under the car- 
cass as often as needed. 

Before putting the body over the coals, fasten 
it to three strong poles extending far enough be- 
yond the carcass, one as a stay or support down 
the back to prevent the meat, when nearly done, 
breaking apart, and the others as handles by 
which three or four men can turn over the roast, 
so that all parts may be roasted evenly, and oc- 
casionally sprinkled with flour, and basted, if de- 
sired, with butter or clarified drippings. 

The rack should not be raised so high from 
the coals as to make it inaccessible to this last 
operation, nor placed so close to the pit as to 
scorch. 

This mode of cooking is all very well in the ex- 
citement of some great public occasion, but is lack- 


ing in the delicacy of flavor imparted that best suits 
an epicure’s palate. But for hunters it is an excel- 
lent way to cook small game or fish. Clean them 
nicely, but leave them as nearly whole as may be, 
and season them well, After the wood in the pit, 
which need not be large, is burned to a coal, wrap 
the game in several thicknesses of clean coarse 
paper. Have the last wrapper wet. Rake the 
coals one side; scrape the ashes back, leaving 
only a small portion on the hot earth; lay the 
game or fish, thus carefully wrapped up, on this 
bed; cover first with the hot ashes, then with the 
coals. A fish will be deliciously cooked in this 
manner, and all the juices preserved. Undo the 
wrappers, and when the last paper is loosened, 
the skin will all peel off, leaving the fish almost 
like a jelly. 

With birds, ducks, turkeys, ete., which take 
longer to cook, it may be necessary to keep the 
pit hot by burning more small wood on top of 
the closely covered game, But when done, the 
result will be the same. The game will be most 
delicately cooked, almost jellied with its own 
juice, in which it has been sodden ; and with the 
skin, which will peel off easily, any taste of pa- 
per that may be possible will disappear. 

Game and fish in the sandy soil of Florida, 
which retains the heat longer than our soil, can be 
wrapped in the long palmetto leaves, and buried, 
in accordance with the above directions, under 
hot sand and ashes and coal, and cooked in an 
astonishingly delicious manner. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


Wurrewasu ror Ovt-Hovses anp Frnors.—The in- 
gredients are unslacked lime, white vitriol, and salt. 
The proportions are one bushel of lime (which must 
be slacked with hot water), two and a half pounds of 
white vitriol, and four pounds of salt. This colors 
white. If you prefer a drab color, add half a pound of 
French blue and two pounds of Indian red. The ad- 
vantage of this recipe is its cheapness and durability. 
The whole cost of giving two coats of paint that will 
wear like iron, to seven thousand square feet of wall 
or plank, is one dollar and ten cents. 

Buok anv Brox Proxtr.—Three heads of firm hard 
cabbage, one peck of green tomatoes, half a peck of 
ripe tomatoes, one dozen onions, half a dozen each of 
green and red peppers, two pounds of sugar, all to be 
chopped fine, and salted overnight. In the morning 
squeeze the water fromit. Put the vegetables in the 
kettle with vinegar enough to cover them. Simmer 
the whole for three hours together. Just before re- 
moving from the fire, add a tea-cupful of grated horse- 
radish. The other seasonings are a table-spoonful of 
ground mustard, the same of whole white mustard 
seed, the same of bluck mustard seed, one-half ounce 
of mace, one-half ounce of cloves, a table-spoonful of 
black pepper, and three table-spoonfuls of celery 
seed, 

Fruit-oake Puppine.—Take one pound of flour, 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar, half a pound of but- 
ter, and one nutmeg, one pound of clean Smyrna raisins, 
a tea-spoonful of bicarbonate of soda, dissolved ina cup 
of sour milk or buttermilk, and added the last thing. 
Be sure to save out a little of the flour, wherewith to 
sprinkle the fruit well before putting into the batter. 
Send to table hot, served with wine sauce. 


NIHILISM! 


Ix his powerful novel, “Sunrise,” Mr. Black 
has graphically portrayed the inner movements 
of this pitiless engine of destruction. Men bind 
themselves by the most solemn oaths to literally 
obey the mandates of a secret and irresponsible 
tyranny, even to the commission of foulest crimes, 
and their lives are forfeited if they hesitate to ex- 
ecute such orders as may doom them to the curse 
of murder and consign their souls to perdition.— 
Hartford Courant. 

SUNRISE. By Witt1am Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. Published by Harper & Broruers, 
Franklin Square, New York. Sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $1 25. 


MINNIE PALMER. 


Messrs. Wa. B. Riker & Son: Park Theatre. 

I have used your American Face Powner, and 
can recommend it as the dest preparation that 
has ever come under my notice. 

—[(Com.] Yours truly, Murnnire Patner. 


HORSFORD S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
CONSUMPTION, 

I nave prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in sev- 

eral cases of Phthisis (consumption), with good resuits; 

among others that of seeming to aid the action ot 


other remedies. 
—[Adv.] Taunton, Mass. E. W. Jones, M.D, 


WORTH ATTENDING TO AT ONCE. 


Ir your wife does not already know about the 
“Automatic” or “No Tension” Sewing Machine, 
trial at home can be arranged. Ladies careful 
of health, and appreciating the best, will now 
have no other. Willeox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 
658 Broadway, New York.—{Adv.} 


DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and all 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, Spring 
Waters, etc., are employed. Send for Circular,—( Ado. } 


How many ladies who have made every effort to pre- 
pare nice cakes and biscuit, have been disappointed by 
using an inferior Baking Powder. 
Such never disappoints you. 
—([Com,)} 


Hantord's None 
Sold by leading grocers. 


Coryixra Wirer.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
oe the upp ement with the greatest erase. This 

Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ADVERTISHMENTS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural Jaws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well -selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast~tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame."— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 34 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & 0O., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
re, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 5 Beekman St., N. NY. 


How to be Beautiful 


Lh." SEA W 5 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS AND BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


Goods positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Combings made up cheaper than any other house, 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty for the complexion, a specialty. 


$1.00 per box. 


Lady Artists in attendance. Advice how to dress the Hair 


most becomingly free of charge. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 


Free of Charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D.,with privilege of returning. 
54 WEST 14th STREET, NEAR 6th AVE., N. Y. 


RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 


Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Branette, and Yellow (evening shade). 


box, 25 cents, 


To suit all complexions. Per 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 


SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 
ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 

Linda Dietz, 
Effie Ellsler, 
Marie Litta, 
E. von Stamwitz, 


MINNIE HAUK, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 
Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 


Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. 


This is beyond all doubt the Purrst and 


Mosr Satisractory Skin Lotion in existence, being Postrrvery Guaranteed free from Arsen1o, CorrosivE 


Scustimare, Leap, Bismoru, Cuarx, Wiuttinc, MAGNESIA, OF ANYTHING detrimental. 
’ 


Sold everywhere, 


The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
viz.: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York. 
PPS aL SS Se IS AERIS OE OES i = no ree ag ee at Se ag 


DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Bored with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 


vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure. 

For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25. 
WARNER BRO’s, 
372 Broadway, N.Y. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral Loa >t: &e. 
Prepared b 7 GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 

75 cents the box. 
BENTLEY BROS. 
HAVE PERFECTED A NEW 
For working pieces of any size. Convenient, neat, 

portable, and cheap. Call and see it, at 
856 BROADWAY, opposite |] Domestic Building. 
1 ‘ 
THURBER'S BIRD SEED, 
Properly Mixed in 
i-lb. Cartoons. 
Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
M\ ana neatly packed in one- 
a ponnd cartoons, with a piece 
yA Ig) of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
ll toon. If you wish your Birds 
Y) to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
‘THURBER’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
ages to go with the Seed. 
CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL. 
Testimonials of Distinguished Ladies. 
LOTTA. —For the future I shall use no other. 
‘HEK.—Superiorto the oneI bring from Paris, 
TITIENS.—Your Liquid Pearl is an excellent cosmetic. 
Mrs. D. P. BOWERS. —Free from injurious effects. 


PATTI.—Send five dozen of your Liquid Pearl. 
CUMMINS.—I consider it without comparison. 


§ 7 Tr r r ~ ‘ 

.NEW YORK SHOPPING 

Of every description for Jadies and gentlemen. Honse- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment. For circular. address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
— for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


)  Theunparalleled success of 
this aa addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and last, though by no means least, 

" the DECIDED IMPROVED 

iv? APPEARANCE given to every wearer, 

They make a thin face appear full—soften 

the lines that age sometimes creates. They 

are an ‘pbeokate NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 

NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 

out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 

Of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look s¢ observable in 

ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 

with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 

poe is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
‘jally if she values her personal beauty and the 

opinion of her friends. —_— $6 TO $12 

opinion and Gray, extra). C.0.D., with 

Te be I ha ONLY of MBs, 

107 State St., Chicago. Send 


lege of exchangi 
c. ‘THOMPSON, 


for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
» ever made is thus secured. 

Recommended by our best 
y phy sicians as not injurious to 

ealth. For sale by Chicago 
Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. . Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag ts 
w anted 1 in all parts of the ria 8. 


DECORATIVE TILE 


[MPORTED ART TILES from Minton’s, 

[* 8, and Boote’s, at wholesale prices, for Mantel- 
facings, Flower-boxes, Hearths, and Interior Decora- 
tions, &c. Encaustic Flooring-tiles of every descrip- 
tion. EDWARD BOOTE, 11 Nineteenth Street. 


alihofronigue 


The English Extract of Malt and Hops. 


The most delightful Tonic known. 

An invaluable drink for nursing mothers. 

Has received the highest recommendation 
from the Medical Faculty. 

Is a certain and sure cure for Dyspepsia 
Wakefulness, and Nervous Debility. 

Sold by Park & Trrorp, AcKER, Mera, 
& Con, Macy & Co., Jackson & FLETCHER, 
Wm. H. Jackson, N. Ganway, and by Drug- 
gists and Grocers generally. 


E. C. HAZARD & CO., Importers, 
NEW YORK. 


] 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


(Apri 23, 1881. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE FOR THE BABY (Patented) 


In Willow and Wood. Affords protection from Sun 
and Rain, Sufficient room to sit or recline in. Um- 
brella large enough to shield at all points. The only 
Carriage made with Sliding Bottom and Adjustable 
Springs. Beware of Imitations. Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 820 Broadway, N. 22 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Invite an examination of their 


UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 


TURKISH, 
PERSIAN, 
AND INDIA 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


Selected by their own Agents in the East, and Im- 
ported direct. 


649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM —_ IMPROVED 


CORSET 
SKIRT! SUPPORTER, 
t= IS NOT EXCELLED. 43 
Recentimprovementsadd much 
ry to its already extensive populari- 
ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and 


FOY,HARMON &CO., 
NEW HAVEN, OONN. 


“OUR LITTLE ONES. 


For April, 15c. All Newsdealers have it. $1.50 a year. 
Liberal terms to Agents. Send 8c. stamp for specimen 
to RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


CRANDALL & CO.,, 
No. 569 3d Ave., N.Y. 
Established 40 Years. 
BABY CARRIAGES, BICYCLES, VE- 
LOCIPEDES, &c., 
Wholesale and Retail. Gouds shipped 
C.O.D. Illustrated Circulars free. 
American Institute Premium 1880. 


THE MOTHER 


AND 


HER OFFSPRING. 


By STEPHEN TRACY, M_D., 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Extract from an article in ‘ Scribner's Monthly” for 
March, 1881. 

For those who have left the family circle and upon 
whom the sweet dream of maternity is dawning, I 
know no better book than “The Mother and Her 
Offspring.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
C2 Sent by mailppostpaid, on receipt of $1 50, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL 


So:oBrALL DEAL 


{HE UNITED STATES STAMP! 
©O., 1035 Seventh St., N. W., Wa 
ington, D. C., have opened with a full lir 
Briggs & Co.’s Patent Transfer Papers, for Stan 
also, full line of Zephyr Wools. jes, befor 
chasing, shonld not fail to get their prices. 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and ihe KIDNEYS. 


ese great organs are the Natural cleansersof 
m. If they work well, health will be 


cured, and all may be. For sale byall 


“BARLOW (2 
INDIGO BLUE, Pi Stren Ren, 


PEIVATE THEATRICALS.—Catalogues 

of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 

Can be had free, by sending your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


THE FAMILY WASH | BLUE. 
e by Groce: 


yogle 


Apri 23, 1881.] 
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Tl RIDLEY’S 
ASHION MAGAZIN 


SPRING, 1881, 


NOW READY. 


CONTAINS 


Over 100 Large Quarto Pages. 


ENTERTAINING STORIES 
In Prose and Verse, 

INTERESTING HOME ARTICLES, 

ILLUSTRATED FASHIONS, 


With valuable information for those living at a dis- 
tance from New York on the many 
perplexing queetious of 


“WHAT TO WEAR.” 
ISSUED QUARTERLY, 


50c. per Annum; Single Copies, 15c. 


This publication should be found in every household. 
It contains the Lowest New York Prices, and fs an in- 
valuable guide to intelligent and economical shopping. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, Publishers, 


GRAND AND ALLEN STS., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
have for many years given 
special attention to their 
stock of Black Grenadines, 
which constitutes an im- 
portant department of their 

business, 

The choicest patterns are 
received as quickly as they 
are produced in France or 
this country, and many of 
the beautifal fiordl designs 
emulating light and shade 
by curious intricacies of 
weaving are worthy.of care- 
ful examination, while the 
beauty and flexibility of the 
fabric lends itself readily to 
the skill of the modiste. 


JAMES McCREERY & Co., 
Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 


DRESS GOODS. 


85 pieces GILBERT’S LADIES’ CLOTHS, in all the 
NEW SHADES, at $1 per yard. JUST REDUCED 
from $1 25. 

FRENCH ALL-WOOL BLACK BUNTINGS at 
28c. per yard. The BEST EVER SHOWN AT 
THE PRICE. 

WASH DE BEIGES in BROWNS and GRAYS, at 
ONLY 10¢e. per yard. 


NEW SPRING CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t, 845 & 847 Broadway, 


NEW RK. 


we 
Mme. GURNEY & 00, 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Importers of Honiton and Potut Lace Braids, specially 

‘manufactured to our order. How to make Laog, 50¢. 

How to Work ASRasENE and Crrwer, 26c. Darngp 

Ner and Pornr Appirgt® Patrexn Buox, 25e. Lacs 

Parregn Boor, and SupprsMENTS, 500 designs, 25c. 
sar 8c, for Illustrate. Price-List. a 


Lispary or Conornss, } 
Coprxicut Orrion, Wasitnaton. § 

To wit: Br ir Renrunrerp, that on the 2d day of 

‘arch, Anno fame BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 

‘BOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 

1d EDWARD ABBOTT, rons of JACOB ABBOTT, 

ueceased, of New York, have di ted in this Office 

the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit: 


HISTORY OF NERO. By Jaoos Ansorr. With 
Engravings. 

ELLEN LINN. A Franconia Story. 

thor of the Rollo Books. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

____ Librarian of Congress. 


By the Au- 


In renewal for fourteen years from March 4, 1881, 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


1092 YOUR.NAME Seseazae 


POMO, ane Lan |, Panels, Water 
ete, Best collection of Cards aold 
‘or 10c. Sample Book con samplesof all cur 


e Card House in 
‘Blank Gace AmEnican Go. Northton’ Ct. 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


SPRING GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. A_ SUITS AND CLOAKS, 


ey oc on 
DRESs GOODS. Qvo0 BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. a O FANCY GOODS. 
DOMESTICS.Q O Unprrwrar. 


CO LACES. 


© JONES “, 


x x 


=— 0 
LINENS. 0 : 


1; Eighth Avenue Kighth Avenue { 
a 


ND { 
| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. Hl 
aan x 


°, JONES °° 


SHOES. Q 


C) Curirry, 
OCROCKERY. 

CO” GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. 0 /A_O REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &. - VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application, 


Urnousrery. ae) 
FURNITURE. 


Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
Piion to all dvelre Ay aad 


Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES i: sass JONES 


and 19th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & 60, 


Spring Exposition of Paris Novelties in 
Costumes, Dinner Dresses, Evening Toi- 
lets, Wrape of every description, Misses’ 
and Children’s Suits, &., &. 


— a. teed 


eo! 


Broadway & [9th St 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year.........-s500005 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 
A OOMBINATION OFFER. 

Hagprn’s MAGAZINE..... 

Harerr’s WRxkKLy....... \ One Yerr......... + $10 OW 
Hanprr’s Bazan......... 

Hagerr’s MAGazine..... 

Heseena Withee } One Year............ 7 0 
Hagernr’s Ma@azine..... 

Happer's BAZAR........- \ One Year 7 00 
Harrre's Weexry 

Harpgn’s Bazau......... 


In the Harper periodicals, taken together, we have 
a comprehensive eet of journals that cover almost all 
of literature, art, life, and society. In the Magazine 
we have all the best literary talent of the world; in 
the Weekly a thoroughly pure and disinterested polit- 
ical publication; in the Bazar an arbiter of taste and 
fashiou; and in the Young People a delightful mis- 
cellany that will always aid in the sweetest and pleas- 
antest of all earthly hours, those spent in the compan- 
ijonship of the little folks around the hearth fire and 
within the sanctuary of home.—Saturday Evening 
Gazette, Boston. . 

Surely, no cultivated home will be withont {ts 
means of entertainment where these periodicals come 
as guests, and no home in which they are taken can 
be classed as other than cultured. * * * How fresh, 
how varied, and how stimulating are the four publica- 
tious which we have men!ioned !—Brooklyn Kagle, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, Higtory, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 2% cents per number. Fall list of Har- 
per's Franklin Squere Jdbrary will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Hagrce & Brorurrs. 
ea HARPERS CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


WALLER & McSORLEY.! HARPER & BROTHERS 


SPRING OPENING. 


Dress Goods, Mourning Goods, Silks, Satins, 
Brocades, Cloaks, Suits, Dolmans, Walking Jack- 
ets, Wrappers, Children’s Suits and Cloaks, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Muslin and Merino Under- 
wear, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Trimmings, Laces, &c., in all the Novelties and 
latest styles and fabrics, at lowest prices. 

Also Lawns, Cambries, Cretonnes, Ginghams, 
Calicoes, Domestics, Flannels, Housekeeping Dry 
Goods, White Goods, Linens, &c., &c., in all 
grades, at great bargains. 

Our Catalogue and Fashion Gazette No. 18, for 
Spring and Summer, 1881, will be issued April 5th, 
beautifully illustrated with all the latest fashions, 
and will be found an invaluable aid in buying to 
parties at a distance, as it places before them the 
latest styles and lowest prices obtainable in New 
York. Sent free on receipt of four cents postage. 

Mail orders promptly and carefully attended to. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 Grand St., New York. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave, N.Y. 
OUR 
SPRING CATALOGUE 


IS NOW READY FOR MAILING. 


WE OFFER THIS WEEK PARTICULAR BAR- 
GAINS IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 

FULL DESCRIPTIONS WILL BE FOUND IN 
OUR CATALOGUE. 

A VERY LARGE AND CAREFULLY ASSORTED 
STOCK OF DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER NOW READY FOR 
INSPECTION. 

SAMPLES SENT, AND COUNTRY ORDERS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. . 


TRIPLICATE MIRRORS 


PLAQUES, 


RENCH..BISQUES, 
TERRA COTTA, 
LIMOGES LAMPS, 
FAIENCE. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO.. 


3 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
MARBLE CLOCKS A SPECIALTY. 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Oloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &c, 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders, 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 
Broadway and 10th 8t., N.Y. 


JREWELS, Worsteda, Yarns, &c., by mail 
at wholesale prices. Send $1.00 for sam- 


ple package, worth at retail over $2.00, con- 
tains 10 knots Worsteds, 6 Worsted Needles, 
Scratch-my-back, 5 ska, Emb. Silk, 1 knot 

Ik Floss, 1 sk. Crewel, Card Basket, 1 New 


Motto, 10 Pattern Carda, 8 Colored Patterns, 
3g yd. Java Canvan, 3 New ee Patterns, 
Shaving Companion, Crochet Needle, Cor- 
nucopia, Pattern Book, 1 sheet Scrap Pictures, 1 Appli- 
qué Pattern, Watch care, and Illustrated Catalogue. 4 
packages, $8.50. T. E. PARKER, Box 88, Lynn, Mass. 


’S ORGANS, 17 Stops, 5 Set Golden 

Tongue Reeds, only $85. Address 
quan Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
$20 per day at home. Sampler worth $5 free. 

i) to Address Stinson & Cv., Portland, Maine. 
i Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake,G): Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt'g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


New Styles Perfumed Motto, Mose Hose, Viole ep 
h anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford, 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
free. Address H. Hatvert & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 


30 Happy Day, Chromo, Lace, &c., Cards, with name 
& morocco case, 10c. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 


END 6c. for 2 Sets Elegant Advertising 
Cards. 5 Sets, 15c. GRANT & BROWN, Boston. 


1 ) AWEEK $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address True & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


50 Hepat Genuine Chromo Cards, no ‘two rlike, 
e with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


AQ Carda,Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c.,al! new style,name 
on 10c. Agt’s samples 10c. G.A. Spring, Northford,Ct. 


9 5 Large all Gold & Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c. Agents wanted. J. B. Husted, Nassau, N. Y. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


FROUDE’S CASAR. Cesar. A Sketch. By James 
Antuony Froupx, Editor of “Reminiscences by 
Thomas Carlyle.” 12mo, Cloth, with Portrait aud 
Map, 60 cents; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Tl: 

METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich, 1773-1815. Edited by Prince Rrouarn 
Metreenion. The Papers Classified and Arranged 
by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. 
Alexander Napier. Purt I., 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
(a Also, in press, a duodecimo edition. 

Wil. 

DEAN STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, 
Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiastical 
Subjecta. By A. P. Staniny, D.D., Dean of Weet- 
minster. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

lV. 

ORYDEN. By Groree Satntesury. 12mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. The Latest Volume issued in the ‘ English 
Men of Letters.” _ 


CARNOCHAN’S OPERATIVE SURGERY. Con- 
tributions to Operative Surgery and Surgical Pa- 
thology. J. M. Carnocuan, M.D., Surgeon-in- 
Chief to the State Emigrants’ Hospital, former! 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the New Yor! 

- Medical College, &c. With Illustrations of the 
Cases drawn from Nature. Part VII. 4to, Paper, 
75 cents. 

Ready: Parts I. and IT., together, $1 00; Part IIL, 
75 cents; Parts IV. and V., together, $1 00; Part VI., 
75 cents: Part VII., 75 cents. 

Vi. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH; inciud- 
jug his Lettera and Opinions, With a View of the 
Men, Manners, and Politics of his Reign. By Prroy 
Fitzexnarp, M.A., F.S.A. Complete in One Vol- 
ume, over #0 pagex, with INustrations, 12mo, Cloth, 
$2.00. Also, in Two Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents each. 

Vi. 

CARLYLE’'S REMINISCENCES. Reminiscences by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James ANTHONY Froopr. 
4to, Paper, 15 cents: 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated by 
Thirteen Portraits, 50 cents, 

VU. 

THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: What fs Civiliza- 
tion? By Artucer Mrroue.s, M.D., LL.D. Ilus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

1x. 

SOCIAL ETIQUETTE AND HOME CULTURE, 
The Glass of Fashion: A Universal Hand-book of 
Social Etiquette and Home Culture for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. With Copious and Practical Hints 
upon the Manners and Ceremonies of Every Reln- 
tion in Life, at Home, in Society, and at Court. 
Interspersed with Numerous Anecdotes. By ‘Tur 
Loonegr in Socrrty. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 

xX. 

MADAME DE STAEL: a Study of her Life and 
Times, The First Revolution aud the First Em- 
pire. By Axx. Stevens, LL.D. With Two Por- 
traits. T'wo Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $8 00. 

Xi. 

THE CHINESE: Their Education, Philoso; 
Letters. By W. A. P. Marvin, D.D., 
deut of the Tungweu College, Peking. 
Cloth, $1 75. xt 


INDEX TO HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classified. 
Volumes L to LX. Inclusive. From Jane, 1850, to 
June, 1880, Compiled by Cuartes A. Durres. S8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00, <r 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 

Fornry. VolumeIl. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
XIV. 

THE LIFE OF CICERO. By Anrnoxy TroLtors. 

In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00, 
XV. 

A CENTURY OF DISHONOR. A Sketch of the 
United States Government's Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. y H.H., Author of “ Verses,” 
“Bits of Travel,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

XVI. 

SHAKSPERE: a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. 
By Epwagp Downprn, LL.D., Professor of Enylish 
Literature in the University of Dublin, Vice-Presi- 
dent of ‘““The New Shakspere Society.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

XVII. 


ISLAND LIFE; or, The Phenomena and Canses of 
Insular Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision 
and attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological 
Climates. By Atrerp Rosser Wattaor. With Il- 
lustratious and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $ 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Into the Shade, and other Stories. By Mary Crott 
Hay. 15 cents. 


hy, and 
Tres! 
12mo, 


His Little Mother, and other Tales and Sketches, By 
the Author of “John Halifux, Geutleman.” 10 cts.; 
algo, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

The Wards of Piotinus. By Mra. Joun Hrnt. 20 cts. 


Sunrise. A Story of these Times. By Wittiam Brack. 
15 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 


The Glen of Silver Birches. By E. O. Braoxnurne. 
15 cents. 


Asphodel. By Misa Brannon, 18 cents, 


Under Life's Key, and other Stories. By Mary Crotr. 
Hay. 15 cents. 


Washington Square. By Henry James, Jr. Iilue- 
trated. $1 . = 


a ea A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Watvaos. 


Better than Good. By Anni E. Riviry. 15 cente. 
The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A. W. Hunr. 10 cents. 
G2” Barrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
toorke by matl, postage prepaid, to eny part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, : 
Ga” Harver’s Caratocur matled free on recetpt of 
Nine Cents in stampa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HARPER ‘S BAZAR. [Apnriz 23, 1881, 


FACETIA. 

A GenTLEMAN bought a plaster cast of the Ve- 
nus of Milo, and having paid for it, desired that it 
might be forwarded to his address. The follow- 
ing day, having to leave home early, he said to his 
servant, ‘Jolin, in the course of the day a statue 
that I have bought will be delivered here. Place 
it in the drawing-room.” On his return in the 
evening, he inquired whether the statue had ar- 
rived. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied John ; “ they brought a great 
figure in plaster, but I would not take it in.” 

“* And why ?” 

**Good gracious, sir, it had two broken arms! 
and I knew you would have said I had broken 
them.” . 

A story is told about the late Mr. Hope, the 
wealthy banker of Amsterdam, and one of his 
purchases. He had bought a picture as a Rem- 
prandt, and given ten thousand dollars for it, 
Finding that it did not quite fit the frame, he 
sent for a carpenter to ease it a little. Whilst 
watching the operation, he remarked how won- 
derfully the picture was preserved, considering 
that it was nearly two hundred years old. ‘That 
is impossible,” said the carpenter; “ this wood is 
mahogany, and mahogany had not been intro- 
duced atthat time.” Mr. Hope burned the picture, 

pe 

Enatieu Tourist. “ Well, Paddy, these O’Hoo- 
lachang seem a very old family.” 

Pavpy.. “ Yiss, sorr, it is thimsilves that be jist 
thatsame, Nowa hunder yairs is counted a great 
toime wid some families, but not wid thim, for 
by the same token the O’Hoolachans were as ould 
a thousand yairs ago as they are this blissid day, 
so they were.” 


Uf, 


——@——— 


An amusing incident took place in the French 
Chamber of Deputies recently. M. Clemencean, 
rising to correct the official report of the discus- 
sion on his interpellation, said that he had no de- 
sire to find fault with the stenographers of the House, but he-regretted that the imperfect state of their art had 

revented their registering more than fifty interruptions, twenty-three of which were made by the President of 

e Council, Alluding to the interruptions of one member, who imitated the cries of various animals, M. Clem- 


A DUET—TENOR AND BASE. 


enceau hoped that prog- 
ress in stenography 
would soon enable its 
writers to reproduce all 
inarticulate sounds and 
noises. 

ES Se Sy 


A theatre - manager 
was asked why he em- 
ployed such bad actors, 
and he replied, ‘* Would 
you have me let the poor 

~wretches starve ?” 
te 

A book agent, who 
had retired from active 
labor upon the hard- 
earned’ accumulations 
of a life of industrious 
cheek, says that the 
great secret of his suc- 

. cess was that when he 
went to a house where 
the female head present- 
ed herself, he always 
opened by saying, ‘ ‘1 
beg your pardon, miss, 
but it was your mother 
I wanted to see.’ That 
always used to get ’em. 
They notouly subscribed 
for my books themselves, 
but toldmewhereI could 
find more customers.” 

EAS 

Too many glasses may 
make a tumbler of a 
man. 

Se a 


A sea-captain was 
brought before a justice 
in Marseilles, and mer- 
cilessly opposed by the 
lawyer on the other side. 
When at length he was 
suffered to speak, he 
said: ‘Your honar, I 
ask a delay of one week 
in the proceedings, so 
that I may find a big 
enough liar to answer 
that man.” His request 
was granted. 


A SKETCH MAD: ON VARNISHING Day AT THE ACADEMY OF DrsiGNn. 


THE DEPARTURE OF WINTER. 


One of Gayarni’s drawings represents a_picture- 
dealer and a r artist haggling over a work of art. 
The dealer offering five francs for it, the artist meekly 
replies that the canvas itself. had cost him more than 
that sum. ‘“ That is quite possible,” says the dealer; 
“but then you had not spoiled the canvas by painting 
upon it.” : ‘ 

Why is a man like tea?—Becanse you never draw 
out his full strength until you get him into hot water. 

per es ALS) ae 


Dr. Johnson once, speaking of a quarrelsome fellow, 
said, ‘If he had two ideas in his head, they would fall 
out with each other.” 
—_———_——_—— 
Does it follow that the 
sun must have a warm hed-fellow 2 
———_—_——— 
A stuttering coxcomb asked a barber's boy, “ Did 
you ever shave a m-m-m-monkey ?” 


“No, sir,” replied the apprentice ; but if you will 


please to sit down, I'll t-t-t-try.” 
pls 
A member of a State Legislature a good ways from 
New York offered to stake his reputation against a 
farthing on the paopiots of a certain measure. Some 
one on the other side observed that it was the most 
equal bet he had ever heard of. 


‘matism, 


erson who retires with the 


Three gentlemen stopping at a tavern bore the names 
of More, Strange, and Wright. Said the last, ‘‘ There 
is but one rascal in this company, and that is Strange!” 

“Yes,” answered Strange, ‘there is one More.” 

* Ay,” said Moke, * that’s Wright.” . 

——————j», - 


An ignorant candidate for medical honors havin 
been thrown almost into a fever from his incapabi 
ity of answering the questions, was asked by one of 
the censors how he would sweat a patient for the rheu- 
“1 would send him here to be examined,” 


he replied. . 


Famiu1ar Quorations—The prices of stocks. 
ae See 

A Dutcher’s boy carrying-a tray on his shoulders ac- 
cidentally struck it against a lady's head, and nearly 
knocked her hat off. 

he The deuce take the tray,” cried the lady, in a pas- 

sion. 

‘*Madain,” said the lad, gravely, “the deuce can not 
take the tray.” . 


When Thomas Moore was getting bis portrait paint- 
ed by Newton, Sydney Smith, who accompanied the 
poet, said to the artist, “Couldn’t you contrive to 
throw into his face somewhat of a stronger expression 
of hostility to the Church Establishment 2?” 


ees 
ESS 


' iil 


ALAS! ENTHUSIASM! 


AsPIRANT IN Decorative ArT. “There! don’t you think I'll get a prize?” 
FRieNnp. “ 


Aspirant. “What? First, second, or third?” 


Frienp. ‘I'm certain you will.” 


either. A surgrise. It won't be admitted.” 


y(Goo 


sle 
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AN AFTERNOON AT MODJESKA’S. 
By MRS, JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


HE actress to whose theatre London is now 

flocking is as charming off the stage as she 
is on it. You may meet at her rooms some of 
the most entertaining people in town. She is 
gifted with a winning manner, a trifle foreign in 
its gracefulness, and her accent in speaking Eng- 
lish is also rendered picturesque by the faint Pol- 
ish coloring which still invests it. She occupies 
the ground-floor of a handsome building on the 
corner of Sloane Square, at the other end of which 
is the Court Theatre, where she performs. Though 
prevented by the exigencies of her profession from 
giving dinners, she occasionally invites her friends 
to lunch with her at two o’clovk. A fashionable 
London. luncheon is distinguishable from a din- 
ner chiefly by the hour at which it takes place. 
You begin with oysters on the half shell, proceed | 
through soup, fish, and en- 
trées to a joint, and thence — 
make your way via salad to 
entremets and coffee; and 
your progress throughout is 
enlivened by. sherry, hock, 
Champagne, claret, and li- 
queurs, A few weeks ago an 
interesting party met to en- 
joy an entertainment of this 
kind. The hostess,in a sim- | 
ply made, gracefully draped 
costume of seal brown velvet, | 
with large jabot of Indian | 
muslin and lace, welcomed us | 
in her prettily decorated draw- 
ing-root., which owes so much 
of itS success fo the rich Ori- 
ental draperies, brocades and 
embroideries, fur rugs and j-; 
choice pictures, which she 
has added to it. Her hand- 
some face bears no traces of 
the tragic vicissitudes which, 
in an English adaptation of 
the Dame aux Camellias, she 
nightly undergoes. Her hus- 
band—who, in recognition of 
the limitations of Anglo-Sax- 
on organs of pronunciation, 
is addressed by his friends as 
M. Bozenta (the whole name 
is written Bozenta di Chla- 
powski, but sounds very dif- 
ferently from that when spok- 
en)—M.. Bozenta, then, was 
also present: a gentleman 
whose bearing combines pol- 
ish with cordiality, and who 
has made himself beth popu- 
lar and respected in society 
here. The quota of guests 
being full, we filed two and 
two into the dining-room. 
The chief. personage present 
was Mr. Edwin Booth, who 
has been giving to English 
actors and audiences a valu- 
able and much-needed lesson 
in acting—that being an art 
which, owing to the epidemic 
of heretical ideas as to “ real- 
ism,” is in some danger of be- 
ing lost in the old country. 
Mr. Booth has not been in 
very robust health of late, 
thanks to the exceptionally 
intolerable behavior of a cli- 
mate never too genial, and 
there was a shadow of weari- 
ness upon his fine features 
which we were sorry to ob- 
serve. His engagement at 
the Prineess’s Theatre has 
been, owing to various causes, 
an exceptionally arduous one, 
But better times are in store 
for him. After the present 
run of King Lear is over, and 
a brief tour in the provinces 
disposed of, Mr. Booth will 
take a month’s rest, and then 
he will begin a season at the 
Lyceum in conjunction with 
Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen 
» Terry. The two actors will 
alternate the chief parts in 


— 


Fig..1.—Sercr Dress. 


For pattern and description 
sce Supplement, No. VL, 
Figs. 36-45, 


such plays as admit of that. arrangement, appear- 
ing three times a week, Miss Terry supporting. 
Great interest is aroused by this combination, and 
the price of. stalls has béen raised from ten and 
sixpence to a guinea, while everybody is anxious- 
ly inquiring how. soon the ‘ booking” will begin. 
On the left of. Mr. Booth sat Clement Scott, 
the well-known dramatic critic, and editor of that 
popular theatrical magazine, the Theatre. Mr. 
Scott is a man under forty years of age, of me- 
dium height, with. reddish-brown. hair and mus- 
tache, and a countenancé full of acuteness and 
good-humor.; In conversation he) is lively and 
humorous, with a jolly laugh, and a way of fin- 
ishing his remarks with an “eh?” and a comical 
movement of the eyebrows that ¢omes as near to 
being a wink as strict’ propriety allows. » He is 


fertile in anecdotes, and maintained himself and 
those around him in a ¢ontinual. overflow of 
spirits. 


Further down the table sat’ Forbes Rob- 


ertson, one of the most promising of the younger 
London actors. He has been supporting Modjeska 
during-the last few months, and his renderings of 
Maurice de Saxe and of Armand have been dis- 
tinguished by great intelligence and effectiveness. 
He is more American than English in appear- 
ance, being tall and somewhat slightly built, with 
prominent features, large eyes, thin cheeks, and a 
particularly pleasant smile and address. On the op- 
posite side of the table was the Hon. Lewis Wing- 
field, the son of Lord Powerscourt, and a novelist 
and dramatist.of some note. The first impres- 
sion of his appearance does not, indeed, suggest 
an especially remarkable man. He is short and 
of indeterminate figure, with a combed-down look, 
meek and unobtrusive, eyebrows faint and sloping 
downward steeply, a short prominent aquiline 
nose, the lower part of the face thinly covered 
with a brown beard. But when he begins to 
talk, his face gathers animation ; he has a rapid, 


almost nervous, gesticulation, and a copious, some- 
what shrill, laugh; he is bright, quick, and ready 
of speech, like the Irishman that he is; and the 
mirth at his end of the table was continuous and 
hearty. Next to him sat Mrs. Bromley, the wid- 
ow of Val. Bromley, the artist, whose death a year 
or two since from small-pox was lamented both 
by the social and the artistic world. Val. Brom- 
ley was an artist of great promise, and personally 
an eminently handsome man, of a clear-cut, mas- 
culine type. His widow is as handsome as her 
husband was, in a very different style—a youth- 
ful, graceful, engaging woman, with features of 
a sort that would be effective on the stage (Mrs. 
Bromley, we believe, at one time thought of 
adopting the dramatic profession). She is the 
sister of Forbes Robertson, and owns her full 
share of the talent common to every member of 
that’ family. Her companion on the left is Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne, who has just communicated 

to her his opinion that, what- 


Aitlutitii 
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Fig. 2.—Cuevior Mantie. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, IIL, 
Figs. 20 and 21, 


Fig. 3.—Rounp Waist, ALBANIAN OvER-SKIRT, AND WaLkine SKIRT. 

Front.—[For Back, see Page 277.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3071; 

_ Waist, Over-Sgiet, AND WALKING Skinz, 20. CeyTs. EACH. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI Figs. 46-55. 


ever may be said as to the 
\ charms of science, politics, 
and the polite arts, there is 
nothing, after all, to be com- 
pared with a well-served su- 
préme de volaille aux truffes. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Edwin Booth, 
at the other end of the table, 
is _eoxversing eurnestly with 
M. Bozenta in a voice which 
seldom. rises abeve an em- 
piatic whisper. She rever- 
ies, indeed, a creature com- 
posed of equal parts of ‘air 
and- volition, rather than an 
ordinary being. of flesh and 
blood, for the pulmonary com- 
_plaint to which she has long 
been subject has been affect- 
ed unfavorably by the English 
winter; so that, as she her- 
self says, she exists by sheer 
strength of will, and almost 
in defiance of rational proba- 
bilities, Miss. Booth, deli- 
cate, pretty, and slenderly vi- 
vacious, with dark bair and 
full. brown eyes, like her fa- 
ther’s; sits. between Forbes 
Robertson and Clement Scott; 
and we ourselves are in pos- 
session of the space between 
M. Bozenta and Mr. Wingfield. 
There was a good deal said, 
among those in Madame Mod- 
jeska’s neighborhood, about 
the new play that W. G. Wills, 
the dramatist, has been writ- 
ing for her, and in which she 
will appear early next month. 
Clement Scott objected to the 
title, Jwanna, as being wnlike- 
ly to attract the public, who 
would mispronounce it in the 
first. place (we have, indeed, 
already seen it written Juant- 
ta/ in one paper), and find it 
uppromising in the second. 
“Wills is a dear, dreamy old 
chap,” ‘remarked Mr. Scott, 
‘and neither knows nor cares 
about dodges to hit the pop- 
ulareye. It is one of bis fads 
to call his things by.the name 
of the heroine or hero :, well 
enough for-a book, but. won't 
do for a drama.” Some one 
else observed that one of the 
main incidents in’ the play 
was the ‘walling up alive of 
Juanna in’ the: dungeon of 
the convent; whereupon Mr. 
Booth suggested ‘* Walled In” 
ag an alternative title ; anoth- 

|. er proposed “Buried Alive,” 
which was rejected, as having 

=; already been copyrighted; 
while “Stoned to Death” was 
condemned as farcical and 
| ambiguous. With regard to 
|< the play itself, those who had 
read ‘it agreed in according 
high praise to its literary mer- 

it and to the charm and brill- 
iance of its dialogue; but 
some doubt was expressed ag 
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to whether it would “ act” as well as it “read,” and 
it was deemed probable that some excisions and 
alterations would be made before it came finally 
before the public. The character of Juanna her- 
self, played by Modjeska, has the disadvantage 
of being dramatically inferior to that of the monk, 
taken by Forbes Robertson ; but the power which 
Modjeska has shown in the delirious scene in 
Adrienne Lecouvreur favors the anticipation that 
she will be able by the force of her presentation 
to atone for any short-coming of the dramatist, an 
important passage in Juanna being concerned with 
the madness of the heroine. There i8 no doubt, 
on the other hand, that Forbes Robertson will give 
a more than adequate rendering of the monk. 
While this discussion was going on, Mr. Lewis 
Wingfield was being rallied on the subject of a 
letter sent by him to the Daily News, in reply to a 
criticism of the costumes in Masks and Faces—a 
stage version by Charles Reade and Tom Taylor of 
the famous story of Peg Woffington—and he was 
defending himself vigorously. In fact, few peo- 
ple know more about the mysteries of eighteenth- 
century costume than does Mr. Wingfield; but, 
as he remarked, it is not so easy to make actors 
and actresses conform themselves to the facts, 
even when apprised of them. They prefer to 
“look well,” and only incidentally to “ look right.” 
Clement Scott then had a gibe at Henry Irving, 
whom he professes to disapprove of as an actor—a 
position with which Mrs. Bromley vehemently dis- 
agreed. Mr. Booth gravely declined to take part 
in the controversy, the more since he had had 
little or no chance of seeing Irving other than in 
a social way. It was remarked by some one else 
that Irving was never so delightful as over an 
after-dinner cigar, when the great intelligence 
and originality of the man are not obscured by 
his eccentricities of pronunciation and gesture. 

But space fails us to give an adequate report 
of a great deal of amusing and interesting talk. 
Coffee was brought into the dining-room by unan- 
imous request, in order that the ladies need not 
leave the gentlemen too soon, and with it cigar- 
ettes; and Modjeska condescended to inhale a 
whiff or two of the fragrant “ Laferme.” Grad- 
ually the company found their way back to the 
drawing-room, where smoking was continued. 
At last Clement Scott went off to write an article 
on Trichinosis for the Daily Telegraph, we en- 
treating him by the memory of a pleasant after- 
noon to put it favorably for our country, which 
he swore by all the gods to do. Our carriages 
were announced all too soon, and it was with 
more than customary reluctance that we dis- 
persed, to meet again several times in the course 
of the afternoon while paying the tax levied by 
society—afternoon calls. 
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No. 76 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
April 12, contains an article of interest to every 
boy in the land, entitled “ How shall I Make a 
Living?” “ Indian Corn,” an Indian legend, by 
Benson J. Lossinc; “ Zaster- Eggs,” ther 
meaning, and how to make them, illustrated ; 
“A Passing Cloud,” a poem, illustrated by 
Jessix McDermorr; Chapter Eighteen of 
“Toby Tyler,” in which Toby and Mr. Stubbs 
make good their escape from the circus, and find 
a day of freedom in the woods, illustrated by 
Rocers ; “ An Enchanted Ship ; or, the Dutch 
Captain’s Device,” one of DAVID Kerr's stories 
Sor boys ; “ Indian Children,” an article showing 
that little savages must work as well as civilized 
children, illustrated by CARY ; “ So Very Strange,” 
a story of letters by CHARLES BARNARD; “ My 
Pig,” by Fimmy Brown, as funny a story as 
Fimmy has yet written ; “ My Mother's Début,” 
a story for girls; Chapter Eleven of “ Phil's 
Fairies,” illustrated ; a page of Pinafore cay Sere 
with six charming illustrations ; “ London Bridge 
is Falling Down,” tliustrated ; Charades, Poems, 
Comics, Puzzles, and other attractions. 


FURNITURE AND FURNISHING. 


IHE fable of Jupiter and the frogs holds 
a perennial moral. Whatever dynas- 
ty changeful mortality dethrones, it is cer- 
tain to invoke a new tyrant. Not very 
long ago all we householders were sacrifi- 
cing to King Log in the matter of our sur- 
roundings. We made our habitations as un- 
interesting as they could be made by flar- 
ing carpets, “suites” of furniture liker to 
one another than any peas that grow, dead- 
ly-lively engravings of the good old vapid 
school in efflorescent frames, and ornaments 
as scrupulously paired as if it were their 
mission to survive some imminent domestic 
deluge, and propagate their wretched kind. 
The ratio of beauty to expense was as one 
to one hundred in this melancholy order of 
household art, which prevailed, with minor 
differences, from the brown-stone mansion 
of Fifth Avenue to the clapboard parallel- 
ogram of Oshkosh. It.was the reign of the 
pretentious, the formal, the tawdry. 
Suddenly the voice of the prophet East- 
LAKE was heard crying in the wilderness, 
“Repent ye, for the kingdom of the tasteful 
is at hand!” ‘With the eagerness of the old 
Greek, we turned ourselves to hear and to 
tell of this new thing. , Revolution succeeds 
because the air is charged with it before 
the first whisper of revolt is heard. We 
began to talk about “ harruonies” and “ gra- 
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dations,” about tiles, plaques, embroideries, 
bric-a-brac, and the “ sincere” in joinery and 
decoration, as if we knew what we meant. 
Where we could afford it, we crowded our 
rooms with new and really beautiful things. 
Where leanness of the purse forbade, we 
made what shift we might with needle, 
paint-brush, and cheap carpentry to imitate 
a fine original. And if our earlier state was 
grim and tasteless, our later development is 
too often jumbled and grotesque. We could 
at least turn round in the parlor of the past 
without danger to bric-d-brac, and we could 
descry honest spaces of wall surface, how- 
ever ugly. Primarily one’s rooms are to un- 
fold one’s domestic life in, and a museum 
is not much fitter for that purpose than a 
mausoleum. 

Yet the laws that should govern house- 
hold art are simple and few, and that gift 
of arrangemeut which some women are said 
to have at their fingers’ ends is an intuitive 
or cultivated perception of them. Thus it 
is impossible to receive esthetic pleasure 
save from an alternation of stimulation and 
rest. We easily recognize this priuciple in 
music, painting, architecture, and in the end- 
less pictures of nature, where that which we 
find beautiful is enhanced and almost cre- 
ated by the level passages, the dull hues, 
the simple lines, the stretches of dingy com- 
monplaceness, always offered to us. 

Now in our rooms we need precisely the 
same elements to produce a harmonious 
whole. The floor, the walls, the ceilings, 
are to be our background, our element of 
rest, our level passages. ‘They must not be 
ugly; they need not even be meagre. But 
whatever enrichment they own must be 
subordinate, retiring, interior, as it were. 
Then the ornaments we possess will assume 
their own value, that of excitement, and 
will appeal to us with a beauty we had not 
discovered in them. These are the accent- 
ed notes, the high lights, the foliation of the 
arch. 

A common mistake is to make the dra- 
peries too florid. One of the finest rooms in 
one of the finest houses of this city, where 
floors, walls, and ceiling are perfectly com- 
posed, is spoiled by a superb portiére of cur- 
rant-colored satin. This magnificent and 
malevolent hanging steals the glow from an 
Escosura, dulls the lush verdure of a Corot 
meadow, draws an envious veil over the lu- 
minous splendor of a characteristic Gifford, 
fades the exquisite vases, and turns even 
the bronzes green with discontent. And 
what is a bit of flamboyant upholstery, that 
it should dare thus to put down its betters? 

So, if the liers are too showy, or 
the sofa cushions too ornate, or the 
ture covering too rich, or the gilding 
generous, they destroy the reposeful effect 
of the room, and bring the ornaments to 
naught. And if every one of these subor- 
dinate objects is tasteful and rich, if it prove 
too obtrusive for the place it is destined to 
fill, and the company it is intended to keep, 
it passes at once under the ban. It is not 
enough that the furnishings of a room should 
be pretty in themselves: they must be pret- 
ty altogether, or the room is comparatively 
a failure. 

This is a hard doctrine for those of us 
who have an inheritance of objectionable 
movables from an unenlightened past. It 
is only by degrees, and with infinite pains- 
taking in accumulation, that we can evolve 
harmony from our chaotic abundance. But 
a judicious suppression is possible to most 
of us. We can subdue the bizarre; we can 
weed out the superfluous; we can place the 
yoke, so to speak, on the necks of our un- 
tamed chairs and sofas; we can attain that 
effect of restfulness which is the first essen- 


tial. And we shall be surprised to find with ° 


how few and simple adornments we may 
also secure the sense of stimulation -which 
is its counterpart. 


EASTER GAYETIES. 


ie “floral mother of the Christian spring” 
is generally ushered in by a cold storm in 
our fitful Northern climate. Quite as likely, too, 
is Good-Friday, the saddest fast-day of the pale 
Lenten season, to be bright and beautiful. But 
no matter for these caprices of the clouds, the 
almanac must be observed, and one must be clad 
in sackcloth on Good-Friday, and wear a new bon- 
net at Easter. Indeed, no one will have good 
luck who does not wear some new garment on 
Easter-Sunday, if it be only a ribbon or a pair 
of gloves. - 
And as the sun dances on Easter-Sunday, so 
all the world must dance. 
“ Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice crept in and out; 
And, oh! she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an 
Is half so fair a sight.” 
Dancing being interdicted in Lent, it breaks out 
at Easter, as the pent-up mountain stream dash- 
es down through its prison of ice when the sun 
ins to break the frozen chains, , 
he one or two Germans which are allowed at 
“ Mi-Caréme” but intensify this desire on the part 
of Beauty to indulge in the exciting privilege of 
the dance; so at Easter come a cataract of cards 
for “Small and Earlys,” the F.C.D.C.’s final throe, 


and the hunt balls, which are the prettiest of all 
the modern balls, as the gallant huntsmen go 
in pink. We might pause to inquire why scar- 
let is called pink in the hunting field (England’s 
proudest color, scarlet!), but the fact remains 
that it is so called. The huntsmén wear scarlet 
frock-coats in the field, but in the ball-room wear 
scarlet dress-coats with white satin facings, and 
black dress-pantaloons, for the evening dress. 
The effect is beautiful, and it is much intensi- 
fied when not only the Westchester or Queen’s 
County Hunt is present, but is also joined by the 
Meadow Brook Hunt and the Rockaway Hunt, 
both of which vary the scarlet and white with 
blue or black facings. This dress supplies that 
element of color in which our balls are so defi- 
cient. The balls at the Castle Inn at New Ro- 
chelle, of the hunt proper, are amongst the East- 
er gayeties most longed for. For the hunt goes 
on, although the heavens be overcast, the atmos- 
phere depressing, winds howling, and skies de- 
scending, for it is a part of an English adoption 
that we can now bear to be rained on. Beauty 
no longer lives in purple and fine linen, but in 
water-proof saeque and India rubber boots, and 
she goes shooting English snipe, with her dog 
and gun, as an Easter pastime, occasionally, when 
she is not on horseback or taking a constitution- 
al up the Hudson. Her Easter toilettes are com- 
posed of every variety of costume, suited to all 
sorts of weather, and her boots range from the 
three-decker calf-skin to that delicate shallop, a 
satin slipper. 

One of the Easter gayeties is going shopping, 
for which pastime the shops are arrayed in all 
their glory. There is no amusement more full 
of excitement than this, as the gay foulards, mus- 
lins, and chintzes tell of the future sport by sea 
and shore. Every fold on the counters of the 
great dry-goods princes breathes of conquest, ev- 
ery momie-cloth inwraps a live possibility, every 
sea-side bunting waves in anticipation of a victo- 
ry, every bonnet suggests a ¢éte-a-téte, and every 
round hat recalls Rosalind and Orlando and the 
forest of Ardennes. Every jeweller’s shop, with 
its hanging crystal watches, says that Time, old 
Father Time, like a miser, is counting his unem- 
ployed coins. What can Beauty better do than 
go a-shopping ? 

A visit to the confectioner’s to inspect and to 
buy the Easter-eggs which are hatched in every 
material from crystal to satin and paper, and are 
made to hold toilette articles, handkerchiefs, jew- 
elry, and bonbons, is also an Easter gayety. This 
custom of exchanging the pasch-egg is traced 
far back into antiquity. It is an Oriental tradi- 
tion that the world was hatched at Easter from 
an egg given by the Creator. The Japanese, the 
Chinese, the Hindoos, the Phoenicians, the North 
American Indians, all had this tradition. That 
mysterious embryo which becomes life —— 
to all minds, however ignorant, the idea of hope 


—of resurrection. 


When —— in 7 — of — the 
we know not. e try 0 land, 
= see Easter has been tga ioe as a 
papist su tion, still play with colored eggs, 
and the Welsh color their eggs red as a type of 
the resurrection—“ the blood of the Lamb.” The 
Germans make nests in their gardens of mosses 
and leaves, in which attentive mothers hide the 
desired colored egg, with the initial of some hap- 
py child, who goes to find the mysterious and 
significant gift, as from the fairies, - 

A game of ball used to take place on Easter 
morning in England, even the reverend clergy 
throwing the colored eggs to and fro, and in our 
later days ladies play ball in vacant lots in the 
upper part of the city as soon after Easter as the 
weather will allow, calling it “ Easter-ball.” In 
England this game was conducted on Easter-Mon- 
day by the mayor with the “mall, sword, and cap 
of maintenance” in the public market-place. We 
can scarcely ask Mayor Grace to add to our Easter 
holidays. 

A ball game at Easter-tide being permitted to 
women in olden times, we are told that the Allan- 
a-Dale and young Lochinvars often took that op- 
portunity to run away with the Maid Marions and 
the fair Lucys of the period, as papa was en- 
gaged with his game in the market-place and 
could not attend to the maids at “ Pepper Gate” ; 
but this fashion does not prevail in New York. 

Badminton, a sort of house tennis in place of 
lawn tennis, is one of the gayeties of Easter, as 
indeed our cold spring and wet season make 
lawn tennis an impossibility for some weeks; yet 
to play a game in a house is less exciting than 
to toss the ball under the shade of green trees, 
but it has the same liveliness that embellishes 
roller-skating, and it is good exercise. 

The “ plays” which have been practiced during 
Lent, the librettos which have been learned, are 
usually performed at Easter. The “Masque of 
Comus” was the great precedent for a play at 
Easter-tide. Long will it be before we shall have 
another “Masque of Comus,” but the amateur 
plays and small operas are not bad, and the mu- 
sical festivals are delightful. Would that we had 
the Tyrolese customs here! There bands of pea- 
sants wander from house to house with guitars 
and zitherns, singing beautiful Easter hymns. 
The picturesque dress is adorned with flowers, 
and troops of happy children dance to the music. 
They carry with them burning torches through 
the still evening air, and leave a bunch of flow- 
ers on every door-step. 

In one Dutch town the sons of St. Nicholas 
celebrate their Paas, another form of the word 
Paschal, and if their wives no bring in the 
“pinkster blum,” they still have the oleykoeks 
and hot cross-buns, 

The Easter lily never fails of its sweet and 
stately ministration. It is in all the churches, 
and happy is the maid who finds one blowing by 
her side in the morning, lifting up its white cup 
full of fragrance to greet her—Aurora and Flora 
to Venus. 

From Easter to Pentecost is the fortunate sea- 
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son for marriage, and therefore many weddings 
are amongst the Easter gayeties. It was consid- 
ered in Wales, the land of superstition, to insure 
long life and happiness to a child to baptize it at 
Easter. 

It is the great festival of the Christian year. 


“Christ is risen! Christ is risen indeed!” 


Strange chain of religious belief, that it owes its 
name to the pagan worship of Ostara, or Eastre, 
the Goddess of Spring! Nothing can exceed the 
splendor of the music in the churches. The Em- 
peror Constantine caused Easter vigils to be in- 
stituted, and nowadays many devout Catholics. 
stay in the churches on Easter-even until mid- 
night, bringing away their half-burned tapers. 
Constantine, proud, ostentatious emperor, caused 
high pillars of wax to be erected all over his im- 
perial city, which burned all night, until the sun 
rose and danced. In these days that our night 
is bright as day with the electric light, we do not 
need the emperor’s pillars of wax. 

Thus the edict of the Council of Nice, which 
gives us a fixed day, the first Sunday after the 
fourteenth day of the calendar moon which falls 
on or next after the 21st of March, for our 
Easter, predetermines for us a return to those 
gayeties which the sombre fasts of Lent have 
stopped for a season. Many members of the 
three great Churches, the Roman, the English, 
and the Greek, keep Lent with much austerity, 
fasting, and prayer. Many members of other 
Churches and communions, who do not allow the 
calendar of the Christian year in their almanacs, 
also observe it as a period of quiet life and of 
rest. Fashion steps in here and helps the early 
fathers to this wise and doubtless healthful cus- 


m, 

But all the world rejoices at Easter. Even if 
a thick snow covers the ground, the prophetic 
soul detects the violet underneath it. The poor 
rejoice that the long cold winter, with its ear- 
aches and frost-bites, is at an end; the rich re- 
joice that now it has come time to be gay again ; 
both church and state rejoice that the merry bells 
can ring, and the fasting give way to feasting. 

Many fanciful devices in the dinner table ar- 
rangements are in order for Easter. .A goose 
sitting on a nest of Easter-eggs (in ice-cream) is 
a favorite device. The ice is put in the real 
shells, for the age is realistic. As for the goose, 
ees i she is seated with the guests: who can 
tell ? 

Amongst our Easter gayeties some young la- 
dies are trying to rehabilitate archery; this has 
now a place and a legal habitation and a name 
at the Central Park. The ground is appropri- 
ately near to the statue of fie model soldier of 
the Seventh Regiment. A Cupid with drawn 
bow should be the “field mark and device.” 
Never does a woman look prettier than when 
practicing archery. The dress, the association, 
the ballad of Robin Hood, the attitude, and “ the 
deft hand and cunning eye”—all are becoming 
to woman. She can never be so beautiful as 
when, drawing the arrow up to her dimpled 
chin, she sends it with one charming and most 

elongation’ of her left arm deep into the 
heart of the target. 

Fanciful designs and inscriptions’ can be put 
on the Easter-egg, and should belong to all the 
rejoiceful games and gayeties which come with 
the season. Even the early Christians, no doubt 
the most sad and gloomy set of believers who 
ever founded a faith, did not pray in the attitude 
of humility on Easter-day, but stood with uplift- 
ed faces and outstretched hands on this glorious 
festival. The converted Jews, who kept the Pas- 
sover on the 14th of Nison (as nearly correspond- 
ing with our Easter), decked the sacrificial cake 
with flowers. The pagan element, rich in color, 
music, flowers, and joy, which was the one thing 
which the early Church might afford to keep as 
its clear moonlight ray of heavenly truth, and 
afterward its sun-burst of great victory, chased 
away the smoky light of perfumed torches from 
the places of sacrifice. This element of beauty 
and joy belongs to us all. For in the “glory of 
the lilies,” in the splendid swelling triumph of 
the Easter hymns, in the gay colors of the gar- 
ments, in the fragrant bud of the hyacinth, which 
shows its red behind a dusky sheath, like the fire 
in the opal, we read one and the same legend, 
that “ Death is swallowed up in victory.” 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE LATEST IMPORTATIONS. 


ASHIONABLE modistes just returned from 
Paris are exhibiting fresh novelties in vari- 

ous articles of the toilette. The new feature in 
mantles is the use of materials never before em- 
ployed for wraps, while in dresses the original 
combinations of familiar fabrics strike the ob- 
server at a glance. In the choicest collections 
of dresses the short costume still predominates, 
and its general outlines remain the same. The 
skirt is narrow and bouffant, but is shown in 
simpler styles than many already quoted. One 
or two deep pleatings almost form the skirts of a 
Parisian dress for general wear, and above this 
is a draped round apron over-skirt fastened per- 
manently, or else a “baby sash” of ombré satin 
Surah. There are shirred basques, but this fea- 
ture is not so prominent as at the earlier open- 
ings, and the same is true of the shirred and 
puffed sleeves. Indeed, the best French mo- 
distes, while they introduce novelties, are at the 
same time conservative, and are not willing to 
relinquish a good style for the sake of uncertain 
new things. For this reason basques with vests 
are seen on young ladies’ costumes, and the prin- 
cesse polonaise is sent out by Worth. Nor does 
Worth lay aside brocades or failles or polka- 
dotted stuffs because stripes are the latest ca- 
price, but he chooses these in new shades of cin- 
namon, chaudron, or of brick red, and in dark 
green, which he trims with black, while the dots _ 
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and brocades are on soft twilled silks that are 
the very newest of old things. 


TWO FRENCH COSTUMES. 


A simple toilette by Worth of polka-dotted Su- 
rah in dark cinnamon shades has a princesse 
polonaise and kilt-pleated skirt, with one of the 
new Mother Hubbard capes. This little cape 
reaches to the elbows, and is shirred in rows 
around the neck; it is then open on each arm 
from the shoulders down, and there are clusters 
of loops of satin ribbon in the opening. A sin- 
gle seam down the middle of the back shapes 
the cape, and its edges are merely faced with sat- 
in, or else the fabric is doubled. The polonaise 
is of the simplest shape, with two large box 
pleats behind, and the slight draping that makes 
it bouffant is done under these pleats. The deep 
flounce of narrow pleats is cut bias, and sewed so 
high on the foundation skirt that its heading is 
concealed by the polonaise. All such skirts—and 
there are many this season—are finished near the 
edge by one or two narrow side-pleatings that are 
not seen except when the deep pleating is lifted ; 
they are not meant for show, but merely to sup- 
port the principal flounce, and to finish properly 
the foot of the dress. Very small buttons are on 
such dresses; these may be flat moulds covered 
with satin, or else bullet-shaped and of crocheted 
silk, Another dress by the same modiste is far 
more elaborate, and is composed of brocaded Le- 
vantine combined with shaded Sicilienne. Cop- 
per red and gray hues prevail in this dress, and 
the skirt in front is formed of alternate folds of 
the two materials that give the effect of length- 
wise stripes. Ten alternate folds for each side 
meet in the middle seam of the front, and slope 
away slightly, following the shape of the founda- 
tion skirt, and making the tenth and last fold on 
each side quite straight; back of this the two 
fabrics are combined in soft drapery, while at the 
foot are two other pleatings formed of the folds. 
This is completed by a basque of the figured 
goods, with retroussés of the shaded Sicilienne. 


WATERED SILKS. 


A revival of moirés is announced, and these 
are shown in the combination dresses, while light 
shades of watered silks are imported for full-dress 
toilettes. The tendency in these is toward stripes ; 
those with wide watered stripes and satin stripes 
alternating are shown, but the patterns known 
as moirés antiques are not seen. As a trimming, 
or in combination with the fine cashmeres that 
French dressmakers use so much this spring, the 
watered silk is very effective. A tasteful dress 
of clear gray cashmere is combined with gray 
watered silk, and has for its only touches of col- 
or the merest glimpses of red Surah used as fa- 
cings. The new surplice front is seen on this 
basque, made with fullness gathered from the 
pointed throat, passing into the armholes, and 
there soft folds of cashmere are continued low on 
the bust, where they disappear under a wide 
pointed girdle or peasant waist of the gray moiré 
silk. This peasant waist, laced in the middle, is 
confined to the front, while the back is that of 
an ordinary basque of the cashmere, trimmed 
along the edge with a wide moiré sash that is 
tied in a bow with ends. The red Surah is seen 
as a lining of the frill that is gathered down the 
surplice neck, on the edges of the peasant front, 
and on the moiré cuffs. The skirt is an intricate 
combination of the two fabrics, with one side 
forming a double panel of moiré, on which are 
two rows of yellow ivory buttons inlaid with gold 
in Japanese design, no two of which are alike; on 
the opposite side are two points of the cashmere, 
with soft poufs behind, and the flounces are of 
gathered cashmere, with a border of moiré two 
inches deep that is faced with red Surah. 


YOUTHFUL DRESSES OF CASHMERE, ETC. 


Among other refined dresses of cashmere de- 
signed for young ladies is one of darkest myrtle 
green combined with green and white summer 
silk in small blocks, or rather large checks. The 
basque of green cashmere has a vest of white 
basket-woven stuff, and its novel feature is its 
black trimming of a new passementerie of silk 
tapes, cords, and jet drops, made to pass down 
the front each side of the vest. The checked silk 
is used for wide flounces, and the cashmere is 
combined with silk in scarf aprons and bouffant 
drapery behind. Other costumes are entirely of 
cashmere, with the deep kilt-pleating already al- 
luded to, and the wrinkled apron over-skirt made 

* very full, and with its lower edge sewed to the silk 
foundation skirt, and concealing the head of the 
kilt-pleating, or else of two deep pleatings that 
are very narrowly folded. This is very pretty in 
porcelain blue cashmere shading into gray, and 
trimmed with leaf points of grayish-white passe- 
menterie. The basque has the front gauged and 
pleated in vest shape, a slight pointed piece like 
a girdle defines the waist, and is put on by a row 
of small buttons on each side up the first dart. 
The collar and cuffs are turned over, and trimmed 
with the deep leaf points. Pretty seal brown 
cashmeres are similarly made, and finished with 
a small Mother Hubbard mantle, shirred around 
the neck, and long and narrow in front. To 
brighten these dark dresses, a bayadere sash of 
gay stripes—gold with red, green, and blue, 
fringed at the ends—may be added to the back 
drapery. For travelling dresses for young ladies’ 
summer tours are tucked polonaises of coach- 
men’s drab French bunting, and also drab flan- 
nels imported from England, with tucked jackets 
and soutache braiding. Ten or twelve tucks, each 
a half-inch wide, are down the front and back 
forms of these polonaises, the sleeves are also 
tucked lengthwise on their front forms, and the 
polonaise is so draped that its edges and sides are 
left straight enough to be tucked in clusters, and 
draped in peplum points. When polonaises are 
used, the skirts, instead of being kilted, are puffed 
around, usually in two very deep yet scant puffs, 

~~ formed by three or four rows of shirring, and the 


foot is tucked, and falls outward for a flounce. 
These puffed skirts are not confined to simple 
wool fabrics, but are seen on handsome satins, 
grenadines, and Surahs, and make one of the styl- 
ish features of the season that is most easily car- 
ried out. Sometimes the puffing stops with the 
side gore, but in dresses elaborately draped in the 
back the entire skirt is puffed. For instance, a 
dress of pale drab satin has full puffs all around, 
with a deep flounce of embroidered, cream-tinted 
batiste at the foot, and entire breadths of the sat- 
in arranged in sash draperies behind. 

The white lace trimmings are in great profu- 
sion on dresses of batiste, nuns’ veiling, and other 
summer fabrics. Heavy qualities of Languedoc 
lace and of point d’esprit are used alike on sprigged 
muslins and on the sheerest wool dresses. 


ABOUT BUSTLES, 


Very small bustles, such as modistes always 
bring back from Paris, are again imported; but 
these are not used if the draping of the dress 
makes the back sufficiently bouffant without; at 
least all appearance of “wearing a bustle” is 
avoided, because the fullness is not excessive, as 
in the days of the Grecian bend, and is more 
graceful when produced by soft outside draperies. 

Among new materials are brocaded China 
crapes for over-dresses. These come in lemon- 
color, ciel blue, lavender, and pale green tints. 
New woollens closely woven and heavier than 
French bunting are like the old-time mousseline 
de laine worn a generation ago. 


CHENILLE JERSEYS. 


Chenille Jerseys are shown made of chenille 
cord fastened in loops on elastic cords. These 
come in drab colors, and have a ruche at the neck 
and wrists formed by massing the chenille in full- 
er loops. 

NOVELTIES IN MANTLES. 


Black chenille is also introduced in mantles, 
sometimes forming the entire garment, sometimes 
being merely used for the side pieces falling over 
the arms, while the front and back are of black 
satin Surah. Small round capes are entirely of 
chenille, and there are larger chenille mantles in 
visite shape. Another novelty is the use of black 
brocaded grenadine for mantles over a lining of 
brick red satin. This makes a very elegant wrap, 
especially when the figure of the grenadine is 
wrought with jet beads. The trimmings are full 
pleatings of Spanish lace with chains of jet beads 
pendent among the pleats. When the velvet or 
plush figured grenadines are employed, steel trim- 
mings are sometimes mixed with the Spanish 
lace pleatings. Young ladies make for them- 
selves pretty shoulder capes of net covered with 
three or four rows of scantily gathered lace, with 
high standing lace frills about the throat. These 
are not confined to black lace, but are also made 
up in white lace for the house, and will be used 
with summer toilettes in the daytime. 

The most tasteful wraps for dust cloaks in 
town and for travelling are of drab pongee made 
like the very long Mother Hubbard cloaks with 


deep shirring at the neck, at the waist line, and } 
on the full bishop sleeves. Some of these have ' 


striped Surah in fade tints for trimming, but they 
are most often very slightly faced with red or 
with olive green satin Surah. 


COLORED MULL DRESSES. 


Soft mull dresses in some delicate tint, such as 
lavender, lemon-color, pale rose, cream, or blue, 
are made up with many yards of gathered Bre- 
ton lace for trimmings. These usually have a 
basque lined all through with thin white or else 
with the colored mull, and are completed by an 
elaborately trimmed skirt. Two draped scarfs 
make the pretty drapery for the front, while 
nearer the foot are large squares of the mull 
edged with lace, and between these are open 
spaces, in which is set a rosette of the mull and 
lace. Sometimes the entire basque is shirred 
lengthwise, and so are the front and sides of the 
skirt. The sleeves are shirred in clusters around 
the arms, if the wearer has a long thin arm, but 
in lengthwise rows to the elbow for a plump arm; 
they are finished at the elbow by a flat lace cuff 
turned upward on a smooth lining of the colored 
mull. Long-looped bows of satin ribbon and 
ombré sashes are used with these dresses. For 
ladies in mourning are chalk white lawns, trimmed 
with gathered ruffles that are edged with footing, 
and ornamented with black gros grain ribbon 
bows. The waists and polonaises made with 
narrow tucks are also liked for mourning. The 
material is tucked in half-inch tucks before the 
basque is cut out, and the sleeves are also tucked. 
Other dresses have the yoke made of alternate 
strips of footing and of doubled lawn, like an 
inch-wide box pleat. The remainder of the waist 
is gathered to this, and belted. A double ruffle 
of the lawn edged with footing trims the neck 
and edges the yoke. Gathered ruffles with four 
or five tucks are also pretty on these lawn dress- 
es, and are used with white gros grain ribbon 
bows. A pretty basque for lawn dresses is cut 
to spring out an inch or two below the waist, and 
is then edged by a single side-pleating of the ma- 


terial, six inches deep, edged with lace, A new 


feature for the full round short skirts of white 
lawn dresses is to give them the effect of baya- 
dere stripes by insertions let in across the back 
breadths. The insertion, an inch and a half wide, 
is placed three inches apart in rows across the 
entire breadths, all the way from the belt to the 
foot. Sometimes lace and sometimes embroid- 
ered insertion is used. The front may then have 
a prettily draped apron, and a sash is knotted on 
one side: 
NEW FANS. 


Cretonne fans will be used for semi-dress in 
very large sizes, with only a few wide sticks of 
ebony for their support, like the fans imported 
for decoration. Very gay cretonnes are used, and 
there is a little picture in the centre of birds, ani- 
mals, or a Watteau scene. 


New “spread” fans are provided with a reti- 
cule for the handkerchief. These are made of 
satin laid over a cheap Japanese paper fan with a 
bamboo stick; the shirred pocket is sewed on 
one side, and there are branches of flowers paint- 
ed by hand, or else a wreath or border. A long 


‘loop of satin ribbon is added to pass over the 


arm or to be attached to the waist. A cord of 
passementerie is around the edges. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; James 
McCrerry & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co, ; and 
Stern BrorHers. . 


PERSONAL. 


VERDI has a farm in North Italy, and is very 
fond of agriculture. 

—Judge A. W. TOURGEE says American con- 
servatism believes in the new, but will not adopt 
it till the fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh hour. 

—It is rumored that an American heiress is 
engaged to marry Mr. PARNELL, but neither her 
local habitation nor her name is given. 

—The fashion prevalent in England of wearing 
nothing but a string of diamonds in the hair is 
vastly convenient for the average woman. 

—Mrs. GARFIELD is mentioned as being the 
first President’s wife able to converse with the 
foreign diplomates in the court languages of Eu- 
ro, 


pe. 

—The art of advertising is not understood by 
us as well as by M. JuLEs Jauuzor, of Paris, 
whose shop was lately burned, who, on occa- 
sion of some commemorative mass being cele- 
brated in his neighborhood, bought up all the 
violets in Paris, and gave them away in small 
bouquets. 

—The little tailor’s shop in Greenville, Ten- 
nessee, with its sign, ‘‘ A. JOHNSON,’’ where Pres- 
ident JoHNSON once sewed for his living, is pre- 
served with great pride by the family. 

—Two grandnieces of DANIEL WEBSTER are 
in office in the city of Washington, D.C. 

—The god irda of PETER LaTHoM, once a beg: 
gar, of Maudsley, near Preston, England, whic 
cost a few hundred dollars, but which, owing to 
the discovery of coal on the land, proves to be 
worth over two millions, has been left by him to 
the thirteen townships through which he had 
begged, for philanthropic uses. 

—A Philadelphian decides that a woman can 
dress fashionably on five hundred dollars a year, 
if per png only wear mourning, and keep out of 
society. 

—There are six ladies who have dispensed the 
hospitalities of the White House still living— 
Mrs. PoLk, Mrs. TyLer, Mrs. JoHNSON (Har- 
RIET Lane), Mrs. Linco._n, Mrs. GRANT, and 
Mrs. Haves. 

—An adopted daughter of the novelist G. P. 
R. James is lecturing in San Francisco, after a 
sojourn in Australia. 

—The Vassar girls consume two hundred 

ounds of meat for dinner daily, and one hun- 

red and twenty-five pounds for breakfast, not 
to mention the six barrels of onions which are 
disposed of during the year. 

—ILona EIBENSCHUTZ, the er yeres i- 
aniste, received a laurel wreath decked with rib- 
bons in msabigert, which being sent to her teach- 
er in Vienna for safe-keeping, was weighed in its 
gilt box by the custom-house officer, and duty 


vexacted at the same rate as for “laurel (bay), 


condiment for culinary use.” 

—The only living representative of Sir Wa1- 
TER Scort’s family is a great-granddanghter, in 
her twenty-ninth year, residing at Abbotsford. 

—There was very sincere frosting on the wed- 
ding cake of the Baroness BurDETT-CoutTs, it 
bobg an inch thick. 

—Among the antiquities recently sold at Bal- 
lincollig, Cork, belonging to the estate of the 
late Sir Toomas Tosin, was the celebrated Mar- 
rani Caterpillar; a necklace of ancient and gen- 
uine coins of the time of Pururp of Macedon and 
ALEXANDER the Great; and a walking-stick, 
three feet nine inches high, with gold head, 
traced with 29, er ical subjects, which King 
JAMES gave to Lord De Courcy at Kinsale, after 
the Battle of the Boyne. 

—The pistol from which the first shot in the 
Revolution was fired, by Major Pitcairn, at the 
battle of Lexington, is in the State Library at 
Albany, New York. 

—A new photograph of GorTuHE, from a hith- 
erto unknown drawing from life, by the renown- 
ed historical and portrait painter Ganmaxp VON 
KUGELGEN, will soon be in the hands of his 
admirers. 

—In the course of the spring the Abbé Liszr 
proposes visiting Riding, where he was born, 
and Oedenburg, where he made his début about 
sixty-one years ago. 

—The secretary of a cremation society in 
Pittsburgh, it is said, wanted ANNIE CaRY to 
sing for the benefit of its “furnace fund,’ and 
offered her free cremation by way of reward. 

—Precocious talent seems to be the order of 
theday. An operaentitled The Twelve Jolly Bach- 
elors, to be produced in the autumn by a mana- 

r of New York city, is the work of Epwarp 

RVING DaRLInG, eighteen years old, only son 
of the late General Darina, of Louisiana, and 
Mrs. Fiona ApaMs DaRLIn@, who spends her 
winters in Washington. 

—A course of parlor lectures on er liter- 
ature is to be delivered soon in Philadelphia by 
Anna DICKINSON’s sister SuSAN. 

—The estate, in Guilford, Connecticut, belong- 
ing to the Rev. W. H. Murray, of Adirondack 
fame, is shortly to be sold for tax claims. 

—The pie money of the beautiful Duchess 
Fernan-Nvnez is only six million dollars a year, 
but she gives away one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of it, and takes twenty-seven newspapers. 

—Mr. Epwarp 8. Lacey, of the First Michi- 
gan District, a banker by profession, with dark 
complexion, regular features, and hazel e es, 
rich, affable, unmarried, and under forty, will be 
the handsomest man in the next Congress. 

—A pale blue satin petticoat, with a thick 

rland of pansies of every color heading the 

ounce, over this a bodice and long-trained 
skirt of dark pansy-colored velvet, the whole 
garnished with exquisite lace fastened with thick 
clusters of pansies at the shoulder, the waist, 
and on the train, completed the perfect toilette 
worn by Madame Mopgzska in the first act of 
Heart s- Kase, lately revived at the Court Theatre. 

—Eveéniz is having a fan made for the Prin- 
cess BEATRICE, in ) that ought to take the 
wind out of everybody else’s fan. It is painted 


by ALBERT, from designs by Lexors; the sticks 
are of mother-of-pearl, and the letters of the 
word ‘‘ BEATRICER’’ are traced out in tiny pink 
convolvuli, while a crown of splendid brilitants 
decorates the handle. 

—M. Gustave Dorf, whose father was a gov- 
ernment engineer of highways and bridges, has 
just lost his mother, to whom he was devoted, 
and who lived with him at his fine residence in 
Paris, he being unmarried. 

—It is supposed that the “‘high-necked”’ edict 
of Mrs. Hayes is to prevail in the Presidential 
circle at Washington, as the sleeves of the dress 
in which Mrs. GARFIELD appeared at her first 
reception were down to her knuckles, and the 
waist buttoned to her chin, so to speak. 

—The wife of Senator MaHonE was a beauty 
in her day, and is still a woman of weight and 
accomplishments. 

—Miss Lena, the fiancée of HERBERT REEVES, 
son of the well-known tenor Sims REEVES, was 
a victim of the Opera-house fire at Nice. 

—KossvTH, who is seventy-nine, lives in a fine 
villa near Turin, with a lovely garden, cultivated 
by himself. Natural science is one of his favorite 
studies. 

—The late Czar, who was one of the handsom: 
est men in his dominions, was devoted to whis' 
and after a hard day’s bear-hunting would spen 
an hour or two with the cards, sun many ab sa 
sien general has risen from the green cloth, it is 
said, with a handsome fortune. 

—Mr. HawEls says from his pulpit that it is 
not necessary to abandon festiyities in Lent, but 
the Paris fashions are arranged with strict 
for the penitential season. - Nothing but Carmel- 
ite brown with café au lait trimmings, episcopal 
violets and prelate’s purple, pilgrim gray, with 
knotted cincture and ‘“ Monsignore”’ hat, is al- 
lowed; one may add an illuminated ‘ Book of 
Hours,” an alms-bag, or crystal rosary to the 
cincture, but no ae id at reception or the- 
atre, no flowers on the corsage. 

—Ivan TourGcut£nerrF prefers Paris for his 
home, though he is a persistent traveller, and 
has made studies for his books all over Europe. 
He is tall and erect, with white beard and hair, 
and an expression of kindliness. 

—Queen CaROLINE AMELIA of Denmark, lately 
dead, put aside a third of her income annually 
for the poor. 

—Epmonp DE LaFayretTx is the only grandson 
of General Larayerre, in the direct male line, 
now Ser 

—Miss Frances PowER Conse has been lec- 
turing on vivisection. 

—It having been suggested to the Prince of 
Wales that if he would look in upon the studio 
of a certain struggling artist, the news of such a 
favor might turn the scales for the painter, be 
good-naturedly drove to the atelier at once, 

—Signor Sa.vini has entered the lists of au- 
thorship. 

—The American pec ak publisher who of- 
fers chromos to subscribers has a rival in Paris 
who advertises to Eire an acre of land in Algeria 
to all who subscribe to his daily for a year. 

—The Greek students of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, have lately k pevee: a representation 
of a modern Greek 'y. 

—The chair vacated at Harvard College by 
Dr. PeaBopy has been offered to Rey. PHILLIPS 
Brooks, of Boston. 

—WMisery is the appropriate title of a book writ- 
ten - LovursE MICHEL. 

—The Princess PIERRE BoNnaPaRTE is about 
to become a nun, 

—Von Btxow, the pianist, and director of the 
Duke of Meiningen’s orchestra, is training his 
musicians to learn their scores by heart, and to 
play without notes. - 

—In her part of Rosina, in The Barber of Sev- 
ille, Madame Gerster is thought to look as if 
she had stepped out of one of the pictures on a 
Spanish fan. 

—Madame Bazarnz is acknowledged to be ac- 
complished, energetic, and handsome, but young 
enough for her husband’s seanddaughter. 

—Paut Boyton, the swimmer, is a brother of 
MicHa&1 Boyton, the Land-Leaguer. 

—In one of the scenes of Messrs. GILBERT and 
SULLIVAN’s new piece the curtain rises and re- 
veals a sentimental lady of well-developed pro- 
portions playing a nocturne on a violoncello by 
the A a lake. jj 

—A waltz composed at the of eight b 
Davip Ngat, son of the faite inten A 
Munich, was recently produced at the famous 
Colosseum Concerts, by Hinn’s orchestra of 
sixty instruments, and was pronounced rich in 
“rite and remarkable for originality of mo- 

ves. 

—The attachés from the German Embassy dis- 
pensed ices at the fancy fair at Brussels—opened 
early in March by the Queen of the Belgians—in 
dapper white aprons and linen ee 

—At the season of the Carnival at Naples the 
violets in the park of the Prince di Monteleone 
were as thick as grass, and hundreds of camel- 
lias blossomed on the trees in the beautiful Prin- 
cess CELLAMORE’S garden. 

—M. Loyson lives in great seclusion at Neu- 
illy, and Madame Loyson, who is not popular, 
receives the visitors before introducing them to 
le pére, as she calls him. 

—Stoke Park, where the church of Gray’s 
“Elegy” is situated, as well as an old manor- 
house where Queen ELizaBEeTH danced, is in 
the market. 

—A dress in the Louis Fifteenth style, of 
black satin, short, with a fringe of large roses 
without leaves round the hem, the skirt open- 
ing at one side over a puffing of pink satin, with 
two revers edged with roses, the bodice a long 

ointed basque, with sleeves and stomacher o 
hantilly lace, was recently made for the Count- 
ess PoToCKa. 

—The Marquis of Bute has come into posses- 
sion, through the will of the late Count d’Al- 
banie, last of the Stuarts, of the claymore worn 
by the young Chevalier at ponte y san Falkirk, 
and Culloden; and a dirk carried by the Prince 
at the ball at Holyrood House, on the eve of 
Prestonpans, when the Prince led the first dance 
with the Countess of Wemyss, whose son, Lord 
Excuo, held a command in the rebel army. 

—A savant, M. ARMENGAUD the younger, of 
Paris, has a collateral invention to the photo- 
phone, which he proposes to call the ‘ telestro- 
scope,”’ by means of which, he says, we shall be 
able to see objects situated upon any part of the 
earth’s surface at any distance from the observ- 
er. His reasoning is based upon the laws of re- 
flection of images, and the scientists to whom 
he has communicated his conception are confi- 
dent of its feasibility. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Nerrep Guirure,—Rebucep Size. 


for 


the corner 
squares from Fig, 
78, Supplement, 


and the embroid- 
ery is executed in 
stem, satin, and 
knotted stitch with 
red filoselle silk. 
For the remain- 
ing squares the 
foundation is work- 
ed with medium ‘ 
coarse cotton in 
straight netting, 
and darned  ac- 
cording to Figs, 2 
and 3 in point de 
toile and point d’es- 
prit with coarser 
cotton, The 
raised leaflets 
are worked in 
point de reprise, 
and the con- § 
necting stems 5 
are wound in ‘ 
overcast stitch. 
Finally the 
wheels are work- 
ed, and the 
large design fig- 
ures are stretch- 
ed with four- 
fold thread in 
the manner 
shown in the 
illustration. 


Fig. 1.—Sux Necs-Tre. 


When the single squares are all completed, they 
are joined as shown in Fig. 1 by overhanding 
together the edges, and then the tidy is edged 
with a border in netted guipure to match the 
squares, which is worked according to Fig. 4. 
The outer edge of the border is worked in but- 


ton-hole stitch, after which the surplus founda- Fig. 1—Moxocram.—Cross 


tion netting is cut away. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3, 
TuEsE monograms are worked. on 
linen in eross stitch with embroidery 
cotton in, contrasting colors, or in 
two shades of a single color. 


Work-Basket with Tidy. 

Tue top of this- work-basket, 
which is of black varnished cane, 
is covered with a tidy, the embroid- 
ery for which: is. worked, on white 
batiste with colored silks and gold 
thread, and then applied on a red 
velvet foundation. Fig. 79, Supple- 
ment, gives the design for the centre. 


is fastened with dark brown silk. 


Work-Basker witn Tipy. 
For design see Supplement, No, XIL, Fig. 79. 


Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross 
Srirco Emprowery. 


After the design has been 
transferred to white batiste, all the design figures are edged with 
fine gold cord, which is button-hole stitched on with colored Silk: 
in fastening the gold cord, it is laid at intervals in loops or picots, 
which, when the edge of the opposite design figure is near enough, 
are either linked with a picot or fastened by a button-hole stitch 
on that edge. The corner figure in the border is edged with red 
silk, the figure above it with gray, and the arabesques on both 
sides with light brown silk; the gold cord around the outer edge 
The surface of the design fig- 


Fig. 4,—Epeine 


Tidy.—Netted Guipure 
and Embroidery.—Figs. 
1-4, 

Tus tidy is composed of nine 
squares, four of. which are in 
netted guipure, while the re- 
maining five consist of cheese- 
cloth ornamented with embroid- 
ery. For each embroidered 
square a piece of cheese-cloth 
eleven inches and a quarter 
square is cut, turned down one 
inch on all sides, and hem- 
stitched. The design for the 
central square is transferred to 
the material from Fig. 77, that 
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Srirch EmBrowwery, 


ures is embroidered in herring-bone stitch with blue and réséda 


silks, and in chain and kuotied stitch with réséda aud several 


Work-Tasie 


For designs see Suppl., No. XL, Figs, 77 and 78. 


ror Tiny, Fic. 1.—Nerrep Guirpure.—Repvucep Size. 


shades of red silk. For the 
centre of the design the gold 
cord is fastened in button-hole 
stitch with réséda silk, and the 
leaves are filled in with similar 
silk in herring-bone and knot- 
ted stitch. The berries are 
worked with dark red and 
olive silks. The batiste is cut 
away around the edges of the 
design figures, and the em- 
broidery is then applied on the 
velvet foundation; the latter 
is lined with thin silk, and 
edged with red and gold cord. 
Two loop tassels are attached 
at each corner, 
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Kyort-work Insertion. 


Fig. 5.—Desien ror Arron, 
16. 8, Paar 285.—Cross 
Sritcu Emprormery. 

Description of Srobole: 

S Olive; 8 Red; ® Bronze; 

® Old Gold ; ® ist (darkest), 

© 2d, © 3d (lightest), Blue; 

' Foundation. 


ig. 1—Tiwy.—Netrep GuirvurE AND 
Empromwrry.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 
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wita Scary in Ancient Geruan Exprorpery. 


Haimpin Cosnion.—KnittinG anp Point 
Russe Emprorwery. 


Fig. 3,—Monocram.—Cross 
Srrcu Emsrowery. 
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Knot-work In- 
sertion. 


To make this 
insertion, take a 
double foundation 
thread of the req- 
uisite length, and 
fasten it on the 
} long cushion which 
is used in making 
knot - work; cut 
knotting | threads 
twelve inches long, 
fold them through 
the middle, slip 
them over the foun- 
dation thread, and 
work the Ist round 
as follows: Around 
a double foun- 
dation thread 
work 2 but- 
ton-hole stitch 
loops with 
each end in 
turn, 2d 
round (16 
ends are re- 
quired for 
each pattern 
figure).— * 8 
times alter- 
nately guide 
the 8th end 
diagonally 
over the pre- 


Fig. 2.—Satin Necs-Tie. 


ceding 7, and with each of the latter in turn work 
2 button-hole stitch loops around the former, work 
a similar figure in the opposite direction with the 
9th-16th ends; repeat from *. 8d round— 
* Work 1 double knot with the 5th-12th ends, 
working around the middle 4 ends with the 2 on 
each side, work 2 button-hole stitch loops with the 
16th end around the Ist end of the following pat- 
tern figure; repeat from *%. 4th round.—Ob- 
serving the direction of the figures in the 
illustration, work as in the 2d round. 5th 
and 6th rounds——Work as in the Ist 
round. Finally, turn the surplus ends to 
the wrong side, secure them with the nee- 
die, and clip them. 


Hair-pin Cushion.—Knitting and 
Point Russe Embroidery. 

Tue outer covering of this round eush- 
ion, which is four inches in diameter and 
two inches high at the centre, is knitted 
with pink and blue Pompadour wool. The 
trimming consists of a box-pleating of 
narrow pink satin ribbon, and a strip of 


white flannel an inch and a quarter wide, which is notched at the 
edges and embroidered in point Russe. 
hemp fibre or horse-hair; it is covered with a circular piece loosely 
knitted with white zephyr wool, and fastened on a pasteboard bottom, 
which is. covered with white satin. 
with pink Pompadour wool on a foundation of 24 st. (stitch), and 
work back and forth as follows: 1st round.—Alternately t. o. (put 
the thread over the needle), sl. (slip) 1 st. (when slipping, insert the 
needle from above the st. as in purling), k. (knit plain) 1. 
—Alternately t. 0., sl. 1 st. (slipping the st. that was knitted in the 
preceding round), and k. the next st. and thread together. 
rounds.—W ork as in the preceding round, but at the close of the 5th 


The cushion is formed of 


To make the outer cover, begin 


2d round. 
3d-24th 
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and of every following odd round, in order to narrow the work 
toward the centre, leave the last 2 st. that were knitted in the 
preceding round on the needle, not using them. Repeat 11 
times from the 1st through the 24th round, using blue and pink 
wool alternately, and taking up again in the Ist round of every 
repetition all the st. that had been gradually left off during the 
preceding 20 rounds. Hereupon take up the foundation st. on 


THE CARRYING OF WEAPONS. 


“THAD a pistol, and so I thought I would kill him,” or words 

of the like effect, are said to have been spoken, during his 
examination recently, by a man charged with one—or rather 
two—of the most mysterious murders that have ever been com- 
mitted—mysterious from the psychological stand-point, that is. 


The jogic of this criminal is 
closer than is at first sight ob- 
vious. No stronger inducement 
to crime apparently exists than 
facilities for its perpetration. 
Let swords and pistols hang on 
every tree, and the rate of deaths 
by violence would mount to a 


a needle, and cast them off, with the 
st. in the last round, from the wrong 
side, taking corresponding st. togeth- 
er. Catch together the. st. at. the 
inner edge, and set a white satin but- 
ton over them, and cover the cush- 
ion in the manner shown in the illus- 
tration. 


Snort MANTLE AND 
TrimMep Skirt.—Back, 
[For Front, see Fig. 9, 
Double Page. |—Cur Par- 
TERN, No. 3074; MANTLE, 
20 Cents; Skirt, 25 Cents. 
Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom — Fig. 2.—Frock ror Boy rrom For description see 
4 To 9 Years orp.—Cut Par- 1 ro 6 Years orp.—Cur Par- Supplement, 


Rounp Warst, ALBANIAN 
Over-Skrrt, AND WALKING 
Sxirt.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 3, First Page.]—-Cur 
Parrern, No, 8071; Warst, 
Over-SkirT, AND WALKING 
Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
For pattern and description see 


hs 


ul ae 


Ipoh, 


Priaw Six Dress.—Back. 


ee Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 46-55, TERN, No, 8077; Price TERN, No. 8076; Price 15 Crs, [For Front, see Fig. 8, 
+: poe eck, 12, 20 Cents, For pattern and description see Double Page. | 
age. | For description see Supplement. Supplement, No, V., Figs, 30-85, For pattern and description see 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Child’s Collars, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue collar Fig. 1 is 
of white cheese-cloth 
edged with strips of 
embroidery two inch- 
es wide, stitched down 
with a cambric band 
half an inch wide. 
The collar Fig. 2 is 


Suppl., No, VIII., Figs, 56-63, 


grewsome total. When 
every man carried a 
sword, a duel was the 
natural result of any 
slight dispute, Our 
early literature is full 
of proofs how danger- 
ous was the custom of 
carrying weapons, as 
is our proverbial or col- 
loquial speech, “Lie 


Hoop ror Manrxs, PELERINES, ETC. 
For pattern see description on Supplement. 


Fig. 8.—Train To Burton on Rovunp Skirt. 
[See Figs. 1 and 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Fig. 13. 


made of white cambric, embroidered edg- 
ing an inch and three-quarters wide, and 
bands of embroidered insertion an, inch 
wide. . Blue satin ribbon is drawn through 
the collar under the bands of insertion, and 
is finished with a bow at the front, as seen 
in the illustration. 


Neck-Ties, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 276. 

Tue neck-tie Fig. 1 is of pale’ blue silk. 
The ends are trimmed with a double row 
of box-pleated lace, and with bead embroid- 
ery which is surrounded by a wreath of 
applied green leaves. Above the trimming 
the ends are shirred. } 

The ends of the old gold satin neck-tie ath r ane 
Fig. 2 are ornamented with hand-painting, \ 1 
which is framed by a border of olive che- 4 i 

Mt | f 


nille and gold thread, and ‘are edged with 
wide old gold Spanish lace. 


Work-Table with Scarf in Ancient 
German Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 276, 

Tue scarf which covers the top of this 
walnut work-table is of écru linen, twenty- 
one inches wide and forty-three inches long. 
The sides are turned down and hemmed, 
and the ends are ornamented with em- 
broidery worked with red, blue, pink, 

° brown, and white cotton in stem, chain, ; 

Fig. 1.—Hanir Potonatse, anp Rounp Skier wirn Train Burronep on. satin, and knotted stitch. The ends are Fig. 2.—Hasir Potonatsr, anp Rounp Sxrat with Train Burronep on, 
Front with Trarn.—{See Figs. 2 and 3.J—Cor Parrern, No. 3075; ravelled to form fringe, which is knotted Back witnovt Trats.—[See Figs. 1 and 3.]—Cur Parrern, No, 3075; 
Potonatse, 25 Cents; Skier wira Trarn, 25 Cents. and tied with blue cotton as is shown by Po.onalse, 25 Cents; Skirt wirn Traty, 25 Cents, 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 11-19. the illustration. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, II, Figs. 11-19 
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thou there, Sweetheart,” says Pistol, addressing 
the not very mortal weapon he carries, when he 
lays it on the table in order to drink at his ease. 
His use of the term is doubtless indicative of fash- 
ions of speech among the roisterers and swash- 
bucklers of the day. It is useless to multiply 
instances of the danger that springs from the 
habit of carrying weapons. The cessation to do 
so is the most important step that a nation makes 
in the direction of civilization. Let the fact that 
a man carries a weapon, when it is ascertained, 
be a cause for his instant arrest, let the police 
have orders to seize every man they find thus 
armed, and let the magistrate inflict the highest 
penalty, and we shall soon return to a better 
state of things. It is monstrous to think that not 
only professional burglars and assassins walk 
about thus armed, but that mere lads are con- 
tinually in possession of weapons which are a 
source of constant and grave danger. 


A PESSIMIST’S LAMENT. 
Os, kindly let me sit and die— 

The one resource for weary souls— 
For all creation seems awry, 

The earth is flattened at the poles! 


The laws of nature are the most 
Disgraceful that I ever knew; 

They’re always getting in the way, 
There’s nothing that they'll let one do. 


I can not sit upon the beach,’ 
And on my sickening sorrows muse, 
But that grim moon must needs be there 
To drag the ocean o’er my shoes, 


I can not jump from off a cliff, 
To mount a horse I hardly dare, 
With gravitation gloating by, 
To smash me with its “inverse square.” 


Will nothing wear the old earth out? 
Will these sad ages ne’er be past? 

I hate yon mountains’ granite peaks ; 
They look as though they meant to last. 


The grass is green, the sky is blue, 
The taste displayed is very bad; 

The yellow sunset’s vulgar hue 
Makes me too angry to be sad. 


On second thoughts, I will not die; 

I won’t be mixed with dirt and stones; 
This planet simply isn’t fit 

To hold my philosophic bones. 


Oh, woe is me! To be a man! 

The “common lot,” so “stale and flat” ! 
Why can’t one be a dodo rare, 

Or e’en a tortoise-shell tomcat ? 


For then at least one might be stuffed, 
Aud gazed at by the public eye, 
insuring all I fear to lose 
Of genuine immortality. 


Oh, Time and Space are stupid things, 
And so’s Existence as a whole. 

Tm sure I should be happier far 
Devoid of body and of soul. 


But then if Things are so perverse, 
P’rhaps Nothing’s rotten at the core, 

And I should find, of course too late, 
Nonentity a horrid bore. 


[Begun in Harrer's Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIIL) 


MY LOVE. 
By E, LYNN LINTON, 


Avtnor or “ Lizz1z Lorton or Grrrnige,” “ Patricia 
Kemsatt,” “ Tus Atonement or Leam Dounpas,” 
“From Drzams To WAKING,” ETO, 

————— es 
CHAPTER XLII. 

UNDER PRESSURE, 


Tux arrival of the three new-comers from High- 
wood shifted the whole arrangement of things at 
St. Ann’s. To Augusta and Sandro it brought 
the relief of comparative freedom, with the need 
of still more vigilant prudence if they did not 
want their affairs made public property betimes; 
to Stella it was bondage in the courts of purga- 
tory—Hortensia between her and her father, and 
that father gently but inexorably thrusting her 
ever nearer to Val; to Val it was re-enforcement; 
to Ethel White it was extension of domain and 
one more courtier in her train. 

As for Mr. Branscombe, his desire that his 
daughter should marry the future possessor of 
Grayhurst Manor was unquestionably the central 
point of the whole position, but one which he 
thought no one discerned. When he walked and 
talked apart with Val it was to himself as a beau- 
tiful picture, whereof the motif was that of a 
teacher instructing an alumnus, one of the illu- 
minati inspiring an acolyte, Mentor with Telema- 
chus. He did not think that Ethel White said 
to herself, “‘ He is trying to catch the young heir 
for his daughter” ; that Augusta Latrobe said to 
Sandro, “I want Stella to marry Val Cowley, 
but really that old creature’s manoeuvres are too 
indelicately open” ; and that Randolph Mackenzie, 
as clear-sighted as the rest, had almost a quarrel 
with Hortensia because he said he wished Mr. 
Branscombe would not make so much of Val 
Cowley, and she answered, loftily, that Mr. Brans- 
combe was the best j dge of his own conduct, 
and that if he thought Mr. Cowley a fit compan- 
ion for himself and Stella, he was-quite right to 
make much of him, as he was right in everything 
that he did. All this was hidden from Finery 
Fred, to whom Val was the occasion for both pres- 
ent display and past demonstration—his pupil 
now, but himself rejuvenated. All the same, it 
was an open secret that he wished this younger 
transcript of himself to marry Stella, and that he 
was d what he could to help on the affair, and 
pong ng reluctant daughter to yield to fate and 


Surrounded by friends as she was, Stella felt 
that she was like a hunted creature standing at 
bay—a creature, save for the faithful advocacy 
of Randolph Mackenzie, absolutely alone and un- 
defended. She could not rely even on Augusta, 
for Augusta was on Val’s side, and always advo- 
cated what she called “escape” by means of him. 
Hortensia had lately made herself the handsome 
young fellow’s ardent encomiast, and Ethel White 
followed in the same strain. So that, hemmed 
in on all sides as she was, the line of careful 
walking was fearfully narrowed for the poor child, 
and she scarcely knew how to escape the pitfalls 
which abounded, 

One day they were all on the sands, as usual. 
Stella and Hortensia were standing close to Mr. 
Branscombe ; Ethel was sitting on her camp-stool, 
under the shade of the big white umbrella which 
Finery Fred held over her with his best air of de- 
votion and chivalry; Valentine Cowley and Ran- 
dolph Mackenzie were on the outer margin of the 
group, a little to the back of Ethel, both looking 
at Stella; Stella was looking at the sea ; Horten- 
sia’s eyes were raised to Mr. Branscombe, whose 
chivalrous devotion to this painted woman from 
India seemed to her somewhat strange, almost, 
indeed, a desecration ; Sandro Kemp and Augusta 
were at the back of all, looking at the sea, the 
sky, the little boy digging a hole that was to go 
to the middle of the earth, and at each other. By 
degrees they edged away from the rest, and were 
soon out of hearing, and then out of sight as they 
rounded the spur of the cliff and the barrier of 
the Lover’s Leap rose behind them. 

Soon after this, Mr. Branscombe, at her command 
offering his right arm to Ethel, and having on 
his left Hortensia, led the march of his little co- 
hort across the fine clean sands. Stella took her 
place next to Hortensia, and heroically conquered 
her inclination to dispossess her as an intruder 
who had taken what did not belong to her—a 
cuckoo who was shouldering out the lawful inhab- 
itant of the nest. She would have found it too 
late had she tried. The mischief had been done. 
Hortensia had been wiser than Stella, and flattery 
had proved more potent than love. Soon the 
stretch of dry, firm, unmarked sands narrowed to 
a mere strip, and the ribbed and furrowed tract, 
with the wet lying in the hollows, necessitated 
the falling back of some among them. They 
could not walk dry-shod in a line of six. Horten- 
sia was on Mr. Branscombe’s left arm, and Ethel 
White was on his right, as has been said; Stella 
and the two young men were thus walking free. 
Was not the fitness of things evident ? 

“My dear child,” said Mr. Branscombe, with 
his best-bred air of parental tenderness, “I pray 
you not to walk through that wet. Mr. Cowley, 
let me delegate to you my duty of care and pro- 
tection. ill you kindly look after my child ?” 

“T do not want any one to look after me, papa,” 
said Stella, hastily. 

“ Dear Stella, why do you not do as your father 
wishes without always answering back and op- 
posing ?” said Hortensia, in a low, grave, reprov- 
ing voice, but distinct enough for Mr. Branscombe 
to hear. 

As his commentary, he pressed her hand against 
his side, and stooping his handsome head, whisper- 
ed in her ear: 

“Little saint! child angel! soul of seraphic 
purity! mind of honey sweetness !” 

Stella heard the whisper, as perhaps it was in- 
tended that she should. If it were, it had the ef- 
fect desired, for she fell back at once, pale as 
death, her eyes dark with tears which yet must 
perforce remain unshed. Impulsively she held 
out her hand to Randolph Mackenzie, and turned 
her shoulder to Val Cowley. Poor Randolph! 
All things considered, it was rather hard on him 
to make him merely the shield and buckler against 
another, to smile on him by way of emphasizing 
a frown. 

Soon after this, Ethel said again that she was 
tired. Her indolent Indian habits clung to her, 
and she found walking for her health, as she had 
been ordered to do, one of the most disagreeable 
facts of her life. Hence she was always sitting 
down under the undeniable pretext of being tired, 
which thus made the pliant and the folding foot- 
stool, the shawl, the big umbrella, and the bear- 
ers of these same, necessary parts of her equipage. 
To-day it was Randolph who carried the greater 
part of her things, while Mr. Branscombe was her 
knight in courtly attendance. Val Cowley, strange 
to say, was left free, intrusted with no particular 
function; and Stella, whose place with her fa- 
ther was taken by Hortensia, and whose sister- 
hood with Ethel had become a little slack, was as 
désceuvrée as the Admirable Crichton. Mr. Brans- 
combe, standing in an elegant attitude near Mrs. 
White, with a fine mingling of protection and def- 
erence in his pose—like a lord in waiting doing 
his devoir to the queen—gave the big white um- 
brella, which was heavy, to Randolph Mackenzie 
to hold, while he himself, still having Hortensia 
on his arm, held over her the light parasol which 
cost him no effort. Then looking at his daugh- 
ter with a smile which he passed on with a pecul- 
iar look to Valentine Cowley, he said, in dulcet 
tones of very positive command: 

“T wish you two young people would take a 
brisk walk together. You have come here for 
your health, my dear Stella. This is not doing 
justice to your very admirable physician, nor to 
yourself, nor to me. Mr. Cowley, may I again 
delegate my duties? Will you kindly escort my 
daughter in a swift and health-giving walk across 
the sands ?” 

“ With pleasure,” said Val, eagerly. 

“No, papa,” said Stella, reluctantly. 

“Oh, Stella, don’t object so much!” again re- 
monstrated Hortensia, in her low, reproving, and 
clearly heard tones. 

“T do not want to walk,” said Stella, not heed- 
ing Hortensia, standing this time fairly at bay. 

“It is my wish, my dear child,” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, with a singular smile. ‘Mr. Cowley will 
accompany you.” 


“Shall I go too, Miss Stella ?” asked Randolph, 
oblivious of the duty to which he had been told 
off, and only anxious to help his dear Star, whose 
pained and harassed look cut him to the heart. 

“Yes,” said Stella, as impulsively as she had 
offered him her hand, “do you come too, Ran- 
dolph.” 

“ My dear, good, obtuse young friend,” said Mr. 
Branscombe, with playful impertinence; ‘and 
this fair lady’s umbrella? No; stay where you 
are, Mr. Randolph ; and do you, my dear Mr. Cow- 
ley, go as my child’s guardian against the scaly 
monsters of the deep. And now, my dear Stella, 
no more opposition, I beg. Take the walk pre- 
scribed for you by circumstances and common- 
sense—the walk which is the raison d’étre of your 
being here at all.” 

“Come, Miss Branscombe, it will do you good,” 
said Val. 

And Stella, feeling herself indeed surrounded 
by the tide, but not with Val Cowley this time as 
her savior, suddenly withdrew her opposition, and 
yielded to the pressure put on her. She said 
nothing; she simply stiffened her slender neck, 
as her manner was when she felt obstinate and 
was displeased, and set off without a word on what 
she knew would be one of the most important 
crises of her life. She gave one glance of min- 
gled entreaty and despair to Randolph as she 
turned away; but if she could not help herself, 
neither could he. The Philistines were upon her, 
and she must go through her trial to the end. 

Val had had a long talk that morning with Mr. 
Branscombe, which had finally settled.the prelim- 
inaries of things. He was authorized by the fa- 
ther to propose to the daughter, and he was as- 
sured that she would consent—if not now, then 
hereafter. It went against him to feel that per- 
haps by this Mr. Branscombe meant a little pa- 
rental coercion ; but he was in for it now, and tired 
of indecision. 

Scarcely knowing whether he most loved the girl 
he wanted to win, or most hated her who would 
not be won; wanting to see clearly the thing as it 
was, and to put an end to doubt or to begin his 
happiness; supported by Mr: Branscombe; en- 
couraged by Augusta ; helped by his young man’s 
vanity, and spurred on by his jealousy of the past, 
he made Stella that offer which had so long hung 
fire, and which it was Mr. Branscombe’s intention 
she should accept. 

And when he had made it, Stella said “No,” 
out there in the sunlight, clearly, loudly, unmis- 
takably. The birds heard it as they flew over- 
head; the wind carried it to the sea, and the sea 
echoed it back to the land. It was to Val as if 
all nature knew and scoffed at his discomfiture, 
as if a brazen wall had suddenly built itself up 
between him and her, between him and the sun, 
between him and all the happiness and honor of 
life. 

“No,” she said, firmly, under pressure and 
brought to bay as she was, “I do not love you, 
Mr. Cowley, and I never could love you; and I 
will never marry you—never! never!” 

“Oh,” said Val, cruelly; “I see you still love 
that fellow Cyril, who flirted with Mrs. White till 
he compromised his own name and hers! Miss 
Branscombe, I should have thought you had had 
more pride than this.” 

Stella turned on him as an Amazon might have 
turned on a curled and scented Corinthian. How 
her eyes flashed and the rose leaf of her cheeks 
deepened to flaming crimson, to blood-red fire ! 

“Do not you dare to speak of Mr. Ponsonby 
like that!” she cried, with more passion than he 
thought she possessed. “It is no affair of yours 
whether I still love him or not, or what he may 
have done in India. I am his friend now, as I al- 
ways was, and neither you nor any one else shall 
speak against him in my presence : that is not the 
way to make me your friend, Mr. Cowley.” 

To which said Val, with less chivalrousness than 
pride and temper, with less manly dignity than 
boyish pique : 

“T do not care for the friendship of a girl who 
can still love a man who no longer loves her.” 

So there went the whole house of cards, and 
Stella’s soul was still to be made after Mr. Val- 
entine Cowley’s plan, and her hand was yet to be 
won in that matrimonial market where her father 
had so openly placed her. 

That evening Ethel White wrote a long letter 
to Cyril Ponsonby. She was one of those women 
who spend half their lives in writing long letters 
to young men. It was her sole occupation after 
she had read the gossip columns in the weekly 
papers and the police reports in the daily jour- 
nals. The end of the letter ran thus: 


“Your old flame Stella Branscombe and her 
father are here; so are a certain Mr. Valentine 
Cowley, who is her adorer, and Miss Hortensia 
Lyon, who is his—I mean Mr. Branscombe’s. I 
don’t know how far things have gone with these 
last, but they have certainly gone some distance 
on that way of matrimony which some one call- 
ed the grave of love. Old Branscombe makes a 
perfect fool of the little girl, and she returns the 
compliment by making a perfect fool of him. Mr. 
Cowley is very assiduous in his attention to Miss 
Stella, but she fights shy of him on every occa- 
sion. It is evidently a case of the father’s will 
and the girl’s dislike. She is a sweet dear crea- 
ture, and I love her like my sister; and I confess 
Ipity her. I wish that she would marry Mr. Cow- 
ley, or a certain big, blundering, but very good- 
hearted Mr. Randolph Mackenzie, who worships 
her down to the ground. She has trouble before 
her else. Her father is an old horror; and as 
for her future mother-in-law, I should like to see 
her well shaken. Now write me a long letter of 
Station news in return for my budget, and tell 
me how you and that little Letty Jones are going 
on. I think Miss Letty touched you? Remem- 
ber me always as your sincere friend and sympa- 
thizing confidante, Erne. WHITE.” 


“T wonder if I have done that litile toad Stella 


a good turn by telling Cyril Ponsonby all this?” 
said Ethel to herself, when she had finished her 
letter. ‘She is a proud, cross, cold little wretch, 
but I should like to see her out of her scrape, if 
only to spite that awful old father of hers. I 
wonder if Cyril likes her still? If he does, he 
ought to come home at once and take Miss Stella 
to himself, like that flying man who rescued the 
girl on the rock from the monster. Heigh ho! 
He would make a very nice lover—at least I 
should think so,” she added, with an odd little 
sigh. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
CAUGHT AT THE REBOUND. 


“Goop-By, Mr, Branscombe. I am off by the 
evening train.” 

Valentine tried to speak with the masterly ease 
of indifference. He succeeded only in speaking 
with the ill-concealed wrath of offended love, the 
savage nonchalance of wounded pride, and the 
brusqueness of a decidedly unheroic fit of ill tem- 
per. What a fool he had been, he thought, bit- 
terly. What made him tempt Providence as he 
had done, and put himself in the humiliating po- 
sition of a rejected lover, when he ought to have 
seen and known beforehand that Stella would not 
marry him? She had been frank enough in her 
declared aversion for him. He could not blame 
her for coquetry, or say that she had given a fel- 
low false hopes. Why, then, had he not accept- 
ed her lead rather than her father’s false flourish 
of support and Augusta Latrobe’s perfectly use- 
less advocacy? It had been his own fault all 
through, but that did not make it the better to 
bear. On the contrary, it made it the worse. For 
he could not shelter himself behind that friendly 
plea of bad calculators and worse actors, and say 
with a flourish, ignoring Providence, “ Just my 
luck!’ For just my luck had been his own will- 
ful conduct, his vanity, and his folly; and he 
knew it. So now when he stood at the postern 
gate which led out from the fool’s paradise in 
which he had been blindly walking into the stern 
reality of facts as they were, he had no help for 
it but to pass through, railing at fool’s paradise 
in general as he stumbled over the bad plans of 
the real thing. Wherefore he gathered up his 
forces and said “Good-by” to Mr. Branscombe 
with affected unconcern, his departure confess- 
ing his discomfiture. 

“A farewell ?—going by this evening’s train ? 
Indeed! Your leaving us in the midst of our 
pleasant villeggiatura is as sudden as it is griev- 
ous,” said Finery Fred, gravely. 

He looked from Valentine, flushed, affectedly 
débonnaire, secretly angry, outwardly polite, in- 
wardly chafing that he could not show the irri- 
tation and temper which he felt to Stella, who, 
now that she had finally taken her stand and 
shaken off this exotic incubus, was just the least 
bit in the world frightened at that dear papa 
of hers—yet frightened only on the surface of 
things; resolute enough at the core. 

“Tmust go; I—I—” stammered Val, who had 
forgotten to make up an excuse, and who was not 
good at sudden reasons delivered point-blank out 
of the vague. 

“You have received letters of business ?—a 
telegram from the mater ?—your father is dan- 
gerously ill?” said Mr. Branscombe, with a dis- 
agreeable smile. “I see, Mr. Cowley ; the old cha- 
pelet of excuses to mask an inclination which we 
do not wish to confess.” 

* No inclination, sir—necessity,”’ said Valentine. 

“Stella, my child, will you not ask Mr. Cowley 
to remain yet a little while longer as our honored 
guest ?” said Mr. Branscombe, with a sweet man- 
ner and a severe face. 

By-the-way, Valentine Cowley paid his own ho- 
tel bills, but it sounded well to call him their 
guest; and Mr. Branscombe was a man whose po- 
etic fancy was at all times grandly superior to 
the fettering contraction of literalness. 

“Mr. Cowley knows best what he ought to do,” 
said Stella, with a moral hardihood which sur- 
prised herself, personally quaking, as she was, 
with fear of her father’s certain displeasure when 
she should be alone with him, and he should have 
learned all. 

“Thanks for the rebuke, my child,” Mr. Brans- 
combe answered, with another of his most strik- 
ing and therefore most disagreeable smiles—“ a 
rebuke somewhat sharply administered, but su- 
premely just. Precious balms from the hand of 
a child breaking a father’s head, but purifying 
his heart and directing his conduct. Thank you, 
my love!” 

“T did not mean that, papa,” said Stella, ear- 
nestly. : 
“No?” He smiled again, this time with an al- 
most pathetic magnanimity. “Then you did what 
you would not. By accident you made yourself 
the guiding angel to your father, the lost way- 
farer. By accident or design, I equally thank 
you, my daughter,” 

“ At all events I must go,” said Val, whose ill- 
humor did not reach the length of liking to hear 
Stella virtually bullied while apparently commend- 
ed, and who at this moment hated old Finery Fred 
almost past bearing. 

“T am sorry,” said Mr. Branscombe, with dig- 
nity. 

“Why don’t you ask him to stay, Stella, when 
your father tells you?” said Hortensia, in that 
low voice of hers which sounded so dulcet, so 
modest, and which was so audible. 

“ Because my daughter has not the sweet sub- 
mission of her little friend,” said Mr. Branscombe, 
answering for the girl. ‘ Because she thinks her 
judgment superior to her father’s, and prefers the 
green fruit of unripeness to the golden grain of 
experience ; that is why, my dear Miss Hortensia 
Lyon, and I wish it were otherwise.” 

“T do not wish Miss Branscombe to ask me to 
stay, if it is against her real wish,” said Val, gal- 
lantly effacing his disappointment. 
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“ A dutiful child should have but one wish, and 
that her father’s,” said Finery Fred, with unction. 
“Sometimes that is impossible,’’ said Stella. 

“ As now ?” her father asked, with meaning. 

Val turned a flushed face and a pair of dark- 
ened eyes toward the girl; Mr. Branscombe put 
on his pince-nez and looked at her seriously; Hor- 
tensia plucked at her sleeve, and in her audible 
way again whispered, “‘ Do as your father wishes, 
Stella: it is too dreadful to see how disobedient 
you are.” 

Augusta, who as yet had not taken any part in 
this discussion, whereof the mystery was so un- 
concealed and the secret so open, who had sat a 
little apart watching the whole play, but aside 
from it all, now forced Stella to look at her by 
the magnetic attraction of her eyes, the power of 
her will, the electric vitality of her thought. 

“Yield! accept Valentine Cowley as your hus- 
band, else worse will befall you,” said Augusta’s 
eyes. ‘You are surrounded by the tide ; let him 
carry you from danger to safety.” 

It was to Stella as if she heard these words, 
as if they were said as distinctly by Augusta’s 
face as they would have been by her voice. For 
the moment she felt as if she had been carried 
away in the whirl of a torrent. Would she do 
well to obey her beloved father’s will, and follow 
her wise dear friend’s advice? or was it better 
to stand by her barren fidelity to the past, and 
let the present go by the board? Would it be 
well to escape from home pain and personal hu- 
miliation by this, to her way of thinking, dis- 
honorable and unblessed marriage with Valen- 
tine Cowley? or was it better that she should 
bear the domestic cross of her father’s displea- 
sure in patience and in constancy, retaining as 
the inalienable treasure of her life the right to 
love without sin to the end of her days the only 
man whom she ever could love ? 

This moral indecision lasted but for an in- 
stant. Then came back the clear, swift, strong 
perception of her highest duty, her noble self-re- 
8 


“No,” she said, firmly, but with a soft voice, 
and eyes more sad than defiant—still, for all that 
sadness, it was firmness in which vibrated not 
the faintest echo of weak self-surrender—*“ I can 
not and will not ask Mr. Cowley to stay.” 

All was now told, all known, all confessed. 
Her way of escape was shut off by her own hand, 
and henceforth she must bear the pain which she 
would not renounce when she could. She had 
chosen her part ; and only her own conscience— 
and Randolph Mackenzie—said that she had 
done well, and that it would have been base had 
she done otherwise. 

So poor, rejected, disappointed Val left by the 
evening mail, as he said, and finally and forever 
that prettily built castle in Spain vanished into 
smoke, leaving a very unpleasant residuum of 
ashes behind. 

“You have disappointed me; you have anger- 
ed me; you have grievously and wantonly offend- 
ed me. I consider myself humiliated and insult- 
ed, and I shall find forgiveness a difficult virtue 
to exercise on behalf of a perverse and ungrate- 
ful child, such as you have proved yourself to be.” 

Mr. Branscombe opened his conversation with 
Stella in the evening, later, after Valentine had 
left, and when Augusta and Hortensia had gone 
to bed, with this exordium majestically delivered 
and very sincerely felt. 

“Papa, what would you have had me to do?” 
cried Stella, her courage drowned in despair at 
this litany of reproaches from her father, once so 
blindly worshipped, and still so fondly loved, if 
not so wholly believed in as before. 

“T would have had you wise, modest, and obe- 
dient,” he answered, fixing his eyes on her with 
a frown. “I would have had you accept Mr. 
Valentine Cowley’s exceedingly desirable propos- 
als, and marry the man of your father’s choice.” 

“ Without loving him, papa ?” 

“Without rubbishing sentiment, without self- 
ish consideration, without unmaidenly proclivi- 
ties, and without the rootless fancy of your own 
silly imagination,” he answered, angrily. “ Had 
you been the Stella of old days, the Stella of my 
hope, you would have trusted your happiness, like 
your mind, your will, your heart, your head, your 
love, to me; you would have let me regulate your 
life as the best architect of your fortune, and you 
would have found good what I had done. Who 
so a guide for his child as a loving father, 
with experience and a mind to comprehend life 
all round? I know you, and I know that exceed- 
ingly excellent young man. It was the marriage 
of all others most suitable, most desirable. I 
planned and arranged for it, and you have willful- 
ly disappointed and, I may say, deceived me.” 

“No, papa, I never deceived you,” interpolated 
Stella. 

“You are no longer my Stella,” continued Mr. 
Branscombe, not heeding her. “You are to me 
as a changeling, and henceforth you must live as 
an exile from those deepest recesses of my heart 
where hitherto you have had your home.” 

“ Papa, do not say that!” cried Stella, covering 
her face. 

“ You have elected, and you must take the con- 
sequences,” he answered, coldly. 

“ But why do you want me to marry at all? 
Why do you want it ?” then said the girl, suddenly 
looking up with a curiously scared expression. 
What did she think? What suspect? What 
foresee? “Only a short time ago you would not 
hear of it, and now—why do you want to force 
me? I love Cyril Ponsonby,” she went on to say, 
in a strange, reckless way, “and I do not care 
in the least for Mr. Cowley. Yet you made me 
break with the one, and now you want me to take 
the other. I can not understand it at all, nor why 
you should be.so angry with me because I have 
not accepted a man I do not care for, when”— 
she stopped herself in time. It was not neces- 
sary to repeat her confession of faith within so 
shortatime. . 

“T loved you too well to give you to that very 


ordinary young boor Mr. Cyril Ponsonby,” cried 
Mr. Branscombe; “and it was because I loved 
you that I wished you to marry Mr. Cowley, in ev- 
ery way your equal and fit mate. Was that such 
a difficult problem to you, Stella ?” 

“But I do not want to marry any one,” said 
Stella. 

“ And I wish that you should marry some one, 
and soon,” said her father, sternly. 

She looked at him with her large eyes, dark 
and frightened. ; 

“ Papa,” she said, slowly, “do you want to get 
rid of me?” 

“T wish you to marry, and to marry well,” he 
repeated, evasively. 

She burst into a passion of tears. 

“Oh, this is too much !” she said, in her bitter 
anguish of despair. ‘You took me from Cyril 
to be your comfort and companion, and now you 
want me to leave you! You have broken my 
heart twice over, papa—I who have only loved 
you better than myself; better, too, than Cyril.” 

“Cyril! Cyril!” said Mr. Branscombe, now 


’ thoroughly roused, and forgetting even to pose. 


“ Hear me, Stella. I command you never to re- 
peat that name in my presence again. You de- 
graded yourself by your love for that young man 
in the beginning; you degrade yourself doubly 
by what I suppose you would call your constancy 
now. Let this end. You have chosen, and [ 
will say dared, to reject the choice which I had 
made for you. So be it. You will have to learn 
the mistake that you have so willfully made. But 
I will not have a daughter of mine openly profess 
her love for a man who has definitely cast her off 
as this Ponsonby has cast off you. Foolish, ob- 
stinate, undutiful you may be and are; but im- 
modest, by heavens, no! That is more than I 
can bear. Do you think that precious little vir- 
ginal angel, Hortensia Lyon, would act as you 
act? Take counsel by her sweet example, and 
let it lead you to the higher levels of repentance, 
and the refined paths of maiden modesty.” 

And with this Mr. Branscombe took up his 
chamber candlestick and went off to his own 
room—one of the rare times in his life when he 
was absolutely in earnest, if by no means beauti- 
ful or poetic. 

Meanwhile Stella sat in the deserted sitting- 
room, stunned and terrified, feeling as if the very 
earth had given way, and that the solid things of 
life had become floating and insecure, as if all 
happiness had died forever, and that her father 
was sitting on the tomb where her still living 
love lay buried, and the only person at the back 
of her, consciousness of whose approval she was 
sure, was her good friend Randolph — brother 
Randolph, brother now more than ever. 

Valentine, humiliated and sore, but too pure 
and honest a gentleman to seek in dissipation re- 
lief from pain, yet unable to live among the bro- 
ken fi ents of his shattered hopes and muti- 
lated pride, started off to Highwood to the Pen- 
nefathers. There at least he would have “ fun” 
and such distraction as this included, There hé 
could not be poetical nor moody, nor aught but 
“jolly” and “all there,” as they said. And Gip 
was a good girl, and thoroughly healthy-minded. 
And then came the question, which he did not see 
was prompted by his wounded pride: “ Was it all 
sincere? Did I not fancy myself more in love than 
Ireally was? Was Stella Branscombe so supreme 
as I thought her? Did I not exaggerate my own 
feelings, spurred on by her coldness rather than 
by any living passion in myself? Was it not 
rather the desire to distance a rival memory than 
spontaneous love on my own part, and am I not 
on the whole well out of it ?” 

He asked himself these questions honestly and 
clearly, and he answered them as honestly, as he 
thought. Yes, he was well out of it. But if he 
were, he had a singularly harassed look for a 
man just escaped from a danger; and any one 
would have said that, instead of escape, he had had 
a fall, and a heavy one. And this indeed all the 
Sherrardine people did say, each in his own man- 
ner, as they received him with an effusiveness of 
welcome which made him feel like the Prodigal 
Son restored to his own and regaled with the fat- 
test of the fattest calves in the stalls. They fair- 
ly raved at him for his queer looks, and suggested 
all kinds of absurd explanations of the same. 
Gip, and she by a rare accession of wit, an almost 
intuitive perception of thin ice, strangely foreign 
to her general nature, said nothing. But per- 
haps she noted more than the others; certainly 
she guessed nearer to the truth. 

Once only did she touch the secret sore, and 
then with the lightest, kindest, deftest fingers in 
the world. As she and Val were strolling over 
the lawn that evening after dinner she leaned her 
face up to his, and said, in a voice softer than 
hers in general, and that slightly humbled in spite 
of herself : 

“Val, you have come here out of tune, old 
man ; but remember, you have come among chaps 
who really love you, without humbug or palaver. 
So you just paddle your own canoe in’ your own 
way till you are all square again, No one shall 
bother you, and I'll take care that no one shall 
chaff you, and will never ask what it is.” 

The genuine kindness, the substantial delivery, 
of this queer, rough speech overcame Val. 

“Come with me into the shrubbery, out of 
sight of the windows, Gip,” he said, his voice, too, 
slightly trembling, and his manner a strange mix- 
ture of headlong excitement and almost ferocious 
melancholy. Whatever is amiss with me you 
can cure, and you only.” 

Whereupon they plunged into the dark depths 
of the shrubbery, and there words were said which 
left Gip radiant as a sunbeam, and Val like a 
thunder-cloud traversed by unwholesome light- 
ning. They were words spoken once for all, and 
words which would be stuck to; and if the mo- 
ther at home, in that stately place in Warwick- 
shire, did not like them, so much the worse for 
her. But that would not affect the position of 
her future daughter-in-law. The rejected heart 


had been caught at the rebound, and Georgie 
Pennefather held the prize. 

“‘Something has gone wrong,” she said to her 
sister, when she told her the news at night ; “but, 
Patrick, I will never, never, never ask what it is. 
I am engaged to him now. I am far too jolly to 
whine about old scores.” 

“Right you are, George,” said Pip, between 
laughing and crying, kissing and sobbing ; “ but 
oh, mercy me! whatever shall I do without you ? 
Oh, George, I shall go dead when you have gone! 
Val will have to marry me too.” 

“You'll get a Val of your own, Patrick, and 
then you'll not mind,” said Gip, soothingly ; but 
the fracture was too patent, and the two Doves 
sobbed and kissed each other in earnest, Gip’s 
long-desired engagement to that dear old chap, 
that nice old man, Val Cowley, having, strange to 
say, its drawbacks. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 


A REVOLUTION is impending in France—that 
country which has seen so many of them. For 
the moment this relates only to the shape of cor- 
sages. Hitherto the fronts of dress bodies have 
always been cut the straight way of the stuff ; now 
they are cut on the bias, which permits the materi- 
al to stretch better over the bust, and prevents it 
from wrinkling. This detail, which is only appar- 
ent to dressmakers, is nevertheless of considerable 
importance, as it gives a slenderer effect to the 
waist. 

It may be useful to speak of the present fash- 
ion of riding-habits. For riding on horseback, la- 
dies wear a skirt of the same length in front and 
behind, and very narrow, since it only measures a 
yard and three-quarters around the bottom, and 
is entirely plain at the belt. There is not a single 
pleat in it, but only darts on the hips, like those 
used on waists, in order to mould the skirt closely 
to the form. As to the waists worn with habits, 
they are rather. long and entirely plain basques, 
without any trimming whatever, the back alone 
being arranged in small fan pleats. With this 
is always worn a standing collar and cuffs of 
fine linen, a Surah neck-tie, and a tall hat with 
dark blue veil. 

We have not yet arrived at linen dresses. We 
will say, however, that in the season these will be 
worn with no other wrapping than small shoulder 
capes of the same material, closely adjusted to 
the figure by means of darts, and trimmed with 
needle-work bands or embroidered linen to match 
the trimming of the dress. These little capes, 
which take the place of mantles, will also be worn 
with summer woollen goods, principally by young 
girls and youthful married women, and exclusive- 
ly by slender persons. 

The favorite color of the summer will be sap- 
phire blue—a metallic blue, not too vivid, and 
slightly tinged with gray. But if fashion favors 
one color, it is not, as formerly, to the exclusion 
of any; Bordeaux, faisin, mastic, cuir, écru, and 
myrtle green, all will be in vogue. We have not 
wearied of the alliance of plain with figured goods, 
which proves an inexhaustible mine of striking 
effects and new combinations. Above all, wool 
is combined with silk, especially Surah, in plaids 
formed by shaded stripes about two-thirds of an 
inch wide, and graded from the lightest to the 
darkest shade of a color; and also in Algerian 
or bayadere stripes, the first being composed of 
stripes running together, of unequal width and 
of several colors, but so artistically combined and 
softened by each other as to produce a sober ef- 
fect, although warm in tone. The East has found 
excellent pupils in our French manufacturers, who 
are on the way to possess themselves of its se- 
crets, and its influence is perceptible in all branch- 
es of industry, as well in furnishing goods as in 
dress fabrics. Printed linens are shown in Chi- 
nese, and above all in Japanese, designs, the ori- 
ginality of which is fascinating to our Old World, 
always in search of amusement. 

Plain fabrics are also trimmed with small check- 
ered stuffs to match; for instance, a seal brown 
dress will be trimmed with seal brown and old 
gold check. It is the same with all combina- 
tions, the most stylish being those which are the 
least showy. In the bewildering confusion of 
colors, stripes, printed or brocaded flowers, and 
gold and bead embroideries which compose the 
existing toilette, there exists one means of dis- 
tinction which will subsist, precisely because it is 
not within the reach of all purses, or even attain- 
able by all tastes; this consists in matching all 
the articles of the entire toilette so as to form a 
harmonious whole; from the stockings to the 
bonnet and parasol, all must be in accord, and 
consequently it is necessary to have as many 
stockings, shoes, parasols, and bonnets as one has 
dresses. Many ladies—I pity them sincerely— 
change their dress five times a day, spending at 
least an hour and a half each time; in compari- 
son with their destiny, one would envy the galley- 
slaves. 

There are innumerable kinds of stockings, 
from the plain cotton stocking, cross-barred with 
different colors, to those of black silk embroider- 
ed and trimmed with gold. It is also impossible 
to enumerate the various styles of parasols. One 
sees them of every kind, from the large country 
sun-umbrella of printed cretonne or. red cotton to 
those of silk embroidered with gold or jet beads, 
or with a large hand-painted or embroidered bou- 
quet of flowers flung carelessly on one side. Let 
us add that plain parasols are fully accepted by 
fashion, and carried. 

Laces have.gained great importance. Cream 
laces are less used than they were last season. 
The large houses that set the fashions in lingerie 
are returning to white lace with a bluish tinge for 
cravat bows and fichus. Many white laces are 
embroidered with fine imitation white beads, and 
also with gold, silver, and colored silks. Soft 


Spanish lace or blonde is used for dresses and 
mantles ; and for large scarfs, colored laces, mas- 
tic, écru, or ivory, mixed with pink or blue silk, 
are manufactured for the trimming of full-dress 
toilettes for watering-places and country houses. 
Elegant mitts are made of bands of English point 
sewed together, and finished at the top and across 
the wrist with narrow black velvet ribbon. 

Here is a spring toilette of the latest style: 
Round skirt of satin merveilleux, of a medium 
shade of sapphire blue, skirt pleated all around, 
the pleats being four-fifths of an inch wide, and 
trimmed on the bottom with a thick ruche of the 
same material lined with écru satin, and arranged 
in such a way as to show the lining at regular in- 
tervals, The long basque, made to cling closely 
to the hips by means of darts, was made of bro- 
caded silk, with sapphire blue ground and écru 
flowers. A scarf of sapphire blue satin merveil- 
leux, laid in three or four folds, concealed the low- 
er part of the basque, and was fastened behind se 
as to form bouffant cascades, falling to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. A sash ten inches wide, of écru 
satin, passed around the waist and was tied be- 
hind, the ends mixing with the drapery of the 
scarf. This is a typical costume, from one of the 
first houses of Paris, which will be repeated in a 
hundred different styles. 

Another stylish toilette from the same house 
was made entirely of iron gray Surah; the skirt, 
basque, and scarf were all of the same stuff, ex- 
cept the broad sash, which was of satin, of the 
same shade, finished on the ends with black fringe. 
On the bottom of the skirt a very thick flounce 
of caroubier red satin alone relieved the sombre 
aspect of the dress, and took from its half-mourn- 
ing character. The whole effect was extremely 
stylish, and, as the Parisians say, it was not such 
a dress as would be seen on every one. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tonawanva.—A large round shirred collar of mull 
with your lace gathered all around it will be pretty, or 
else a small fichu of the slender shape that is turned 
over at the top and has a small gore set in the back. 
Shirred mull cuffs turned up on the outside of the 
sleeves, with the lace edging the upper part, that is, to- 
ward the elbow, will also be stylish. You might yel- 
low the lace slightly by a coffee wash. The silk hand- 
kerchiefs are nice for the stréet in the morning, and 
are also worn in the house with linen collars. 

Emi.y.—We do not give addresses in this column. 
You will find those you wish among our advertise- 
ments. 

M. L. C.—The dark gray cloth is momie-cloth, and 
comes in squares ready-made with border and fringe 
woven in. It will be quite suitable for your centre 
table, or else you might have dark green or red double- 
faced Canton flannel, bordered with old gold, or olive 
piped with pale blue. The narrow table scarfs are for 
small bric-d-brac tables, and hang down at each end of 
the table instead of in front or behind it. Any of the 
fancy stores will advise you about stamping your 
cloth for appliqué-work. 

Aspuope..—You will get useful hints about house 
furnishing in late numbers of the Bazar, especially in 
No. 12, of Vol. XIV. Small irregular designs are pre- 
ferred for carpets; the.coloring is subdued except in 
the borders, which may be very gay. For your “ mod- 
est” house, English body Brussels carpet might be 
chosen for the best room, with ingrains for chambers; 
have a hard-wood floor for the dining-room, and a 
centre rug. Scrim curtains, as plain or as elaborate as 
you like, are suitable for all your windows, 

DexssMaKER.—All the details of the box-pleated 
shooting-jackets were given in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIV. 

M. J. E.—Read about capes in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIV. Pleated lace in rows is the 
trimming most used. 

Susan.—You will want a flowing demi-trained skirt 
for your India muslin, and that must hang full from 
the belt, therefore it can not be buttoned on. Make 
the dress with a shirred waist open square at the neck, 
shirred sleeves, with puffs and some of the new d’Au- 
rillac lace for trimming. Put also a great deal of 
shirring across the entire front and sides, with shells 
and jabots of the lace, and a sash of white satin mer- 
veilleux, or else of the lace sewed together on the 
straight edges. Any of the gay striped wool and silk 
mixtures, or else the gay twilled silks or the Louisines, 
will be better than brocaded bunting for combining 
with your black silk. Do not buy a second black silk ; 
get a satin Surah instead, either black, dark green, or 
the old-fashioned drab shade known as ashes-of-roses. 
A tan-colored bunting, Cheviot, or summer flannel will 
be pretty for your travelling dress in May or June. 
The buttonless kid gloves, and the same shapes in 
lisle-thread, with mitts also, will be worn in the sum- 
mer. 

C. 8, 8. R.—You should wear braces that will hold 
your shoulders back. 

Mrs. 8. H. F.—The first figure illustrated in Bazar 
No. 12, Vol. XIV., will show you how to combine 
cashmere and silk, 

Ienorance.—By wearing lengthwise stripes and 
dresses with very little drapery and slightly trimmed, 
you will lessen your apparent size. For the black 
dresses you mention you will find good hints in Bazar 
No. 12, Vol. XIV. A mantle with square sleeves, made 
of camel’s-hair, and trimmed with mourning fringe, 
will be suitable for you. 

M. T. S.—A cut paper pattern of the English Riding- 
Habit is published by Harper & Brothers. 

Lvey.—Diluted alcohol applied to the scalp by a soft 
brush will remove dandruff. 

Miss A. D.—Any of the fancy stores advertising in 
the Bazar will supply you with monograms for em- 
broidery. 

O. S8.—Cream white wool cloth, heavily repped or 
twilled, will be suitable for your baby’s cloak. It 
should be a long sacque, with cardinal capes, and may 
be trimmed with Russian lace or with embroidery. 

Prrp.extry.—Get striped velvet and satin at $1 50a 
yard to combine with your poplin. The basques sep- 
arate from the dress are very plain and round, and the 
panels are flat and long enough to reach to the bottom 
of the skirt, or to the trimming. ‘They are generally 
trimmed across the bottom with fringe. 

Coo.ness.—The satin-striped grenadines will be ap- 
propriate for a basque for your silk dress. Cut it 
square in the neck, and trim with two rows of Spanish 
lace gathered very full. The sleeves need not be lined, 
and will reach only to the elbow, where double frille 
of lace finish them, 
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Fig. 1.—Suit ror Boy Frou Fig. 2.—Cueviot Surt.—Ccr Part- Fig. 8.—Satm pve Lyon Visits. Fig. 4.—VicoGne Figs. 5 and 6.—Dress ror Girt From 4 To 9 Fig. 7.—Brice Fig. 8.—Piaww Sirk Dress.—FRonr. Fig. 9.—Snort Mantte anp Trrwmep Sxret.—Front. Fig. 10.—Dress ror Girt Fig. 11.—Satin Mervenievx Fig. 12.—Bricr Dress.—Fronr. Fig. 13.—Scran 
2 to 8 YEARS OLD. TERN, No. 3073; BasQuk AND For pattern and description*® MANTLE. Years oLtp.—Front anp Back.—Cut Par- Dress [For Back, see Page 277.] [For Back, see Page 277.])—Ccr Parttery, No. 3074; FRoM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. Visite. [For Back, see Page 277.] Dress. 
For description see Over-Sgirt, 20 Cents EACH. Bee pat “9 For description see TERN, No. 3072; Price 25 Cents. For description For pattern and description see Sapple- ManrLe, 20 Cents; Srirt, 25 Cents. For description see For pattern and description see For description see For description 
Supplement. For description see Supplement. = Supplement, For description see Supplement. see Supplement. ment, No. VII, Pige 56-68, For description see Supplement. Supplement. Supplement, No. X., Figs. 73-76. Supplement. see Supplement. 
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WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


or “Granpmotuer'’s Monry,” ‘Poor Hu- 
manity,” “* CowaRD CONSOLENOE,” ETO, 


AvuTHOR 


“Les femmes sont si étranges.”—PaILLERon. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE MAIDEN AUNTS. 


Ciara DarrELL was no longer an inmate of 
the hotel on the Embankment, we may say at 
once. Always quick to act, in the interim be- 
tween her father’s last leave-taking and his re- 
turn she had taken French leave herself, instead 
of that time to consider which he had kindly of- 
fered her. She was afraid that in her father’s 
estimation she would forever remain a heartless 
and ungrateful child, but in a few words, hastily 
written in pencil, she had attempted to explain, 
and this note of. explanation she had left in an 
envelope upon the table of the sitting-room. It 
had become necessary to make up her mind in 
five minutes, and she had done so. The cruel, 
hateful past was suddenly very close upon her, 
and she must succumb at once, or at all hazards 
escape from it. The letter ran thus: 


“My poor pEaR Dap,—I grieve to think what 
you will think of me. But I can not stop an in- 
stant longer—I dare not. From the window of 
our room I have seen approaching those who 
shadowed all my youth, and whose want of sym- 
pathy and love for me would assuredly bring 
about again all the old mistakes. I escape from 
them, for your sake as well as for my own. 
They are in London, not in Derbyshire, and I am 
desperately afraid of them. Of my own free 
will I will meet them no more. Good-by. For- 
give and forget Your loving daughter, 

“Ciara DarRRELL. 

“P.S.—I shall never, never marry without your 

free consent. I do not go away to him.” 


When Colonel Darrell had started for his walk 
on the Embankment, he had left his daughter to 
solve a great problem for herself, and she had 
seen him go in all good faith. There was no 
thought of flight from him till, looking sadly 
down upon the busy life without, the figures of 
her two aunts rose up like ghosts before her— 
two sour and Puritanic women with whose real 
devoutness there had always mingled a terrible 
want of consideration, of charity, of fair allow- 
ance for other mortals’ weakness, even other 
mortals’ faith, when it took a different degree of 
shape and tone from theirs—in a word, the Dar- 
rell pride in its most objectionable form—and 
the impulsive girl spread her wings and flew 
away from it. 

There was.only just time; they had come cau- 
tiously across the road from Queen Victoria 
Street, and, indeed, were planted at two separate 
lamp-posts in the middle of the road now, calmly 
vigilant, and taking grave precautions for their 
own protection from passing vehicles, by refusing 
to move until perfect safety could be absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Clara Darrell had seen them; the policeman 
endeavoring to convince them that they were not 
in danger of their lives had attracted her atten- 
tion first, and she sprang to her feet full of fear 
and animation. 

“They are in London, then. My father knew 
it, and it has all been arranged,” were her first 
thoughts; then she rang the bell and issued rap- 
idly her instructions to the servant who respond- 
ed to her summons. 

“Two ladies will inquire for the Colonel in a 
few minutes; please show them into the room 
and ask them to wait. Their brother, Colonel 
Darrell, will not be very long. If—if,” she said, 
more hesitatingly, “they should ask for me, I 
have gone out for a few moments.” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

Exit the servant, and then Clara Darrell dash- 
ed off her little note, with her watchful eyes on 
the two spinsters clinging to the bronze posts 
round the lamps in the middle of the road, and 
still terribly uncertain if it were safe to make a 
second start. 

And after her letter was written, and not with- 
out some bright tears falling, exit Clara Darrell 
into her own room, and out of her own room al- 
most immediately, equipped for walking. 

Aunts and niece each other on oppo- 
site sides of the way, but the aunts were very 
short-sighted, had carts and omnibuses on their 
minds, and Clara knew of their infirmities pretty 
well. 

It was these two ladies whom Colonel Darrell 
found in his private sitting-room instead of his 
daughter, and at whom he stared and almost 
frowned. Indeed, his general greeting was alto- 
gether remarkable for its discourtesy. 

“Why, what the devil brings you two here?” 
he exclaimed, after a glance round for his miss- 
ing child.. “I didn’t write for you to come—I 
didn’t want you—you would have seen me in 
plenty of time.” 

“Yes, Leonard,” said the elder sister, calm and 
unmoved at the excited outburst of her brother, 
“but we were anxious concerning you. We knew 
you would be very much alone in London, and 
Selina thought our companionship might be of 
service to you.” 

“And we could all three go down to Derby- 
shire so nicely together,” added the other sis- 
te 


r. 
. Colonel Darrell looked from one to the other, 
received a kiss from each of them in the exact 
centre of his forehead, and said, gruffly, 

“ How is Selina?” 

“ Pretty well, so far as her afflictions will al- 
low,” answered the elder sister; “not always as 


resigned as one should be to the calamities of 
life, but—pretty well.” 

“And you two?” 

Both answered at once in the same dry key, 
and precisely in the same words: 

“We are very well, thank you, Leonard—very 
well indeed.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” answered the Col- 
onel, absently, and looking round the room again 
a little nervously. ‘“ What did you say you came 
up for? Oh yes, I remember—to go down with 
me to Derbyshire; but I have not made up my 
mind to go down yet awhile.” 

“There is no occasion for haste,” was the re- 
ply of one sister. “Everything is just as you 
left it at Maversby, and Selina is at home.” 

“Thank you, Rebecca—yes—exactly. 
you seen Clara ?”’ asked he, suddenly. 

“Clara!” both exclaimed in one breath again. 
“Ts she—” 

“Yes, she is. Of course she is,” he said, in- 
terrupting them, after his old quick fashion of 
cutting short the remarks of other folks. ‘“ You 
didn’t think I was going to leave her to the 
world, and such a world, without an effort to 
get her back again? I had no quarrel with her, 
no grievance, like you women. I only knew how 
dear she was to me, and the only one left.” 

“Surely we are left to you, Leonard,” was 
Rebecca Darrell’s mild reproach. 

“Yes, and you haven’t left me long alone, have 
you? I wonder what made me tell you in my 
letter to what hotel I was going?” he said, 
thoughtfully and ungraciously ; “ you have spoil- 
ed everything—you have changed the whole busi- 
ness—you have goosed it, by God.” 

And on to his feet sprang the Colonel, and 
round the room he went with his old strides, a 
hasty, choleric man, with not much respect for 
his sisters’ feelings, and with a terrible certainty 
growing upon him that all his plans were crum- 
bling rapidly to dust. As he revolved round the 
table, with the cold gray eyes of his sisters fol- 
lowing him, he caught sight of the note, stopped, 
and made a snatch at it. 

“This will explain,” he said. 

He tore open the envelope, drew out the paper 
within it, and read the lines which Clara had 
scrawled. The Colonel’s face grew very troubled 
as he read. He was deeply wounded, deeply 
moved; for there were some wonderfully soft 
spots in this soldier’s heart, and the sisters watch- 
ed him more anxiously than their calm looks be- 
trayed. This was a crisis; how would it end for 
them? This man they loved, and were prepared 
to make many sacrifices for, in order to keep him 
from the temptations of the world; but they 
knew of his awful pride, his ungovernable tem- 
per, his deplorable self-conceit, as well as of the 
many virtues which as a Darrell, and a Derby- 
shire Darrell, he was bound to possess. He had 
his faults, poor Leonard! Probably every man 
had his faults ; it was just possible even that they 
were faulty in some minor points themselves. 
They could not remember when they had been ini 
the wrong, or had not acted for the right, even 
for the true and best, but then they were hardly 
justified in being their own judges in the matter. 
In all humility, certainly not. 

- The Colonel drew a chair before the fire, and 
sat down with the letter in his hands. 

“My dear Leonard,” began the elder sister, “if 
Clara—” 

“Silence, Martha, and read that,” he said. 

Reading that was something of a trouble on 
the spur of the moment, and with a gold-mount- 
ed pair of glasses to find, and open, and clean 
with a cambric handkerchief, and then drop on 
the carpet and pick up again; but the Colonel 
waited more patiently than might have been ex- 
pected. When his sister had read it, not with- 
out emotion either, although the thin lips were 
compressed very tightly to conceal it, he said, 
“ Give it to Rebecca” ; and Rebecca, also troubled 
with glasses of the same pattern to find and clean, 
received the letter, and eventually mastered the 
contents, 

“T found her,” said the Colonel, “and brought 
her here. We were thinking of a home together, 
we two, when you came and spoiled it all.” 

“You would not have been happy. There is 
no stability in Clara, poor child,” said Rebecca, 

“Poor child,” echoed Martha, “no.” 

“ And you have driven her away. Upon my 
soul, I feel to-day I hate the couple of you,” cried 
the Colonel. 

Rebecca and Martha Darrell raised their hands 
in protest, elevated their gray eyebrows, and ex- 
ch commiserating glances with each other, 
but they did not answer him. They remembered 
his temper of old days, and knew how much bet- 
ter it had always been to let the storm spend its 
fury out unchecked. It saved them contumely, 
it saved Leonard indulging in profane language, 
it was a quicker way of coming to the point, and 
the old plan was successful in this instance. He 
became suddenly silent again. Presently he held 
out a hand to each of them. 

“You must not mind my raving. I have been 
bitterly disappointed,” he said. 

“T should be glad to know all about Clara 
now, if you do not object very much,” replied 
Rebecca Darrell. 

“How she must have hated the lot of you!” 
remarked the Colonel, absently. “How you must 
have preached at her, worried her, thrown every 
petty obstacle in her way!’ 

“She was very young,” said Martha, in self-de- 
fense at this ; ‘‘ we were anxious to train her steps 
aright; we did not think she would have rebelled 
against the authority which you gaye us to—” 

“Yes, yes; that will do,” said the Colonel. “I 
don’t want to hear any more about it. I see it 
all; I understand.” 

“There was the fear of the fate of her mo- 
ther—” Martha afresh, when once more 
the Colonel stopped her, this time with so stern 
a look that an awkward silence followed. 

“I will tell you about Clara,” he said, after a 


Have 


pause; then he added, with a little sigh, and par 
parenthése, “I wonder where she has gone now, 
poor girl!” 

We will follow her steps for ourselves, and 
leave the Colonel wondering for a while. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FRIEND IN NEED. 


Ir was to Mrs. MacAlister’s house in Tavistock 
Street that Clara Darrell flew, straight as an ar- 
row. She did not require shelter so much as 
advice; her own apartments—her own “home” 
—were still intact in Hereford Road, Bayswater, 
and her household goods were only awaiting her 
orders for removal; but she had not made up 
her mind where to go. She had not made up 
her mind to anything, in fact; she was wholly 
unsettled; everything seemed drifting away from 
her, or else she was drifting away herself from 
all that she had loved—from the stage, from her 
lover, and her father. She had been running 
away all her life, it seemed now; she had begun 
her womanhood by escaping from her aunts, and 
here she was flying in haste from them again. 
What malignant fate was it, she thought, that 
hunted her to and fro like this? Surely not her 
own fault, eccentric as some people might con- 
sider her. She only wanted love and faith and 
perfect confidence, and a good bit of her own 
way, and then she would not be so particularly 
strange, woman as she was. 

Certainly she did not know her own mind at 
this juncture, and she confessed it fairly to the 
gray-haired old lady in Tavistock Street, shed- 
ding a few tears over her own utter incapacity. 

“T don’t know what to do; I can’t see my 
way at all,” she said. 

Mrs. MacAlister had been very busy that morn- 
ing writing letters to’ all friends interested in 
poor Splatterdash, and likely to subscribe to his 
benefit, and with a pair of spectacles on her nose 
she looked almost like one of the aunts herself, 


as she peered critically over the silver rims at | 


the excited girl. 

“Do you want to go back to the Gwynne?” 
she asked. 

“No, no; not yet. I don’t know that I shall 
care to go back at all,” answered Clara Darrell. 

“Perhaps it is as well,” the old actress re- 
marked, “ — you can not afford to be too 
capricious with the public yet awhile. You are 
only getting famous, but are not famous yet, re- 
member.” 

“T was not thinking of the stage.” 

“Of Harvey Grange, perhaps?” was the next 
inquiry. 

“No; I must not see.-him. My father must 
not think—oh ! I hope he will not think—that I 
have run away tohim. That,” she added, “ would 
be too uncharitable.” 

“You study your father’s wishes in some re- 
spects, then, Clara ?” 

“Of course I do,” was the reply. “I would 
die for my dear old dad at any time, but I can 
not be tortured, preached at, and glared at by the 
women who never cared for me, and who drove 
me from home when I was scarcely more than a 

irl—” 

“ And a girl so stage-struck that she was glad 
of an sae to accept a little part in 5 Bae nary 
travelling company, until Jenkinson went wholly 
to the bad, and pawned the united wardrobes. 
An unprincipled old man,” remarked Mrs. Mac- 
Alister, “but most excellent company. What a 
song he could sing, too, when he was young, un- 
til brandy and water made him all natural tremo- 
lo!” 

“What has become of him ?” asked Clara. 

“ He’s in a lunatic asylum at Birmingham, and 
fancies himself Macready,” was the ready infor- 
mation proffered. ‘“ He must be seventy-four at 
least. He played at Plymouth in 1830,” 

Clara Darrell ere: her troubles at this in- 
stance of Mrs, MacAlister’s remarkable power of 
memory. ‘An idea came to her very suddenly, 
and made her hold her breath. This famous old 
actress, great in names and dates of plays and 
players, with the lives of the known and unknown 
as familiar to her as household words—what 
might she not know of the mother who had been 
an actress, and who had had also a bad habit of 
running away from Leonard Darrell? Might not 
the whole story of that mother be behind the wrin- 
kled forehead of this old lady, to whom the “ pro- 
fession” came for information as to a public li- 
brary, when there were theatrical facts to prove 
or dates to reconcile? What story could she tell 
of the mother—the cruel old days when the little 
baby Clara was left motherless ? 

“You knew my mother,” she exclaimed, almost 
sharply; “ you must have known her ?” 

“Oh, my dear, I don’t know everything!” said 
Mrs. MacAlister, very quickly. “I did not know 
your name was Darrell till your father turned up 
at my ‘ At Home’ last week, you kept your secret 
so admirably well.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Clara Darrell, feverishly ; 
“but nqaw—why, you must know.” 

“J don’t see why,” answered Mrs. MacAlister ; 
“it is so long ago since—” 

“Since what?” cried Clara, very quickly. 
“Since you saw my mother—since my father 
was left alone in the world—since the whole hor- 
rible story was talked about in town? But your 
memory is unfailing; you forget ase & and 
you had not forgotten the name of Darrell, I am 
sure, when my father came into this room, and 
took me away.” 

The old lady looked very keenly and critically 
at our heroine, but did not answer readily. Aft- 
er a moment’s consideration she confessed a little. 

“Well, yes,” she said, slowly, “I remembered 
the name—I remembered the man—though I did 
not say so.” 

“ And you remembered the mother, who, I have 
been told until to-day, was dead?” added the 
younger woman. 


“Well, yes, I remembered the mother then, 
Clara,” replied Mrs. MacAlister. ‘She was not a 
great actress, only a weak and artificial one. But 
she was a great beauty, the apes said—” 

“The apes?” repeated Clara Darrell, wonder- 
ingly. 

“T always call them ‘the apes’ myself—the 
men who come to leer at beauty and grin and 
nod their empty heads at it, and have as much 
real love for the stage and us as this old ink- 
stand,” said the actress, with a strong quaver of 
indignation in her voice. ‘‘ They’re the apes, my 
dear. And your mother played to them, and—is 
forgotten. And ’tis as well she should be.” 

“Tell me something of the story, please,” said 
Clara Darrell, entreatingly. 

“I thought you came for my advice as to the 
best course to adopt, now that you have left your 
father,” remarked Mrs. MacAlister. “It is a mis- 
erable story; why say anything about it now ?” 

“ Because—” 

Mrs. MacAlister waited very patiently for her 
to complete her answer. 

“Because,” Clara Darrell continued, “you might 
tell me something to make me happier, perhaps.” 

“What would that be, child ?” 

“That my mother was—was very sorry for all 
the past, at last,” she answered, “for my father 
and for me. That she did not go away heart- 
lessly, remorsélessly, as my poor father thinks to 
this day, but in great grief and trouble, tempted ° 
sorely, a poor weak woman, but not wholly bad. 
Oh! not so bad as he thinks; dear old friend of 
mine, say that, please do!” entreated Clara Dar- 
rell. 

This young lady, who had been recommended 
peace and rest, and freedom from excitement, 
was having a busy time of it; in the moral at- 
mosphere about her there were strong electric 
currents which affected her, and with their force 
might strike her presently. She was crying now 
—there were tears running down her cheeks— 
and she was altogether deeply moved. 

The elder woman listening to her was moved 
deeply also—nay, she was surprised at the ear- 
nestness and grief of her companion, and sat 
with a bewildered look upon her face. 

“Would you like to see your mother at any 
time ?” she asked, in a soft voice. 

“She is really not dead, then!” exclaimed Clara. 
“ You know, perhaps, where she is ?” 

“J do.” 

“Oh! I am so glad—if I could only see her 
once—just once.” 

“What would Colonel Darrell say ?” remarked 
Mrs. MacAlister. 

Clara turned pale. She had forgotten her fa- 
ther and what he would think of her—this man 
still treasuring up his bitter wrong and still be- 
neath its shadow. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, sadly. 

“Not that I altogether respect your father,” 
said Mrs. MacAlister. ‘“ He was as unwise as she, 
and he did not understand her. But—you wish 
this ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you will not make yourself known, to 
her—there shall be no scene—no fresh compli- 
cations ?” 

“Oh no—I promise.” 

“Come up stairs with me, then.” 

“Up stairs? She is in this house?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avrtsog or “ Aut or Norsine,” “Tur BLOssOMING oF 
an Axoz,” “A Gotpzn Sorrow,” Ero. 


CHAPTER IV. 
4 WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 


Nor precisely of the great world. Not of that 
exclusive and more or less mysterious caste which 
those outside it know chiefly through the medium 
of caricature, either laudatory or defamatory, 
calling itself description in the one case, or satire 
in the other, and which, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent levelling of barriers and incursions from 
without, caused by the changes in the social sys- 
tem of England that have occurred within a gen- 
eration, is still intact, whatever the invaders may 
pretend to the contrary. Not of that world in 
which the common talk and the ordinary knowl- 
edge of every day are insensibly an education, 
because the talkers dre the governing men and 
the leaders of affairs, and the knowledge is an 
easy acquaintance with the things that lower so- 
cial circles can only guess at. To that world Mrs. 
Townley Gore did not belong; but in one which 
was very good in her eyes she had a place, and she 
filled it becomingly. London in the winter and 
in the season, some very good country houses in 
the early, and Brighton or the Continent in the 
late, autumn, agreeably filled up her life with that 
sameness in variety which is congenial to many 
minds. Mr. Townley Gore had no country place, 
and his wife was glad that he had not. People 
who have landed estates are more important, of 
course, but then they pay for the increase of dig- 
nity by boredom; there is all that inconvenient 
chatter about duties as well as rights, and she 
never pretended either to herself or to other peo- 
ple to have anything of the Lady Bountiful about 

. One would have to be born to that sort of 
thing, no doubt. On the whole, it would perhaps 
have been difficult to find an individual more con- 
tented with her state of life than was Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore, although there were certain drawbacks 
to her entire satisfaction; with them, however, 
we are not at present concerned. 

In a pretty, cheerful morning-room, with a wide 
balcony filled with flowers, “a a’pink and white 
awning to temper the rays of the sun, Mrs, Town- 
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ley Gore might have been seen—and seen to much 
advantage—an hour after her husband left the 
house. Cool, crisp, delicate chintz hangings, In- 
dian matting, light and simple furniture, but ev- 
ery article of the best and most appropriate—the 
merely ornamental things well selected, valuable, 
and not too numerous—made a pretty picture of 
the room. One could not have told, with a glance 
at it, as may frequently be done in the case of 
an “own” room, in which the proprietor lives off 
guard and off duty with respect to the outer world, 
what were the distinctive tastes and pursuits of the 
owner of this one. The evidence was negative 
on these points. There were books, but they stood 
in the shelves in their place as furniture; they 
had not the physiognomy of friends ; there was 
not a trace of music or drawing. A well-appoint- 
ed writing-table, rather large for the size of the 
room, was placed near the French window, now 
widely opened, and at this table sat Mrs. Townley 
Gore, occupied with her morning’s correspond- 
ence. 

A very handsome woman—there could be no dis- 
pute about that; so handsome in b- _hirtieth 
year that it was easy to believe sh ..aa been ir- 
resistibly beautiful when Mr. Townley Gore mar- 
ried her, when the priceless transitory glow of 
youth was shed upon the fine features, and its 
luminous sparkle was in the large dark eyes; so 
handsome that some people said there was not a 
fault in her face. There were faults in her face, 
though, but they did not strike the observer just 
at first: the lips were too thin and too red, the 
brow was too flat; and while there was no lack of 
expressiveness in the countenance, its variety did 
not include positive and spontaneous sweetness. 
The most that could be said of Mrs. Townley Gore’s 
smile was that it was pleasing when she meant 
it to please; the quick light and warmth that go 
to the heart like a sunbeam were unknown to 
that harmonious combination of small well-cut 
features and smooth brilliant complexion. She 
was of middle height, and not very slender, and 
her movements were rather deliberate ; something 
in them accorded with and complemented her pre- 
vailing expression, which was reserved and cau- 
tious. Socially Mrs. Townley Gore might be ac- 
counted a success. She had been accepted with 
great readiness in society; people did not know 
exactly who she was, but then they did not want 
to know; she did not aim at or take a sufficiently 
important place to be exposed to the rigid inqui- 
sition of the “‘ who’s who ?” of the uppermost sys- 
tems of the social structure, while her actual po- 
sition was unassailable. She had a wealthy hus-. 
band, a good house, hospitable tastes, agreeable 
manners, and no history. So far so good. On 
the per-contra side, she had not an intimate friend 
in the world, and her dependents hated her. 

Mrs. Townley Gore’s occupation on this beau- 
tiful summer morning was apparently not alto- 
gether pleasant to her. She wrote rapidly; her 
handwriting was of a square and decided kind, 
more easy to read than pretty to look at; and 
she took the lightest part of her task first. There 
were several invitations to be disposed of; she 
replied to them with the aid of her engagement 
list. There were some household matters—in all 
such she was very exact and capable—and she 
settled them in their order, and with close atten- 
tion. There was a couple of begging letters; these 
she threw unread into the embroidered basket by 
her side. There was a very glazy note with a gold 
coronet and monogram upon the cover, and this 
‘she considered for a minute or two with a slight 
‘frown ; the glazy note was a scrawl from a 
countess who wanted to sell tickets for a concert 
to be given by a protégée of hers—with the di- 
vinest voice, quite too delicious a sweet creature, 
‘who only needed an opportunity to astonish the 
‘world—wouldn’t Mrs. Townley Gore take tickets, 
and make some of her friends take tickets ? (the 
countess sent her six to save trouble), she was 
always so kind. Mrs. Townley Gore did not care 
for music, was not in the least interested about 
the sweet creature with the divinest voice, and 
was much too judicious to worry her own partic- 
ular set about anything of the kind; neverthe- 
less, she kept the tickets, and she sent a check 
for the price of them to the countess, witha neat 
reply to the glazy note; and her promptitude, 
especially in payment, was as gratifying as she 
hoped it might be to that benevolent busybody. 
There was a very strong and touching appeal, 
written in a scholarly hand upon paper of the 
cheapest kind, from the curate in charge of a 
frightfully poor district by the river-side, where 
want and sickness were his never-beaten, ever- 
re-enforced foes, for help to feed the children at 
the school in which he slaved and strove against 
that third deadly enemy—ignorance. This fol- 
lowed the other two begging letters into the 
basket, not unread and unanswered, indeed, for 
the writer was a well-known and distinguished 
man, and Mrs. Townley Gore would not on any 
account commit a breach of good manners to- 
ward a person of that sort, but after she had re- 
fused its prayer, on the ground that the local de- 
mands on her purse rendered it impossible for 
her to grant it. This done, Mrs. Townley Gore 
addressed herself to another task, and as she 
pursued it, the slight frown deepened, her well- 
defined dark eyebrows all but met, and gave her 
fair forehead an intent and stern expression, 
which made her look years older in a moment. 

From a drawer in the writing-table she took 
out a letter, which she read attentively, and re- 
placed under a number of papers after she had 
copied the address—a foreign one—given by the 
writer. Then she wrote: 

“TI can not make up my mind, Frederick, 
whether you are most knave or fool. It looks 
as if you were most knave, that you should have 
broken all your promises and en; ts to 
me as you have done; but it looks as if you 
were most fool, that you can suppose it ‘ible 
I would do what you ask, or rather demand. 
You ought to have learned by this time how far 
you can go with me in the way of persuasion; 


and if there be any fact concerning which you 
ought not, being possessed of reasoning facul- 
ties, at all to be in any doubt, it is that in the 
way of intimidation you can not go one single 
step. Now in the way of persuasion you have 
reached the end of your resources. I have not 
been hard; I have not been unwilling; I have 
done all I could, and I have put up with a good 
deal that has been undeniably humiliating; but 
there has been enough of all that. No doubt 
you will not agree with me in this. Yours will 
be the point of view of the one who takes, always 
different from the point of view of the one who 
gives. Happily, that does not suatter; I am ina 
position to back my opinion by action, and I mean 
so to back it. The case between us may be stated 
briefly and incontestably in a few lines. You in- 
truded upon my husband, believing that you had 
me in your power, because it never occurred to 
you that I was too wise a woman to keep any se- 
crets of my own from the man with whom I pro- 
posed to pass my whole life, the only human be- 
ing who could really matter to me in my future 
lot, and my husband bought you off, as it was ar- 
ranged between him and me that he should do, if 
you ever took the step which I thought by no 
means unlikely at the time. But he paid, and I 
don’t mean that he shall pay twice over, or that 
he shall be troubled with you any more. The 
cool impudence of your application, when you 
heard of the increase of Mr. Townley Gore’s for- 
tune by the death of his uncle, almost took me by 
surprise—almost, not quite. The possible to an 
idle scapegrace like you, who imagines himself 
working when he is only indulging a taste that 
never reached the height of a talent, and who has 
parted with his self-respect as readily as he would 
pawn his watch, is an unknown quantity ; I should 
never think of defining it. I have not mention- 
ed your recent application to Mr. Townley Gore, 
and I do not intend that he should ever learn that 
it was made. He is a very good-humored man 
up to a certain point; beyond that he is very 
much the opposite. I have laid down for myself 
one invariable rule of conduct, founded upon my 
clear perception of facts and their stubbornness. 
I never have quarrelled, and never will, wnder any 
circumstances, quarrel with my husband. To ask 
him for more money to keep you quiet, would be 


to overstep the bounds of his good-humor, and to 


incur the risk of a quarrel with him on the score 
that I had done that to which he most strongly 
objects—evoked a humiliating recollection, and 
revived a painful subject. When I say that noth- 
ing shall induce me to do this, and that you may 
do your worst, because, whatever you do, you can 
not make a go-between of me, you will be a much 
greater fool than I believe you to be, if you do not 
take me implicitly at my word. 

“ And now that the matter of my reply to the 
equally audacious and foolish demand which you 


have been so ill advised as to make is at an end | 


(and I give you my most explicit and steadfast 
assurance that any attempt at a renewal of it 
shall simply reman unnoticed), I have something 
more to say. Your natural impulse, under the 
circumstances which you detail in your letter, and 
in which I do not altogether believe, but am will- 
ing to regard as approximate to the truth, touched 
up by your imagination, and your ill-founded hope 
of working upon mine, would be to apply to your 
old friend. Do not do it. If ever you listened 
to advice in your life, listen to mine now; don’t 
let your evil genius or your shallow brain sug- 
gest that I give you this counsel from interested 
motives. Idonot. He knows nothing. My hus- 
band did not tell him that he had forbidden’ you 
his house; he is above that, I assure you, and I 
never overrate anybody. All your future may 
now depend upon your believing my word, accept- 
ing my judgment, and acting on my advice. I 
believe that there is a chance for you in the not 
distant future such as can only come to you once 
in your life, and which an application in that 
quarter would quite hopelessly and irrevocably 
destroy. That you may not be led, or, as you 
would represent it, driven, to defy the caution I 
give you, I send you a check for £50 in this let- 
ter, all the money I have at my own disposal, and 


it will be out of my power to give you any 


more.” 

This letter Mrs. Townley Gore signed, folded, 
and addressed, and she had just laid it upon the 
pile of things to be sent to the post, when she 
heard her husband’s step on the stairs, and the 
next moment he entered the room. 

She seldom saw him between breakfast and 
luncheon, and she looked up, a little surprised; 
then she saw that something had occurred to dis- 
turb the even tenor of his way. 

“Tf you are not busy, there’s something I want 
to talk to you about,” said Mr. Townley Gore. 

“T am not at all busy,” returned his wife, gra- 
ciously, as she pushed a low chair toward him, 
and turned her own away from the writing-table, 
to signify her uninterrupted attention. But Mr. 
Townley Gore found it easier to talk while walk- 
ing up and down the room—a sure sign that he 
was embarrassed. 

“Tt is rather a long story,” he began, with a 
glance at his hearer which betrayed uncertainty 
of mind; “but you will understand the matter 
more clearly if I begin at the beginning. Did I 
ever happen to mention to you a friend of mine 
named Rhodes—a clergyman out in Bengal ?” 

“Never.” 

“ Ah, I dare say I never did. He went out to 
India many years ago, and though we exchanged 
some letters at first, our correspondence dropped 
off after a time. We were boys ther—he a 
year or two my senior—and school-fellows, He 
was the only son of a clergyman, who had no for- 
tune to give him, and he was educated for the 
Church. He was a very clever, quiet, studious 
fellow, and when he went to Oxford, at the same 
time that I did, we were in quite different sets. 
Still, we saw a good deal of each other, and in my 
last year an event occurred which drew, or ought 
to have drawn, the ties between us closer.” 


Mrs. Townley Gore, politely listening, but not 
as yet particularly interested, raised her eyebrows 
just a little. There was a touch of sentiment 
about this last sentence which was very unlike 
the speaker, and he concluded it with a short, im- 
patient sigh. 

“ Rhodes had helped me out of many a scrape 
at school, and out of one or two at college, and 
this time he saved my life.” 

“Saved your life !—how ?” 

“Tt wasn’t a pretty story. I will spare you 
and myself the details. I was rather wild in 
those days, and I had been drinking a good deal. 
There was a row, and I got knocked into the riv- 
er; the other men were as tipsy as myself. I 
was all but drowned, when Rhodes saved me, at 
the imminent risk of his own life. Indeed, it 
was twice risked, for he had inflammation of the 
lungs afterward, and lost a whole year. Of course 
I was very grateful to him when I knew what 
had happened, and made all sorts of promises 
and protestations ; but I only saw him once for 
a long time, for he was ill for months at his fa- 
ther’s parsonage, and I had left Oxford before 
he returned. We met next in London. He was 
in orders then, and had been acting as curate to 
his father, and we were a good deal together. 
Shortly afterward his father died. Rhodes did 
not get the living of Linleigh, and he wrote to 
me that he had applied for a foreign chaplain- 
cy. Iam afraid I had not thought much about 
him; I was living among a fast set in London, 
while he was working down in the country, but I 
would have done anything I could for him.” 

“Naturally,” observed Mrs. Townley Gore, 
aware of a curious hesitation about her husband’s 
manner, and now becoming interested in his nar- 
rative ; “but what cowld you do for him ?” 

“Exactly. What could I do? There was 
nothing, in fact. Well’’—he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and paused in his walking to and fro, pla- 
cing one hand on the writing-table, and looking 
uneasily at his wife—‘ I lost sight of him, until 
I heard accidentally from an old acquaintance 
of his marriage. He had married a beautiful girl 
—quite a lady—but without either fortune or 
friends who could push Rhodes’s interest.” 

“Very imprudent,” remarked Mrs, Townley 
Gore, dryly. : 

“Very ; but therefore all the more like Herbert 
Rhodes. For a fellow who never went wrong, or 
did wrong, he was the most reckless of conse- 
quences I have ever known.” 

“ Ah! one of your trusters in Providence with- 
out keeping his powder dry, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Townley Gore; and the remark jarred somehow, 
like a warning, upon her husband. 

“Just so. I sent a bracelet, if I remember 
tightly, to his wife, and wrote to Rhodes. I saw 
him only once again, long afterward ; it was just 
before he sailed for Calcutta—for he had at last 
got an Indian chaplaincy—and he introduced me 
to his wife, a beautiful, delicate creature, about 
whom I remember thinking a man must be mad 
to take her to such a climate.” 

“T suppose he could not help it; people must 
live,” said Mrs. Townley Gore. ‘“‘ Was this long 

” 

“Tt was before we married; nearly twelve 
years And, Caroline, Rhodes then told me 
that the greatest trouble he and his wife had to 
encounter was the parting with their child, a little 
girl of four years old, whom they were obliged to 
leave in England.” 

“ Why ” bs 

“Why? Because the child could not have 
been reared in India, and they were too poor to 
take her out and incur the expense of sending 
her home again at the proper age. The mother 
seemed ‘quite dazed with grief; I can remember 
that now, after all this time. Rhodes and I were 
very friendly together; I saw them off from 
Gravesend, and the next I heard of them Mrs. 
Rhodes was dead.” 

“Indeed! What has becomeof your friend ?” 

Mr. .Townley Gore took a letter from his 
breast pocket, and answered, in a very serious 
tone: 

“My friend is dead too. This morning's post 
brought me news of his death, through his so- 
licitors, Messrs. Simpson & Rees, of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, Here is their letter; I have seen 
them since I received it; and this brings me to 
what I particularly want to say to you. The law- 
yers, as you may see”—he held the letter out to 
his wife, but she waved it from her with an ex- 
pressive gesture—“ requested me to call on them 
at my earliest convenience, and I went to Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields at once. There I found Mr. 
Rees, the junior member of the firm, and he told 
me the particulars of Rhodes’s death. It oc- 
curred at Blankpore, where he had been chap- 
lain for the last twelve years; and when, accord- 
ing to the customary routine, his papers were 
examined, it was found that he had left a sealed 
packet addressed to Messrs. Simpson & Rees, 
which was rightly*supposed to contain all his 
worldly dispositions.” ; 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Townley Gore, finding it ne- 
cessary to say something, as her husband again 
paused and hesitated. 

“That sealed packet,” he continued, slowly, 
“inclosed a letter from Rhodes to me, which the 
solicitors were requested to deliver into my own 
hands, The poor fellow reminds me, for the first 
time, of our old friendship, of my former acknowl- 
edgment of a great obligation to him, of his own 
isolation in the world, and asks me to look after 
his daughter when he shall be gone. It seems 
that he died of cholera very shortly after he had 
written that letter.” 

“His daughter! 
England ?” 

“Yes; but she is a grown-up gifl now, nearly 
seventeen. She was to have gone out to him to 
India this year.” 

“To ‘look after’ a girl of that age is rather 
vague. To what does your friend’s request re- 
ally amount ?” 


The child who was left in 


There was a hard look in the speaker’s face ; 
the caution of her nature was aroused. 

“That I can not exactly say. He had very 
little to leave her—an insurance on his life of 
five hundred pounds was the chief of it—and 
she is at a boarding-school at Highgate. I have 
consulted with the solicitors, and they suggested 
—but of course I should have done that in any 
case—that I should refer the question to you.” 

“To me! My dear Edward, how can I possi- 
bly have any idea of what had better be done 
with a young lady who has five hundred pounds 
for her fortune, and presumably no friends, since 
her father commends her to you, who had not 
seen or heard of him for more than twelve 
years ?” 

This was a crude but convincing way of put- 
ting the case. Mr. Townley Gore saw at once 
that there was no chord in his wife’s nature that 
the hand of the orphan girl would be likely to 
strike, and he silently took two resolutions: one 
was that he would not impart to Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore the supplementary information which 
Messrs. Simpson & Rees had imparted to him, 
i.e, that of the failure of the “ Infallible” Insur- 
ance Office, by which Helen Rhodes had been left 
absolutely destitute ; the other was that he would 
not request his wife to accompany him in his pro- 
jected early visit to the Hill House, Highgate. 
He replied, however : 

“Tt is very difficult, but I can not ignore the 
claim on me of which Rhodes’s letter reminds 
me. However, we can discuss the matter after 
luncheon.” 

After luncheon, and when Mrs. Townley Gore 
was going out for the regular afternoon drive, 
she said, airily, to her husband, and as if the 
thing were of the most trifling import: 

“Apropos of your romantic story of your col- 
lege friend, I have been thinking it is very likely 
the school-mistress would keep the girl as a teach- 
er. They do that sort of thing, I believe, for what 
they calla premium. I suppose the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields people could settle it.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


ASSASSINATION OF ALEXANDER II. 


Ww. gave recently a biographical sketch of 
the late Czar Alexander IJ., and of his 


successor, Alexander III. Our present number 
contains a portrait of the reigning sovereign, and 
a picture of the scene of the explosion of the Nihil- 
ists’ bombs. The details of the event are too well 
known to need repetition. We subjoin, therefore, 
only a few lines explanatory of our engraving. 

The Czar had, on the morning when he met 
his death, been reviewing some of his troops in 
the riding-school, and was returning to the Win- 
ter Palace by the road which borders the Fon- 
tanka Canal. About thirty yards beyond the 
bridge called the Bridge of Kazan an explosion 
was heard, the snow was hurled in clouds into 
the air, and by-standers could sec that the rumble 
of the imperial carriage was shattered ‘» pieces, 
that the horses were plunging wildly, ana .hat 
Alexander was descending from the vehicle. 
Again there was an explosion, again the light 
snow was flung upward in clouds; and when it 
sank, or was dispersed, there were seen lying on 
the ground one young man dead, and a Cossack 
of the imperial body-guard grievously wounded, 
and by their side the Emperor without his hel- 
met and his cloak, with his dress in tatters, and 
his legs broken, while his blood was dyeing the 
snow on which he lay. 

M. Novikoff, an officer of police, rushed to the 
spot, exclaiming, “My God! what has happened 
to his Majesty?” The Czar remained motion- 
less. Novikoff raised the Emperor by the body, 
.while some sailors—one of whom had already 
seized the thrower of one of the fatal bombs— 
lifted him by the feet. While the main violence 
of the explosion had struck the Emperor on the 
legs as he was alighting from his carriage, one 
of the projectiles with which it had been charged 
took effect on the orbit of the eye. The Czar 
with considerable effort raised his hand to his 
bleeding forehead, and murmured, “Cold, cold.” 
All this had taken place in less time than it takes 
to tell it. The carriage of the Emperor’s bro- 
ther, the Grand Duke Michael, the Governor of the 
Caucasus and Chief of the Artillery, approached. 
“Sacha” (the diminutive of Alexander), “how do 
you feel?” he said, bending his head to the Em- 
peror’s face. There was no answer. Novikoff 
suggested to the Grand Duke the advisability of 
taking the wounded man into the nearest house 
till he could receive surgical attendance, The 
Czar, however, overheard the .remark, and in a 
very low voice said, “‘ Carry me to the palace, and 
let me die there.” These were the last intelligi- 
ble words uttered, and the Emperor’s lips and 
eyelids closed. 

Dvorketsky, the Chief of Police, who constant- 
ly accompanied his imperial master, had been 
slightly wounded by the explosion of the first 
bomb.. His sleigh, which was close behind the 
Czar’s carriage, was employed to convey Alexan- 
der to the palace. The Emperor was removed 
from it in a blanket, and borne into his private 
study, where he was placed on his bed near the 
desk at which he used to write. The members 
of the imperial family hastened to the bedside 
of their dying chief, he tried to speak, he mur- 
mured two or three times the endearing diminu- 
tive “Sacha,” as he looked to his son, the Czaro- 
witz, but gave utterance to no intelligible words. 
He waved aside the surgeons who were prepar- 
ing to amputate the fractured limbs, received the 
last sacraments of the Church, and expired before 
the operation was commenced. 

It is said that eighteen persons were wounded 
by the explosion, and that hundreds of devout 
subjects of the Czar collected as relics drops of 
the frozen blood or fragments of the dress of 
their revered Emperor, from the place where the 
Liberator of the Serfs perished so miserably. 
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Embroidered Taffeta Apron, Figs. 3-5. 


For this apron a straight piece of black taffeta twenty-one 
inches wide and twenty-six inches long is required, The up- 
per corners are turned down four inches, and the top is hol- 
lowed out slightly at the middle. The bottom of the 
apron and the down-turned corners are embroidered 
in cross stitch over canvas basted on the material ac- 
cording to Figs. 4 and 5, with filoselle silk of the col- 
ors given in the description of symbols. The threads 
of the canvas are drawn out when the work is com- 


Fig. 1.—Suran anp Lack BoNNET 


Fig. 1.—Poncex 
Paraso.. 


Fig. 5.—BrocaDE SILK Fan. 


pleted. The bottom and the upper corners are 
edged with black lace an inch wide; the upper 
edge is finished with a narrow binding, and pro- 
vided with a button and loop for closing. 


Bonnets, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue black stiff net frame of the bonnet Fig. 1 
has a low crown and a brim three inches and 
three-quarters wide, which is sloped on the sides ; 
it is covered smoothly with red Surah. The in- 
side of the brim is faced with red velvet, and the 
outside is covered with a net-work of black tulle 
beaded with jet; the edge is studded with large 
cut jet beads. The crown of the bonnet is cov- 
ered with black Chantilly lace three inches wide, 
which is side-pleated and set on spirally from the 
centre. The trimming consists of loops of red 
satin-faced® plush ribbon four inches wide, and 
three black ostrich feathers. The strings are of 
similar ribbon. 

The brim of the black straw bonnet Fig. 2 is 
faced with bias black satin, which is shirred at 
the inner edge, and half an inch and an inch and 


Fig. 1—Linen Arron,—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Derai or Apron, Fig. 1.—Crocuet 
Gite ayp Point Russe Emsrowery, 


three-quarters from the outer one. The brim is bordered on the 
outside with jet fringe an inch and a half wide, headed by a jet 
border an inch wide. A scarf of figured silk tulle six inches wide 
and two yards and a half long, edged all around with lace four 
inches wide, is fastened on the front of the crown under a jet or- 
nament; the ends are carried around the crown, and 
hang from the back. A jet ornament is set on the 
scarf at the right side of the back, and the left side 
of the bonnet is trimmed with three black ostrich 
feathers and a spray of tea-roses and foliage, arranged 
as shown in the illustration, When the bonnet is 


Fig. 2.—Sarin 
pE Lyon 
Parasou, 


Fig. 2.—ENGLISH STRAW BONNET. 


Crora Ripina Hasit.—{For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs, 1°, 1°-10.] 


| worn, the right end of the scarf is draped in the 
| - manner shown in the illustration, and fastened 
on the left side under the roses. 


Parasols and Fans, Figs. 1-6. 


Tur brown pongee cover of the parasol Fig. 1 
has a thin silk facing, which is embroidered in 
chain stitch with colored silk. The stick is of 
polished brown wood. 

The frame of the parasol Fig. 2 is gilded. 
The cover is of black satin de Lyon, which is 
faced with gold-colored taffeta. Bamboo stick, 
trimmed with a bow of black satin ribbon, 

The parasol Fig. 3-is covered with brown Su- 
rah, beaded with jet, and lined with écru silk. 
Ebonized wooden stick, finished with a ribbon 
bow. 

Fig. 4 is a palm-leaf fan covered with black 
satin. The bias of the material is stretched 
firmly around the outer edge, after which it is 
pleated down on both sides toward the handle. 
The edge is finished with thick silk cord, which 
terminates in loops and a tassel. A spray of 


Fig. 3.—Emprowkrep TaFreTa APRON, 
[See Fig. 4; and Fig. 5, Page 276.] 
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roses and a ribbon bow are fastened on the fan 
as shown in the illustration, and black satin rib- 
bon is knotted about the handle, and tied in a 
bow lower down. 

The fan Fig. 5 has ebony sticks and a black 
and old gold brocaded silk cover. 

The fan Fig. 6 is covered with figured cretonne 
in gay colors, and has gilded ebony sticks. 


NIHILISY ! 


In his powerful novel, “Sunrise,” Mr. Black 
has graphically portrayed the inner movements 
of this pitiless engine of destruction. Men bind 
themselves by the most solemn oaths to literally 
obey the mandates of a secret and irresponsible 
tyranny, even to the commission of foulest crimes, 
and their lives are forfeited if they hesitate to ex- 
ecute such orders as may doom them to the curse 
of murder and consign their souls to perdition.— 
Hartford Courant. 


SUNRISE. By Witt1am Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. Published by Harper & Brorners, 
Franklin Square, New York. Sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $1 25. 


Rrker’s Cream of Roses, unlike any other ar- 
ticle of the kind, aids natwre in causing the skin 
to be clear, soft, and beautiful. Sold everywhere 
at 50 cents. Ww. B. Riker & Sox, Druggists, 353 
Sixth Avenue, sole manufacturers.—[Com.] 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN MALARIAL TROUBLES. 


I gave used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in malarial 
troubles, and in administering quinine. It has done 


well in my hands, 
—{Adv.] Springfield, Ills. W.S. McBuuniz, M.D. 


DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and all 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, Spring 
Waters, etc., are employed. Send for Circular.—[{ Adv. ] 


COMPOUND OXYGEN IN EPILEPSY. 

Tue following is an extract from a letter received 
from a patient who had used Compound Oxygen for 
er It is dated March, 1879: “I commenced 
taking the Compound Oxygen last April (1878) for 
epilepsy, and have taken four months’ treatment. It 
has helped me more than all the medicines which I’ve 
taken for the last five years. Have only had spasms 
one time since I commenced taking the Oxygen. I 
think I am entirely cured of the spasms, and I have 
not taken the Oxygen regularly for several months, 
and my health is better in every way than for several 
years ore.” Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen 
which is sent free, will be found of great value to all 
who are suffering from any chronic disease. Address 
Drs. Starkey & Pacen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—{Com.} 


Lapres who would combine beauty and comfort in 
dressing the feet should use the German Corn Remover. 
Sufferers from corns will find sure relief in German 
Corn Remover. Sold by all druggists. 25 cts.—[{Adv.]} 


_—_—_—_—_—_—__———_—_———— 
How many ladies who have made every effort to a 
pare nice es and biscuit, have been disappointed by 


using an inferior Baking Powder. Hanford's None 
pr never disappoints you. Sold by leading grocers. 
—{Com.]} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by hy es tics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, igestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers, 

Royat Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEW ELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
' Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is Cs 
— to a very complete stock of fine BRONZES, 
antel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 
CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house; travelling 
Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORCELAIN, in Plaques, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
of the Royal Worcester, Minton, and other favorite 
Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 
importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 
isits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 


Wanted in every T. in the U. 8. 

SAL ERM EN iit ja month. Tiare st Once and 
SALESHARIESS secure position with particulars 
fi IN & CO.104 W,.42d 8t, New York 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Veit Whur 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A A laxative and refreshing 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris 
G R L LO N and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
66 
WAVE.” 
The unparalleled success of 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. 
Ny ] hd 
THURBER’S BIRD SEED, 

Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
pound cartoons, with a piece 

Sia) of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
THURBER’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces. $30 00 
Richly Decorated Fr’ch China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white........ o-- 325 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Tlustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge. Sent C.0.D. or P.O. Money Order. 
Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
/Paiet with every movement of the 
i wearer, the most perfect fit- 
(( <x Recommended by our best 
3 y physicians as not injurious to 
coh f 
Chicago, lll. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
Witt the raven bair, 
So beantifnl and lithe and tall, 
For they are dark, and feel the want 
Of a soft brush and SOZODONT. 
outline of form, but she should use SOZODONT anda 
retain the beauty and usefulness of her teeth. A fine 
NEW. YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material, 

x called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure, 


For sale by leading Mer- 
chants, Price by mail $1 25. 


WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, N. ¥- 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Invite an examination of their 


UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 


TURKISH, 
PERSIAN, 
AND INDIA 


CARPETS AND. RUGS, 


Selected by their own Agents in the East, and Im- 
ported direct. 


655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Ladies’ & Children’s 
HYGIENIC 


UNDERGARMENTS, f 


Vest & Drawers in One, 
And Chemilettes, 
Emancipation, Dress 
Reform, and comfort 
Waists, Shoulder 
Braces, Abdominal Sup- 
pores, &c. Illustrated ' 

atalogue free. ‘ 
Mrs. A. FLETCHER & CO., 6 East 14th St., N.Y. City. 


Decorative Art Needlework. 


BENTLEY BROS., 856 Broadway, 


(OPPOSITE DOMESTIO BUILDING.) 


Splendid assortment of designs and commenced 
work, CREWELS, SILKS, FLOSSES, &c. 
Best Goods. Lowest Prices. Catalogues free. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
. BEAUTIFUL_EVER BLOOMING 


The only establishment 

BU INess el ROSES. ¢ 
RLAE fee clone, a 
all labeled, for $1 


AwWaven! rad ni pet Ext ore RO: 
miums xtras,m 

than most blishments . O * w 

acom: 

cest Vi 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Growers, ‘West Grove, Chester Oo., Pas 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized oor PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughont the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


CRANDALL & CO., 
No. 569 3d Ave., N.Y. 
Established 40 Years. 
BABY CARRIAGES, BICYCLES, VE- 


PRUs A LOCIPEDES, &e. 
CAREY) Wholesale and Retail. ‘Goods shipped 
4 C.O.D. Illustrated Circulars free, 


FAN 
oe Le American Institute Premium 1880, 


“SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin, 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme, JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


W. BAKER & CO.,, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Fruit Lozenge 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paria. 
Sold by all Chemists 
Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
jlege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
Properly, Mixed in 
1-lb. Cartoons. 
ed, combined by an expert, 
and neatly packed in one- 
toon. If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
ages to go with the Seed. 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets,44 pieces. 8 50 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. 14 00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz........... 8 00 
application. Estimates furnished. 
C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
’ 
BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
. r 
CORSET. 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
: lows the corset to yield readily 
\, ting and comfortable corset 
\ \ ever made is thus secured. 
¢ be) ealth. For sale by Chicago 
Yep Si Corset Co. 67 Washington Se, 
Warrayreo*® 08 ih 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 
SAY, MAIDEN, 
With eyes so bright and cheeks so fair, 
Why let your teeth destroy it all? 
Will try and preserve her charms. She may lack classic 
set of teeth is one of the highest charms. SOZODONT 
will do this work, Ask your Druggist for it. 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 
5 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


5 Cards, Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c.,all new style,name 
on 10c. Agt’s samples 10c. G.A.Spring, Northford,Ct. 


— 


F Self-Acting Window Shade Rollers, 


ASK YOUR UPHOLSTERER FOR THEM. 


Admitted Superior to All Others. 


MANUFACTURED AT 


Close of the Sixty-second Volume. 
HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY 


ConTains: 


GEORGE ELIOT. 

By C. Kreean Paut. With Portrait and other Illus- 
trations—including pictures of the wing-room 
at the Priory in which George Eliot held her 
receptions, of her Grave, etc. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
By M. D. Conway. Containing important reminis- 
cences, as related by Carlyle in conversation with 
Mr. Conway. 


With Eight [Uustrations, 


ATHENS. 
By Prof. Merritt. Enwarpe Gates. 
With Twelve Illustrations. 


DECORATIVE POTTERY OF CINCINNATI. 
By Mra. Aaron F. Perry. 
With Twenty Illustrations. 


CAMP LOU. 

By Mazo Coox. Showing the sanitary advantages of 
the Lake St. Regis region of the Adirondacks 
to consumptive invalids, 

With Bight Illustrations, 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS IN NEW YORK. 
By Freprrick A. Nast. With portraits of Theodore 
Thomas, L. Damrosch, Gerster, Campanini, Annie 
Louise Cary, Arthur 8. Sullivan, Clara Louise 
Kello; , Dudley Buck, Joseffy, Rummel, S. B. 

Mills, Wilhelmj, Reményi, and Miss Thursby. 


THE INDIAN GIRL. 
Shirlaw's Painting, engraved by Kruell; with Poem 
by Exvizazetu Stuakt Puxvps. 


ANNE. 
By Constanoz Fentuort Woorson. The best serial 
story by an American author ever published. 


A LAODICEAN. 
A Seriat Nover. By Tuomas Harpy. 


THE RETURN MESSAGE. 


By Epwarp Everert Hare. The shortest love-story 
ever contributed to a magazine. 


THE UNEXPECTED PARTING OF THE BEAZ- 
LEY TWINS. A Humorous Ggozets Sxeros. By 
R. M. Jounsron. 


THE SPEAKER'S RULING. 
By Grorce Tioknor Curtis, 
POEMS. 
By T. H. Roserrson, E. 8. Parups, M. E. Sanosrer, 
Nora Przuy, and Rose Teery Cooxs. 


FRONTISPIECE : 
An Illustration by Ausry of Hegriox’s Poem, “I held 
Love's Head.” 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 


EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


Harper's is the leading magazine of the country, by 
the prerogative of age and circulation.—N. Y. Sun. 

It is as moch an American institution as our Con- 
stitution. It has known how to cater not only to the 
general public, but to a special class of educated 
readers. Its literature, provided by the best writers 
at home and abroad, has done as much as anything 
else to develop our tastes in the right directiou.— 
N.Y. Times, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year ...... +e ++ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.. 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year................ 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Hareer & Brorurrs. 


Sar HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


—_—_— 


“Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 


isa very usefularticle. It 
hangs on the wall out of 
the reach of the “little 
” holds two thim. 

or a, a Yel 

vet emery on for 
needles and ins, four 
spools of th: , and pair 
ofscissors, ome by cA 
or the 


Bichienn baa pol 
n 80) 
retail since last J ae 
an article invented 
to this. Everybody 
or nthe receipt oO! ‘3 
nm 
stamps orcurrency, Address all or 
ders to F. M. Van ErTen, 208 LaSalle 8t,, Chicago, lil 


3@ ORGANS, 15 Stops, 4 Set Reeds, 

B E TTY only $65. Address Daniel 
F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 

9 5 Large new style prettiest Chromo Cards sold, 
with name, 10c, Nassau Cagp Co,, Nassau, N. Y, 


FEWING 
COMPANION. 


Aprit 30, 1881.] 


‘HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Our illustration represents a very ex- 
cellent grade of Ladies’ Walking Boot, 
made of good Pebble Goat, and finished 
in the most workmanlike manner. Every 
pair is warranted not to rip, burst, or tear. 

These boots will be found in every re- 
spect fully equal to those ordinarily sold 
at Five Dollars per pair. 

Until further notice we will offer these 
boots, in any size, half size or width, and 
in either Opera or Common-Sense styles, at 


TWO DOLLARS AND NINETY- 
SEVEN CENTS A PAIR. 


EHRICHS’, 


Eighth Ave, and Twenty-Fourth St. 


EASTER 
BONNETS, 


CACHEMIRE CAPES, BEADED PELERINES, 
DRESS FRONTS, AND GARNITURES. 


AITKEN, SON, & €0,, 


BROADWAY and 18th St. 


TRIPLICATE MIRRORS 


PLAQUES, 


FRENCH BISQUES, 
TERRA COTTA, 
LIMOGES LAMPS, 
FAIENCE. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


MARBLE CLOCKS A SPECIALTY, 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


¢ Liver, The Bowels and The KidneysPe 
$A This combined action gives it wonderfut 
power to cure all diseases. 


Why Are We Sic 


The Only Remedy i 


a eal (neers aoe S 
Because we allow these great organs to be- 
sonous h 


come ¢ ea or torpid, and 
more log ord oF ton forced nto the blood) 
that should be expelled naturally. 


'Biliousness, Piles, Constipation; Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. bd 
uffer Bilious pains and aches ? 
iles, Constipation? 
disordered Kidneys ? 
endure nervous or sick headaches? 


One package will mak. 
Get it of your Drug he will order rs 
for iit ce, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & G0. “Proprictors, 
{ (Willsend post paid) Burlington, Vt. 


$66 a week in your own town. - Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H, Hauierr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


SPRING GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. / SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
— ia) 
DRESS GOODS. OF YO 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 9 OFANCY Goops. 
DOMESTICS.0 OF Cinna: 
LINENS. a C5 Laces. 


< JONES ‘, 


\ Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., | 
New York City. | 


x x 


x x 
Oo Oo 
oO QO 
e) QO 
Oo a) 
SHOES. 0 O Curttiery. 
aes ee 
Upno.stery. () OCROCKERY. 


=e oO o = 
FURNITURE. 0 _O GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. O A © REFRIGERATORS. 
a oO <3 
CARPETS, RUGS, &. \YHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 

Unegualled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
JONES i: iar's. JONES 
NEW YORE. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


CARPETS. 


AMERICAN BRUSSELS, 
.- ENGLISH BRUSSELS. 


The great success attending the sale of 
Brussels Carpets has induced us to continue 
it for one week longer at the same Low 
Prices, being less than they have been sold 
for the past twenty-five years. 


Broadway & (9th St, 


ARTISTIC AND RELIABLE 
~ FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & 00, 


6 and 8 East 20th Street, 
Wext door to Lord & Taylor’s. 


OUR PLAN 


Of selling our CHILDREN’S DRESSES, cut to fit all 
sizes, and with Trimmings complete, meets with the 
marked approval of those who prefer to purchase the 
materials and make them up themselves, 


THE LILIPUTIAN BAZAR 


Provides unequalled facilities for purchasing the most 
desirable goods for Infants’ and Children’s Wear at 
low prices, Catalogues furnished on application, 


BEST & CO., 315 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 19th and 20th Streets. 


& COMP’Y, 
‘Domestic” Burtpine, B’way & ith St., N.Y, 


$5 t0 $20 Rested Senor «Co. Pordand, State 
In New Type on | 
1092 YOUR.NAMESasranse 


25e. 
with Cards. 


Pits. FLOWER SEEDS, new varieties, 
by mail, 10c, BELL & CO., Windsor, N. X. 


I RIDLEY’S 
ASHION MAGAZIN 


SPRING, 1881, 


NOW READY. 


CONTAINS 


Over 100 Large Quarto Pages. 


ENTERTAINING STORIES 

In Prose and Verse, 
INTERESTING HOME ARTICLES, 
ILLUSTRATED FASHIONS, 


With valuable information for those living at a dis- 
tance from New York on the many 
perplexing questions of 


“WHAT TO WEAR.” 
ISSUED QUARTERLY, 


50c. per Annum; Single Copies, 15c. 


This publication should be found in every household. 
It contains the Lowest New York Prices, and is an in- 
valuable guide to intelligent and economical shopping. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, Publishers, 


GRAND AND ALLEN STS., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
are already opening their 
Spring Importations of at- 
tractive Dress Goods, Silks, 
and Elegant Novelties, 
which are placed upon the 
counters as fast as they are 
received. An early visit.of 
inspection is invited. 


JAMES McCREERY & Co., 
Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 


Agents’? profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
. G. Ripgour & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


jee PANY 


i 


iN 


—— 
a aoe 


The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Rellable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


— Oo 

‘HIS justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation, is, 
in composition, pein pany, the GLUTEN de- 
rived the WHITE WINTER FLINT 
WHEAT CEREAL, a sold extract, the inven- 
tion of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
number of Chemists and Physicians--representing 
a ey nigh degree of medical science--as the 
A r, OST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 

FOOD FOR THE GRO H 


om 


om animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 

That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which is easy of Digestion-=-never 
constipating. That which Is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts aS a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders Incidental to childhood. 

And, while it would pe difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or de- 
licious, or more Acai fone Stren; e as 
an aliment in_ Fevers. erga MESES nts. 


Dyspepsia and General Devility, its Medicinal 
Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhoea and Cholera 
infantum, 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


SOLD BY 


AN onveCisrs 


C PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Y 
or 


DVERTISING CARD: 
Stamp. Hanson & 


for collections, one set for 3c. 
, Box 700, New Haven, Ct. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N. Y. 
OUR 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


IS NOW READY FOR MAILING. 


WE OFFER THIS WEEK PARTICULAR BAR- 
GAINS IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 

FULL DESCRIPTIONS WILL BE FOUND IN 
OUR CATALOGUE. 

A VERY LARGE AND CAREFULLY ASSORTED 
STOCK OF DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER NOW READY FOR 
INSPECTION. 

SAMPLES SENT, AND COUNTRY ORDERS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


The Leading House in the City for 


Dry Goods, Silk Suits, 


Mantles, Underwear, Millinery, &¢, 
OUR SPRING CATALOGUE, 


Containing a full description of our numerous De- 
partments, and 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Will be issued April 18th, and will be mailed upon 
application, 


STERN BROTHERS, 
82 to 36 West 23d St. New York. 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Oloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &, 

Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 
POPULAR BOOKS 


POPULAR PRICES. 


PRINCE METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS, 


Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773-1829. 
Edited by Prince Ricuarp Merrernicu. The 
Papers Classified and Arranged by M. A. de 
Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. Alexander 
Napier. Four Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents each; 
12mo, Cloth, 2 vols., $2 00. 


FROUDE’S CESAR. 
Cesar. A Sketch. By Jas. ANrHoNy FrovpE. 
12mo, Cloth, with a Portrait and Map, 60 cents ; 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


DEAN STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiasti- 
cal Subjects. By A. P. Srantey, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

The work includes chapters upon Baptism, the Eu- 
charist, the Eucharist in the Early Church, Eucharis- 
tic Sacrifice, the Real Presence, the Body and Blood 
of Christ, Absolution, Ecclesiastical Vestments, Basili- 
cas, the Clergy, the Pope, the Litany, the Belief of the 
Early Christians, the Roman Catacombs, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Council and Creed of Constantinople, and 
the Ten Commandmeuts. 


FITZGERALD'S LIFE OF GEORGE IV. 
The Life of George the Fourth ; including his 
Letters and Opinions. With a View of the 
Men, Manners, and Politics of his Reign. By 
Percy Firzcrrarp, M.A., F.S.A. 921 pages, 
12mo, Cloth, with Portraits, $2 00; in Two 
Parts, 4to, Paper, 40 cents, 


CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle. Edited by 
James AntHONY Froupr. 12mo, Cloth, with 
Thirteen Portraits, and a Copious Index, 50 
cents; 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

t@ Harrer & Brotruers will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake,Gl Lace, &c.Cards 
3 Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


30 Happy Day, Chromo, Lace, &c., Cards, with name 
& morocco case, 10c. H.M.Coox, Meriden, Conn. 


) A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made.. Costly 
$] Outfit free. Address Tauz & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 


| Apri 30, 1881, 


(I ‘ | 
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HANDY AT TENNIS. 


FACETLZ. 


“ Bap luck Fo Master Postman,” said an enraged 
Irishman, the other day, entering the Edinburgh Post- 
office, ‘‘ what for didn’t — send the ten shillings I 
gave yez a month ago for Patrick Moriarty, in the Brig- 
gate ov Glasgo’ ?” 

“ Are you quite sure you paid the money, and took 
out an order?” quietly inquired the gentleman at the 


counter. 

“Ts it sure hd say?” returned Michael. ‘“ Bedad, 
I'm sure enough ; an’ I'll make ye smart for it, for I’ve 
fot the resate in me pocket ;” and he triumphantly 

ourished aloft the money-order he had received in 
exchange for his ten shillings. 


——».——_ 


Near Barnard Castle, Durham, there is the Burns’s 
Head Inn. The sign is a portrait of the port said to 
be an excellent likeness. At any rate, Mr. Morritt 
uncle of the | eA owner of Rokeby, thought so and 
once, when he had walked over there from Rokeby 
with Sir Walter Scott, he pointed it out to him, and 
praised it as a highly successful bit of portraiture. 

“ How long has it been there ?” asked Scott. 

“ Two or three years,” was the answer. 

“Then,” said Scott, “‘ take my word for it, it is not 
like Burns. Robbie Burns would not have staid so 
long outside a public,” 
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HAVING A FRIEND ON THE POLICE FORCE, THIS OLD GENTLEMAN TRIES A QUIET STROLL THROUGH THE BACK STREETS. 


First Bov. “Say, Mister, what was you took up for?” 
Seconp Boy. ‘‘ He's got a wicked look, ain’t he?” 


Jones (a tailor, suddenly clapped on the back by a 
ae EH “ Hello, sir! you nearly frightened me into 
a fit.” 

Customer. “ Well, I wish I could just frighten this 
coat you made me into a fit.” 


—_»——. 


An Ice Story—That the ice crop has been ruined 4 
the excessively cold weather, so that the dealers will 
have to charge high prices next summer to save them- 
selves from loss, = ____ 


A young Parisian artist painted a portrait of a 
duchess, with which her friends were not satisfied, de- 
claring that it was totally unlike. The painter, how- 
ever, was conyinced that he had succeeded admirably, 
and proposed that the question of resemblance or no 
resemblance should be left to a little dog belonging to 
the duchess, which was agreed to. Accordingly the 
picture was sent to the hotel of the lady the next day, 
and a number of her friends assembled to witness the 
test. The dog was called in, and no sooner did he see 
the portrait than he sprang upon it, licked it all over, 
and showed every demonstration of the greatest joy. 
The triumph of the artist was complete, and all present 
insisted that the picture had been. retouched during 
the migtt And so it had, but not with paint. The 
artist had rubbed it over with a thin coating of lard. 
The dog’s nose was sharper than the critics’ eyes. 


GENERAL 


A darky who was stooping to wash his hands in a 
creek did not notice the peculiar actions of a goat 
just behind him. So when he scrambled out of the 
water, and was asked how it happened, he answered, 
“T dunno 'zac’ly, but ’peared as if de shore kinder 
listed and frowed me.” 

SS 

An Irish clerk who was snowed up in a train during 
a heavy storm last winter telegraphed to his ng ng 
ers the next morning as follows: “I shall not be at 
the office to-day, as I have not got home yesterday yet.” 

Serra Fe 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY Kxown—pernars.—The 


berths.on board ship do not necessarily add to the 
census. The hatchways are not hens’ nests. The way 


' of the ship is not the extent of her avyoirdupois. The 


boatswain does not pipe all hands with a meerschaum. 
The ship does not have a wake over a dead calm. The 
swell of a ship’s side is not caused Le my <2 nor is 
the taper of a bowsprit a tallow candle. The hold is 
not the vessel's grip. The trongh of the ship is not 
dug out of the ship’s log. The crest of a waye is not 
the indication of its rank. The buoy is not the cap- 
tain’s son. Ships are never boarded at hotels. The 
bow of a ship is not evidence of politeness. \ A sailor's 
stockings are never manufactured from a yarn of his 
own spinning. The sails of a ship are not made. by an 
auctioneer; nor are the stays constructed by a milliner. 


Tuirp Boy. ‘Guess it’s for murder.” 


Cuorus. “‘ What a shame |” 


A farmer, the elder of a parish in Forfarshire, was 
suggesting to his recently appointed youthful pastor 
how he should proceed qn nis parochial visitations. 
“Now there’s John,” he said. ‘Speak to him on ony 
subject except ploughing and sowing, for Jolin is sure 
to remark your deficiency on these, which he perfectly 
understands; and if he should detect that you dinna 
ken about ploughing and sowing, he’ll no gie ye credit 
for understanding onything else.” 


Bd £32 Sid 

A man said to his neighbor that, on the whole, he 
thought this had been rather an open winter so far. 
To which the neighbor responded, “It’s been an 
winter, has it? That's the way so much cold weather's 
got in.” , 

Mrouarn. “ Have ye heard that Tim Flannigan and 
Ted Doolan have got off ?° The jury brought in a voir- 
dict of ‘Not Guilty.’” 

Parriok, *‘ Roight for them they did. Bedad, that’s 
what oi call ‘jury’s prudence,’” 

bY air CEN NEw 

An easy-going German, lately married, says: “Id vas 
yoost 80 easy as a needle valk-oud mit a camel’s 
eye as to get der behindt vord mit a vomans.” 


eS * ce 
“Your horse has some unmistakable points,” said a 

man to an equestrian mounted on a very lean animal, 
“ Yos,” was the reply; ““he seems made of ’em,” 


PROSPECTS OF THE SPRING TRADE, 


IN ORDER TO ASCERTAIN THE FEELING OF SOME OF OUR MERCHANTS IN REGARD TO THE SPRING TRADE,.OUR ARTIST INTERVIEWED A NUMBER OF LEADING DEALERS, WITH THE FOLLOWING RESULTS: 


Forricn AND Domestic Frutts. 


The decay of American shipping makes it necessary to bring 
all cargoes over in foreign vessels, The result is a tremendous 
rise in prices, but our dealer trusts in his good looks and gen- 
eral popularity to carry him through. 


Fancy Goops. 


Free Trade is what the country needs, but the moving of the large 
crops from the West to the sea-board next fall will increase the circulation 
of money, and travellers in our line will not be likely to starve to death, 
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ConFECTIONERY. 


In view Of the establishment of peace in Cuba, and the abundance of the 
sugar crop, together with an increased demand by consumers, she looks for- 
ward to a season of unparalleled prosperity. 
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Tosacco. 
He sold ten boxes last. year, but the tax ay | been reduced, 
rf 


CuTLery AND HarpwareE. Music. 


The demand for American goods abroad having led to 
large exportations and the consequent depletion of the 
home market, there will be a sharp business driven in 
the grinding down of English cutlery at home. 


_ Bollomozermacciomonkioeffozziocco,” he said; and this 
view of the matter fully coinciding with that of our artist, he 
quickly withdrew, 


and a first-class article placed in the market, he 


u + as every hope 
of doubling his sales this year. 
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THE VERONESE HAT. 


HIS graceful round hat is of black rough 

straw, with black satin Surah lining the 
brim. <A half-rosette and scarf of vermicelli 
striped ribbon in gay colors on a black founda- 
tion is around the crown. Five short 


completely successful, judging them from their 
own stand-point, than are the pictures of Turner 
or of Titian ; but in the same way may Mr. Worth, 
the man-milliner of Paris, be said to be more 
successful than Carlyle, the author of Sartor Re- 
sartus. Nevertheless—or perhaps for this reason 


black ostrich tips droop over the turn- 
ed-up side of the brim. A Veronese 
ruffof pleated muslin is around the 
neck of the wearer, 


THE MILLAIS EXHIBITION. 
By MRS, JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

RT critics have been much exer- 

cised of late over an exhibition 
of pictures by John Everett Millais, 
comprising a selection from his ear- 
liest and latest works, loaned for the 
oceasion by the owners. No living 
English artist has achieved a more 
robust and persistent suecess than 
Millais. He caught public attention 
with almost his first work ; and though 
his manner has greatly varied, his pop- 
ulavity has remained constant. His 
pictures (the portraits especially) com- 
mand great prices, though not, per- 
haps, so fabulously great as has been 
reported, and he produces abuntiantiye 
every year- His lwler seyle has, fi- | 
deed. been criticised as hasty and su- 
perficial; but it is to be remembered 
that Millais never lets his canvas alone 
until he has produced upon it precise- 
ly the effect he aims at. Whether this 
effect is attained in three sittings or 
in three handred is all one to him; 
and this fact must free him from the 
charge of being deficient in conscien- 
tiousness. He is true to his point of 
view, to his theory of what art should 
be, or, at all events, to his theory of 
what Ais art should be. To compre- 
hend his work it is necessary to know 
something of the man,  Millais is a 
tall, vigorous, athletic man of some 
fifty years of age, young for his years, 
and even possessing a certain boyish- 
ness of manner and expression which 
is characteristic of many well-bred 
Englishmen. There is a suspicion of 
auburn in his hair, which grows thin- 
ly on the top of his well-arched head, 
but clusters bushily lower down. His 
complexion is fresh and sanguine ; his 
eyes gray, quick, small, and attentive, 
rather than penetrating ; his voice and 
bearing are large and hearty. He gives 
you a genial, open-air sort of impres- 
sion. When you come to observe him 
more closely, however, you regognize 
an extraordinary sensitiveness in’ the 
man’s temperament —a sensitiveness -s 
which does not seem to go deep, but 
is very lively so far as it goes. He 
reflects what he feels immediately and 
visibly ; it does not sink into him and 
suffer a sea-change in the recesses of 
his mind. One does not fancy him 
pondering over his pictures, and allow- 
ing them to grow forth, so to speak, 
from a central motive or idea; but he 
decides at once what aspect of nature 
he will represent, and having ‘ con- 
structed” his design as regards ar- 
Yangements of forms and scheme of 
color, he goes to work straightway and 
depicts what lies before him with won- 
derful accuracy and brilliancy. There 
is no reserve or reticence in his pic- 
tures; you see everything there is’ to 
be seen at the first glance. They look 
the same to-day as they did yesterday ; 
they are as legible in one mood as 
in another; only in a mechanical or 
technical sense do they repay study. 
The series of his works represents 
not the history of the development 
of a mind, but the history of a keen eyesight 
and artistic dexterity. There is nothing behind 
Millais’s pictures but the canvas on which they 
are painted. They make other pictures look dim 
and colorless; but some other pictures make 
them look tinselly and trivial, They are more 


“Ferdinand and Ariel,” painted in the pre-Ra- 
phaelite style. A pregnant source of critical be- 
wilderment, by-the-way, has been the fact that 
Millais began his career as a pre-Raphaelite. The 
truth is, however, that Millais never was a pre-Ra- 
phaelite save in the merest externals, Ie was the 


Raphaelites the minute detail of their work wag 
the result of a quasi-religious conscientiousness, 
They would paint the separate hairs on a man’s 
head, or the veins in a leaf of a tree, because the 
hairs and the veins existed in nature, and to slur 
them over would be to slight the Eternal Verities, 

Millais entertained no such crude and 


impracticable notions. He might have 
objected: ‘“‘Why not, then, in paint- 
ing a portrait, begin with the bones, 
lay upon them the muscles, tendons, 
and nerves, and finish with the skin ? 
You may be true to a hair, but the 
microscopic truths of the hair will still 
be beyond you.” No; his idea was to 
make his picture as closely as possible 
resemble the superficial natural reality, 
and the most obvious expedient to se- 
cure this end was to enter largely into 
detail. His works of this period were 
therefore pre-Raphaelistic superficial- 
ly; but of the pre-Raphaelite straining . 
after hidden meanings and mystic sen- 
timent they never contained a trace, 
And as he gained experience, he dis- 
covered that microscopic detail failed 
to achieve the results that he had an- 
ticipated. The pictures had a ghastly 
distinetness, and aroused a morbid eu- 
riosity in the spectator to discern how 
far the minuteness had been carried ; 
bué they were as far frop. a practie=" 
healthy realism as are the dislocated 
saints of medieval illumination. Ac- 
cordingly, he began to look out for 
some more serviceable method, and 
through various gradations he at 
length attained his present bold, un- 
hesitating style, which is, to be sure, 
infinitely removed from his youthful 
expedients, but which, nevertheless, 
is used to express exactly the same 
thing. It is the custom to say that 
the soul has gone out of Millais’s 
later works, and it is no doubt true 
that they are deficient in that partic- 
ular, but not more so than are “The 
Huguenots” and “ (Whrist in the House 
of his Parents.” The latter pictures 
smack of the microscope ; but we have 
yet to learn that the microscopic iun- 
plies the spiritual. 

The most brilliant picture in the 
collection is, perhaps, the famous “ Or- 
der of Release,” painted immediately 
after “The Huguenots.” The red coat 
of the jailer and the blue cloak of the 
wife are the first things to catch the 
eye, and it is some time before they 
cease to dazzle us sufficiently to allow 
of our attending to anything else. We 
then proceed to observe that the text- 
ure of the garments is most cleverly 
reproduced ; and later on we have lei- 
sure to discover that the husband is 
hiding his face on his wife’s shoulder ; 
that she is handing the order of re- 
lease to the jailer, who is s¢anning it 
critically; that her child has fallen 
asleep, and that some of the yellow 
flowers it had brought to give its fa- 
ther have dropped from its relaxed 
hand t the ground. Ultimately we 
are able to notice that the woman’s 
face wears an expression of tearful 
triumph, and that excitement has call- 
ed up a womanly flush to her cheeks, 
But in order to get at. this—which 
should be the real raison d’étre of the 
picture—we have been obliged to climb 
over all these barriers of insolently 
clever paint and technical skill. It is 
well for Millais that his “sentiment” 
is not of a noble and delicate quality. 
Were it so, it would never emerge from 
its voluminous swathings of “ method” 
sufficiently to be perceptible at all. 


—Millais is the most widely popular of modern 
English painters. His way may be a mistaken 
one, but in that way he has very seldom made a 
mistake. 

The present exhibition affords ample illustra- 
tion of these remarks. Here is a picture called 


THE VERONESE HAT. 


same man, with the same aims in art, when he 
painted his latest success, “Cherry Ripe,” as 
when he was at work on this laborious canvas of 
“Ferdinand and Ariel.” All that has changed 
is his opinion as to how the story which he has to 
tell may most lucidly be told, To the true pre- 


Hosted by Goog 


_| But luckily the thought in Millais’s 
pictures is of so obvious and lusty a 
fibre that it seems to be uttered aloud 
at the top of the thinker’s voice, and 

you are not deafened by it only because the voice 

of the palette is louder still. 

Concerning Millais’s sentiment there is another 
remark to be made. It is imported into the pic- 
ture, instead of the picture’s being the expression 
or result of it; and the consequence is that in 
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sentiments, 

atone. This 

Pon eling of whole- 

1 the one article of col- 

_ ue hand, his sense of color and 

texterity are so overpoweringly strong 

are considered in connection with 

. a sense of positive disjointed- 

And Millais has not the artist- 

udbles one to lead the spectator’s 

e centre of his work. In “The 

‘age,” for example, the fine ex- 

ice of the old captain, as he list- 

of his own past sufferings and 

only come at by way of the ad- 

tumbler of rum and water which 

ble by his side, And the girl 

wa .o is complete in herself; her 

only connectio.. with the old man is the physical 

and accidental one of his hand laid upon hers. 

In the leather covering of the chair in which the 

mariner sits we have another successful rival to 

the harrowing memories which dim his eyes. In 

this picture, by-the-bye, which is in some respects 

the most agreeable in the collection, the artist 

has committed a curious technical error. The fa- 

ther and daughter are sitting near an open win- 

dow which gives upon the bay. This intense light 

in the background would naturally darken the 

coloring of the group; but, in fact, the “values” 

have been allowed to remain the same as if no 

window were there; which suggests that the group 

must have been painted first, and the window vi- 

olently introduced afterward. This oversight is 

an extreme illustration of Millais’s habit of look- 

ing intently at one thing at a time, instead of in 
combination with what adjoins it. 

But, after all, Millais in many respects deserves 
the high position in the artistic world that he oc- 
cupies. He is almost the only living colorist. 
Most artists are afraid of color, and venture only 
to tint their pictures; but Millais is afraid of 
none of the hues of the rainbow in their most 
uncompromising state, and let him pitch his tone 
as high as he will, he always pitches it right. 
His skill with the brush is triumphant im por- 
traiture ; his grasp of a likeness is immediate and 
infallible. His drawing of the human figure is 
nearly always masterly. His designs are often 
extremely graceful and winning. Not to men- 
tion “ The Huguenots,” which is by far the most 
felicitous of his efforts—for there the sentiment 
and the execution are almost on a par of excel- 
lence—we have in this collection a touching rep- 
resentation of Elizabeth, the daughter of Charles 
I., in captivity. The royal little maid sits pen- 
sively at a table, a pen in her hand, her cheeks 
mushed with recent tears. Ber dress is pice’: 
behind is a sombre-hued old cabinet (rather too 
exhaustively treated); the recesses of the back- 
ground are shadowy and dark. This is a picture 
which one can always contemplate with pleasure 
in spite of the elaborate carving of the cabinet. 
Another vigorous piece is ‘The Boyhood of Ra- 
leigh,” who sits on the shore with his chin on 
his knees, and his wide-open gaze fixed upon the 
story that the swarthy mariner is pouring forth, 
of southern seas and coral isles, and dusky sav- 
ages beneath the palm-trees. The gesture of the 
brown-armed sailor is admirable; he points 
across the horizon with all his soul; but even 
here one is doubtful whether to follow the point- 
ing finger, or to study the look in Raleigh’s eyes. 
Both are worth being attended to, but both can 
not be attended to at once. 

Millais’s best landscape is here—“ Chill Octo- 
ber’”’—and one of his most brilliant and most un- 
interesting color-pieces—‘‘The Yeoman of the 
Guard.” “The Vale of Rest” is celebrated for 
the delicate tints of its twilight sky, which seems 
really to emit a tender lustre. “The Minuet” is 
danced by a most immaculate little lady with 
chubby cheeks and a conch-shell complexion—a 
curious contrast, as regards quality of surface, 
with “ Cherry Ripe,” which the enterprise of the 
London Graphic has scattered broadcast over 
the United Kingdom, and which, no doubt, your 
readers have seen. The print is a very good re- 
production of the original picture, but it suffers 
from having been cut off at the knees. The 
little feet hang down, and the toes turn inward, 
just as a real little girl’s would in that situation. 
And at her right hand, spread out upon the log 
on which she sits, is a large cabbage leaf, eon- 
taining a tempting cluster of ripe cherries, which 
the small personage has been “sampling.” The 
face is more rounded and child-like than in the 
print, and looks more like the portrait of a real 
little girl—as, indeed, it is. She is the daughter 
of Mr. A. W. Lyon, who also owns the picture, 
and who is, on both accounts, to be congratulated. 


SNOW-DROPS. 


(CONSOLATION. ) 


A sMALL bird twitters on a leafless spray; 
Across the snow-waste breaks a gleam of 
gold: 
What token can I give my friend to-day 
But February blossoms, pure and cold ? 
Frail gifts from Nature’s half-reluctant hand, 
What if he deems them meaningless and 
pale? 
I see the signs of spring about the land, 
I hear in dreams the cuckoo’s summer tale; 
And these chill snow-drops, fresh from wintry 
bowers, 
Are the forerunners of a world of flowers. 


4AARPER’S BAZAR. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 77 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLF, issued 
April 19, contains amongst its store of good things 
Chapter Nineteen of “ Toby Tyler,” which is de- 
scriptive of Mr. Stubbs’s mischief and his sad 
Sate; Working Plans of a Catamaran, and di- 
rections how to build one; Stories by SUSAN 
ARCHER WEISS, LILLIAS DAVIDSON, and Mrs. 
W.J. Hays; Poems by MRS. BRINE and EMILY 
ITUNTINGDON MILLER ; @ new Game by GEORGE 
B. BARYLETT ; Easter Pictures by JESSIE CURTIS 
SHEPHERD ; anda great variety of other interest- 
ing and attractive matter. 


GB Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Cashmere, Fou- 
lard, Bunting, Limousine, Cheviot, Brocade, and 
other Walking, Visiting, and House Dresses ; 
Spring and Summer Mantles, Coats, and Fack- 
ets; Basques for Riding-Habits ; Spring and 
Summer Hats and Bonnets; Boys’ and Girls 
Suits, Wrappings, and Aprons; Ladies’ Cuffs 
and Collars; Bed-Linen; Portitres, Sofa Pil- 
lows, Sachets, Embroidery Designs, etc. ele.; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 


THE LIMITS OF DECORATION. 


a GOOD book,” said MILTON, “is the 

precious life-blood of a master-spirit 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life.” But book-lovers have a 
right to complain when the mere shell and 
casket of their riches is made so splendid or 
so frail that real companionship therewith 
is forbidden them. Not to speak in para- 
bles, your true reader turns sullen when a 
new book comes home in a binding too fine 
for its uses. He loves beautiful covers, no 
doubt, if he be a genuine bibliophile, and 
buys the best he can afford, always setting 
the soul of a volume above its body. But 
beautiful covers need not be useless, as they 
are so often made. , 

Indeed, book-bindings should offer o%e of 
the fullest means of expression to that love 
for decorative art which is so real an ont- 
growth ofthe day. * - --vil abies” 
magnificencé of color or ac sign, or even ex- 
pense, which we think mach to be depre- 
cated, but unsuitability. 4 book is to be held 
in the hand, or to lie about the room, on table 
or book-case, in a neighborly way, until the 
edge of its welcome is a little dulled, and 
we offer it the more studied ceremony of the 
shelves, with their crowded ranks of good 
company. A strong muslin binding of soft 
unobtrusive tint, harmonious with whatever 
background it may chance to encounter, and 
not rudely sensitive to spot or stain, is, one 
would say, the obvious choice for your even 
Christian. 

But there is a growing tendency to use 
very light colors, and very delicate adorn- 
ments, even for every-day books. These coy- 
ers, whose raison @étre is to protect the pages, 
must themselves be protected—a precaution 
which is a confession of their unfitness. 
Without this paper shield, even the warmth 
of the fingers often leaves a perceptible 
smirch, while coal-dust and the breath of the 
gas are certain disfigurement. Yet novels 
blossom into their gypsy existence in jonquil 
yellow, and the pale, perishable hue of the 
smilax flower. And more than one volume 
of dainty verse, born to be loved, and often 
handled with a touch like a caress, passes 
its days in lonely state behind glass doors, 
because its splendor of white and gold trans- 
forms the sweet companion into the formal 
guest. Aside from the misappropriateness 
of these fantastic covers, they are in them- 
selves objectionable. A pale object, with 
rigid outlines, lying upon the table, or even 
standing on the shelves, becomes a spot or a 
line which insists on being looked at, and 
which throws everything else out of key. 

It is not germane to the matter to say 
that the early bindings were delicate, fan- 
tastic, and enriched, and that we do but go 
back to a correct and established example 
when we imitate or paraphrase them; for 
the early bindings were the possession of 
the rich alone, and were held to be as legit- 
imate testimonies of wealth and objects of 
display as jewels or silver. Had they been 
popular possessions, we may be sure that 
the same fine taste which made them sump- 
tuous for the few would have made them 
serviceable for the many, however beautiful 
in color or admirable in design. 

This fashion of overdecorativeness in dec- 
oration is a Saturn devouring its own chil- 
dren. The value of the thing is lost. Thus 
we see “tidies” made by deft fingers osten- 
sibly to protect lounges and chairs from the 


ravages of warm palms, or “thy incompa- 
rable oil, Macassar.” But these webs are so 
dainty, with mysterious “ drawn-work,” and 
painfully wrought hand lace, and fairy em- 
broideries, that if time and eyesight be worth 
anything, they are far costlier than the most 
prodigal upholstery, while the very thought 
of the wash-tub is profanation. 

Lamp mats fall under the same condem- 
nation, being often of material so expensive 
and of ornamentation so rich that they are 
fit only for wall-hangings. But the obvious 
use of a lamp mat is to protect the table 
from oil spots, or the end of a burning 
match. And in the same way the table- 
cloth itself is often too fine for use. Dec- 
orative art is not fine art, pure and simple, 
for it must respect utility by the very lim- 
itations of its existence; and when it ceases 
to do so, however it may catch the popular 
fancy, it has become false in idea and foolish 
in form. 


FASHIONABLE DANCES OF 1881. 


HE “Lancers,” ‘ Waltz,” “Galop,” ‘ Ger- 
man,” and the “ Quadrille” are the dances 
named on the ball cards of the period. The last- 
named has led, however, a precarious existence. 
It was attempted at one of the Patriarchs’ balls, 
but the figures were not familiar, and the admi- 
rable effort to give the chaperons and papas a 
chance to vary the monotony of their wall-flower 
existence failed. It was danced, however, with 
more success at one or two very elegant parties, 
and then laid on the shelf until the summer, when 
it will be a favorite dance at watering-places. 
The Waltz—la valse a trois temps—holds, as it 
has held for forty years, the first place amongst 
the round dances, The beautiful music of Strauss, 
the truly graceful step and motion, are to be ac- 
credited with its first success at Vienna, and for 
the hold it has had on the world since. The va- 
rious steps of the waltz family consist of the hop 
waltz, the glide waltz, the redowa waltz, and the 
waltz proper: all are beautiful. There are, how- 
ever, spurious daughters of the waltz, which are 
occasionally danced by people desirous of noto- 
riety at public balls, which should be avoided. 
Amongst these are what is called the “ Boston 
Dip,” the “ Racket,” and the “Society.” These 
exaggerated forms of the beautiful waltz move- 
ment are not taught by the best dancing-masters. 
As one of them well remarks: “Should such a 
style of dancing prevail, dancing must go down. 
Its enemies would have unanswerable arguments 
against it.” They are sensational, exaggerated ; 
one might easily use a harsher term. The dance 
of society should be easy, natural, modest, quiet, 
graceful, and those dancers who copy the excess- 
es of the Bal Mabille or indulge in theatrical 
poses are in favor neither in Europe nor in Ameri- 


ea, _Pur-*—oevicatures the “ ivotal” dances in 
London, and the “ Minstrels, onguay imitate them 
here, 

The Galop is very fashionable, and exceed- 
ingly ul. It has, too, the much-needed el- 
ement of jollity without coarseness ; it is “ l’alle- 
gro” of the ball-room. To the inspiriting strains 
of “Gambrinus,” the galop has lighted up the 
Patriarchs’ balls, the F. C. D. C., and the superb 
private balls of this winter. It combines much 
of that Viking force and verve which one admires 
in the dancing of Swedes, Danes, and Russians. 
It is energetic without being romping ; it is quick 
and lively without being rowdy. A handsome, 
tall, slender young couple in the galop, recall the 
graceful visions of the Greek frieze; there is po- 
etry and romance inthe sight. The fair Atalanta 
skims o’er the plain of the ball-room with a fresh- 
ness which recalls the morning of the world. 

The Redowa is a pretty and a fashionable form 
of the waltz. It is composed of a step known 
as the pas de basque, and was formerly only 
danced to the wild Polish mazourka music, but is 
now adapted to the trois temps. There is a sug- 
gestion of the Cossack and the Danube in it, 
softened by the elegance of a Viennese salon. 
Its step is technically indicated as a jeté, a glissé, 
and a coupé dessous. The feet are, however, 
never raised from the floor, and it should be stud- 
ied under a master. 

The Glide Waltz is a slight, frail exaggera- 
tion upon the waltz proper, and should be but 
very slightly exaggerated. It, however, has met 
with much favor, and is the best and original 
form of the now disused “ Boston Dip.” 

The Polka is never danced in a ball-room by 
well-bred people. It is occasionally, with its 
heel-and-toe accompaniment, danced in the parlor, 
after a Christmas-tree or Easter-egg party, by a 
family circle well known to each other, but it 
would be vulgar in public. 

The German Cotillion, or, to use its French 
name, the “ Cotillon,” began in Vienna forty 
years ago, and was for a time kept sacred to the 
princes and the nobles of sixteen quarterings. 
It is now, as then, the aristocrat of the ball-room. 
Every ball of fashionable prestige has ended with 
it this winter. Some hostesses, early in the win- 
ter, attempted to do without it on account of its 
disadvantages, which are, in the first place, the 
trouble of getting it up, and secondly, the fact 
(which should always concern a hostess) that cer- 
tain young ladies who are left out of the “ Ger- 
man” lose their dance for the evening ; again, its 
great length, and the dangers of uncongenial part- 
nership ; still greater, the intolerable expense, 
now rendered almost inevitable, growing out of the 
fact that the favors for the German, once con- 
sisting of flowers, ribbons, and bits of tinsel, are 
now made by certain opulent hostesses to con- 
sist of gold horseshoe and mouse and pig scarf 
pins, silver and gold bangles, gold pins and pen- 
cil cases, fans, and cordelieres, One lady at New- 
port gave two balls in the summer of 1879, at 
which the favors cost five thousand dollars, This 


is, of course, impossible to most entertainers ; 
therefore it has been sometimes omitted. But 
the advantages of the favorite dance are mani- 
fold, and it has prevailed at the large balls, such 
as the Patriarchs, the F. C. D. C., and at the more 
fashionable private houses. 

To give a German, the hostess should send out 
her invitations two weeks in advance. She should 
cover her parlor carpets with crash, or if she has 
a parquet floor, tant mieux ; she must have all the 
furniture removed, and place camp-stools around 
the room in phalanxes. The business of choosing 
a leader is little less onerous than the choice of 
a president or a general. The leader must have 
a habit of command, nerve, and be fertile in re- 
source. On his ability and his impartiality does 
the happiness of his company depend. At the 
large balls gentlemen tie chairs together with their 
handkerchiefs for themselves and partners, thus 
putting in a pre-emption claim which is never dis- 
regarded. The German begins after supper, and 
is danced from two to four hours. Its variety of 
figures is enormous, eighty-seven being recorded 
in one manual, called the Prompter. The music 
should be full, and for a large ball two bands are 
necessary. Forasmall parlor German a piano and 
a violin are all that is necessary. In the middle 
of the German hot bouillon is served to the dan- 
cers, and a second supper awaits them when they 
are finished. 

Some of the figures strive to recall that grace- 
ful and beautiful minuet of the last century whose 
initial and terminating bows have been spoken 
of by Burke as typifying “that generous loyalty 
to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dig- 
nified obedience,” which makes men fascinating 
and women graceful. Again, some figures have 
the wild grace of the Magyar, the military air of 
the camp, the “descampativo” of Marie Antoi- 
nette, the stately “pavane” of Queen Elizabeth. 
It is the conglomerate of all ages ; it is the apoth- 
eosis of the dance. 

One of the prettiest of figures is that called 
“Bouquets and Boutonnieres.” A number of 
these prepared flowers are placed on a table, 
where the leader has arranged them. The first 
couple perform a tour de valse, They then sep- 
arate. The gentleman takes a bouquet, and the 
lady a boutonniére. They now select new part- 
ners, to whom they present the bouquet and bou- 
tonniére, the lady attaching the boutonniére to the 
gentleman’s coat. They perform a tour de valse 
with their new partners, which is repeated by all 
the couples. Other favors are frequently substi- 
tuted for flowers, and at the grand Germans the 
leader brings in an immense cushion with the gold 
and silver jewelry which has become so fashion- 
able, and these take the places of the flowers. Oth- 
er and simpler favors, such as little bells, rosettes, 
miniature flags, stars, artificial butterflies, badges, 
sashes, bonbons, etc., take the place of the fool- 
ishly expensive jewelry. Another pretty figure is 
called “The Mirror.” The first couple perform a 
tour de valse, The gentleman seats the lady upon 
a chair in the centre of the room, and presents 
her with » small mirror. The leader then selects 
a gentleman from the circle, and conducts him 
behind her chair. The lady looks in the mirror, 
and if she declines the partner offered, by turning 
the mirror over or shaking her head, the leader 
continues to offer partners until the lady accepts. 
The gentlemen refused return to their seats, or 
select partners and join in the dance. 

“The Serpent” is also a favorite and a very 
graceful figure. The first couple waltz round, 
and the gentleman leaves his partner in the cor- 
ner of the room, her face turned toward the wall, 
and then brings. three or four ladies whom he 
places behind his own lady, leaving a proper dis- 
tance between them. He then chooses an equal 
number of gentlemen (himself included), with 
whom he forms a loose chain, and leads them 
rapidly in a serpentine course between the la- 
dies, until he reaches his partner, when he claps 
his hands, and each gentleman dances with the 
lady in front of him. 

“The Kaleidoscope” is another very pretty fig- 
ure. The first four couples waltz round, then 
form as in a quadrille. The next four couples 
in order take positions behind the first four 
couples, each of the latter couples facing the 
same as the couples in front. At a signal from 
the leader the ladies of the inner couples cross 
right hands, move entirely round, and turn into 
places by giving left hands to their partners, at 
the same time the outer couples waltz half round 
to opposite places. At another signal the inner 
couples waltz entirely round, and finish facing 
outward, at the same time the outer couples chassé 
croisé, and turn at corners with right hands, then 
déchassé and turn partners with left hands. Every- 
body waltzes then with his or her vis-a-vis, and 
so on ad infinitum. 

It will be seen that the German is a dance 
of infinite variety, and a leader of original mind 
constructs new figures constantly. The waltz, 
the galop, and the redowa are the only steps 
tolerated in it, except the slow walk in the qua- 
drille figures, and the stately march, the bows, 
and courtesies of the minuet in some figures. 
Like Cleopatra, “custom can not stale its infinite 
variety.” The favorite waltz composers are 
Strauss, Waldteufel, Resch, and Suppe, and Ru- 
dolph Bial is coming into favor, Yet in one 
sense the aristocratic German is a democracy, 
for, once within its circle, all are supposed to be 
introduced, nor should any lady refuse to dance 
with any gentleman whom she may chance to 
receive as a partner through the changeful exi- 
gencies of the various figures, ‘ 

The term tour de valse is used technically, and 
means that the couple or couples performing it 
will execute the round dance designated by the 
leader once around the room. Should the room 
be small, they make a second tour. 

The Lancers has kept in favor for many years. 
One or two sets are always danced at the fash- 
ionable balls, as. they afford an opportunity for 
the few who like to “tread a stately measure,” 
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yet whose heads will not bear the giddy waltz. 
The figures are too well known to need a descrip- 
tion here. Quiet and unobtrusive dancing, with 
the feet close to the floor, is alone permitted in 
the best salons, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHILDREN’S MOTHER HUBBARD CLOAKS. 


OTHER HUBBARD cloaks and dresses of 
the same name, with poke bonnets, are the 
caprice of the moment for tiny girls from two to 
five or six years of age. These old-fashioned 
garments make the little creatures look as if they 
had just stepped out of one of Kate Greenaway’s 
books, so quaint and picturesque are they. The 
Mother Hubbard cloaks are pretty models for the 
light wraps of soft woollens worn in the spring 
when heavy wadded garments are laid aside. 
They are made of ladies’ cloth, camel’s-hair, Biar- 
ritz cloth, or other repped or diagonal goods in 
pale shades of drab, olive, or gray, and sometimes 
of pale blue or white. The English Cheviots are 
also used for this purpose, with dark brown or 
drab for the prevailing colors, lighted by dashes 
of red, blue, or green. When these cloths are 
not sufficiently heavy and substantial - looking, 
they are lined with the striped foulards now sold 
for such purposes in pretty shades of blue, old 
gold, or red with white, for 28 or 380 cents a 
yard. The cloaks are long enough to conceal 
the entire dress beneath, and are made with a 
straight yoke lining covering the shoulders, on 
which the cloth is shirred in many horizontal 
rows. To this yoke the full cloak is shirred, fall- 
ing thence perfectly straight in back and front, 
with or without being shirred at the waist line in 
a deep cluster behind and before alike. The top 
of the full cloak is first faced an inch and a half 
deep with colored Surah satin, then gathered in 
three or four rows near the bottom of the Surah, 
and sewed in the gathering to the edge of the 
yoke, leaving a pretty faced ruffle erect upon the 
yoke. Instead of shirring at the waist line, many 
such cloaxs are merely held back by a satin rib- 
bon sewed in the seams under the arms, and tied 
in the middle of the back; this is just high 
enough up to give a short-waisted, bunchy, old- 
fashioned look, and three bows of similar ribbon 
with long loops are placed down the front of the 
garment, one at the throat, the next at the short 
waist, and the third near the hem which is around 
the cloak. If the cloak falls open, it is well to 
put a “ fly” for button-holes and buttons beneath 
the front hems. The sleeves are gathered at the 
wrists with a faced ruffle and a bow, and may be 
fulled into the armhole if the child is very slight, 
making the regular bishop sleeves. Sometimes 
@ puff on the armhole is preferred. 


MOTHER HUBBARD DRESSES, 


Mother Hubbard dresses for small girls are 
made just as the cloaks are, but are fastened be- 
hind. ‘The ordinary yoke slips are a good guide 
for these, provided the yoke is fully shirred. 
Soft sleazy flannels and pretty little cashmere 
dresses are being made up in this way, especially 
in pale blue, drab, and cream white shades, and 
for later in the season ginghams and white soft 
muslins are similarly made. Sashes are not worn 
with these dresses, and the shirring at the waist 
line is omitted for very small girls; this shirring 
must not go all the way around the waist in Ger- 
man peasant dress fashion, but must be confined 
to a single cluster in the back and front. 


POKE BONNETS FOR CHILDREN. 


Poke bonnets to complete such a dress are 
shown in all the various kinds of straw, and even 
in white piqué; in the latter material they have 
full high crowns buttoned on to the wagon-top 
front, and these crowns may be of muslin stiffly 
starched, or of piqué like the front, according to 
the mother’s taste. The rough straws of soft 
qualities in cream white, gray, and black are 
chosen for pokes for general wear, while finer 
ones are of the open lace straws in vogue for la- 
dies. A large bow of ribbon loops on top, and 
strings to tie the bonnet under the chin, are the 
trimmings most used for every-day pokes. More 
dressy ones have white ostrich feathers and ivory 
satin loops for trimming. The broad fronts, al- 
most round above the forehead, are very popular, 
and sometimes have a cap-like face trimming of 
pleated lace inside. Other pokes are narrow, 
and though close beside the ears, project very far 
above the face in a way that makes a demure 
child look like a comical yet pretty caricature. 
Larger girls also wear pokes of rough straw in 
all the various modifications displayed for ladies, 
but the favorite shape shelves downward toward 
the forehead, is very short on the sides, and is 
turned up abruptly behind. A long ostrich fea- 
ther, nearly surrounding the crown, is the trim- 
ming for the nicest pokes, while those for every- 
day wear have a gay bayadere-striped scarf or 
kerchief folded carelessly around the crown. 


GIRLS’ ROUND HATS. 


Very large round hats with wide flaring brims, 
not wired, but turned up most in front, are worn 
far back on the head, especially by girls who 
wear a bang on the forehead. These come in 
the rough straws, in Panama braids, and in chips, 
and are trimmed with two or three pompons and 
two rows of thick cord when the rough straw is 
used. For the Panama braids striped Surahs 
and wide ribbons are liked, while for the more 
dressy chips there are many small ostrich tips 
around the crown, or else a single long plume. 
One of the newest round hats, called the Olivette, 
has the brim curling upward and outward all 
around, except far behind on the right side, where 
it suddenly projects in a sharp point down to- 
ward the shoulder. This gay little hat is most 
often trimmed with feathers. The new porcu- 
pine straws, with stiff projecting loops of the 
braid, are very effective when trimmed with long 


loops of ivory satin ribbon, two or three white 
silk pompons in a cluster on the left side, and, 
for the facing of the brim, velvet of some be- 
coming color, such as dark blue, garnet, brown, 
olive, or black, to frame the face and be an ef- 
fective background for the delicate tints in the 
child’s face and hair. The creamy yellow Tus- 
can braids and Leghorns are made into both 
pokes and flats for very dressy wear, with white 
satin and feathers for trimming. There are also 
little poke bonnets and round hats for very small 
girls, made of row after row of pleated Breton 
lace mounted on a frame, and trimmed with fea- 
thers and flowers. High pointed crowns are seen 
on some of the rough straw round hats, and these 
have a row of silk pompons at the base, while 
the stiff brim is lined with velvet. 


IMPORTED DRESSES FOR GIRLS. 


Imported dresses for misses and small girls are 
made of all the stylish materials worn by ladies, 
but instead of the sombre hues, the brown, gray, 
and purples used lately, there are many bright 
colors among these. The China silks, bayadere- 
striped Surahs, fine French cashmeres, foulards, 
nuns’ veiling, the heavier French bunting, Ben- 
galine silk, Louisines, and piqués of various kinds, 
are used in the elaborate French dresses shown 
at the furnishing houses. For very small girls 
the princesse style prevails, also the single long 
box-pleated dress worn with a belt, but for larger 
girls the preference is for suits of two or three 
pieces, such as a polonaise with skirt, or else a 
waist of some kind, with a trimmed skirt repre- 
senting an over-skirt, and some quaint little cape, 
scarf, or jacket for the street. It is objected to 
these imported dresses that they are too elabo- 
rately made and of too costly materials, but they 
are full of suggestions to the practiced modiste, 
who simplifies them, and occasionally copies them 
literally in plainer fabrics. Shirring is one of 
the marked features of these dresses ; the deep 
wide collars are also an important part; the use of 
puffed skirts and of soft bias puffs for trimming 
instead of ruffles, and the profusion of embroider- 
ed trimmings, are equally noticeable. There are 
little princesse dresses of China silk—either 
cream, pink, or pale blue—that are shirred all 
over on a lining, or else they are pleated entirely 
from the neck down. Two little handkerchief 
points form an apron, and the ends are knotted 
behind quite bouffantly. The deep collar is 
square behind, and pointed to the waist in front, 
with flat appliqué embroidery laid on the Surah 
collar, and full frills of Languedoc or point d’esprit 
lace standing inside it. These dresses have a 
cambric or cheap silk foundation of the simplest 
princesse or sacque shape, and the shirring is 
done immediately upon this lining. The soft 
Bengaline silks are used for pleated skirts to be 
worn with sailor blouse-waists of Surah that fall 
far lower beyond the waist line than any blouses 
hitherto worn. These are copied in flannels, 
Cheviots, and in ginghams for every-day wear. 
The coachman’s drab flannels are the fashion 
this season for children, though more easily soiled 
than the dark blue flannel so long worn. The 
ginghams are in half-inch stripes, or else in two- 
inch plaids of a single color with white. These 
may be made in a still simpler way with three 
box pleats from the neck down, sewed perma- 
nently half the length of the skirt, then falling 
open, and trimmed with a wide edging of Ham- 
burg embroidery in very open patterns. A deep 
round collar of this work, with square cuffs of 
the same turned up outside the wrists of bishop 
sleeves, gives style to this little dress. Other 
ginghams are cut low square neck, without sleeves, 
and are worn over a white guimpe of pleated 
muslin. Solid pink or blue Chambérys are made 
in this way, and are laid in box pleats scarcely an 
inch wide from the neck nearly to the foot. 

Flannels and Cheviot dresses for spring, and 
linens and piqués for summer, are made for very 
small children—either boys or girls—to fasten in 
front ; one of the best shapes is a straight double- 
breasted garment, with two very wide box pleats 
the entire length of the back, and two in front, 
with two rows of buttons down the middle. The 
collar is deep and square, and this, with the cuffs 
and wide belt, may be of a different color; the 
belt passes under the box pleats, and is buckled 
in front. More elaborate piqué dresses have in- 
sertions of embroidery or of linen lace let in down 
the front, with pleatings behind ; still others have 
brocaded-looking designs in the piqué, or else 
small blocks like satin squares are woven in, 
while many have embroidery done directly on the 
repped material. Thinner white dresses are of 
creamy mull shirred at the neck and at the waist 
in Mother Hubbard clusters, and trimmed with 
many long-looped bows of two kinds of satin rib- 
bon, such as rose with blue, pink with red, or 
cream with garnet. Twill-striped linen lawns and 
striped muslins are also made up in this way for 
summer. 

Very wide sashes of ombré Surah cut length- 
wise, or else the broad shaded ribbons, are chosen 
to shade from pink to dark red, or sky blue to 
deep blue, to be worn with white princesse dress- 
es. The sash is put in many folds far below the 
waist around the figure, and may be tied in a 
large bow behind, or in drooping loops on the left 
side. On many dresses there are three or four 
straps of insertion, finished on each side with 
edging sewed lengthwise on the dress, and the 
sash is passed through these. 

For wool and silk dresses the Greek polonaise 
is used for larger girls. This fits the waist like 
a Jersey, is laced behind, and is drawn up high 
on the left side. Sometimes this has the Margue- 
rite puffed sleeve, and when made of white wool, 
looks like the Marguerite dress in Faust. It is, 
however, more often imported in pale blue nuns’ 
veiling, or in garnet cashmere looped up to dis- 
close a skirt of bayadere-striped Surah that has 
in it every color of the rainbow. Sometimes block 
silks of two colors are used for these skirts, such 
as red with green, or blue with red. There are 


two ribbons used to loop the polonaise of these 
dresses ; these are passed around the hips, and 
knotted in long loops where the skirt is caught 
up on the left. The darker ribbon is on the out- 
side, and the lighter ribbon is laid inside it, to 
show on the edges like a facing. Dark green 
nuns’ veiling is a stylish fabric for misses’ dress- 
es, and French modistes trim it quaintly with 
pleatings of pale blue and paler pink Surah around 
the foot, while quantities of point d’esprit lace 
are gathered for trimmings about the waist. These 
inexpensive laces are pretty garnitures for wool 
and silks alike. 

For plainer wool dresses large girls have Chev- 
iots and flannels made with the single-breasted 
hunting jackets that have but one wide double 
box pleat down the middle of the back, and two 
broad single box pleats in front. The over-skirt 
is of the round apron shape so long worn, and 
this, like the skirt beneath, has rows of machine 
stitching for its only trimming. 

Imported wraps for girls are Mother Hubbard 
capes shirred around the neck, and also shoulder 
mantles that barely cover the shoulders behind, 
being cut off quite straight across, and with long 
straight tabs in front. The folded kerchiefs and 
fichu-shaped garments are also shown in as elab- 
orate fabrics as those worn by ladies, but jackets 
and Ulsterettes are preferred by American girls, 
and are shown in most convenient and useful 
shapes. The box-pleated and belted bunting 
jacket of Cheviot is in great favor as an outside 
wrap for school-girls, and is worn with a wide 
belt to which a bag is attached. The Ulsterettes 
most liked have a shoulder cape or else the deep- 
er Havelock cape reaching to the waist line, and 
open up the middle of the back; these Ulsters 
have deep pleats down the skirt in the back, and 
pockets on the hips. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; E. A. Morrison ; Lorp 
& Taytor; and James McCrerry & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Rev. W. H. Murray is carrying on a small 
furm in San Antonio, Texas. His wife is in Ger- 
ac | for her health. 

—The Duke of Aosta’s trip to the wedding at 
Berlin, as representative of his brother, the King 
of Italy, cost him the modest sum of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars; he having been furnished 
in advance with a table of fees to be given to 
each servant at Berlin, down to the porter of the 
castle, whose share was a pin worth one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

—The Bishop of Sydney lately married a third 
wife, whom he had baptized in her infancy. 

—A gentleman in Indiana, Pennsylvania, is 
owner of the hammer with which JoHN Pau 
Jones nailed the historic flag to the mast of his 


hip. 

—The wife of Epw1n ARNOLD, author of “The 
Light of Asia,” is a grandniece of Dr. CHANNING, 
and an architect of distinction in London. 

—The artist Mr. FREDERICK CHURCH is tray- 
elling in Mexico with friends. . 

—When Mr. VANDERBILT wished, last year, to 
engage a special car to take him from Paris to 
Nice, it took seven days and a directors’ meeting 
before he obtained it. For any one to obtain a 
special car in this benighted country takes just 
five minutes. 

—On one occasion, when Mr. Cyrus Freip 
was crossing the Atlantic, and asked that a cer- 
tain sermon might be read on Sunday by his 
brother, who was along, Captain —— refused 
permission, remarking, “PIL have you to under- 
stand, sir, that on board this ship J represent 
the Church of England, d——d if I don’t!” 

—VIEUXTEMPS, the unrivalled violinist, now 
uses his talent altogether in composing. He 
spends his time with his son-in-law Dr. Lan- 
DOWSKI, who is at the head of a private sanita- 
rium in Algeria. He sometimes shows a favored 
friend his old violins, some dozen or more inval- 
uable instruments, each wrapped in soft flannels 
and wools, and laid away like a dead child in its 
little coffin. He lifts them and caresses them, 
but they do not respond to his touch, for the 
master’s left arm was paralyzed in 1873, and he 
ean no longer play. 

—The Marquis of Westminster left an estate 
with an income of more than a million a year, 
ten thousand pounds going to each of his daugh- 
ters, and the remainder to his son, now the Duke 
of Westminster. Old leases falling in, and re- 
newed at an advance of more than a hundred per 
cent., have doubled this vast rent-roll. One of 
the sisters married in Cannes, in the South of 
France, an accomplished physician, who wished 
to settle in London; but with the English con- 
bg for physicians in general, and the Duke 
of Westminster’s in particular, the Duke gave 
his sister another ten thousand pounds to ion 
her husband out of England—a circumstance 
throwing light on Miss THACKERAY’s little story 
of ‘‘ Fina’s Aunt,”’ lately published in the Bazar. 

—General OrD took with him into Mexico a 
quantity of carp to stock the old Aztec waters. 

—The emeralds taken from the head of a jew- 
elled cane once belonging to Santa ANNA are 
in the possession of Mrs. General PoLk, togeth- 
er with a seal ring brought from Egypt and giv- 
en to President PoLkK by J. G. Mason. 

—Mrs. CHRISTIANA THOMPSON, mother of Mrs. 
ELIZABETH THOMPSON BUTLER, painter of the 
“Roll-Call,”? has been exhibiting some clever 
pictures in London. 

—Lady de Sandridge is the name under which 
the Princess Louise is travelling through Italy. 

—It is reported that Mr. BRENTANO says that 
his subscription list for Punch has increased 
some two hundred copies ———e last year, 
chiefly owing to the fact that Du Maurigr’s 
caricatures of the Zsthetics afford ideas in dress 
to those who ape the Asthetics on this side of 
the water. 

—So great is the demand for pampas grass 
that immense fields of it are being cultivated in 
Southern California. 

—The Empress of Austria recently sent to a 
reporter a dressing-case embossed in silver, as a 
mark of her pleasure at his account of some of 
her exploits in the field. 

—The American FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Miss CLARA BarTON, is a plain, sweet-faced eld- 
erly lady, who dresses in rich but quiet taste, 
and wears at her throat an enamelled pin bear- 
ing the scarlet device of the Society of the Ge- 


neva Cross, of whéch order she was an active 
member during the Franco-Prussian war. As 
the adviser of the Grand Duchess MARIE of Ba- 
den, she did much toward establishing the sys- 
tem of hospitals instituted by that princess. 

—Sir Freperick LeigHton’s London house 
is said to be one of the most beautiful houses in 
the world; its ‘“‘gem’’ is the divan, ornamented 
with marvellous marbles and tiles, 

—General B. F. BuTLEeR’s journey to St. Thom- 
as was to visit the grave of his father, who is 
buried there. 

—The portrait of Mrs. HAYEs now in the White 
House idealizes her. The velvet dress of pale 
maroon is cut in square-necked fashion; with 
the left hand she lifts the sweeping velvet train, 
while the right hand holds loosely two or three 
half-blown Marshal Neil roses. 

—A special delegation to St. Petersburg to at- 
tend the crowning of ALEXANDER III., with a 
cardinal at its head, is to be sent by the Pope. 

—Dr. 8. W. Francis has added a lock of the 
Duke of Wellington’s hair to the collection of 
relics of the Newport Artillery. 

—For attempting to spread abolition senti- 
ments in Vergennes, Vermont, fifty years ago, 
FREDERICK DouGLAss was nearly mobbed. To- 
day that place has a negro Sheriff, a French May- 
or, and a young woman as City Clerk, ‘The 
world moves.”’ 

—Mr. Orto BRUNNER’S Swiss colony is to be 
planted in Kentucky, and not in West Virginia, 
as first reported. 

—A summer residence at Northeast Harbor, 
Mount Desert, is soon to be built by President 
Exiort, of Harvard College. 

—Rosa BonueEvrR is at Nice, in delicate health. 

—At the inauguration of Story’s statue of 
Prescott upon Bunker Hill, on June 17, the ad- 
dress is to be made by Hon. R. C. WINTHROP, 
who will also deliver the chief speech at the 
Yorktown celebration. 

—STAINER’S beautiful hymn, “ Lead, kindly 
Light,’’ was recently voted vulgar and offensive 
by the high-art critics in New College Chapel, 
England. 

—Miss HELEN TINKER was the instigator of 
the Flower Mission of Boston, which has carried 
pleasure to so many poor homes and sick-beds. 

—There exists in Geneva a youthful portrait 
of George Eliot, painted by D’ALBERT DuRADE, 
an artist in whose family she boarded for a win- 
ter, in 1849 or 1850, when her auburn hair curled 
and her blue eyes were soft and bright. 

—Hon. ALEXANDER H. Rick, of Boston, has a 
cane cut from the frame of the United Stair - 
steam-ship Kearsarge after her fight with the 
Alabama, and pisces to him by Boatswain 
H. P. Grace, of the navy. 

—Silesia sent to Prince W1LtraM and his bride 
a necklace of very large diamonds of the purest 
water. The casket containing them was made 
from an oak in the palace garden at Doizig, 
where the Princess was born, aud che inner 
drawers from the wood of a table ‘on whic. *he 
new-born babe was first put into her swaddling- 
clothes. 

—Miss LELIA Rosrnson, of Boston, who is the 
first woman to claim the right to practice law 
in Massachusetts, is the Boston correspondent 
of the Fall River News. ; 

—The first fl baby born in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Mrs. Betsy Grvens, has lately died at 
the mature age of one hundred and three. 

—The Marquis TseNnG, Chinese Minister to 
France, carries his sleeping arrangements with 
him wherever he goes, being forbidden by eti- 
quette and custom from sleeping on beds used 
by outer barbarians. 

—Admiral Carr Giyn, to whom ADELAIDE 
NEIZson left the most of her fortune, intends to 
set aside fifteen thousand dollars, the interest to 
be devoted to the relief of needy members of the 
prokase, under the administration of himself, 

ENRY IRVING, and J. L. TOOLE. 

—A_peasant named KoMINAROFF, who pre- 
vented the first attempt to murder the Czar, and 
who was afterward enriched and ennobled, has 
become melancholy mad, and finds his only plea- 
sure watching his sueccssor lighting the lam 
at one of the railway stations, where he usually 
passes his days, sometimes assisting his old com- 
rades in their work. 

—JouNn BricuT says that Americans are the 
only Gorrie who sign their names legibly. 

—Ten years ago Louis of Bavaria was hand- 
some enough to answer for a model of a young 
god: tall and graceful, with brown hair curling 
on his forehead, with dark blue eyes full of fire 
and poetry. He is still thought to be the hand- 
somest king in Europe. 

—Madame CaristinE NILLsoN has been on a 
visit to the Queen of Spain. 

—We may thank the Princess of Wales for 
the becoming style of high collars and ruffs, as 
some one has said that the face loses in charm 
for every inch of neck displayed. 

—The wonder of the English universities is 
one MARGOLIOUTH, who believes life not worth 
living, but who, besides the scholarship at his 
own college, has secured the Hertford and Ire- 
land University scholarships, the Gaisford Latin, 
sey prize (and was proximi for the Greek), the 

usey and Ellerton Hebrew scholarships, the 
Syriac_prize, and has now added the Boden Sans- 
krit scholarship—a perfect squadron of scholar- 
ships. 

—Merssonier, D’fiprnay, Carotus Duran, 
and other art critics were enthusiastic at the 
opening of the Baron ADOLPHE DE ROTHSCHILD’ 
Renaissance gullery, where Renaissance glories 
in ivory, gold, faience, and crystal are gathered 
and classified with all the taste of the epoch to 
which they belonged. 

—The first love of ALEXANDER Third of Russia 
was a beautiful maid of honor, the Princess MET- 
CHERSKA, daughter of a noble poet. The royal 
lover said he would marry nobody else, and they 
were called ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast’’; but the 
cruel parents sent the Grand Duke to St. Peters- 
burg with his — and married the Prin- 
cess to Prince Pau Demivorr, she believing 
that her sweetheart had forgotten her, and dy- 
ing within a year at Vienna. 

—In the once elegant country-seat of Lord 
BALTIMORE, a few miles out of Washington, a 
room in the second story is yet called Ciay’s 
room, and is exactly as he left it. The walls are 
painted green ; the carpet is green, with geomet- 
rical roses; a buffet is decorated with painted 
china; over this hangs CLay’s picture; the tow- 
ering bed has three carpeted steps beside it; his 
dusty shoes, of cloth and patent-leather, are 
where he left them, and his inkstand of china. 
Also a chair with a projecting leaf, on which the 
Missouri Compromise was written. 
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Fig. 2.—Wrocent Guircre Lace 
ror Cuitp’s Cottar, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 2.—Brocape 
Satin pE Lyon 
PARASOL, 
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es Madame Emilie Bach, direct- 
fas | Ya ress of the Vienna School of 
er Art Needle-Work, is wrought 

Gay a) 


mage, © Plaid Surah and Lace 

Neck-Tie. 

Tis cravat bow consists 
of a strip of plaid Surah 
twelve inches wide, which 
is edged with cream-colored 
lace two inches wide, ar- 
ranged in the manner shown 
in the illustration on a stiff 
net foundation, and fastened 
with a bronze clasp. 


Child’s Collar. 
Wrought Guipure. 
Figs. 1-3. 


Tnis collar is made of fine 
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between opposite corners 
of each second one of the 
small squares in order to 
form the middle veins of 
the four leaf-shaped fig- 
ures inclosed as shown in 
Fig. 3. For each leaf, be- 
ginning at the centre, a 
row of button-hole stitch- 
es is worked along the 
thread; not side by side, 
but with small regular 
spaces between them, aft- 
er which a second row is 
worked on the other side 
of the thread, putting the 
needle, for each stitch, be- 


linen, which is turned down 
half an inch wide at the edge, 
and hem-stitehed. The bor- 
der, which was designed by 


guipure lace, and is worked 
according to Figs. 2 and 3. 
To make the lace, the whole 
design as it is shown in Fig. 
1 is transferred to oiled linen with the help of Figs. 2 and 
8, which show the two figures of the design in 
full size. The oiled linen is basted on en- 
amelled cloth, and then double threads of 
medium fine linen floss are stretched 
along the two lines which contain 
the row of squares, and form 


: S) 
the upper and lower sides, & 
and fastened down SG 
& h 


of Art Needle -Work. 
KR 
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ig. 1.—Satin Scran 
PARASOL. 


with overcast stitches of fine 
thread. These double threads are 
darned over and under in point de reprise, and then the single 
transverse bars which form the remaining two sides of the 
squares are work- 
ed in a similar 
manner., The smaller 
squares inclosed by the 
large squares are next 
worked, and for these 
the foundation threads 
are stretched from the 
middle point of one 
side to the middle point 
of the next in the outer 
squares, The working 
thread is then stretched 
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Fig. 8.—Wrovent 
Guieure Lace FoR 
Cuinp’s Coutar, 
Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror Carnation Desten, 
Fic. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Criip’s Corrar.—Wrovent Guiecre.—t{See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
Designed by Madame Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School 


through the cloth below the outline, and the 
loop thus formed is fastened with a button- 
hole stitch in the manner shown in Fig. 3. 
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tween two stitches in the 
first row. The next row 
on both sides consists of 
ladder stitches, for each 
of which a_ button-hole 
stitch is worked on the 
following third stitch in 
the preceding row, and then wound with the working thread. In 
the last row three button-hole stitches are worked around each 
stitch in the preceding row, working in picots at regular intervals: 
to form a picot, the working thread is passed around a pin put 


Pia Suran axp Lace Neck-TIe. 


After the leaf-shaped figures are com- 
pleted, threads are stretched di- 
agonally across the outer 
square for the bars, 
and wound with 
the working 


Fig. 8.—Scran Parasor. 


thread. For each scallop on 
the side of a square the thread 
is fastened to the bar in point 
de reprise, stretched and con- 
nected to the point of the bar 
at which the second end of the scallop touches, then 
stretched back to the point from which it started, after 
which but- 
ton - hole 
stitches with or with- 
out picots at regu- 
lar intervals, accord- 
ing to the illustration, 
are worked around 
the double foundation 
thread. The inner 
part of the remain- 
ing squares is work- 
ed in a similar man- 
ner according to Fig. 


Fig. 4.—Gros 
Grain Par- 
ASOL, 


Borper For Curipren’s Dresses.—Serpen- 
TINE Bra, Cuain Stircu, anp Point 
Russk EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 1.—Carnation Design ror Porrizres, Curtains, ETC.—AppLication AND Point Russe Empromerry.—[Sce Fig. 2.] 
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2. The scallops that touch each other around 
the outer edge are worked in connection. The 
pendent leaflets are worked in dovetailed button- 
hole stitch, like that used in working the leaf- 
shaped figures within the squares, and are con- 
nected by button-hole stitch scallops. When the 
outer edge of the lace is completed, a row in lad- 
der stitch is worked along the straight inner 
edge, and above this a row in button-hole stitch. 
The lace border is then joined in overcast stitch 
to the edge of the collar, 


AN APRIL PASTORAL. 


He. Wuttner away, fair Neat-herdess? 

She, Shepherd, I go to tend my kine. 

He. Stay thou, and watch this flock of mine. 

She. With thee? Nay, that were idleness, 

He. Thy kine will pasture none the less. 

She. Not sot they wait me and my sign. 

He. Y'll pipe to thee beneath the pine. 

She, Thy pipe will soothe not their distress. 

He. Dost thou not hear beside the spring 
How the gay birds are carolling ? 

. I hear them. But it may not be. 

He. Farewell then, Sweetheart! Farewell now. 

. Shepherd, farewell— Where goest thou ? 
I go..to tend thy kine for thee! 


STITCHES USED IN HAND 
EMBROIDERY, 


AS TAUGHT AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 
1, 

O avoid pulling or puckering the work, care 
should be taken, first, that the needle be 
not too small, so as to require any force in draw- 
ing it through the material; second, that the 
material be held in a convex position over the 
fingers, so that the crewel or silk shall be looser 
than the ground; and third, that too long needle- 
fuls be not used. These rules apply to all hand- 
worked embroideries, 


STITCHES. 


Directions for some of these have already been 
given, but it would, perhaps, be as well to repeat 
them here, in order that reference can be made 
to the one article for any desired stitch. 

Stem Stitch.—The first stitch which is taught 
to a beginner is “stem stitch” (wrongly called 
also “crewel stitch,” as it has no claim to being 
used exclusively in crewel embroidery). It is 
most useful in work done in the hand, and espe- 
cially in outlines of flowers, unshaded leaves, 
arabesques, and all conventional designs. It 
may be best 
described as 
a long stitch 
forward on 
the right side, 
and a shorter 
one backward 
on the under 
side of the fab- 
ric, the stitch- 
es following 
one another 
almost in line 
from left to 
right. The ef- 
fect on the 
wrong side is that of an irregular back-stitching, 
as distinguished from regular stitching. A leaf, 
worked in outline, should be begun at the lower 
or stalk end, and worked round the right side to 
the top, taking care that the needle is to the left 
of the thread every time it is drawn out. When 
the point of the leaf is reached, it is best to turn 
the work, and reverse the operation in working 
down the left side toward the stalk again, so as 
to keep the needle to the right of the thread in- 
stead of to the left, as in going up. The reason 
of this will be easily understood. We will sup- 
pose the leaf to have a slightly serrated edge 
(and there is no leaf in nature with an absolutely 
smooth one). 
It will be 
found that in 
order to give 
this ragged 
appearance it 
is necessary 
to have the 
points at 
which the in- 
sertions of 
the needle oc- 
cur on the inside of the leaf; whereas, if the 
stem stitch were continued down the left side ex- 
actly in the same manner as in ascending the 
right, we should have the ugly anomaly of a leaf 
outlined thus, 
one serrated 
outline point- 
ing upward, 
,. the other 

downward. 

If the leaf 
is to be work- 
ed “solidly,” 
another row 
of stem-stitch- 
ing must be taken up the centre of it (unless it 
be a very narrow leaf) to the top. The two 
halves of the leaf must then be filled in separate- 
ly with close even rows of stem stitch, worked in 
the ordinary way, with the needle to the left of 
the thread. This will prevent the ugly ridge 
which remains in the centre if the leaf is work- 
ed round and round the inside of the outline. 
Stem stitch must be varied according to the work 
in hand. If a perfectly even line is required, 
care must be taken that the direction of the nee- 
dle when inserted is in a straight line with the 
preceding stitch. If a slight serrature is re- 
quired, each stitch must be sloped a little by in- 


Fig. 1.—Srem Srrrou. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 8. 
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serting the needle at a slight angle, as shown in 
illustration Fig. 2. The length of the surface 
stitches must also vary to suit the style of each 
piece of embroidery. 

Split Stitch is worked like ordinary “stem,” 
except that the needle is always brought up 
through the crewel or silk, which it splits in 
passing. The effect is to produce a more even 
line than is possible with the most careful stem 
stitch. It is used for delicate outlines. Split 
stitch is rarely used in hand embroidery, being 
more suitable for frame work, but has been de- 
scribed here as being a form of stem stitch. The 
effect is somewhat like a confused chain stitch. 

Satin Stitch (French plumetis) is one of those 
chiefly used in white embroidery, and consists in 
taking the needle each time back again almost 


to the spot 

from which it 

started, sothat 

? the stitches 

/ e lie smoothly 
4 


side by side, 
and the same 
amount of 
crewel or silk 
remains on 
the back of 
the work as 
on the front. 
This produces 
a surface as 
smooth as satin: hence its name. It is chiefly 
used in working the petals of small flowers, such 
as forget-me-nots, and in arabesque designs, 
where a raised effect is wanted in small masses. 

Blanket Stitch is used for working the edges 
of table-covers, mantel valances, blankets, etc., 
or for edging any material. It is simply a but- 
ton-hole stitch, and may be varied in many ways 
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Fig. 5.—Bianket STitTcu. 


Fig. 4.—Satin Stitcu. 


—by sloping the stitches alternately to right and 
left; by working two or three together, and leav- 
ing a space between them and the next set; or 
by working a second row round the edge of the 
cloth over the first, with a different shade of 
wool. 

Knotted Stitch, or French Knot, is used for the 
centres of such flowers as the daisy or wild rose, 
and sometimes for the anthers of others. The 
needle is brought up at the exact spot where the 
knot is to be; the thread is held in the left 
hand, and twisted once or twice round the nee- 
dle, the point of which is then passed back 
through the fabric close to the spot where it 
came up; the right hand draws it underneath, 
while the thumb of the left keeps the thread in 
its place until the knot is 4 
secure. The knots are 
increased in size accord- 
ing to the number of 
twists round the needle. 
When properly made, 
they should look like 
beads, and lie in perfect- 
ly even and regular rows. 
This stitch is very an- 
cient, and does not seem 
confined to any country, 


Fig. 6.—Knorrep Srrrou, on Frenon Knor. 


and the Chinese execute large and elaborate 
pieces of embroidery in it, introducing beautiful 
shading. There is one variety of this stitch in 
which the thread is twisted a great many times 
round the needle, forming a sort of curl instead 
of a single knot. This is used in many ancient 
embroideries for the hair of saints and angels. 
Knotted stitch was also largely employed in all 
its forms in all the curious and ingenious but 
ugly styles in vogue during the reign of James L., 
when landscapes were frequently worked in cross 
or feather stitch, while the figures were raised 
over stuffing, and dressed, as it were, in robes 
made entirely in point lace or button-hole stitch- 
es executed in silk. The foliage of the trees and 
shrubs which we generally find in these embroid- 
ered pictures, as well as the hair of the figures, 
was worked in knotted stitches of various sizes, 
while the faces were in tent stitch, or were paint- 
ed on white silk, and fastened on to the canvas 
or linen ground. Another variety of knotting, 
which is still occasionally used, resembles bullion, 
being made into a long roll. 

Bullion Knot.—A stitch of the length of the 
intended roll is taken in the material, the needle 
being brought to the surface again in the same 
spot from which the thread originally started ; 


the thread is then 
\ twisted eight or ten 

times round the point 
of the needle, which 
is then drawn out 
carefully through the 
tunnel formed by the 
twists, this tunnel be- 
ing kept in place by 
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ieee the left thumb. The 
/ 7 point of the needle is 
f A . 
a then inserted once 


more in the same 
place as it first en- 
tered the material, the long knot or roll being 
drawn so as to lie evenly between the points of 
insertion and re-appearance, thus treating the 
twisted thread as if it were bullion or purl. 


Fig. 7.—Buiiion Knor. 


Parasols, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 293, 


Tur parasol Fig. 1, which has twelve ribs, is covered 
with black satin Surah bordered four inches deep with 
colored brocade, lined with black taffeta, and edged 
with black Spanish lace five inches and a half cor. 
The stick is of polished wood, with a silver handle 
simulating a dog’s head. Silk cord, finished with loop 
tassels, is knotted around the handle. A ring fasten- 
ed by a silk cord, and slipped over the top, serves to 
close the parasol. 

The cover of the parasol Fig. 2 is of black satin de 
Lyon brocaded with gold; it is lined with black lus- 
tring, and edged with oo Spanish lace five inches 
deep. The handle of the ebonized wooden stick is in- 
laid with a spray of leaves in gold. Black silk cord 
finished with black and yellow silk tassels, is knotted 
about the stick. 

The parasol Fig. 3 is covered with cream-cclored Su- 
rah, trimmed with an embroidered border four inches 
deep ; it is lined with cream-colored lustring, and edged 
with tassel fringe in the colors of the embroidery an 
inch and a half deep, and yellow Spanish lace four 
inches and a half deep. The stick is of bamboo, with 
a handle and tip of carved wood. Silk cord with loop 
tassels is knotted about the handle. 

The parasol Fig. 4 is covered with black gros grain, 
bordered with lace two inches deep, and edged with 
similar lace two inches and a half deep. The lace is 
white net embroidered with red silk and gold thread. 
The parasol is lined with black lustring. The ebony 
handle is inlaid with gold, and finished with silk tassels. 


Border for Children’s Dresses. — Serpentine 
Braid and Chain Stitch and Point Russe 
Embroidery. 

See illustration on page 293. 

For this border, which may be worked either direct- 
ly on the dress, apron, or other article to be trimmed. 
or on a strip of contrasting color, which is afterward 
stitched down, a row of white serpentine braid is fast- 
ened down on a strip of blue linen with long overcast 
stitches of red cotton, which form a serpentine line 
along the middle of the border. The long chain stitch- 
es are worked with white cotton, and the point Russe 
within them with red cotton. 


Carnation Design for Portiéres, Curtains, etc.— 
Application and Point Russe Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 293. 


Tuts border, which is also suitable for a chair stri 
is worked on a foundation of maroon velvet. The de- 
sign is transferred to the material according to Fig. 1 
and for the ae figures the carnations are cut of 
white satin, and the leaves of olive satin. The design 
figures are pasted on the velvet foundation, and are all 

ged with old gold silk cord, which is also sewn down 
on the velvet foundation to outline the vine and stems. 
The applied figures are also edged with filoselle silk 
sewn down with overcast stitches of split silk, the 
flowers with white, and the leaves with bronze and 
réséda. The carnations are embroidered in point Russe 
with embroidery silk in two shades of rose pink. The 
middle veins of the leaves are worked in stem stitch 
with dark brown silk, the short veins are long chain 
stitches of light brown and réséda silk. The knotted 
stitches between the double lines are worked with 
whitesilk. For the narrow border, Fig. 2, which is used 
along the side edges of Fig. 1, yellow silk braid is basted 
down, and two intersecting serpentine lines are worked 
over it by stretching from side to side double threads 
of lightand dark brown silk ; a knotted stitch is work- 
ed on each point at the edge, and an overcast stitch of 
réséda silk over each point of intersection. Smyrna 
stitches, alternately one of red and one of blue silk, are 
worked in the lozenge-sha| r) The border is 
be pe on both sides with old gold silk cord, and out- 
side of this, light réséda filoselle silk is sewn down with 
similar split 


(Begun in Harrge’s Bazaz No. a Vol. XIV.) 
WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


AvuTHor or “GranpMmotugER’s Monry,” ‘‘ Poor Hu- 
manity,” **Cowarp CONSOLENCE,” ETO. 


“Les femmes sont si étranges.”—PaiLLERon. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PAST SHADOWS. 


Tus was to be a day of surprises for Clara 
Darrell—there was no end to them, it seemed. 
First, the lover to beg her pardon humbly, and 
sue on his knees for reconciliation; then the 
aunts, like two of the witches in Macbeth, adrift 
in the middle of Bridge Street, Blackfriars, with 
the first witch left behind in Derbyshire; and 
thirdly and lastly, the mother within a few yards 
of her—the mother whom she had thought dead 
until this memorable day. 

Clara Darrell was romantic, and had had, at 
least, strange views of life’s duties and vocations ; 
but here romance was overpowering her at last, 
and the sober realities of existence would have 
been far more acceptable, and, on the whole, far 
better. She was very much excited—the world 
was spinning round with her, and bringing many 
changes. 

Suddenly she sat down in a chair again. 

“T am feeling faint,” she said. ‘“ Water, 
please.” 

Mrs. MacAlister was quick to supply the wants 
of her visitor, who speedily recovered under the 
prompt treatment of her friend. 

“Tam better,” she said. “I can see her now 
without betraying myself.” 
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“Else you are no actress,” replied Mrs. Mac- 
Alister. 

“How kind you have been to her !—I am sure 
you have,” said Clara. ‘TI see it all from the be- 
ginning to the end of this sad story.” 

“Then I admire your perspicacity,”. was the 
dry answer. ; 

“You have been my mother’s friend—just as 
dear Kitty Westminster is mine,” cried Clara; 
“and when she came back penitent for all the 
past, you were merciful, and gave her shelter here. 
You have supported her, shielded her, been alto- 
gether a noble and generous woman, thinking for 
others, not for yourself, and I am very, very 
grateful.” 

“Stop! stop! stop!” cried Mrs. MacAlister ; 
“your tongue trips along too fast, young lady. 
You sum up too quickly the thoughts and actions 
of everybody about you, and so often make mis- 
takes, You can not estimate the characters of 
people by the way-side from the window of a spe- 
cial train which is rushing along with you.” 

Clara Darrell thought this might be true. Her 
aunts had said something like this long ago, when 
she was only a child, and had judged them as 
harshly as they had treated her. Quick to 
form an opinion and act upon it, quick to resent, 
quick to love or hate, it was fortunate for this 
child of genius that she had passed through life 
so fairly yet. Such wayward children as she 
lose themselves at times. 

“Well, let me go with you, and see and hear 
for myself,” Clara urged. 

“You are hardly to be trusted yet,” was the 
reply ; “and I don’t want you to betray your re- 
lationship. That is a promise, you remember.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Your mother is a confirmed invalid,” Mrs. 
MacAlister explained. ‘The floor above my 
own belongs to her. She does not care to be 
known to many of her old companions. She likes 
me to spend a few minutes with her every day, 
and tell her the news of the theatres she loves 
still. I don’t think she loves anything else.” 

“Have I not said you were kind and merciful 
to her ?” asked Clara. 

“ Kind !—not at all. She pays a handsome 
rent here, and is a liberal friead.” 

“She is not poor, then ?” exclaimed Clara. 

“She is very well off—although she has not 
made me her confidante, and I am scarcely privi- 
leged to assert as much. When I am in sore need 
of money,” she continued—“ and that affliction 
occurs now and then, Clara—she helps me with 
a loan; and when she heard that Splatterdash 
was hard pressed for a sovereign, she sent him 
fifty, to be repaid out of the proceeds of his ben- 
efit. And Splatterdash is very grateful, and has 
been seen ever since very much intoxicated—with 
jo Red 

Clara Darrell hardly seemed to be listening. 
She sat with hands clasped together, thinking of 
the perplexity of it all—of the moral of it all. 

“Ts she penitent ? Does she grieve very much 
for the past” 

“T can’t say she grieves.” 

“But she is not—oh! Mrs. MacAlister, that 
man is not with her now? For God’s sake, don’t 
tell me that!” : 

And Clara Darrell rose up, with flashing eyes 
and throbbing chest—a proud and angry woman. 

“No, no—he is dead, my dear,” replied the old 
lady. “There was an end of him abroad, and 
your mother was left a little of his money. I 
suppose he liked her, after his fashion—I don’t 
know. Shall we go up stairs and see her now ?” 

Clara shivered somewhat. 

“T am not quite certain that I care to go,” she 
replied, very thoughtfully. 

“ Just as you please. I thought I would tell 
you a little of the mother before we went. She 
will know you as the great Miss Galveston,” said 
Mrs. MacAlister. “She reads all the newspaper 
puffs, and will be interested in you.” 

“You have spoken of me?” 

“ Oh, very often,” replied Mrs, MacAlister, “lit- 
tle thinking you were Colonel Darrell’s daughter, 
though. That seems to me to have been a secret 
wonderfully well kept.” 

“T was afraid of my father,” answered Clara. 
“T knew he hated the stage, and I do not wonder 
at it now,” 

“He was a hard man, and hated a great many 
things, when I knew a little of him. But shall 
we go up stairs?” said Mrs, MacAlister, for the 
second time, . 

“Yes, let us go. I should like to see her, for 
once.” 

“Once may be enough,” said Mrs. MacAlister, 
quietly. ‘“ Mrs, Cuthbert has many faults.” 

“You do not love her—or pity her, then ?” 

“Well, we do not always agree,” Mrs. Mac- 
Alister confessed ; but we are friends, and—some- 
times—I pity her a little.” 

“Why do you want me to see her?” asked 
Clara, suddenly. 

“T have not said that I do,” answered the old 
actress. “You would have learned nothing of 
your mother if you had not come to me this 
morning.” 

“Ts my father to know this? Can I tell him 
she is here ?” 

“Tt is not worth while. He scared me last 
week when I first saw him stalk into my rooms ; 
but I dissembled beautifully. In all my life I 
never acted better than that evening. And,” 
she said again, “it is not worth while that Col- 
onel Darrell should see your mother.” 

“But you wish me—I am sure you do now.” 

“*Never be sure of anything that a woman 
says or does,’ a cynical wretch asserts of us,”/~ 
said Mrs. MacAlister ; “‘ but if I have a wish thr 
way, I will tell you when we come down sta? 

in.” é 


“You will?” ~ 

“To be sure.” 

“T am ready.” 

“Lean upon my arm, then,” said the elder lady, 
“and let the ld school support the young, for 
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once. And, above all things—no scene, Clara. 
We are not at the Gwynne, recollect, and you will 
not find anything to excite you if you keep cool.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE MOTHER. 


TuE two actresses went slowly to the next floor 
together. 

On the broad landing-place without, a new 
thought came suddenly and forcibly to the 
younger. 

“She has spoken of me as Miss Galveston, you 
say ?” said Clara. 

“Yes.” 

“Has she at any time spoken of her own 
daughter—the little Clara Darrell ?” she inquired. 
“Has she wondered what has become of her, and 
what kind of woman she has grown to be, left 
motherless so young ?” 

“JT have never heard her mention your name, 
child,” said Mrs. MacAlister; “ but then it might 
distress her too much to think of that.” 

Clara sighed. 

“ Ah! most likely,” she replied. “ Let me see 
this strange mother—I am curious.” 

At the door of the front room Mrs. MacAlister 
knocked smartly, and a voice from within lan- 
guidly bade them enter. Mrs. MacAlister, touch- 
ing our heroine on the arm as a hint to remain 
for an instant in the background, opened the 
door and stepped into the room. 

“T have brought a friend to see you, Clara,” 
said Mrs. MacAlister. 

Clara! Her own name. She was christened 
after the mother, she remembered very painfully 
now. 

The languid voice replied : 

“You know how weak I am, Sophie, and how 
sorely visitors distress me. Why—” 

“Tt is Miss Galveston, who has expressed a 
wish to see you,” was the explanation proffered 
here. 

“Miss Galveston—the popular Miss Galves- 
ton !” exclaimed the voice, pitched now to a high 
key, and considerably strengthened in tone. 
“Oh, I am delighted and honored! This is very 
kind of you, Sophie, indeed. Pray come in.” 

Mrs. MacAlister signaled to Clara to advance, 
and then the daughter was in the room, looking 
outwardly very calmly at her mother—looking 
across, a8 it were, the vista of the cruel years 
which had lain between them both. A strange 
meeting of two strange women—but then “ wo- 
men are strange.” 

Mrs. Cuthbert—by which name we may as well 
call her for the present—reclined in a semi-re- 
cumbent position close to one of the windows of 
her room. There was a table by her side, heaped 
with nowspapore and innumerable flimsy copies 
of modern acting plays. She was wrappeu civec- 
ly in a gray flannel dressing-gown, and over her 
shoulders was spread a Cashmere shawl, costly 
still in its appearance, though soiled and faded, 
and with some gold threads woven in its texture 
looking dull and brassy. She turned toward 
Clara a pinched face that might have attracted 
pity from an observer for the wear and tear of 
pain it indicated, had it not been for the powder 
and the little dabs of red upon the cheeks—a poor 
abortive effort to look well to herself and Mrs. 
MacAlister. One of the hands—which were very 
thin, and loaded with costly rings—was stretched 
out to welcome the daughter whom she had not 
seen for more than eighteen years, and did not 
know at that time. : 

“You pay me a great compliment, Miss Galves- 
ton,” she said, ‘‘ which I can not rise to acknowl- 
edge, owing to a terrible infirmity. You will ex- 
cuse me, I am sure.” 

“Pray do not speak of it,” answered Clara. | 

“Please sit down. Sophie dear, find a chair, 
too, will you?” she said; “it fidgets me to see you 
standing, as if you were exulting in your superior 
health and strength.” 

«J have not much to boast of,” remarked Mrs. 
MacAlis‘er. 

“Oh yes, you have. You can get about, and 
you are almost twice my age. Think of that!” 
she said, querulously. ‘Think of the years of 
splendid triumphs you have had, whilst I in my 
youth was doomed te be set as io my 

rospects were brightening, and the public w 
cpprectating the iat I possessed. To think 
that an insecure trap should have been the cause 
of it all, Miss Galveston, and brought on this 
dreadful spinal complaint. You can understand 
all this, and imagine how hard was my fate. . 

“ Ye—es,” murmured Clara, with her eyes fixed 
upon the mother so eagerly that Mrs. MacAlister 
became watchful in her turn. 

“You will take a little wine, or a little weak 
brandy and water ?—I always take that myself. 
Sophie, will you kindly—” 

“Nothing, nothing, please,” answered Clara. 
“Go on, madam—pray proceed.” : 

Mrs. Cuthbert was very much astonished at 
this, as well as very pleased. To discover any 
one anxious to listen to the recital of her ail- 
ments and misfortunes and past glories—which 
she was prone to discourse upon at an insuffera- 
ble length when the chance was presented to her 
—was indeed a sweet ag and iil A 
most e ing and amiable young gentlewoman, 
this Miss Galveston, she was already perfectly 
assured. : 

“T was before your time, Miss Galveston—a 
little before your time, I dare say,” she resumed ; 
“but the name of Cuthbert has not wholly died 
out. You can remember it very well. I played 
the principal parts in most of the pieces at Mr. 
Splatterdash’s theatres. I have had as many as 
thirty bouquets thrown to me in one night, not to 
mention those left at the stage-door, for they” — 
with a little affected laugh that made Clara shiv- 
er—“may be considered as ‘private and confi- 
dential.’” 

“ Yes.” 


conscious Mrs. Cuthbert, “and life was all excite- 
ment and applause. Why my accident did not 
drive me mad, I often wonder now.” 

dent 82 they were happy days until that acci- 


now,” 


there’s no telling what troubles people may have. 
I have had mine—” 


plied Mrs. Cuthbert. ) 
little weak brandy and water, Miss Galveston, I 
do indeed.” 


“Do you get any bouquets, Miss Galveston ?” 
“Not many.” 


“Ah! they are out of fashion now, except at 
the opera, or unless one pays for them. It was 


a pretty custom.” 


“But lacking in spontaneity,” observed Mrs. 
MacAlister. 


it since. As if Jwanted bouquets as a hall-mark 
to popularity !”” 

“ You were in a different line altogether,” said 
Mrs. Cuthbert; “‘ mine was the light comedy, and 


I remember when you were absolutely jealous of 


the way the papers raved of me, and the people 
crowded to the stalls.” 

“Ah, yes—the stalls,” said Mrs, MacAlister, 
thoughtfully. 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“Give me a good big crowd at the pit and gal- 
lery, night after night,” exclaimed Mrs. MacAlis- 
ter—‘‘a crowd of men and of women, pushing, 
fighting, and screaming for places, and paying for 
places—and you may have all the stalls for me. 
And that has been my lot a few times; and Miss 
Galveston’s once, in Phepps’s comedy.” 

“We were equally distinguished in our differ- 
ent lines, I repeat,” said Mrs. Cuthbert, positively. 

“Ahem!” coughed Mrs. MacAlister. ‘“ Well, 
we need not trouble Miss Galveston with the sto- 
ries of our triumphs, at any rate.” 

“T was only asking Miss Galveston if she re- 
membered me.” 

“No,” Miss Galveston replied for herself, in a 
hollow voice that was a little startling. 

“T should have thought that you would have 
been well acquainted with theatrical annals, be- 
ing one of us,” remarked Mrs. Cuthbert, tartly. 
“There were my portraits in all the print-shops 


—every one of these books contains a part I 
have played in, I read them over and over 
again now.” 


“Why ?” asked the daughter. 
“They are my chief consolation in affliction. 


I look back at the past through their pages; I 
dream of all the past successes ; I see the crowd 
again from my place upon the stage; and the 
happy days are closer to me, and make amends 
for these.” 


“The happy days !”” echoed Clara Darrell. “Did 


you say ‘the happy’ ?” 


“Yes, my dear. Why not?” 
“You look back and say, ‘The happy days,’ 


madam ?” Clara said once more, and in a low, 
tremulous tone. 
peaceful, blameless life, then.” 


“Yours must have been a very 


“Clara!” said the warning voice of the friend 


who had brought her to this invalid. 


“Oh, I was very popular,” answered the un- 


“ Assuredly,” she replied," tras sive y vos ~~~ * 


cess brought any happiness ?” 


“No, madam,” was the answer; “I think not 


“ How very remarkable! But there, there !— 


“ Ha ” 
“ And got over them, and forgotten them,” re- 
“T wish you would have a 


“Thank you; I am going now.” 
“Going!” exclaimed Mrs. Cuthbert. ; 
“Yes, I would prefer to go,” said Clara, ris- 


ing. ‘“I—I have hed the honor of seeing you 
once. I am pressed for time, and really must 
depart.” 


“On some other occasion, I hope—” 
“No, that is quite impossible. Good-day— 


you will excuse me—I can not stop here.” 


And Clara Darrell hurried out of the room, 


without waiting for Mrs. MacAlister to accom- 


any her. ; 
Mrs. Cuthbert looked after Clara Darrell in a 


bewildered manner, and then said to Mrs. Mac- 


Alister, 

“ What an extraordinary young woman, to be 
sure !” 

“She is strange,” assented Mrs. MacAlister. 

“No repose about her, Sophie.” 

“Not much.” 

“What some people would call stuck up, I 
fancy,” said the invalid. “Did you notice how 
little she cared to hear about me, as if she were 
the only actress in the world worth considera- 
tion?” 

“Well, you do talk a little too much of your 
successes, Clara,” answered Mrs. MacAlister ; “it 
is your weakness.” : 

“Still, she might have listened patiently, and 
not betrayed any professional jealousy of a poor 
woman like me,” whimpered Mrs. Cuthbert; 
“that was paltry vanity. I don’t admire this 
Miss Galveston at all. I have taken a supreme 
dislike to her. I—” 

“Shall I mix you a little weak brandy and wa- 
ter now?” asked Mrs. MacAlister, with a quiet 
little shiver to herself. 

“No; ring for my inaid, please; she can attend 
tome. My head aches dreadfully,” she replied. 
“Oh! my poor nerves.” : ; 

“Qh! poor mother,” muttered Mrs. MacAlis- 
ter to herself, as she went out of the room. 

When she was down stairs, on the first floor, 
she found Clara Darrell lying in a swoon on the 
carpet. The crisis had come at last ; the excite- 
ment of the day, the neglect of all the warnings 
promulgated by the doctor, the meeting with the 
mother, and the disappointment which had fol- 
lowed the interview, had finally brought Miss 
Darrell to the ground. There was another vis- 
itor in her room now—Miss Kitty Westminster, 
who was bending over Clara, shedding copious 
tears, and begging her to look up. 

“Oh! Mrs. MacAlister, look at the poor dear!” 


“T have paid for one or two myself 
in my day, and have always blushed to think of 


MacAlister. 


save that your father was a hard man, and did 
not understand his wife.” 


Darrell, the seamy side of the profession which 
has been my pride and glory; to show you a 
poor woman for whom the stage was most unfit.” 


MacAlister, “in justice to ourselves.” 


TS graceful Japanese flower circles grouped 


tration, are found on an infinite variety of arti- 
cles at the South Kensington School, and color- 
ed in almost as great a number of ways. Some 
of these we will give, but workers will find more 
pleasure, we think, in using them to suit their 
own needs, than in following blindly any set rules, 
It is this infinite variety of coloring that gives 
such a charm and individuality to the Royal 
School, as very seldom is the same design re- 
peated precisely. These circles, the larger ones 
of which are set some distance apart, with 
the smaller one between at the side, are in- 
tended for an album cover; the smallest circle 
comes about opposite to the clasp. One beauti- 
ful example was in darkest blue velvet. The 
flowers were all worked in two shades of palest 
blue silks, the lightest being almost white; the 
leaves were in three shades of darker blue, stems 
and centres of flowers in gold thread. These were 


feather stitch. Where the colori 


cried Kitty, all emotion and sympathy. 
dead, do you think? Have they 
her to death, the brutes? Send for a doctor. 
Please do something, or I shall scream !” 
“You-are about the silliest young woman, 


Kitty, I ever knew,” said Mrs. MacAlister. “ Lift 
up her head, unfasten her collar, and take her 


hat off, whilst I get some water. 
noise will not do her any good.” 

Mrs. MacAlister bustled about, and presently 
Clara Darrell was sitting up again, very white 
and staring. 

“How came you here ?—I am so glad to see 
you !” she said. 

“Never mind me—don’t bother now,” Kitty 


Making that 


replied. ‘Don’t keep staring at me like that, 
there’s a dear. You curdle every drop of blood 
in my body.” 


“Tam better now—I think,” Clara added, doubt- 
fully. ‘‘And—and don’t you think a glass of wine 
would do me good?” she said, suddenly, with a 
suggestive look at Mrs. MacAlister, which that 
shrewd old lady was quick to comprehend. Kit- 
ty Westminster was to be got out of the room 
for a few.minutes on some pretext or other. 

“Yes, I think so,” replied Mrs. MacAlister. 
“Kitty, will you take my keys, and in the cellar- 
et in the next room you will find a decanter of 
port. Do you mind?” 

“Not a bit,” said the unceremonious and un- 
suspicious Kitty, marching off at once. 

Clara turned quickly to Mrs. MacAlister, as the 
door closed behind Miss Westminster. 

“Why did you want me to see my mother?” 
she asked. You promised you would tell me aft- 
erward.” 

“To dispel an illusion,” answered Mrs. MacAl- 
ister; “‘ you might have thought too much of the 


mother, had you not seen her for yourself.” 


“She was wholly to blame, then ?” 
“JT am not so sure of that,” answered Mrs. 
“T know very little of the story, 


“Could he have saved her, do you think ?” 
Mrs. MacAlister shook her head doubtfully. 
“She would not leave the stage—even after 


she was married,” was the answer here, with two 
very searching eyes upon her questioner. 


“And was there another motive that led you 


to bring us face to face ?” asked Clara next. 


The gray-haired old lady placed her hand on 


the young woman’s. 


“Yes,” she confessed—‘ to show you, Clara 


“Was it the fault of the stage ?” 
“Let us say her own fault,” answered Mrs. 
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See illustrations on page 292. 


in triplets, as shown by Fig. 2 of our illus- 


very lightly and delicately worked in stem and 
is simply dif- 
ferent tones of one color, and the shades have no 
name, the best way is to take the foundation col- 
or or ground (in this case the dark blue of the vel- 
vet), and mix it with white, adding more and more 
white until the lightest tone is reached. By using 
water-colors the different and proper shades can 
be easily ascertained, and then matched in silks. 
‘At the Royal School, where they have an endless 
mass of shades dyed purposely for them, in every 
possible gradation of color, they have advantages 
beyond the reach of ordinary workers. In Eng- 
land one can send to them for the proper shades, 
but in America one must trust to one’s own eye, 
and the result will be more individual, and prob- 
ably quite as good, if there is artistic feeling. 
These same circles are applied to photograph 
frames, panels for hand-screens, paper-weights 
(covered in velvet or satin), hanging pockets, 
muff bags of plush, and many small trifles. They 
are sometimes worked in brilliant colors ; at oth- 
ers, entirely in gold thread; again, in pale pink 
and silver on dark red ground, or in cream, brown, 
and gold on dark brown satin. ‘ : 
The Persian chrysanthemum design, Fig. 3, is 
useful for many things—chair backs, table-cover 
borders, the lower edge of short curtains—any- 
thing where the proper horizontal position re- 
mains unchanged, as it is not suited for perpen- 
dicular lines. For chair backs it is worked on 
very fine linen, or on silk or satin sheeting, the 
design being sometimes slightly enla ed. One 
end only of the chair back is worked, the newest 
shape being simply like an ordinary towel thrown 
over the back of the chair, with the front end 
embroidered. This fashion came in with the im- 
portation of the Turkish needle-work, sold in such 
quantities after the Russian war. These were 
chiefly the full drawers worn by Turkish women ; 
by opening the seam, they gave a piece of stuff 
about a yard long by three-quarters wide, just the 


“Ts she 
ite worried 


thing for chair-backs! and now all embroidered 
covers follow the same fashion. One very pretty 
specimen at the Royal School of Art Needle-Work 
was worked in this design on soft cream satin 
sheeting. The outlines of the large flowers were 
in gold thread, the outer row of petals worked 
solid in biscuit-colored silk, second row in a sort 
of terra-cotta color—called at the school Indian 
red—the inner row, pale apple green; the leaves 
and stems of the sprays were worked alternately 
in shades of blue-green and in shades of apple 
green, all rather pale. By alternately, we mean 
that the first spray was all blue-greens, the sec- 
ond spray all apple greens, and the third again 
blue-green. The small flowers between the sprays 
were in very pale blue, leaves blue-green. These 
were all worked in stem stitch, longer or shorter 
as the design necessitated, and in satin stitch for 
small petals. The two little leaves between the 
sprays, at the top, were worked in an open lat- 
tice-work, stitches taken from side to side diag- 
onally, crossed by others, all rather far apart, and 
leaving diamond-shaped interstices. The border, 
top and bottom, was worked alternately in blue- 
greens and apple greens, with biscuit-colored 
buds. Straight lines of border, one biscuit, one 
gold thread. Ends of chair back fringed with 
bunches of the silks, terra cotta, biscuit, cream, 
pale blue, two shades blue-green, two shades ap- 
ple green, and so back to terra cotta again. The 
coloring was all extremely light, and the effect 
very good. The same design for table-covers is 
in outline in one shade of silks, pale blue on dark, 
cream on brown, etc., sometimes strengthened 
here and there by gold thread. 

The pretty little pink honeysuckle border, Fig. 
1, comes in for many things—aprons, towels, in- 
sertions, dresses, or edging other patterns. It is 
worked in outlines in one or, at most, two colors. 


ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 
C, E. A. C.—The breakfast cap will be suitable for 


you; also the poke, if it is becoming. 


B. B. L.—Get twilled wool or else the plain tamise 


cloth, and trim with horizontal folds of the same. A 
close high basque and an apron over-skirt pointed in 
front and behind will be appropriate, while the foot 
of the skirt is merely stitched in rows. If you object 
to the over-skirt, have a full round skirt with an apron 
draped in front, and pleat the full back of the skirt. 


Sr. Lovis.—The braid trimming will be worn next 


summer on cambric and percale dresses. 


8. B.—We do not give special monograms at the re- 


quest of our readers. 


Meta B.—Sword sashes for children are tied in a 


round knot, and have two hanging ends. 


Cc. L. M.—Hanging shelves are used for books in 


bedrooms, but not so much as standing rows of shelves 
in cabinet shape. A white swan should have no color 
but the shading, with black beak and eyes. 


Zenonta.—A Cheviot suit with a hunting jacket 


like that described in New York Fashions of Bazar 

No. 11, Vol. XIV., and-a pointed over-skirt, is what 

you want for travelling in May. Also one of the wide- 
ida Ries 3050 


WUUL 1aMUED : 
A poke bonnet of dark rough straw will be pretty for 
such a suit. 


AAAUA Laan aes 


N.R. M. P.—Hand embroidery is the nicest decora- 


tion for your pillow-cases, which may also be shams 
as well as the sheet shams; they should be trimmed to 
match. Scrim shams trimmed with antique insertion 
and lace are used over rose or blue silesia linings. 


Neitz M. D.—Harper’s Bazar contains a full assort- 


ment of the styles most in vogue. Concerning the 
patterns, Mr. W. G. Crotty, 62 Cliff Street, New York, 
will give you whatever information you desire. 


‘A Sussorrer.—There is nothing more useless than 


cancelled postage stamps, and the stories about re- 
wards offered for large accumulations thereof are 
wholly mythical. We can not tell you the value of old 
silver coins which have a fancy price. 


Swiss-AMERIOAN.—Your question calls for alawyer’s _ 


opinion. 


‘New ALpany.—Leave your own and your husband’s 


cards at the house within a week after attending the 
reception. 


An Inquirer.—Free lessons in drawing are given at 


the School of Design for Women, at the Cooper Insti- 
tute, to which apply for further details. 


Grxen Datsy.—It is a lady’s place to bow first to a 


gentleman, no matter what is the difference in their 


ages. Bonnets are worn at afternoon teas. 
‘Apicar..—Any of the large dry-goods stores will 


send you iridescent bead trimmings. Green, in dark 


bottle shades and in olive tints, promises to be one of 
the most fashionable colors for spring and summer 
dresses. 

Berreicu.—Do not baste colored silk under the lace 
flounces of under-skirta. A dress of white nuns’ veil- 
ing, trimmed with white Spanish lace and embroidery, 
will be handsome for you to wear at Commencement 
in June. If you prefer silk, get satin Surah for the 
over-dress, and striped satin for the lower skirt and 

ib d ; 
eae Y. Le Mark your body linen with your entire 
maiden name, and the table and bed linen that is part 
of your wedding outfit with merely your family name. 

Sprxpie Crry.—Make your black sea-side bunting 
with a basque and draped over-skirt trimmed with 

ish lace and jet buttons. i 
Die tee the plain brown silk get trimming of 
bayadere-striped satin Surah. For the cardinal and 
gold silk have plain cardinal Surah and the new drop 
fringe of red and gold balls. Trim your black silk 
with Spanish lace and steel passementerie. For May 
get a yellowish Tuscan braid bonnet, trimmed with 
white satin merveilleux, steel ornaments, and flowers 
of becoming color. White mull and lace ties, and 
tan-colored, loose -wristed, long gloves are stylishly 
worn with almost all suits. Get a Cheviot dress or 
else coachman’s drab for travelling, with a poke bon- 
net and a travelling cloak of similar color; the bon- 
net may be chip or shirred Surah, Have cream, garnet, 
pale blue, or lavender for your wrapper, and choose 
either cashmere or else foulard silk. Get stripes half 
an inch wide of blue or lavender, with white stripes 
for your lawns, or else choose solid colors of palo 
shades, trimmed with white lace or embroidery. Cot- 
ton satteens and Scotch ginghams are as stylish as 
lawns for morning dresses. The wardrobe you de- 
scribe is most ample. A marriage 80 early in the 
morning should take place at home. Wear your hair 
waved in front, or in Montague locks close on the 
forehead, and in low plaits behind, crossed back and 
forth very low down, and extending from ear to car. 
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NICE. 


NOSE who remember Nice in her original 
simplicity as an Italian city can scarcely 
recognize her in her matronly splendor as a cos- 
mopolitan watering-place. Our elder readers may 
recall the Cimetitre Anglais, where many of their 
loved ones repose. Our younger ones bring back 
memories only of French shops, French hotels, 
and a motley crowd of Russians and English, 
Wallachians and Spaniards, French and Hunga- 
rians. There is always a Rothschild or two at 
Nice, while grand dukes are as plentiful as black- 
berries, and prime donne meet one at every cor- 
ner. In short, all the beauty and fashion of Eu- 
rope, all the richissimes of both continents, pass 
the winter at Nice, or at some other of the quiet- 
er spots of which Nice may be considered the cap- 
ital. The visitor, standing on the terrace of the 
old castle, has an enchanting prospect in whatever 
direction he turns his eyes. To the north rise 
the slopes of the Alps and the frowning Col de 


Tenda, while away to the east, beyond Villafran- 
ca, the Italian coast dies away in the dim acrial 
distance. Below his feet lies the old city, be- 
tween the sea and the torrent bed of the Paillon; 
to his left New Nice extends her lines of hotels 
and villas far along the shore, where the sea has 
the color of turquoise as it palpitates, smiling, 
beneath the luminous sky. Beside the light rip- 
pling line of foam was the English Promenade, 
bordered with palm-trees, and filled with a line 
of splendid carriages. Here may be seen all that 
is most noteworthy in the high life of Europe— 
famous statesmen, wily diplomatists, and great 
generals, as well as blasé men of pleasure, weary 
artists, and devotees of sport. Here assemble 
the Troubetzkois, the Metternichs, the Czartorys- 
kis, the grandes dames de tout le monde, who have 
such influence in European politics. The line of 
vehicles passes to and fro; occasionally one stops 
while its inmates listen to the music discoursed 
by the band at the kiosk, which occupies the 
centre of the square in front of the Hotel d’An- 
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gleterre and the Hétel de France. The square 
itself is filled with a gay throng of promenaders 
on foot, of lovers flirting, of children running 
about, to all of whom the appearance of some 
poor invalid wheeled about in a chair serves, like 
the skeleton at Egyptian banquets, only as a con- 
trast, giving zest to the general enjoyment. 

No time is lost at Nice; no moment is without 
some form of amusement. There is, or rather 
there was, an opera-house, where Patti and the 
best singers of Paris may be heard in the season ; 
there are theatres, concerts, and balls. In the 
morning, it is sometimes a regatta that draws vis- 
itors to the margin of the sea, sometimes a pigeon 
match or a stceple-chase that claims their atten- 
tion. For those who have no taste for such plea- 
sures there are, unfortunately, within half an hour’s 
ride, the seductions of Monte Carlo and its fatal 
gaming tables, where all the vanziens, male and 
female, of the world are gathered in search of 
prey. Among the moving train of pleasure-seek- 
ers some fair Americans may be always seen, 
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THE ENGLISH PROMENADE AT NICE. 


moving alone, like Una, in the pride of their puri- 
ty. The carnival at Nice is one of the most 
charming scenes of the season, and the “ Battle 
of Flowers” is worth the voyage thither to see. 
Showers of flowers fill the street, and pour down 
on the brilliant cavaleade. The maskers are the 
richest and noblest of the visitors, who spare nei- 
ther pains nor expense in getting up the spectacle. 


(Began in Harper's Bazan No. 16, Vol. XIV.J 


THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


CHAPTER V. 
AT THE HILL HOUSE. 

Ir the June days of that year were bright, 
beautiful, and balmy at South Kensington, how 
much more bright, beautiful, and balmy were 
they away at the highest point of breezy High- 


gate, where the sky was incalculably higher 
than in the towny regions, and there were real 
forest trees for the wind to kiss! Not that they 
did make no noise, for they made a most delight- 
ful rustling, 0 that the whole soul of summer 
seemed to be loosed in the old-fashioned garden 
and grounds, of small extent, indeed, but with 
wonderful resources in the way of clusters of 
shrubs, winding walks, and rustic seats under 
the shade of the weeping-ash trees which consti- 
tuted the chief glory of the Hill House. The 
grounds were inclosed on three sides by a high 
wall, with broken glass imbedded in its coping 
of mortar, but the upward slope from the garden 
proper, that lay beneath the wide-spreading back 
of the house, took off what might otherwise have 
been a shut-up effect. Frora the topmost part, 
where the wall was, with close behind it a noble 
line of great oaks, clad just 10w in their richest 


green garb of midsummer, an extended view of | 


fields and trees, of old red brick houses, of church 


landscape was a fair one, even in winter; in such 
weather as that of this particular June, and bathed 
in such sunshine, it was full of rich and placid 
beauty, which brought quiet content to unambi- 
tious minds. A grassy bank lay between the 
wall and a trimly kept gravel-walk, with flower 
beds and clumps of evergreens on the other side 
of it; down in the distance, on the least elevated 
spot, stood the Hill House. 

It was a large, comfortable, two-storied house, 
of irregular construction, with a bell turret in 
the roof, and a wide passage through the middle 
of the under story, with a ponderous hall door 
and a ponderous garden door facing each other 
at either end of it. It was pleasant and homely- 
looking, and neither inside nor out had it the 
cold primness that generally characterizes a La- 
dies’ Boarding-School ; it stood well back from 
thé road, sheltered by a high thick laurel hedge, 
and shaded by some fine fir-trees. 

The windows on the ground-floor, at the back 


spires and distant hamlets, was to be had. The | of the house, were all open, and in the clear sum- 


mer air the sound of voices occasionally came 
faintly to two girls who were seated on the grass, 
under the boundary wall at the top of the slope, 
in a spot from whence the view was most com- 


prehensive. They sat in the shade formed by a 
protecting bough of one of the noble oaks, of 
which Miss Jerdane used to say that they be- 
longed much less to their owner than to her. 

“Tt was kind of Miss Jerdane to give you to 
me for this afternoon,” said the younger of the 
two girls, as she nestled close to her companion, 
and shutting her eyes wearily, rested her head 
upon the other’s arm. 

“She is very kind,” was the reply; “not a bit 
like the terrible school- mistress in the good 
books. I wish, for your sake, Helen, she wasn’t 
going to be married.” 

“For my sake !—why 2” 

“ Because—well”—the speaker found what she 
wanted to say not quite easy— because you 
might have staid here, perhaps. She has been a 
good friend to you, and to me too.” 


“And my only one. I wonder whether there | away too, and then there will be no one—no one 
ever was in the world any one lonelier than I? | at all.” 


T have been thinking a great déal about that since 


She changed her position, turning her face to- 


I heard of papa’s death—thinking of it more than | ward her companion, and clasping her hands 
of him, it seems to me; and it feels so dreadful | upon her knees. 


to have to ask myseli what is to become of me? 
Is it wicked, Jane? Am I a bad, hard-hearted, 


unnatural girl, to be taken up so much with that everything, 


thought, when it is only a month since the day 
when Mr. Simpson’s clerk came and—” 
Her sweet lips quivered, and tears rose in 
innocent gray eyes. ' 
“Indeed you are not,” said her companion, 
soothingly. ‘Do not torment yourself with fan- 
eying that, Nelly dear. 
yourself, you know.” 
“Yes,” assented the younger girl, with a sob, 


her | gether would be; I felt as if I knew 


You have to think of | him plainly. 


“ When I expected to go out to India, I was not 
a bit afraid ; it seemed to me that papa would be 
and the place would not matter, 80 
long as he was there. I used to think about 
what I‘should do for him, and what our life to- 
him quite 
well, and just what the house was. I called it 
home in my mind. I had not really seen him 
since I was quite a little child, but I could see 
Jane, why is it that I can not see 
him now? Why is it that ever since he died I 
have the dreadful fecling that he was only a fan- 


“J have, and do it morning, noon, and night ; you | cy in my own mind, and though I read his letters 


can not imagine how I dread the world outside 
this place, now that I have no right to anybody 
in it, and what strange thoughts I have. 


I'll try | grieve more than actually 


over and over again, it never comes back, he is 
never real to me, and I seem to be striving to 
grieving. And all I 


to tell vou some of them, Jane, for you are going | had thought of, and pictured, and counted on, i 
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so much a dreadful disappointment as the vanish- 
ing of aphantom. It is just like waking up from 
a long distinct dream to—nothing.” 

“You see, dear, it was never much more than 
a dream to you, was it ?” 

“No, I suppose not. That’s the worst of it. 
I seem to be so unreal to myself; I am nobody’s 
business, and nobody’s pleasure. 

A rueful little smile gleamed over the lovely 
face on which the rustling leaves overhead threw 
flickering shadows—the face that might have 
been heaven here below to the father and mo- 
ther who had never seen it as it was now in this 
world. 

“TI wonder what I am for, what is the good 
of me; why I did not die when mamma died, 
years ago; why I am left, now that papa is gone, 
to ask myself that horrid dreary old question, 
What is to become of me? For nobody can an- 
swer it, Jane.” She shook her head in a child- 
ish, pathetic way, and the light glinted on her 
chestnut hair. “Not you, though you are so 
good to me, and we have been such friends; not 
Miss Jerdane, though she has been good to me 
too, but she can’t be troubled about me just 
as she is going to be married to Mr. Stephens, 
after such an awfully long engagement, and giv- 
ing up the school, and going to New South 
Wales.” 

“Does she suggest anything for you to do— 
any home for you ?” 

“She has talked to me about it, but—again I 
wonder if it is horrid of me to have such thoughts 
—I think she is a little afraid, or that she feels 
Mr. Stephens would be afraid, that I should fan- 
cy I have any claim upon them. Of course I 
have not; I have no claim on any one in the 
world. Perhaps,” she added, wistfully, wandering 
from the point, “if I had gone out to India, and 
been there before papa died, some of his friends 
might have cared for me for his sake.” 

“If the house were even going to be kept on as 
a school, it would be something. Miss Jerdane 
could have recommended you.” 

“Yes, so she said; but it isn’t, and so there’s 
no chance there. And I am too young to be a 
governess, except to very little children, and that 
means being a servant. I wish I were more 
clever, and hadn’t been so idle; I might have 
played well if I had worked hard. But 
I know I don’t play well enough to teach, or to 
play at concerts; my music is no good to me. 
And it all comes back to the weary old ques- 
tions, What is the use of me in the world? and, 
What is to become of me? And think, Jane, 
think how soon I must find some sort of answer 
to them. Breaking-up time is only a month from 
now, and by then I must have somewhere to go 
to and something to do.” 

She suddenly hid her face in her hands, and 
though the sun was hot, she shivered. 

The older girl looked at her with grave con- 
cern. The contrast between the two friends was 
striking, and in nothing more remarkable than 
in the capacity and self-sufficement to be read in 
the face of Jane Merrick, and the trustful sim- 
plicity and dependence expressed by that of Hel- 
en Rhodes. There was no beauty in the one 
face; the other was full of beauty not yet in its 
complete expansion. Helen Rhodes’s figure was 
tall, slight, and elegant, her movements were soft 
and graceful, and though now her girlish gayety 
had suffered eclipse, there was about her the 
lovely bloom and brilliance proper to her seven- 
teen years. Jane Merrick had neither bloom nor 
brilliance at nineteen; she was short, thin, and 
dark -complexioned; her face had nothing re- 
markable about it, except its expression, and 
her one personal charm was her magnificent 
black hair. 

The friends were as different in mind as in per- 
son, and in their ways as in either. Jane Mer- 
rick was only a “ pupil-teacher” at Miss Jerdane’s 
school; Helen Rhodes was a favorite pupil, and 
justly regarded by Miss Jerdane as a credit to 
the establishment. Nobody knew exactly who 
Jane Merrick’s people were; there was a general 
belief that there had been some condescension 
on Miss Jerdane’s part in receiving her (for the 
Hill House was eminently genteel, not to say ex- 
clusive), and that it had been conditioned that 
Jane was to have no visitors. The pupil-teacher 
had proved extremely studious as a pupil, and 
most satisfactory as a teacher. She had no time 
to lose, she told Helen—the only one in the house 
for whom she cared; she would have her own 
way to make in the world. And Helen, who was 
fond of Jane Merrick too, if not quite so exclu- 
sively, had felt so sorry for her, and thought it 
such a dreadful thing that a girl should have 
“her own way to make in the world.” It did 
not seem right, somehow, to her narrow experi- 
ence and timid nature, with her own father and 
the distant Indian home, and all the wonderful 
possibilities of the future before her. She had 
often wondered vaguely how Jane would set 
about the first steps of her own way in the world, 
and now all that was changed: Jane Merrick was 

ing to an assured home, and it was to Helen’s 
fot that it had fallen to do this terrible and un- 
known thing. 

In the grave look that Jane bent upon Helen 
there was keen remembrance of this, and, indeed, 
Jane was thinking that the back was in the case 
before her much less fitted to the burden than 
her own would have been. There was, however, 
no shifting that load; only the easing of it was 
possible. 

“Don’t let it get the better of you, darling,” 
said Jane, who did not indulge freely in school- 
girl endearments of speech, and meant them 
when she used them, as she drew Helen’s hands 
gently down and held them in her own; “there 
will be a way made for you, depend on it; that 
is a promise, you know: it may not be an easy 
way, but your feet will be set in it, and a lamp 
will be given to them.” 

Helen understood her only vaguely: she was 
orthodox, of course, as became a clergyman’s 


daughter; but of real religion as the stay and 
guide of life she had not the least idea; and 
when Jane said things of this kind she just listen- 
ed and let them pass. 

“TI have been thinking,” continued Jane, gen- 
tly stroking with thin brown fingers the soft pink 
and white hands she held, “that if you did not 
mind very much—though it would be a come- 
down for you, of course—my aunt might be able 
to find something that you would like more than 
teaching small children—” 

“There can be nothing I should like less,” 
said Helen, looking up with a gleam of hope in 
her face. ‘Dear Jane, tell me what you are 
thinking of, and what you mean by a ‘come- 
down’ for me.” 

“T mean that you are a lady, and that you 
might not like to have anything to do with busi- 
ness.” 

“Business ?” repeated Helen. 
ness ?” 

“The business that’s done in a shop; sell- 
ing things to people who want to buy them, or 
keeping account of the money that’s paid for 
them.” 

“But I could not sell things, and I could not 
keep accounts,” said Helen, ignoring the real 
question at issue from delicacy toward Jane, 
whose aunt she now concluded was “in busi- 
ness.” 

“Why not ?—you have always been first-rate at 
arithmetic, and any one can learn to be a shop- 
woman. What I have in my mind is not just a 
common shop either, though it will be very hard 
for a born lady like you to think well of it, no 
doubt. My aunt, dear Helen, is neither more nor 
less than a milliner and dressmaker, and until 
lately not a very prosperous one. She brought 
me up after my mother died, and placed me here 
three years ago to be educated to teach others. 
But she has married a rich silk-mercer, an Eng- 
lishman, though he has always lived in Paris, 
and she has set up a fine place there; it adjoins 
Mr. Morrison’s silk warehouse, and I am going to 
live with her, and earn a salary as her assistant, 
to superintend her show-rooms, and speak Eng- 
lish to her French, and French to her English 
customers. I did not tell you this before, because 
Miss Jerdane did not wish it known in the school 
that I was leaving the Hill House to go into a 
business. She gave me leave to tell you to-day.” 

“Oh, Jane, shall you like it ?” 

“Very much. I love my aunt, and owe every- 
thing to her. I shall be working for her, and 
not for strangers. I shall be fairly paid, and 
some day I hope I shall have a business of my 
own. I consider myself a very fortunate per- 
son, and I wish I could see you equally well 
off.” 

“But your aunt would not want me. What 
could I do there, even if—” 

“ Even if you could make up your mind to it? 
My idea may not be worth much, but I thought 
as Miss Jerdane is going away, and the lawyer 
gentlemen are not friends, you say, only business 
people whom you have no claim upon, that it just 
comes to this—my aunt and I are the only friends 
you have.” 

“Your aunt and you! 
saw me.” 

A smile, which made it almost beautiful, light- 
ed up Jane Merrick’s face as she answered: 
“What does that matter, dear? She knows all 
about you from me ; and she thinks if you would 
come to us when you have to leave this, that 
even if you did not like to be employed in the 
business, it is very likely she would be able to 
find you a good place as companion to a lady, 
or in a nice French family; for she is very well 
known, and many of her customers are her 
friends.” 

“ How very, very kind,” said Helen, who began 
to understand Jane’s meaning now; to see that 
she was offering her at least a temporary solution 
of that problem so terribly hard for her seventeen- 
years-old brain to work, of what was to become 
of her; that the kindly woman in business, who 
had been so good to her own orphan niece, was 

ing compassion on an orphan and a stranger. 
“ How very, very kind!” she repeated. “I don’t 
know what to say; because, Jane, however much 
you try, you can not make me believe that I could 
be of any use to your aunt or you. I am not fool- 
ish enough to think that—” 

“Miss Rhodes! Miss Rhodes !” 

A little girl was running up the grassy slope 
toward where Jane and Helen sat, and calling to 
Helen as she ran. ; 

The two friends started to their feet as the 
child came up to them. 

“What is it, Bessie ?” asked Jane; ‘“ you have 
run yourself out of breath,” 

“Never mind,” said the little girl, petulantly ; 
“Miss Jerdane said I was to be quick, and tell 
Miss Rhodes to come in this very moment; she’s 
wanted in the big drawing-room.” 

The small messenger caught Helen’s arm 
and pulled at it to give effect to her commis- 
sion. 

“T—wanted ?” said Helen to Jane. 
can it be?” 

“Come along, Miss Rhodes; you’re to come 
this very minute,” said the child; and then she 
added, as she tripped along on the grass by Hel- 
en’s side, “It must be a gentleman that’s come to 
see you, for I saw two such beautiful shiny brown 
horses before the door, when Miss Jerdane called 
me into the hall, and a man in bright boots and 
leather belt was standing right in front of them. 
I should have liked to pat their nice noses; 
I’m not at all afraid of horses, are you, Miss 
Rhodes ?” 

Helen did not answer. As they walked quick- 
ly to the house, she and Jane exchanged perturbed 
looks. Helen was full of vague alarm, and yet 
she asked herself what bad news could now come 
to her. Nothing remained to her; what, then, 
was there that could be taken away ? 

[ro BE CONTENTED.) 


“What busi- 


Why, Jane, she never 


“Who 


OLD-TIME MELODY. 


See illustration on page 301. 
Ivry I read the old familiar score, 
Wistful I touch the sweet responsive keys; 
I feel the breath of days that are no more, 
I hear the night-wind’s whisper in the trees, 
This yellowing sheet in every bar and line 
Reminds of happiness that once was mine. 


Each note recalls a roseate vanished hour 
So full of pleasure that its ghost is pain; - 
Each weird repeat is perfumed like a flower 
That pressed within an album’s page hath lain. 
Were I to sing, a melting barytone, 
A voice superb, would surely join my own. 


Ah! let me try. The strain is meant for two— 
I never practiced it alone before— 
The witching melody that was not new 
When courtly couples trod the polished floor 
In grandma's youth: the soft arpeggio 
Evoked for her the bloom of long ago. 


Alas! the quick tears blur the words to-day— 
I had not thought myself so very weak. 
What! grieving for a friend who did not say 
“T love you,” though he saw on brow and cheek 
Shy tokens of a secret unconfessed, 
A tenderness I often fear he guessed ! 


‘Tis passing strange what little things may start 
A sleeping world to vivid waking life 
Within the soul; what trifles send a dart 
To pierce a wound concealed; what sudden strife 
Of yearning, anger, and intense self-scorn 
May of a drifting random thought be born. 


Til fling the fetters of this mood aside. 
Last eve I answered “yes” to one who sought 
In manly fashion for his chosen bride; 
And though my heart to love must yet be taught, 
I'll keep his troth when I shall wear his ring; 
But this old song for him I’ll never sing. 


(Begun in Harrzr’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIIL) 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
LOVE’S SHADOW—HATE. 


Tre cure of the boy was now complete, and 
Augusta had to return home. Not many letters 
had passed between her and her mother, and 
those which had been written were all on the 
daughter’s side. The terrible old woman was a 
bad scribe at the best, and of late her bodily ac- 
tivities in every direction had noticeably de- 
creased, and she laid aside all exertion which she 
was not absolutely obliged to undergo. Certain- 
ly she laid aside that to her quite unnecessary 
work of supererogation, a correspondence with 
her daughter, and only grunted, in her liar 
manner, with less pleasure than doubt and critical 
distaste, when she received one of Augusta’s let- 
ters, largely written, fluent in word, flowing in 
form, and telling substantially nothing —not 
even telling the important fact that Sandro Kemp 
and his cousin Ethel White were in the same ho- 
tel as themselves, that they all went out togeth- 
er to that memorable castle, and on to the crim- 
son sunset-lighted sands, and that words had 
been spoken which could never be recalled, and 
by which the whole history of life had been 
changed for both mother and daughter, 

All this had to wait until affairs were some- 
what arranged, when Augusta would say it face 
to face, and take the consequences bravely. She 
knew what those consequences would be, and she 
did not see the wisdom of anticipation and pre- 
maturity. : 

Her heart light, her winsome face beautified by 
her inner joy, her pleasant laugh clear as silver 
bells, Augusta returned to the home which had 
been essentially her prison, as one fortified by a 
charm from all evil, present and to come. The 
old woman, keen as a hawk to see all changes in 
the world around her, caught almost at a glance 
the new spirit which sat like a crown on her 
daughter’s head. 

“What is it?” she asked herself. “What has 
she done, or what is she going to do? She has 
done something, and I must find out what it is.” 

But she said nothing on that first evening; 
she thought she would wait for an opening, and 
when that was made, then she would enter, and 
put all to the rout. That unknown something 
which ailed herself had been rather troublesome 
of late ; and when that was troublesome, her tem- 
per generally followed suit, as those who formed 
her household knew to their cost. Meanwhile 
she sat in her easy-chair, with her heavy old eye- 
brows lowered over her small keen eyes, watch- 
ing her daughter’s brightened face, with its ra- 
diant crown of secret joy, as her cat might have 
watched a bird on the lawn, waiting for the mo- 
ment when it should come near enough for that 
fatal spring to be made. 

The next day passed as this first evening had 
done. Augusta said little about what had hap- 
pened at St. Ann’s, and nothing at all about San- 
dro Kemp. For she, like her mother, was waiting 
an ‘opportunity and the fit moment, and would 
not open the bag before the run for the creature 
within was open and assured, But the silence 
of suspicion on the one side, and of reserve on 
the other, made itself felt between them, as the 
dead stillness of the coming storm presages the 
furious outbreak at hand. 

It was Sunday. All Highwood had assembled 
as usual in the church porch after service, where 
the returned travellers were greeted with as much 
animation of welcome as if they had been to the 
north pole, and had come back laden with seal- 
skins and free of frost-bites. Every one was, 
what the slang of the day calls, “in good form,” 
and the elixir of life ran bright and clear for 


each and all. The Doves were especially beam- 
ing and resplendent; their saucy faces were all 
over dimples; their bold black roving eyes 
shone like brightly polished spheres of ebony set 
in ivory: and Gip, re-transformed from her late 
sharp and vinegary larva to something even be- 
yond her old buoyant, breezy, high-mettled self, 
was what she would have called a jolly good fel- 
low to all the world, and in splendid case all 
round. To Stella Branscombe, to whom she had 
been so cruel and spiteful in the dark days gone 
by, now that she knew her jealousy to be a mere 
ghost, of which she held the substance, she was 
like the most affectionate sister. It seemed as 
if she tried to make up for her ill-humor and 
roughness by a corresponding excess of sweet- 
ness and fellowship. 

“Dear Stella, how prim you look!” she said, 
in her clear, ringing tones, squeezing the girl’s 
hand till she nearly made her cry out with pain. 
“ How awfully jolly to have you back again, and 
to see your dear little face look a mite more 
round and rosy than it did! You’re not quite up 
to your old self yet, but you are not such a peaky 
lark as you were, by miles. It was so awfully 
nice to see you in your old place again, I declare 
T could not say my prayers as I ought for look- 
ing at you.” 

“Tam so glad to see you look so well, Georgie,” 
answered Stella, smiling in her sweet way, a lit- 
tle surprised at the exuberance of this greeting, 
but glad that the cloud had passed, and that 
Georgie Pennefather had “ come out of the sulks,” 
as Georgie herself would have called it. 

“Oh! Patrick and me, we are always tight as 
trivets,” said that slangy, fast, objectionable 
young person, laughing, and looking at her sister 
significantly ; and Pip, taking up the cue, laughed 
and gave back the significant look with interest, 
shouting as her reply, 

“Georgie is tighter than any trivet, ain’t you, 
George ?” 

“ Rather,” said the twin Dove, a wild outburst 
of irrepressible hilarity tumbling from her lips 
like a cascade of jocund waters. 

“And how was old Sandro Kemp, Augusta ?” 
asked Gip, when she had done with Stella. “ Val 
told us what a jolly little party you made. Val 
came here, you know, a little while after he left 
St. Ann’s, and gave us all the news. Fancy old 
Sandro and that Mrs. White with you! What 
larks !—jam for some one, I should say, Augus- 
ta, should not you?” with impudent merriment 
“poking fun” at the end of a quarter-staff. 

Colonel Moneypenny, who had been speaking 
in a low voice and with manifest gallantry to the 
fair widow, caught the hated name as a man 
catches the echo of a challenge. He stiffened 
himself as if on parade, and fixed his fiery eyes 
on Augusta’s, asking her in plain language—if 
looks can be called plain language—* What did 
it mean?” and had it been the “jam” of the 
Pennefathers’ vernacular to have had Sandro 
Kemp’s society at St. Ann’s ? 

He looked in vain. That waxen mask of mind- 
less amiability, for which Augusta Latrobe was 
famous, came over her face like a shadow, hiding 
the truth and her real soul beneath the vacant 
sweetness which was her favorite weapon of de- 
fense. 

“Tt was very pleasant to have them there,” 
she answered. “Mr. Kemp is always good-na- 
tured, and Mrs. White”—(“‘ That was Cyril Ponson- 
by’s chum,” shouted Gip, parenthetically)—‘ Mrs. 
White is a very remarkable kind of woman,” 
continued Augusta, not noticing the parenthesis. 

“What way?” asked Gip, elliptical when she 
was not vulgar, and ungrammatical always. 

“She is a thorough Anglo-Indian,” said Au- 
gusta, as if this were an explanation. 

“ And flirts like fun all round,” cried Gip. 

Augusta laughed that vacant, mindless little 
laugh of hers which meant nothing. 

“Why, she tried it on Val, who hated her, and 
on old Kemp as well,” said Gip. ‘But Val said 
that didn’t run. Old Kemp knew better than that, 
and so did some one else, didn’t they, Augusta ?” 

“ Mr. Kemp did not flirt with her, so far as I 
could see,” answered Augusta, with a kind of 
crass literalness which makes an effectual bar- 
rier against further conversation—at least with 
- people. It did nothing with Georgie Penne- 
father. 

“But if he did not with her, he did with some 
one else,” she said, in a loud whisper ; “and from 
what Val said, we may be looking out for orange 
blossoms in good earnest this time. Oh, you sly- 
boots ! oh, my Augusta! Those spoons, then, were 
true, and you looking all the time as if butter 
would not melt in your mouth!” 

Augusta laughed again. It might be in dep- 
recation or in acceptance of the charge—who 
can tell? Not even Colonel Moneypenny, watch- 
ing her so closely, nor Dr. Quigley, was watch- 
ing both. 

“T was not aware that Mr. Kemp was one of 
your party,” the Colonel then said, slowly, his 
face livid, his deep-set eyes burning like two coals 
blazing from among the ashes, 

“No?” answered Augusta, her eyes raised to 
the level of his cravat, not beyond. “He came 
there with his cousin a week after we went.” 

“ And staid there all the time ?” 

“Yes, we left them still there,” she answered, 
with the prettiest air of girlish frankness, and the 
most admirably acted indifference. : 

“When is it to be, Augusta ?” asked Gip. 

“When is what to be, Georgie ?” answered the 
widow. 

“Orange blossoms and old Kemp,” laughed 
that saucy minx. 

“ Ah, when ?” said Augusta. “TI will tell you 
when you wear your orange blossoms for Val 
Cowley,” she added, drawing her bow at a ven- 
ture, Stella, with her father and the rest of the 
Highwoodites, being a little in advance, and quite 
out of hearing. : 

“Pll take you at your word,” shouted Gip, as 
she and Pip, laughing like two mad creatures, 
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rushed off down the turn which led from the high- 
road to Sherrardine. 

“She had you there, Georgie,” laughed Pip. 
“T wonder if she knows ?” 

“Oh, it was only a fluke,” said Gip. “But 
who cares? It’ll have to be told soon; I don’t 
care how soon, and I don’t care who knows. Do 
you, Patrick ?” 

“No; Iam too awfully jolly about it to want 
to keep it dark,” said Pip. 

And her sister answered, frankly, “‘ So am I.” 

Too much or too little had been said for the 
Colonel’s peace. It was, or it was not, and in any 
case he must know which. Fortunately he had 
not committed himself, and fortunately for his 
dignity he had not made that offer which had 
more than once been so near, and which a mer- 
ciful Providence had always prevented. But he 
must know the truth. For his own sake he must 
be put in possession of facts as they stood; and 
if Mrs. Latrobe would not confide in him of her 
own free-will, he must force her hand, as he had 
tried in vain to do once before. But this time 
something had told him that he should be more 
successful. 

“ You were much with your old friend ?” he be- 
gan, in his thin rasping voice, as the main body 
of Highwoodites moved along the high-road. 

“Yes, very much,” said Augusta, with her most 
inane smile. 

“ And he was as charming as ever ?” returned 
the Colonel. 

“T did not see any difference in him,” she said. 

“ You were always his advocate, I remember,” 
said the Colonel. 

She smiled again. 

“Yes? Was I?” she replied, adding, “‘ What 
a lovely day this is !” 

“Where does Mr. Kemp live now? and what 
does he do since he came into his fortune—that 
fortune of which, by all accounts, he stood so 
much in need ?” asked the Colonel. 

“He has been away,” she said, “and I do not 
know what he does.” 

“No? You do not know what he does? That 
is strange,” he returned, with satirical emphasis. 

“Ts it?” she replied, quite good-temperedly. 
“ How beautiful those distant hills are !” 

“You are glad to return to your old home, 
then ?” said the Colonel, suddenly changing front, 
and speaking with tenderness as little designed 
as his bitterness had been. 

“ Home is always home,” was the safe rejoinder. 

“ And you will not leave us again ?” 

“My trunks are not packed,” she returned, 
with a sweet little smile. 

“You will stay here forever among us? We 
miss you so much when you go!” 

The Colonel spoke with still more pronounced 
tenderness. At the same time his eyes were 
blood-shot and fiery, and his smile was more acid 
than sweet. 

“You are very good,” she returned. 

“T should like to keep you forever,” said the 
~ Colonel. “Do you remember how happy we 
were that stormy day, when my house was your 
shelter ?” 

“When was that?” said Augusta, as if consid- 
ering. “Oh yes! I remember now, I took shel- 
ter in your house from the snow-storm. What a 
dreadful day it was!” 

“ My house was then a real shelter ?” he asked, 
in a lowered voice. 

“Well, the snow did not come in through the 
roof, so I suppose it was,” said the widow, light- 
ly. “What a contrast between that day and 
this!” 

“That was the happier for me,” said Colonel 
Moneypenny. 

“You like winter best; I like spring and sum- 
mer,” she said. 

“ And the sea-side better than the inland coun- 
try ?” he asked. 

Augusta put on her mask close and tight. 

“Sometimes,” she said, with the very sublim- 
ity of vacuity. ‘It all depends.” 

“On what ?” 

“On the weather,” she answered, holding out 
her hand, as they came up to the Laurels. ‘“ Good- 
by, Colonel Moneypenny. Good-by, dear”—to 
Stella, who was walking with Randolph Macken- 
zie. “Take care of yourself, dear child,” she 
added, with tenderness. 

Stella whispered, “ Has he found out?” and by 
her whisper, which he could not hear, excited the 
man’s suspicion and jealousy afresh. 

All that night Colonel Moneypenny lay awake, 
half mad with this jealousy, this suspicion, which 
burned like fire and ran like poison in his veins. 
Baffled as he had been, he was far from being 
convinced that Augusta’s apparent unconcern 
was real, and he determined to have it out. Cost 
what it might, his self-respect demanded that he 
should know the truth. Wherefore, full of this 


determination, he went to the Laurels the next |. 


day, as he had done once before, prepared to dig 
the pit into which the woman for whom his love 
often took the form of Love’s shadow—Hate— 
should fall, this time never to rise again. 

The greetings were given, and all the proper 
formalities of preliminary courtesy were gone 
through, even more punctiliously than usual. It 
was the salute of the duellist, the hand-shake of 
the prize-ring, after the caps had been thrown 
down to show that they are “there.” 

“What kind of person is Mrs. White ?” asked 
the Colonel, turning to Augusta, and speaking 
suddenly. 

“In what way?” replied the widow, the color 
beginning to mount her face very slowly, very 
quietly, but unmistakably: “in beauty or char- 
acter ?” 

“ Both,” he said. 

Mrs. Morshead looked a little lost. 

“What Mrs. White?” she asked. 

“Mr. Kemp’s cousin,” said Augusta, as steadi- 
ly as if she had said, “ Tony’s new hat.” Then, to 
give the conversation a turn, if possible, she add- 
ed, “She is the person about whom and Cyril 


Ponsonby all that mistake and gossip was made 
in the winter.” 

“It was odd, was it not, that she should have 
gone to St. Ann’s without her husband, and only 
escorted by a man like Mr. Kemp? Cousin or 
not, that was a little queer, I think.” 

Colonel Moneypenny said this with his well- 
known acid smile—that smile which, more than 
all else, expressed the burning passion which he 
did his best to conceal. 

“They have been brought up together, and are 
like brother and sister, and Captain White is in 
India,” said Augusta, neither faltering nor quail- 
ing, for all that her mother’s eyes were fixed on 
her with ominous surprise, with sharp suspicion, 
and with the very darkness of latent wrath. 

“Still it argues a large amount of trust in Cap- 
tain White,” said Colonel Moneypenny, still smil- 
ing in his sharp, acid way. ‘ He could not have 
known that you would have been there to act as 
a—what shall I say? I can not say chaperon, 
but rather as a counter-charm, a more powerful 
attraction.” 

“He probably knew both his wife and her cous- 
in, when he sent Ethel home,” replied Augusta, 
tranquilly as to manner, but the tell-tale flush had 
deepened now to burning crimson on her face. 

“What does all this mean ?” asked Mrs. Mors- 
head. She had been sitting in her chair, stiff 
and upright as if she had been cased in iron, her 
eyebrows nearly meeting, and her eyes almost 
concealed beneath their shaggy fringe. “Was 
that sign-painter, Sandy Kemp, at St. Ann’s, Au- 
gusta ?” 

“Yes, mamma,” answered her daughter. 

“ And you spoke to him ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Were good friends with him? Asif nothing 
had happened ?” asked the mother. 

Colonel Moneypenny laughed in a forced, affect- 
ed, rasping kind of way. 

“ Quite good friends, and something more, if re- 
port speaks true,” he said, with pretended light- 
ness. ‘Come, now; confess, Mrs. Latrobe, was it 
not so ?” 

“Really, Colonel Moneypenny, your question is 
too enigmatical either to answer or understand,” 
said Augusta, she also laughing with affected 
lightness. 

“Don’t be hypocritical, Augusta,” said her mo- 
ther, savagely. ‘“ Colonel Moneypenny is quite 
easy to understand, and you know he is; and an- 
swer that question directly: ‘Were you good 
friends with Sandy Kemp, and something more ?’” 

The young widow looked at her mother, and 
from her to her former lover, now her bitterest 
enemy. She was not defiant, not insolent, but she 
was calm and strong, and as if prepared for all 
encounters. She seemed to draw her graceful fig- 
ure somewhat together, as if she stiffened her 
shoulders and strengthened her neck to bear— 
and to bear triumphantly. 

“Yes,” she said, in a low, clear voice, “we are 
good friends—friends, and something more, for 


_ life.” 


Colonel Moneypenny’s livid face grew as pale 
as the face of a dying man; then the blood came 
back into his thin, worn cheeks, as if a hot flood 
of fire poured through his veins. 

“T thought so,” he said, in a suffocated voice. 
“T knew it months ago.” 

“Then you knew what I did not,” said Augus- 
ta. ‘Our meeting at St. Ann’s was by chance.” 

“You sit there, Augusta, and quietly tell me 
that you love that impudent fellow ?” asked Mrs. 
Morshead, with portentous stillness. 

“Yes, mamma, I do. I am sorry you do not. 
You would if you let yourself know him,” answer- 
ed her daughter. 

“You are going to marry him ?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Then—before Colonel Moneypenny I say it— 
you leave my house to-day, you and your boy. No 
second wife shall darken my doors with her shame- 
less sin ; and I would rather see a daughter of mine 
in her grave than the wife of Sandy Kemp. You 
have chosen between him and me, Augusta. Go 
to your precious bargain, and never let me see 
your face again! You are no daughter of mine, 
and never have been.” 

“Mrs. Morshead !” remonstrated the Colonel. 

His revenge had a little overstepped itself. He 
had wanted to punish the woman whom once he 
had loved, but not to this extent. This retribu- 
tion was too savage, too severe, even for such a 
revenge as his, and for such an offense as hers. 

“Do not plead for me, Colonel Moneypenny,” 
flashed out Augusta, turning round on him with 
what was, in her, so rare an outburst of passion. 
“Leave my mother and me to settle our own af- 
fairs by ourselves. Be satisfied with what you 
have already done, and leave the rest alone. You 
have revenged yourself enough.” 

He started to his feet. 

“TI might. have done more,” he said, cruelly, 
“and were I not a gentleman and a man of hon- 
or, I would.” 

She shrugged her shoulders with a disdainful 
gesture. That was her sole answer to his asser- 
tion of gentlehood and honor. 

“Tf you have more to say, say it out, Colonel 
Moneypenny,” said Mrs. Morshead, who in this 
little passage at arms secretly sided with her 
daughter, liking her spirit. 

“Madam,” said the Colonel, grandly, “I re- 
spect your age too much to afflict you more than 
you are afflicted already; and to your daughter I 
leave the stings of her own conscience. Good-day, 
madam, and accept my sympathy: you need it.” 

With no word of adieu to Augusta, he turned 
and left the room, leaving the mother and daugh- 
ter together and alone. 

“Now, Augusta,” said Mrs. Morshead, as the 
house door shut against the young widow’s foe, 
‘you know what is before you: you don’t sleep 
another night in this house, neither you nor your 
boy. So go and pack, and never dare to cross 
this threshold again. If I want you, I will send 
for you; but I think I would rather die by the 


road-side than do that. No, don’t come near me, 
Augusta. I don’t want to wish you good-by; you 
have deceived me all through, and now I have 
done with you and yours forever. Go, and don’t 
come back to take leave—only let me know that 
you have gone, and that I shall never see you 
again.” 

“Mamma!” said Augusta in a pleading voice. 

“Tf you do not want me to lay my curse on 
you, Augusta—a mother’s curse, a dying woman’s 
curse—leave me now and forever,” almost shout- 
ed Mrs. Morshead, carried out of herself by pas- 
sion. ‘ Leave me, you bad, ungrateful, shameful 
girl. Would that you had never been born !” 

So Colonel Moneypenny’s work had not been 
quite fruitless to-day, and Love’s shadow—Hate 
—had fallen in good truth with power across the 
young widow’s path. 

Presently Mrs. Morshead rang the drawing- 
room bell twice, sharply. 

“Take me to bed, Martha,” she said, feebly, 
when her maid appeared. “Take me to bed. I 
have had my death-blow.” 


a 


CHAPTER XLV. 
“aS HIGH AS HIS HEART,” 


Mr. BranscomseE was sitting on the seat under 
the cedar-tree on the lawn. He had turned side- 
ways to the house; thus he looked down the 
grounds toward the Lodge and the road. It was 
odd to see him sitting there alone. In all her ex- 
perience Stella did not remember such a strange 
departure from his normal habits. She remem- 
bered to have seen him there with her mother. 
She herself had sat with him there; but that this 
solitude-hating father of hers should have gone 
out and deliberately placed himself under. the 
cedar-tree alone was indeed strange. 

Laying aside her present work—she was paint- 
ing a bouquet of roses on a length of white vel- 
vet, to be hereafter made into a sachet, scented 
with attar of roses for his shirts—she went out to 
him timidly. She had become timid in these lat- 
ter days—timid because he was relentless and 
cold, unforgiving and displeased. Since Val’s re- 
jection by her, and public betrothal to Georgie 
Pennefather, the relations between the once idoliz- 
ing daughter and the fondly receptive father had 
been strained almost to the breaking point, and 
chilled almost to the freezing. Nevertheless, in 
the foolish way of loving woman, she tempted 
Providence and defied probabilities, and went out 
to her father sitting there alone on the seat un- 
der the cedar-tree on the lawn, where she used to 
sit so often with Cyril in the happy days of long 
ago; though, if she had stopped to reflect, she 
might have known that the chances were she 
would be snubbed for officiousness, and made to 
feel unwelcome. 

“You here alone, dear papa! I do not like to 
see you here alone,” she sald, with a~caressing 
— arid a coaxing smile, both sadly dashed by 

ear. 

“ Alone!” he answered, with mock mournful- 
ness—“ alone! When am I ever aught but 
alone ?” 

To Stella it seemed that what with Hortensia 
Lyon as his constant chorus, Randolph Macken- 
zie as his obedient copyist, and the whole visitable 
world of Highwood flowing through his gates, 
this dear father of hers was not so much alone, 
when you came to think of it, and sum up the 
whole matter. But she was wise enough not to 
say this ; she only smiled again, with a timid, coax- 
ing kind of air, as she said, 

“May I stay with you now, papa?” 

He turned his eyes on her slowly. 

“ As my companion ?” he replied. ‘“ But com- 
panionships include sympathy, and the only sym- 
pathy possible between a father and daughter is 
in the unlimited obedience of the latter to match 
the tender prévoyance of the former. By your 
act of disobedience you have severed that bond 
of sympathy which once existed, and which 
should have always existed, between us. Will 
your presence—your bodily presence, Stella—free 
me from the spiritual loneliness which oppresses 
me?” 

“Are you never going to forgive me, 
pleaded the girl, tears in her eyes. 

“My dear Stella,” he answered, “all actions 
bear their logical consequences. It is not a ques- 
tion of voluntary forgiveness, or of intentionally 
nursed wrath ‘to keep it warm,’ on my part. You 


pa ” 


have done a certain action, and the consequences | 


are so and so—as necessary, as logical, as inevi- 
table, as if you had put your hand into the fire 
and thus had burned your flesh. Let me hear 
no more childish folly about ‘forgiveness.’ It 
is fate, logic, circumstance, necessity, that we 
shoyld discuss ; because it is fate, logic, cireum- 
stance, necessity, under which we live, not the 
nursery puerilities of a little child who breaks 
her doll without knowledge or design, then asks 
to be forgiven for what is not a fault. Your ac- 
tion was not this, my dear Stella. Your action 
was deliberate and foreseeing disobedience to my 
will. The logical consequence, therefore, is my 
paternal displeasure, and the solution of conti- 
nuity in our amicable relations.” 

“Papa, I did not think you could have been 
so cruel,” cried Stella, the very passion of despair 
in her voice. 

“Had you not better return to the house, my 
dear Stella?” said her father, with frosty civil- 
ity and a deadly kind of courtesy. ‘“ Would you 
not think it well to resume such occupations as 
you might have been engaged in? I wish to re- 
flect and meditate on a certain course of action 
on my own part, and I desire to be left in sol- 
itude—the solitude to which you have yourself 
doomed me.” 

On which Stella, obedient and dejected, went 
back into the drawing-room; but she put away 
that square of white velvet and her attar of roses, 
and did no more to-day to that sachet, scented 
with attar of roses, which she was painting for 


her dear papa’s fine-worked shirts. The spirit 
had gone out of her hand, and she could as lit- 
tle have drawn the forms or laid the colors as 
she could have sympathized with her father’s 
thoughts, had she known them, as they buzzed 
like bees beneath the cedar-tree, and drew them- 
selves across his brain like long lines of light 
traversing the darkness. 

His sainted Matilda among the angels in hea- 
ven, and therefore of no use to him here on earth; 
Stella a disappointment and worse, by no means 
now the Star of his House, in whose pure rays he 
was to find comfort, guidance, and companion- 
ship, but a very uncomfortable and shabby little 
farthing rush-light, which served only to make the 
surrounding darkness more visible; Randolph 
Mackenzie a mere bit of human mechanism, a 
cleverly constructed grub, good for a certain 
amount of caligraphic ability, and good for noth- 
ing else; the fount of his genius drying up for 
want of that praise and devotion, that loving flat- 
tery, that stimulating absorption, which made its 
only real souree—Mr. Branscombe had but one 
shrine to which to turn, one rock on which to 
anchor. Let the world say what it would, he 
had resolved. He had his own life and comfort 
and genius to think of first of all things. Let 
the herd “rave.” Is not a poet superior to such 
ravings? and must not Egeria be his chief care ? 
So he had resolved, as has been said. And the 
moment for putting his mental determination into 
deeds had come. 

Presently Stella saw her father get up from his 
seat and walk across the lawn. His gait and air 
had something in them more than usual—a curi- 
ous blending of the majesty and courtesy, the 
grace and dignity, for which he was famous, with 
a haste, an eagerness, not often shown at all, and 
never so strongly marked. Then she saw him lift 
his broad-brimmed hat, and stand uncovered in 
the sunshine, as he took Hortensia’s hand and 
drew it within his arm, bending his handsome 
head as if speaking in very low tones, while they 
walked slowly back across the lawn to the seat 
beneath the cedar-tree from which he had just 
risen—that seat on which so much of the Brans- 
combe family life had been transacted. 

“She here again! Why, she was here this 
morning, and she did not tell us she was coming 
here again this afternoon! I can not bear it much 
longer. I know I shall have to have it out with 
her,” said Stella to herself, coloring with vexation. 

Then she turned pale, and shivered with some- 
thing more serious than vexation, as her eyes were 
fixed with a dread kind of fascination on her fa- 
ther and her friend. 

“Child, do you know that you have grown?” 
‘said Mr. Branscombe in his most dulcet tones, as 
he placed Hortensia on the seat, and drew her 
close to his side—so close that she leaned against 
his arm—which was what she liked. 

The little Puritan, feeling that something was 
in the air, was pale 2nd trembling, not knowing 
whether she ought to feel frightened or elated, 
hopeful or despairing. What was the meaning 
of this exordium? Had she grown beyond her 
place of supplementary daughter ?—of youthful 
Egeria ?—of child-like chorus and artistic shield- 
bearer ?—and was she therefore to be banished ? 
Had Stella’s jealousy been too much for her, and 
was she to suffer from it in the diminution, if not 
total cessation, of the friendship which made her 
life’s joy, and was her crowning honor, and without 
which it seemed to her that her days would be- 
come a dull dead blank scarce worth the trouble 
of traversing? What did this sublime and lov- 
ingly adored man mean by her having grown ?— 
that she had outstretched her precious privileges ? 

“Grown ?” she repeated, her voice a little un- 
steady; but she did her best to keep her manner 
natural and as if unconcerned. “No, I have not 
grown, dear Mr. Branscombe; not for the last 
year. And at all events,” she added, her pale lips 
forcing themselves to smile, “I hope that I have 
not grown beyond your affection, or my dear old 
place at Rose Hill.” 

“Yes, you have grown within this last year, 
and you have grown beyond your place at Rose 
Hill,” said Finery Fred, in a low soft voice—how 
often used before in life !—stooping his head to 
look into her face, and smiling at her fear, at her 
pretense of calmness, at her girlish nervousness 
altogether. “You ave grown indeed—‘as high 
as my heart,’ Hortensia! Grown into my heart, I 
may say; grown so closely one with myself that 
I can not live without you—that the days are 
dull when I have not you as my rosy-fingered 
dawn, my noonday sun, my evening star; grown 
round me as the ivy round the oak, so that I can 
not be separated from you. And row I ask you 
to leave your home and come to mine; I ask you 
to tell me that I may count on your devotion and 
companionshi}) to the end of my days—to assure 
me with that refined and gracious little mouth, 
whose delicate curves are real enchantment to 
me, that you will never leave me again. Will 
you, sweet child 2” 

Again the girl was uncertain of his meaning. 
Was this an offer of marriage or of adoption ? 
She did not know; and truth to say, for herself 
she did not care which it might be. She only 
knew taat the dearest wish of her heart was to 
be able to devote herself to Mr. Branscombe—to 
live with him always, and never leave him; but it 
was all one to her whether she were his wife or 
his daughter, so long as her position was secure 
and her devotion had free outlet. 

“There is nothing on earth that would make 
me so happy as to dedicate my life to your serv- 
ice,” she said, raising her eyes to his with an al- 
rae religious exaltation of worship shining in 

em. 

For though she was silly to excess, and in some 
sense artificial, she was terribly in earnest in her 
admiration of this imposing bit of froth and foam, 
this sham Apollo, this pasteboard Jupiter, in 
whom she believed throughout, and whom she 
loved and reverenced in equal proportions, 

[to BE CONTINUED.) , 
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EASTER BONBONNIERES.—Drawy sy S. G. McCurcneon. 
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OLD-TIME MELODY.—Drawny sy S. G. McCurcuzon.—[Sez Porw on Pace 298.] 
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BEATTY’S PARLOR ORGANS. 


We call your attention to Mayor Brarry’s 
large organ advertisement in this issue. He 
refers to the following well-known and reliable 
parties who have purchased and are using his 
instruments, and who will cheerfully testify to 
their unrivalled qualities. Space will only per- 
mit us to mention the following, which have been 
selected from many thousands, : 


Boston, Mass.—Moses A Dow, Publisher Waverly 
Magazine; G. H. Burt, Shoe Manufacturer, 99 Pearl St. 
New York City.—L W. England, Publisher Sun ; ;7.L. 
Everett, Cashier National Broadwa Bank; G.W. Sick- 
les (Maj. -Gen. Sickles’s father), 111 Nassau $t.; Bauer & 
Betz, Brewers, 140 E. 58th St.” Philada., Pa.—Wm. Un- 
derdown, Cashier Mechanics National Bank. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—L. Halsey Williams, Cashier Fifth National 
Bank. Willimantic, Conn. org F, Royce, Treas, 
Willimantic Savings Institution ewark, N. J.—Rt. 
Rev. Father Patrick Leonard (St. Michael's Cathedral). 
Plainfield, N. J.—J. R. Vandeventer, Pres, First Na- 
tional Bank. Belvidere, N. J.—Hon. it. S. Harris, M.C. 
Washington, N. J. —Judge P. H, Hann, Cashier First 
National Bank. Clinton, N. J. —JIno. Carpenter, Jr, 
Ex-Assemblyman. Hackettstown, N. J.—Rev. G. H. 
Ww hitney, D.D., Pres. Whitney Inst. “Morristown, N. J. 
—A. A. “Vance, Pub. Boonton, N. J.—S. L. Garrison, 
Editor Bulletin. Salt Lake City, Utah—Walker Bros., 
Bankers. Newport, Ky.—Hon, FM. Webster, Attor 
ney. Socorro, New Mex.—Rev. M. Matthieson. Ste, 
Genevieve, Mo. —Jndge John L. Bogy. Philippi, W. 
Va.—Samuel Woods, Attorney. 


In addressing the above-mentioned gentlemen, 
readers of our paper should enclose a stamped 
envelope for reply.—[ Adv. ] 


WORTH ATTENDING TO AT ONCE. 


Ir your wife does not already know about the 
“Automatic” or “ No Tension” Sewing Machine, 
trial at home can be arranged. Ladies careful 
of health, and appreciating the best, will now 
have no other. Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
658 Broadway, New York.—[_Adv.] 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY. 


Horsrorp’s Acid Phosphate gives vigor where there 
has been debility, and renewed strength where there 
has been exhaustion.—[Com.] 


ALICE OATES. 


Messrs. Riker & Son: Westminster Hotel. 
I am pleased to add my testimony as to the 
rity and beautiful effect of your American Face 
owner. It certainly deserves its great popularity. 

—[Com.] Yours truly, Avice Oates. 


DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and Chronic diseases; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and all 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, "Spring 
Waters, etc., ‘are employed. Send for Circular,—[Adv.] 


Cane for your feet if you would keep comfortable. 
Use German Corn Remover. Sold by druggists. 25 cts. 

Beauty in the feet may be found by using German 
Corn Remover. Sold by druggists. 25 cts,—[Adv.] 


Rememoer in purchasing Hanford’s None Such Bak- 
ing Powder you run no risk, as it always gives satisfac- 
tion and guarantees success. It makes light, flaky, and 
wholesome food. Sold by all leading grocers.—{Com.] 


ADVERTISHEMEN'LS. 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is rome rO- 
riated to a very complete stock of fine BR 
antel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 
CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house; travelling 
Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORCELAIN, in Plaques, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
of the Royal Worcester, inton, and other favorite 
Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 
importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 
isits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 


FRAGRANT SO0ZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 


cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 
a beneficial effect on the TEETH and GUMS. 
Impure Breata, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 


water, and has been endorsed by the most 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
T A M A R A laxative and refreshing 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
G R | L LO and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment, For circular. address 


scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 
Fruit Lozenge 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rae Rambuteanu, Paris, 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 
~ Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


Sold by all Chemists 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 
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$65. Beatty's Organs 


THE “LONDON,” 


& so May 
& New Style No. 5,009. 


18 Useful Stops. 


(1) Diapason Forte. 
@) SUB-BASS. 

@) Principal Forte. 
(4) Dulcet. 


8 Dia Diapason 

AND ORGAN 
% Gaiam 
oys Tox HUMANA. 


qo) Boban 


mm Ml French Horn Solo. 


(17) Right Knee Stop. 
(18) Grand Knee Stop. 


(19) Beatty’s New Patent 
STOP ACTION. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
ne wet ist, and until Sept. 
“London.” New Style 
No. 6000, will contain § full 
sets reeds, 18 stops (as de. 
scribed herewith), instead ot 
4 sets 14 stops as formerly. 
‘Sin a. special, and made 
solely a 
Mid- ceamemner Holiday Offer. 


I defy Competition 


on contains five petit five 
full sets of the Celebrated 
Golden Tongue Reeds, as fol- 
lows : 2 sets of 246 Oct. each, 
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also 1 set VOX CELESTE. 
FULL 8 IN ALL. 
stops, handles, 
lamp- stands, pocket for mu- 
sic, Solid Black Walnut Case, 
carved, veneered extra lange 
Fancy Top, as shown int 
accompanying picture. gg It 
is a very ‘ty lish Case. Up- 
right bellows, Steel springs, 
metal foot-plates, rollers for 
ales § &c. Height, 72 in.; 
Repth, 24 in. 5 Length, 
25 5 Welght. | Ibi 
n@-Price boxed de- 
livered on cars here, 
stool, book music only 


It is Unequaled ! 


Zto B2S8to * Bab aps only $15 
e “Paris” Offered for $ a th 
Other desirable new oy now poe pe Grand, Square and U pright. cs tos BUN. 
REMI T by Post Office Money Orders, Express prepaid, Bank Draft or by a registered letter. Money 
Rote ed and freight charges will be paid both ways by me if the instrument is not just as represented. 
Please send neperenes if you. do not remit with order. ‘Be Sure to send for Latest Illustrated Cata- 
logue, “ id-Summer Holiday Circulars, &c., SENT FREE. 


Address oun uvon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


ow to be Beautiful 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS AND BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


Goods positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Combings made up cheaper than any other house, 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty for the complexion, a specialty. 
$1.00 per box, 


Lady Artists in attendance. Advice how to dress the Hair 
most becomingly free of charge. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 
Free of Charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D.,with privilege of returning. 
54 WEST 14th STREET, NEAR 6th AVE., N. Y. 


N. Y. MUSIC FESTIVAL, 


MAY 3, 4, 5,6, AND 7. 
SEVENTH REGIMENT ARMORY. Dr. L. DAMROSCH, Conductor. 


Two knee 


Ch: 1 and Pasiet bod $1,000. 
splntana" ew — oem yanel.and Pari 
DREMEL 


Main Chorus, = = 1200 SOLOISTS. 
Young Ladies’ Chorus, 1300 ETELKA GERSTE ANNIE LOUISE CARY, 
ITALO CAMPANIN MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Boys’ Choir, = - = 250 IMOGENE BROWN, ANTONIA HENN 
Orchestra, <= = = 250 FRED. KING, FRANZ REMMERTZ, 
resins T. J. TOEDT, E. STODDARD, 
In all, = = = 3000 Performers. | A. SOHST, E.B. SPERRY, 8. P. WARREN. 


Ticket Offices now open at Steinway Hall, and at Dunlap & Co.’s Store, 179 Broadway. 


ADMISSION TICKET, 1.. Reserved Seat Ticket for Mer DOOR $1 560; 
for Evening, $2. Seats in Boxes, $2 650, $3 OO, and $3 50. 


Tinomsons7—™@w THOMSON’S SPECIALTIES. 


There are no Corsets so 
Celebrated, throughout the United 
States and the Continent 
of Europe, as 


THOMSON’S 
PATENT GLOVE FITTING 


They give complete satisfaction, are a perfect 
Jit, and wear twice as long as ordinary,Corsets, 
and are consequently cheaper than others, 


If you cannot find these most desirable Corsets 
where you are accustomed to purchase, we 
will send any style you order, by mail, postage 
prepaid, at the following prices:—R—H, sat- 
teen emb’d, $1.00; G, heavy English Coutil, 
$1.50; F, very er% Coutil, emb’d, $2.25: Un- 
breakable Hip, $1.25; G, iNaraine’$i 1.50; Pat- 
ent Adjustable Belt, satteen, $1. $i _——— 
$1.50; Patent Abdominal, satteen, $2; and 

y large sizes, $2.50. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 


{If you order, state in what paper you saw this adver- 
tisement.) 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the o L Serhan en of digestion and nutri- 
ion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well - selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever tae: is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft b y keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
‘ lady’s toilet is due to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
Yip the DECIDED IMPROVED 
MMi” APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
, They make a thin face appear full—soften 
s that age sometimes creates, They 
are an absolute CESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MURS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue tree. 


DR, WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material, 
called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure. 

For sale by leading Mer- 
chants, Price by mail $1 25, 


WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, N. Y- 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Invite an examination of their 


UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 


TURKISH, 
PERSIAN, 
* AND INDIA 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


Selected by their own Agents in the East, and Im- 
ported direct. 


649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
—_ HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
. ever made is thus secured. 

: ve Recommended by our best 

4 RY ae ogee as not injurious to 
¢ eu ealth. For sale by Chicago 
WERX & ops Corset Co. ior Waehingtonst, 

ARRANTED OB Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady canvassing & “ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


BENTLEY BROS. 


HAVE PERFECTED A NEW 


EMBROIDERY FRAME 


For workin os of any size. Convenient, neat, 
portable, and cheap. Call and see it, at 


856 BROADWAY, opposite Domestic Building. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
Sa 


PENS 


Sono Br ALL DEALERS TaRouGHourT Te WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAER. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


pay s=s THEATRICALS.—Catalogues 

of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 

Can be had free, by sending your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 
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E.RUUY & 


Grand aud Allen Streets, N. Y. 
HATS AND BONNETS, 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 


REAL FRENCH CHIPS. ) At 49c. 
PLAIN AND FANCY EDGES. \ At 78¢. 
THIS SEASON'S PRoDUcTION.! At 86c. 


THOUSANDS of FANCY LACE HATS, 
AT 39¢., 45c., 65¢. 
PROFUSION OF ROUGH AND READY 


HATS, 
AT 29c., 37c. 


NEARLY 100 NOVELTIES, 


WHICH WE CANNOT DESCRIBE, IN VARIOUS 
COMBINATIONS AND COLORS—Latest Styles. 


SAILOR HATS, FULLY TRIMMED, 19c. 
SCHOOL HATS, 13c., 25c., 30¢., 35c. 


PORCUPINE, 


THE NEW BRAID— DESIRABLE SHAPES AND 
COLORS, 56c. 


LEGHORN HATS, 44c., 56c., 65c. 


t#- OUR STOCK OF FINE HATS AND BONNETS 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


IN NEW YORK, 
IN PARIS, OR LONDON. 


EXAMINE BEFORE PURCHASING ELSEWHERE. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114 Grand St., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen St., 
59 Orchard St. 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


illustrated Catalogue 
Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, No- 


tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &c, 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


Broadway and 10th St., N.Y. 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM — IMPROVED 


ro SKIRT: SUPPORTER, 
rome tar IS NOT EXCELLED. #1 
a, 3) Recentimprovementsadd much 
yy to its already extensive populari- 
“4ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
jgsale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 
FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW MAVEN, CONN, 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL. 


Testimonials of Distinguished Ladies. 
LOTTA.—For the future I shall use no other. 
JANAUSCHEK.—Superiorto the one! bring from Paris. 
TITIENS.—Y our Liquid Pear! is an excellent cosmetic. 
Mrs. D. P. BOWERS.—Free from injurions effects. 
PATTI.—Send five dozen of your Liquid Pearl. 
CUMMINS.—I consider it without comparison. 


\) 


Over 1 distine e% vari ties. All stro! eiante, 
Ove fata dered nct varie _ ng 
men 


di: new 
ey yt rc tl AN ANB 
very TO! ea} lants shou ve ii Vi 
ing now cng) ake ch : se plants should send for aN and Book, 
HOO ROTHER & THOMAS, 
CHERRY oe iivuseacin West Chester, Pa. 


ONE DOZEN ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS 


For two three cent stamps. No advertise- 
ments onthem. All of finest execution. No two alike. 
Just the thing for the children’s scrap-book. Box 2456, 


BURT & PRENTICE, 46 Beekman St., N.Y. 


% he MOST RELIALLE FOOD 
Dt E S § ek Infants & ny nyalids. 
U every where. 


tcine, but a steam-coo! ed food, 
D suited to the weakest stomach. 
Take no other. Sold by druggists. 
Woo cricu & Co. on every label. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatvert & Co,,Portland, Maine. 


| Established 1840. 


JONES. 


SPRING GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
2) DD _ 

oO -V-O_ BOYS’ SUITS. 

OFANCY GOODS. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 

MILLINERY. 6 
DOMESTICS.9 O Unpenwear. 
LINENS. 0 OG Laces. 


JONES 


x ; x 


Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., | 
New York City. = 


*G 


SHOES. ao 0 Dee 
a i ae 
Upnorstery. (J O CROCKERY. 


x O o ae 

FURNITURE. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. 0 (A. 0 REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &e. \VHOUSEFURN'G GO Goops. 


Fine “ine of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; fall de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order tig” yrs a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES ixaisass JONES 


and 19th St. 
NEW YORE. 


LE BOUTILLIER & €0,, 


3 UNION SQUARE, 


Sterling Silver Novelties in 
Bangles, Bracelets, Lockets, 
Chains, Lace Pins, Scarf Pins, 
Shoe - Horns, Buttons, Studs, 
&e., &e. 


MARBLE CLOCKS A SPECIALTY 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE FOR THE BABY (Patented) 


In Willow and Wood. Affords protection from Sun 
and Rain. Sufficient room to sit or recline in. Um- 
brella large enough to shield at all points. The only 
Carriage made with Sliding Bottom and Adjustable 
Springs. Beware of Imitations. Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 820 Broadway, N. WY. 


NEW MUSIC, 


47 Choice Pieces with Com — Words 
and Music for only 18 

The usual price of such music is ots. oe 

price the above 47 pieces would cost § 


aaah at that 
» the high 
cost of music is due to ee few pieces sold of each piece, and 
the large discount made to dealers. In order to introduce 
our music into every household we will send 47 pieces 
of our latest and best Music consisting of Son Bal- 
lads, Duets, Waltzes, Gallops, Polkas, 
Transcriptures, &c., &c., by the best pscees new 
and foreign composers, for only 18 cents (or 6 three conc 
postage stamps) Elegantly Printed, Full Music Size. Satise 
faction aranteed or money refunded. TRACY ts 
CO., 282 Washington, St., Boston, Mass. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 


Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
10 Scenes, etc, 


lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
rou R NAME CnrsmosyiGen kt 
Cards ever 
fx 10c, "Largest Gare Book ;contetnin: necaaplonct all our Cute 


Cut Paper Patterns throughont the United States. 
oe oh tip = fA ag Suna, 
ht cen Care 


Zhe. Largest pee. in ree G0, NanTORE Se 
B ARLOW'S THE "TE FAMILY WASH» BLUE. 


Grocers. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop. 


INDIGO BLUE. 238 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 
OUR 
SPRING CATALOGUE 


IS NOW READY FOR MAILING. 


WE OFFER THIS WEEK PARTICULAR BAR- 
GAINS IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 

FULL DESCRIPTIONS WILL BE FOUND IN 
OUR CATALOGUE. 

A VERY LARGE AND CAREFULLY ASSORTED 
STOCK OF DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER NOW READY FOR 
INSPECTION, 

SAMPLES SENT, AND COUNTRY ORDERS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & 60. 


SPRING HOSIERY. 


Now opening Real Balbriggan, Lisle Thread, 
and Faney Cotton Hose. The latest style 
and new. shades in Silk and Lisle Thread 
Vertical Stripes; also, Plain and Embroid- 
ered Silk of every description, 


Broadway & [9th St, 


‘ARTISTIC AND RELIABLE 


FURNITURE 


WARREN WARD & 0, 


6 and § East 20th Street, 
Next door to Lord & Taylor’s. 


POPULAR BOOKS 


POPULAR PRICES. 


PRINCE METTERNICH’S. MEMOIRS. 
Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773-1829. 
Edited by Prince Richarp Merrernicu. The 
Papers Classified and Arranged by M. A. de 
Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. Alexander 
Napier. Four Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents each ; 
(12mo Edition, Cloth, 2 vols., $2 00, nearly 
ready.) 


FROUDE’S CESAR. 
Cesar. ASketch. By Jas, ANrnony Frovpe. 
12mo, Cloth, with a Portrait and Map, 60 cents ; 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

DEAN STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTI- 

TUTIONS. 

Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiasti- 
cal Subjects. By A. P. Sranuey, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 
Lord Macaulay’s History of England. Com- 
plete in Five Parts. 8vo, Paper Covers, Mrank- 
lin Square Library, Two Column Edition, $1 00. 
Also, bound in one volume, Cloth, $1 25. 


CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle. Edited by 
James AnTHONY Froupg. 12mo, Cloth, with 
Thirteen Portraits, and a Copious Index, 50 
cents; 4to, Papér, 15 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta?" Harrer & Brotuens will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE ice and the KIDNEYS. 
rgans are the Natural cleansersof 


These great. o: 
system. "if they work well, health wil be 


rTVy’s ORGANS, —— 5 Set Golden 
Tongue Reeds, only $85. Address 
— ee 


Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


1 00 DIFFERENT POPULAR SONGS for 50c. You 
can sell thems, and double your money. 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, 5 Beekman St., N. Y 


O Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


12 AWEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trux & Co.,Augusta,Maine. 


A) Cards,Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c.,all new style,name 
on 10c. Agt’s samples i0c. .. A.Spring, Nort ‘ord,Ct. 


The latest and most dis- 
tinguished PARIS FASH- 
IONS indicate an increased 
tendency to employ with 
greater boldness than ever 
before, the most remarka- 
ble products of the French 
looms, and many novel ac- 
cessories of trimming and 
embroidery. 

JAMES McCREERY & Co., 

through their unequalled 
connections abroad, have 
secured the choicest and 
rarest novelties, and invite 
attention to the many curi- 
ous intricacies of weaving 
and beautiful combination 
of colors which these fab- 
rics present, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Ilth St., 
New York, 


Established Half a Century. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will 
be sent on application stating about what 
price goods are wanted. Colored Fringes 
made to match samples, with Buttons to 
correspond. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


The Leading House of New York City for 


Dry Goods, Silks, Suits, 


MANTLES, UNDERWEAR, 
 -MILLINERY, &e. 


OUR SPRING CATALOGUE, 


Containing a full description of our numerous De- 
partments, and 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Ts now ready, and will be mailed upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32 to 36 West 23d 8t., New York. 
THURBER’S BIRD SEED, 


Properly Mixed in 
i-lb. Cartoons. 

Our Seeds are selected with 

\ great care, thoroughly clean- 

ed, combined by an expert, 

t\ ana neatly packed in one- 

(48) pound cartoons, with a piece 

NF of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 

a08. If you wish your Birds 

rive, ask your Grocer for 

THURBER S Bird Seed; also 

for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
ages to go with the Seed. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers 
and Importers of Real Honiton and 
Point. Lace Braids. How to Make Lace, 250 
Illustrations of all the Stitches, 50c., post free. 

#ay~ 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. a 


5 Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


30 Happy Day, Chromo, Lace, &c., Cards, with name 
& morocco case, 10c. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 


New Styles Perfumed Motto,Moss Rose, pMalebep: 
5 anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford, 


y} Large all Gold & Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 
05 ioe Agents wanted. J. B. Husted, Nassau, N. Y. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $ Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


HER \ PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.........++- 

HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 we 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.......0+-+000808 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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MASCULINE INCONSISTENCY. 


Lovevacr bE LA Porr Spinks (his usual soliloquy before his glass). “ Aft- 
er all—it’s not a man’s personal appearance women care for, It's his char- 
acter, it’s his futellect, i's—"” 

[Proceeds, as usual, to squeeze his neck into a collar which prevents 
him from turning his head, his feet into tight boots which prevent 
him from walking, and his waist into a belt which prevents him 
Srom drawing his breath. 


FACKHTLA. 


Nor twenty miles from Boston resides Mr. —, a retined gentleman of 
the old school, with an illustrious ancestry, and a name closely associated 
with culture aud reform during the last half-century. Mr. once had 
in his employ, as foreman of his farm, a very good and faithful man 
named Packard. He also had a neighbor named Lewis, who was a 
very disagreeable man, with an uncomfortable temper, and between 
this neighbor and Packard existed a chronic state of unpleasantness. 
One day words between the two waxed so hot that Packard ‘* went 
for” the neighbor and gave him what he termed “a sound thrash- 
ing.” 

Of course Mr. heard of this, and sent for Packard to come 
into his study in the evening, and at the appointed hour the latter 
made his appearance. ° 

“Mr. Packard.” said his employer, “I understand: you have had 
some trouble with Mr. Lewis.” 

“ Yes, he made me so mad.that I couldn't help licking him.” 

“Well, Mr. Packard, I don’t like to have anything of this sort 
occur. It gives a bad sound, and hereafter you mist try and control 
youreelf, and not let your passions run away with you.” 

Packard received ibis reproof with becoming deference, bowed, 
and was passing through the door, when he was stopped by Mr. ‘ 

“Wait a moment, Mr. Packard. If at any time you get so you 
can't get along, and fecl as if yon must thrash somebody, I had 
rather you would thrash Mr. Lewis than any one else. That is all.” 

A 

One day when Mr. Harness was staying at @ famous coubtry house 
he found a gentleman pacing up and down the parlor in the most 
distressing agitation of mind. 

“Ts there anything the matter?” inquired Mr, Harness, anxiously. 

“The matter!” he replied, “I should think there was! Three of 
the worst things that can possibly happen to a man: I’m in love, ’'m 
in debt, and I’ve doubts about the doctrine of the Trinity.” 


ff cues «st Bey 

The speaker who divides his discourse into too many heads will 
find it difficult to get attentive ears to all of them. 

pSe@ CS Sz 

A clergyman once, while reading the burial service, came to the 
place where he must say ‘four deceased brother (or sister).” He 
did not know which; so, turning to a mourner, he asked whether it was.a 
“brother” or “‘sister.” The mourner innocently said, ‘‘No relation at 
all, sir; only an acquaintance.” 


Sr 
ARABELLA (on her toes in a chair, clutching convulsively at her skirts). 
“Oh, Bridget! A mouse! a mouse! Come and catch it, quick!” 
Batweer. “Shure, mum, there’s no hurry. , If this one gets away, I can 
catch plenty more for ye, mum.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“$i NON E VERO,” ETC. 


Oup Lavy. ‘Oh, Mr. Hackles, you've stuffed my parrot very badly. All 
the Feathers are coming out already.” 

‘Taxrpermist. ‘t Why, Lor’ bless yer, Mum, that’s the puffection o’ Stuf- 
fin’! You know the Moultin’ Season's now a-comin’ on, Mum.” 


This is the sound practical advice that is given by a misanthrope: ‘If 
ever you should be so unfortunate as to be attacked by night, never shout 
‘Murder!’ for no one will bother about you: yell ‘Fire!’ and everybody 
will be out-of-doors in a jiffy.” 

a Se aS 

“Doctor,” said a gentleman to his clergyman, “ how can I best train 
my boy in the way he should go?” 

“By going that way yourself,” 


“CROSSING. THE DES(S)ERT.”—Artrer Horace VEeRNET. 


Srory in One Cuarter.—Said he, “ Let us‘be one.” And she was won. 
“ot 

The Duke of Nemours once sent his steward to call upon an artist, on 
whom he wished to confer a snuff-box as a mark ofshis approbation, to 
ascertain if such a present would be acceptable. The offer was received 
with enthusiasm, ‘* Where shall I send it 2?” inquired the envoy. 

“Oh, if you would be kind ‘enoygh,” replied the grateful artist, ‘‘ to 
pawn-it on the way, you can let me have the money,” 


A CAUTION TO ‘THOSE WHO PRACTICE DUETS AND LEAVE THE 
WINDOWS UP. 


Wi) aoe 
A 


‘I 


A LOOSE PEG. 


First Proresstonat Beccar. ‘ Why, Jack, yer ain’t done for 
the day yet, surely?” 

Suconp P. B. “No, [ ain’t, Bill, I am a bit tired on this side, 
and I’m just changing the leg.” 


A German lady, who taught her mother-tongue to the daughters of the 
upper-ten of a suburban neighborhood, was visited by a very wealthy and 
ossibly very worthy matron, whose education was evidently not as ex~- 
ensive as her property. She greatly admired the various works of art in 
the governess’s rooms, but particularly one statuette, an Apollo Belve- 
dere, ‘ Lovely!” exclaimed the matron. ‘ What isthe subject ?” Some- 
what surprised, the Teutonic instructress informed her that it was a 
Statue of Apollo. ‘Oh, of course !” was the reply. ‘* Apollo—yes, to be 
sure! Let me see—Apollo—he was a celebrated German gentle- 
man, was he not?” , 
“«Ma,” said an urchin, with dirt-covered knuckles and a pocket{tl 
of marbles, ‘is it wicked to play marbles for keeps ?” 

“Yes, my son, and you must never do it.” 

“Is it wicked when you lose all the time 2?” 

* Yes, just the same.” 

“Ts it wicked if you win all the time and play with a boy who says 
ie oe says if she had your feet she'd never go out except after 
dark ?” 

“T_T—go and wash your hands and get ready for supper!” was 
the sharp reply; and the lad continued to play for keeps, 

patina 

Flasher, having had his portrait painted, asks the opivion of his 
friend Dabbs, a retired house-painter. 

Dans. ‘ Well, it’s like you; but if you’ve paid seventy-five dol- 
lars for it, you’ve been done. Why, there aiu’t half a pound of paint 
on the whole thing !” 

Lord Byron once advised a friend to put no trust in men or wo- 
men with gray eyes, 

“Your own are gray,” said his friend. 

“True,” said his lordship. ‘It would have been well for many 
who have had to deal with me if they had negeived and acted upon 
the warning I have given to you.” . 


apa een 

A countryman who had never heard of a bicycle came to Bos- 
ton, and when.he beheld a youth whirling along upon one of those 
airy vehicles, he broke out into soliloquy thus: *‘ Ain’t that queer ? 
Who'd ever ’spect to see a man ridin’ a hoop-skixt v 

ee . 

After an enthusiastic lover spends two hours’ hard labor over a 
letter to his girl, and then mars its beauty by spilling a drop of ink 
on it, he first swears in a scientific manner for a few minutes, and then 
draws a circle round the blot, and tells her it is a kiss; and she, poor 
thing, believes it. = toa 

Not long since a Kent farmer, while on his way to London, was stopped 
by a highwayman, and requested to hand over his money or have his 
brains blown out. ‘‘ Oh,” said the farmer, quietly, “ blow away. It’s bet- 
ter to go to London without brains than without money.” 
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ESTHETIC DRESS. 


“ Bsthetic Dress is, above all things, flowing, unrestrained. The best fashioned one is the one which has the 


- pear hee Wy uit fight as a there ey a man and a woman. Fust the man hollers ed. noietns Aan tee Pat skint re Rise nlieinpagaxpiacsre by an inch of trimming. 
r, e .! R e “the ‘ou iv g , . sae “. 9 r 
ae an cn she hollers sumethin’ at the man, an’ then they both holler together. I tell you it’s “Q moonlight! O Tennyson! Why, this garb might serve for Mariana i the Moated Grange, for the Lady 


of Shalott, for the Priucess to whom ‘home they brought her warrior dead.’ ” 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own CorresponpeEnt. ] 


IFFERENT applications, but the same prin- 

ciple—such is the summary of the coming 
fashion. It is still the mixture of plain with fig- 
ured stuffs, whether silk or wool it matters not, 
that will furnish food for the modiste’s fancy. All 
kinds of figured stuffs are called upon in succes- 
sion to combine with plain material, but the pre- 
vailing styles are strir 4 and ombré or shaded 
fabrics. These are nou, it is true, regular stripes 
of a uniform width, such as we have been in the 
habit of seeing, but stuffs co.ored all over with 
stripes without any interval .*fween them. 
These ombré fabrics are the glory or i>e colorist. 
Sometimes they are simply graduated fru.1 one 
side of the breadth to the other; that is, beg:a- 
ning at one side with the 
darkest shade, which 
is almost black, and end- 
ing at the other with 
the lightest, which is al- 
most white, Sometimes 
the darkest shade is 
in the middle e¢: the 
breadth, whence it is 
graduated down to the 
lightest on each side ; 
or else the shading is 
arranged in stripes, with 
the lightest or the darik- 
est shade in the middle, 
or else graduated from 
one side to the other; 
for instance, on a light 
gray moiré grovnd there 
+a. be satin stripes, 
eight in number, begin- 
ning with violet, and 
shading to lilac, and 
thence back again to 
violet, This arrange- 
ment is still prettier in 
blue on a_ blue-gray 
ground. There is also 
a kind of harlequin 
check of satin on a 
moiré ground. This is 
only used for trim- 
mings, while the oth- 
ers are employed for 
basques, polonaises, 
panels, etc. Ribbons 
are made to match— 
striped, ombré, bro- 
caded, ete. 

Bonnets of all shapes, 
without exception, be- 
ing in fashion, many 
are worn which show 
the hair, and permit the 
display of gold hair- 
pins, which produce a 
pretty, sparkling effect 
in golden, brown, or 
black tresses. 

The trimming most 
in use is formed by cut- 
ting the edge of over- 
skirts, panels, basques, 
and polonaises in points, 
scallops, shells, van- 
dykes, etc. These points, 
especially in soft sum- 
mer goods, require to 
be supported by puffs, 
pleatings, or flounces. 
In this direction the 
fancy of the dressmak- 
ers has run mad. There 
is the most bewildering 
confusion of pleatings 
—hollow, flat, overlap- 
ping, and reversed; of 
shirrings, forming tubes 
or squares, among which 
are set passementerie 
ornaments of jet or steel 
(steel is particularly in 
fashion ; whole bonnets 
are made of it, with steel 
lace). Fronts of dress- 
es are also entirely cov- 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Vear 1881, by Harter oe Rerothers, te the Office of the D1. 


most wholly covers the rest of the toilette, be- 
tween two and three hundred yards of narrow 
lace being sometimes used on a blac. “satin dress. 
This is extremely pretty. It is also 1 ixed with 
braid or application of beads, jet, gold, or steel, 
mixed with silver, together with a few clusters of 
purple or yellow roses. All colors shading on vel- 
low, or derived therefrom, are favorites of fashion. 

A very pretty costume in preparation for the 
trousseau of a fashionable bride to be married 
next month is of black Surah, trimmed with the 
steel and silver lace which is the novelty of the 
season. The demi-trained skirt is trimmed on the 
bottom with several pleated flounces. The ta- 
blier is ornamented with four pleated flounces 
about, six inches wide, set in V-shay of 
which is underlaid with steel lacs,s"\“ iver 
flowers, slightly gathered. The side breadths, 
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which arégabsolutely plair 
same lace, which is also + 
of the back hreadths, t 
The corsage, which is ve 

is trimmed around the’ 
bodice with a row of 
neck and elbow sleeve: 
vers of broader lace ot 5 
side of the corsage is se 
while on the other sr 
strings of stecl and si’ 
the corsage, and are k 
garland, Another magni 
toilette designed for the © 
dark red satin. The - 
the long train are c 

are underlaid witb 
lighter shade thr 
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two inci. 
long-waisted drea.._. 
in fashion, and corsets 
are made with a view to 
effacing the hips and 
elevating the bust, re- 
calling the Louis XV. 
corsages. To complete 
the resemblance, bustles 
are becoming more and 
more obligatory, some of 
them forming a projec- 
tion behind almost equal 
to that produced on the 
sides by the paniers. 
Over these long waists 
are worn the little cling- 
ing shoulder capes which 
I described in my last 
letter, which are made 
of the same material as 
the dress, but separate, 
so that fichus can be 
substituted for them at 
pleasure. 

A fashion which has 


* suddenly broken out, 


but which is likely to 
be lasting, is that of 
mantles designed for the 
cool days of spring, 
summer, and autumn, 
made of an India shawl, 
or rather half of it, cut 
in the form of a large 
visite. The most styl- 
ish of these wraps are 
made of a fine shaw] of 
dull soft colors, lined 
with caroubier, seal 
brown, old gold, or navy 
blue satin. A plush re- 
vers about six inches 
wide borders the edge 
of the wrapping, the 
fronts and sleeves, as 
well as the bottom, and 
is accompanied by a 
broad collar of the same 
material. A beautiful 
passementerie ornament 
of the prevailing colors 
of the shawl marks the 
bottom of the waist at 
the back ; an inside belt 
of ribbon adjusts the 
wrap to the figure, and 
is tied in front. This 
is the convenient wrap- 
ping for both town and 
country, sea-side and 
mountains—a wrapping 
at once light and warm, 
which will be found in- 
dispensable when the 
weather is too fresh 
for simple silk or lace 


mantles. 


Fig. 1.—Casumere Dress. t 
S EMMELINE RAYMOND, 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Satin Foutarp Dress, 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Frencn Bunting Dress. —Cvur Parrern, No. 3078; Basque, 


ered with black Span- t ). Bi 
OyeR-Suigt, AND Sxirt, 20 Cents EACH.—[For description see Suppl.) 


ish lace, which also al- 
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vat ? 
‘licious : 


wre orsres BLEUE articles, 
woscs, @ Post-office Box that occupies 
rte pages, and numerous other attractions. 


FEATHERED FAVORITES. 


HERE are few things that give a live- 

lier sensation of homelikeness and good- 
nature to the surroundings of a house than 
is given by the hearing of a gush of bird 
trills and warbles as we open the door of 
the hall to step within. It seems to say 
that the sun shines here; this house is like 
summer inside; they love music here; they 
care for pets; innocent pleasures give them 
delight; there has been here no curdling of 
the milk of human kindness; if there are not 
children here, there are birds, and one some- 
how associates the two, and expects to see 
both. When one hears the bird singing like 
a greeting, one thinks of his companionship 
with green and blossoming plants, summer 
thoughts and fancies arise, one knows the 
house would be a happy one if cheerful 
temperaments could make it so, feels a wel- 
come to it before the welcome is spoken, 
surmises that the hearts which take plea- 
sure in rendering kindnesses to birds will 
take no leas in rendering them to human 
beings. 

And as much satisfaction as the stranger 
at the gates gathers do the owners of the 
birds have from the cheer and gayety and 
friendship of the little feathered beings in 
their gilded cages, among the ivy vines 
and geraniums of the window-place, or in 
the aviary into which, at no great expense, 
a@ bay-window may have been turned by 
a few yards of wire netting and a false 
floor. If one has no other companion for 
the greater part of the day, it is difficult 
to make those of a large household under- 
stand how much society can be given by 
the canary or the parrot, how much friend- 
ship can be felt, and how much more imag- 
ined, how much love can be lavished on 
both sides, how much pleasure given and 
taken. One can have such a variety in 
one’s friends of this sort, too, with linnets 
and canaries and all the finches—bullfinch, 
greenfinch, goldtinch, and chaffinch— with 
Java sparrows, avadavats, turtle-doves, car- 
dinals, and mocking-birds, and a number of 
others that flourish in captivity, some of 
them preferring their cages to the freedom 
of all out-doors. The shy linnets become 
very tame; the brazen sweet-singing green- 
finches very affectionate; the jealous little 
bullfinch, that can whistle several distinct 
tunes when well taught, dies of grief if tak- 
en from his beloved mistress; the restless 
giddy goldfinch learns all the tricks that 
come in his way, draws buckets of water, 
rings bells, fires cannon, feigns death, and 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


rexhaustible source of amusement ; 
uattinch, that when wild builds a pic- 
-sque nest lined with feathers and 
vrimmed with lichens, is so valued among 
the poorer people of Germany that they 
have a proverb saying “a chaflinch is worth 
a cow”; they will walk a hundred miles to 
hear one sing that has a reputation, and 
they will live a long while on starving fare 
for the sake of saving their money and buy- 
ing one. The red-billed tiny avadavats are 
also charming little creatures, sensitive and 
shy, liking several of their own sort to be 
with them, and then cuddling close togeth- 
er, singing a low and sweet song, that one 
takes up as soon as the other drops. The 
impatient cardinal, too, with his movable 
‘rest, and his brilliant scarlet coat, which 
ake him look like a flying pomegranate 
‘er, or a living coal of fire, has a fine 
the wife’s so nearly as good as her 

} that he is envious and jealous con- 

- it, and sometimes whips her be- 

it. This bird is so demonstrative 

‘n ,- 3 Mistress that he has been 
w liberty in the room, to car- 
morsels to her lips, and try to 

erpillars ! 

vever, is the easiest of all 

‘get and rear and keep, as 

as great a songster, and 
sarance. He will make 

3 accomplishments his 

-with him, and he has 

of the nightingale’s 

re they were familiar 

inking more highly of 

‘ner of the French coun- 

d to have his sleeping- 
‘the nightingales went 

‘ight about him where 
age was originally in his 
‘e yellowish-green of the 

7 een much changed 

ons, and the varia- 
“ jonque,” “ silver- 
“zard,” “flaxen,” 
‘emainder, in- 

’ “canario” 
s-endant 

vmilies 

yr of 
vecome in 
a blaze of every 


Yattiboy The canary’s 
voice, tou, ‘ill with the 


clear liquid bell-note. 4. ..ave been reach- 
ed, in the hurry and re pture of their warble, 
the ecstasy of music « 2n hardly go further ; 
and it is not necessary to keep canaries in 
the dark, as some birds are kept, divided in 
classes of five or six, to hear tunes repeated 
and repeated to them, for their natural love 
of song is so great and has been so cultivated 
in the species that the young birds need only 
to hear the good singer, which their father 
usually is, till after their first moulting, when 
they will begin their own melodies, although 
those melodies will be all the sweeter, in- 
deed, if the bird they are first in the habit 
of hearing has superiority of power and tone. 
There is a great deal of amusement and 
entertainment in rearing a family of these 
young birds; in helping the little hen build 
her nest and giving her material, for when 
anxious about it she will sometimes twitch 
out the hair of anybody who bends near her 
perch, for the purpose of using it in the 
preparations about which she is so capri- 
cious, as often as not tearing yesterday’s 
work to pieces to-day. The importance of 
her mate, too, is a study; the humanity of 
the two when they quarrel with their neigh- 
bors in the next compartment, if they hap- 
pen to have a double cage; or the wife’s ex- 
hibition of angry and outraged feeling at her 
husband’s undertaking gallantly to feed the 
lady across the way while she is confined at 
home hatching her eggs; or the proud dig- 
nity of the father when he shows the young 
birds, after a fortnight’s babying from their 
mother, how to feed and care for themselves. 
And again, if the parents, being dissatisfied, 
refuse to feed the children, there is enjoy- 
ment worth having in doing that duty one’s 
self, and giving the animated morsels, that 
seem nothing but a mouth at first, their al- 
lowance of hard-boiled eggs on the end of a 
quill, and seeing the little wretches grow and 
thrive, and put on feathers, and begin to sing, 
till you almost feel as if the exquisite things 
were your own handiwork. Tolerably close 
work this, to be sure, as it has to be kept up 
every hour from sunrise to sunset, and the 
provision often made freshly, as if sour it 
would be poisonous; but the work is amply 
rewarded in the affection that the little 
things learn to feel for their benefactor, in 
their fearlessness and their caressing ways; 
and one is willing to be at more trouble still, 
by-and-by, to procure chickweed and this- 
tle-tops, water-cresses, lettuce, plantain 
leaves, and other green dainties for occa- 
sional treats, for the sake of the love that 
is begotten by all the kindness. 
No one of all these feathered favorites, 
however, repays this kindness more than 
the parrot does, or Loro, as the pretty Span- 


ish name runs, who attaches herself to one 
person of the house with a sort of idolatry, 
and none are more companionable. 
though the tones of Polly’s voice are not the 
sweetest ever heard, yet she can manage 
scraps of many a tune; and in her conver- 
sational powers, with her infectious laugh 
and with her demoniac mimicry, she is al- 
most equal in a lonesome house and solitary 
place to a large company. 


For al- 


Meanwhile kindness, like virtue, is its own 


reward; and if there were no charm in bird 
song, in lovely shapes and feather tints, the 
guerdon would be found in the stimulation 
given by the care of the nestlings to the 
growth of much that is very gentle and 
lovely in character. 


THE MATCH-MAKER. 
VERY community, and perhaps almost 
every family, has its match-maker—one 
who devotes herself to the sentimental in- 


terests of the race, who always is suspecting 


a love affair in every intimacy or friendship 
between a man and woman; who compasses 


heaven and earth, so to speak, in order to 


throw two people tc ether whom she fan- 
cies are each other’ é affinity, either in mind 
or purse; to wh in all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of a wedding, the progress of a 
courtship, the tender anxieties of a lovers’ 
quarre] are the daily bread of her mental 
existence. She plans and circumvents, and 
devotes her thoughts and talents to bringing 
aLout whatever scheme she has set her heart 
upon, no matter whether the pulses of her 
victims beat in unison with the wish or not. 
She has not only the satisfaction of feeling 
that she insures the happiness of those for 
whom she labors—a fable which she devout- 
ly believes—but her stratagems, the success 
of this maneuvre or the failure of that, af- 
ford her all the excitement, all the mental 
Stuuu., of a novel, indefinitely continued, 
with numerous sequels, always on the way 
to some striking dénouement. She is erin 
want of heroes and heroines, of cr<: parents 
and miserly relatives, because she draws her 
dramatis persone frum real life. The match- 
maker is viten the mother of a large fam- 
uly of girls of straitened means, plain faces, 
and no particular vocations, who sees that 
a good marriage is their only deliverance 
from want, hzr4ship, and dependence in the 
future: it is usually necessity which de- 
velops this match-making  ndency in her; 
sometimes it is the childless aunt who takes 
the réle, who has nothing else to do but to 
look after the matrimonial prospects of neph- 
ews and nieces, whose house is a rendezvous 
for lovers, whose tact tides them over many 
dangers and shipwrecks; or it is the kindly 
old maid, whose highest ambition is toendow 
other women with the love and protection 
she has missed, whose sentiment has outlived 
a great deal of rough weather. Occasional- 
ly we meet the masculine type, who bungles 
at the business, frightens both parties, and 
only succeeds in driving his clients into mar- 
rying contrary to his wish. No doubt it is 
wiser that “love should find out a way” 
without any aid from an outsider; that it 
should be spontaneous, and not suggested 
by another; and though in most foreign 
countries what we call match-making, or a 
bolder form of it, is the general custom, 
where no young girl selects or accepts for 
herself, but has love and marriage thrust 
upon her, yet the English-speaking Cupid 
is not to be coerced, is apt to resent inter- 
ference, and to spread his wings at the sight 
of the match-maker, unless she approaches 
incognito, 


A LONDON MASKED RECEPTION. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


fe gloom of the British climate is too apt to 
be reflected in the manners of the people, 
and whatever tends to import into the social rou- 
tine some leaven of brightness and novelty is 
worthy of notice and laudation. Now there is in 
London, not far from Regent’s Park, a certain 
exquisitely, appointed mansion, wherein on Tues- 
day evenings are wont to congregate the cream 
of the various London social circles, where the 
best names in art, literature, music, and the dra- 
ma are household words, We remember on one 
occasion meeting there a fine young fellow, a 
lieutenant of her Majesty’s yacht Osborne. This 
gallant gentleman had had the misfortune to 
spend his life in the immediate vicinity of titled 
personages, and he had naturally conceived a 
vehement longing to make the acquaintance of 
somebody who was strong enough to maintain 
existence without a title, and in virtue simply of 
superior brains and ability. Pathetic yet charm- 
ing was the spectacle of his joyous excitement as 
celebrity after celebrity passed before him—per- 
sons whom he had heard of as pillars of the in- 
tellectual world, but who had hitherto been to 
him but as ideal visions. He was as a child who 
should all at once find his fairy stories come true, 
and himself an actor in the magic tale. “ What! 
is that really the poet Browning? Good heavens! 
can that be Professor Huxley himself! You 
don’t mean to tell me that this broad-shouldered 
six-footer is actually Matthew Arnold!’ Such were 
the exclamations which constantly escaped him. 
We assured him it was all true, and earned there- 
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by his everlasting gratitude and an invitation to 
Cowes Regatta. 


To give variety to these Tuesday evenings the 


host and hostess resolved the other day that ev- 
ery one, on a certain specified date, should ap- 
pear masked. 
also required of the ladies; the men might come 
in plain evening dress if they chose, but masks 
were de rigueur in all cases. 
almost an unpremeditated, affair, and the invita- 
tions were limited to sixty, the ordinary “ At 
Home” card being inscribed with the words 
“Masks and Dominoes” in one corner, 
harmonious background than this house afforded 
for the living picture does not exist in London. 
The host, himself one of the most distinguished 
of living artists, has imparted to his rooms some- 
thing of the same subtle and glowing beauty 


Fancy dress or dominoes were 


It was an informal, 


A more 


which informs his painted canvases, All the ar- 
rangements were admirably planned. On alight- 
ing from the carriage at the garden gate we 
found that the entire area of the garden between 
the street and the house door had been roofed 
over with canvas; and this covered space was 
illuminated with a multitude of gigantic Chi- 
nese lanterns of various hues, which shed a soft- 
ened lustre over the shrubs and flowers which 
clustered in the beds and made the air fragrant. 

The front door—a huge monolith, so to say, of 
polished wood—stood wide open, and the entrance 
was draped with rich Oriental curtains. In com- 
pany with a bevy of maskers, who appeared to 
have just stepped out of As You Like It, we were 
conducted to a sort of preliminary refreshment- 
room, where, after some manoeuvring, we con- 
trived to insert the contents of a cup of coffee be- 
neath the inscrutable mystery of our silken mask. 
A long Venetian mirror, which stood convenient- 
ly at hand, re-assured us as to the completeness of 
our disguise, and emboldened us to proceed to the 
main stairway. Here we were confronted by a 
stalwart figure, draped and masked in dark blue 
silk, and leaning upon 8 white staff. This appa- 
rition directed our attei. ion to a large parchment 
screen, illuminated by a tight placed behind it, and 
on which all guests were required to inscribe their 
titles—a precautionary measure not superfluous 
even in mc” «n civilized London, ‘Une femme 
de trent<-ans, d’aprés Balzac,” was the last desig- 
nativa which we saw added to this list ; and then 
we were permitted to go up stairs, and into the 
black-oak-wainscoted Dutch anteroom, where the 
two daughters of the house received us, dressed 
in the costume of a.p. 1680, They were the only 
ladies present who had dispensed with masks, and 
were, therefore, a sort of oasis in a shifting des- 
ert of mystery. The effect, indeed, of such an 
assemblage of quaint and splendid enigmas as 
crowded around us on every.side was most be- 
wildering, and it was only when y;e remembered 
that we ourselves were as insoluble ag they that 
we began to take heart of grace. The series of 
four or five rooms was arranged en suite, opening 
into one another, doors being dispensed with, and 
their place supplied by silken and embroidered 
portitres. The decoration and lighting of tl 
rooms were exquisitely contrived with a view 
artistic effect, and the gay yet mysterious asp,_ 
of the guests, standing in groups or moving ove 
the polished floors, was picturesque in the °= 
treme. Up to twelve o’clock the masks we.e re- 
tained, and the chief employment of each indi- 
vidual was to solve the riddle of his or her com- 
panions—a task rendered more interesting by 
the fact that almost every one present was in 
fact the more or less familiar acquaintance of 
every one else. Some of the disguises were easily 
penetrated, but for the most part we had to wait 
for supper and unmasking for mutual recogni- 
tion. There were many beautiful costumes. The 
hostess appeared in no less than three totally 
different dominoes during the early part of the 
evening, but at supper her dress was seen to be 
a truthfully complete old Dutch costume, most 
becoming to its wearer. The dull green satin 
skirt, elaborately quilted in a rich pattern, the 
bodice, with full short skirts of light figured 
chintz, with neckerchief embroidered in colors, 
the quaint muslin cap with long ear-pieces, tied 
on with a figured satin ribbon, were all pieces of 
a genuine costume belonging to the seventeenth 
century. Her sister wore a Kate Greenaway cos- 
tume in old-gold-color, with poke bonnet, low 
shoes with ribbons crossed over the instep, and 
long buttonless gloves. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, as a Dutch courtier, in 
sad-colored raiment ; Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, the 
young sculptor and last Associate of the Royal 
Academy, in dark crimson doublet, hose, and 
tights, and short velvet cloak of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time; Mr. MacLean, the sculptor, as Count 
Maurice de Saxe, in Adrienne Lecouvreur; Mr. 
Walter Pollock, as Pierrot; Mr. Frank Dicey, in 
full cardinal’s robes; Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in 
an admirable model mask and wig, as Lord Bea- 
consfield—were the most conspicuous among the 
male guests in costume. Mrs. George Lewis, as 
an Odenwald peasant, wore a full-pleated skirt 
of dark brown cloth, brown velvet jacket, with 
the white habit-shirt puffing out at the hips; em- 
broidered silk apron and neckerchief, and high 
muslin and black velvet cap. Mrs, John Collier, 
daughter of Professor Huxley, in an admirably 
carried out Henrietta Maria dress; Mrs. Comyns 
Carr, as Portia, in black gown and flat cap, and 
short curling auburn wig; her sister, in an Ital- 
jan t’s dress, with silver pins forming a 
halo at the back of the head; Mrs, Val. Bromley, 
in a rich and becoming Sultana dress of gold- 
embroidered crimson, full gauze trousers, rich 
scarf drawn tightly about the hips, and white- 
embroidered silk gauze veil wound aromnd the 
head and brought over the mouth and chin; Mrs. 
Frederick Macmillan and Madame Modjeska, in 
rich silk and brocade dominoes made in original 
style; Miss Thomas, as Carmen, with castanets— 
were among those we particularly noticed. Among 
the dominoes were Mr. George Lewis, Mr. Edmund 
Yates, Mr. Simmons (the sculptor), Mr. Frederick 
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Macmillan (the Co. in the well-known publishing 
house), Mr. Comyns Carr, Mr. Sydney Colvin, Mr. 
John Collier (the artist who is supposed to stand 
the best chance for the next A.R.A.-ship vacant), 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, M. Semon, Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son (the most promising among the English actors 
now on the stage), and Mr. Hardschel, the fash- 
ionable singer. There were one or two pretty 
poudré costumes and peasant costumes carried 
out with artistic accuracy and success; but the 
lack of ordinary Flower Girls, Fairies, Nights, and 
Mornings was remarkable and welcome. The 
dresses were chiefly historical, or copies of pic- 
tures, or real peasants’ dresses, and were accurate 
in every detail. 

At half past twelve supper was announced, 
and the assemblage trooped down the staircase 
to the dining-room, the decoration of which was 
in itself one of the host’s masterpieces. Here 
the masks were removed, and much amusement 
ensued at the various revelations of such mys- 
terious personalities as had defied detection dur- 
ing the evening. After supper there was danc- 
ing in the studio and some fine singing in the 
music-room, and the company remained until a 
late hour. The occasion was in every respect 
one to be remembered. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE SPANISH LACE DRESS. 


we Spanish lace dress is displayed by the 
most exclusive modistes as the height of ele- 
gance for summer costumes. Black for stylish 
dresses had been asserted to be on the wane, and 
commonplace dressmakers believed they had 
rung all the changes upon it, when the ingenious 
Parisians came to the rescue, and copying An- 
dalusian models, made entire dresses of the ef- 
fective lace of Spain, using the gay national col- 
ors as a foundation for many others for bright- 
ening it, and thus giving the becoming black 
dress a fresh lease of life. 

Flounces of the lace in new designs of leaves 
and vines, as well as the familiar rose scallops, 
are used for the skirt of the dress. The founda- 
tion is Surah satin of high lustre, usually black, 
but sometimes red or yellow, and the dotted 
Spanish net—“ piece net,” it is called—is used 
for drapery, while the basque may be made en- 
tirely of lengthwise rows of the trimming lace, 
sewed together with lapping edges, and lined 
with satin, except in the sleeves, which are most 
often transparent. The dotted net for drapery is 
treated precisely as muslin would be; it is shirred 
in many rows across the front, and taken up in 
retroussés from thence, to be shirred high on the 
sides, and fall low behind; all its edges are turn- 
ed under, and sewed to the lower skirt, without 
trimming. For such a dress all black is pre- 
ferred, and the wide sash ribbon is of black sat- 
in, beginning very low down in the front of the 
skirt under a fanciful bow, then carried high 
upon the hips, and arranged in two rows of bows 
behind. There are five flounces of the Spanish 
lace, each five inches wide, gathered quite full, 
and each one lapping over that beneath it; the 
last lace flounce rests upon a satin pleating of 
its own width at the foot, made not for show, but 
to support the lace. To finish the edge of the 
basque, two pieces of the lace are sewed together 
on the straight edges, and draped from the front 
backward like paniers; small quaint-looking bows 
of narrow satin ribbon are up the front of the 
basque, and in this instance the sleeves of length- 
wise rows of lace are lined with square-meshed 
grenadine. Another design for a lace ‘dress has 
jet introduced very effectively, and ladies who 
have jet aprons left over from last season can 
utilize them in this way. The entire front width 
of the satin Surah skirt is plainly covered with a 
breadth of jetted net in small figures; then the 
side gores each have nine rows of gathered Span- 
ish lace across them, and the two lower rows ex- 
tend all around the skirt. The back has two 
deep shirred puffs of satin Surah, closely held 
back by a sash ribbon, and below this are two 
very wide scantily gathered Surah flounces, on 
each of which are three rows of the Spanish lace. 
A series of satin ribbon bows is down the left 
side edging the jetted breadth, while on the right 
is a ch&telame of ribbon, viz.,a large bow on 
the hips with two ends extending straight down 
from it to another large bow at the foot. The 
basque for this is of square-meshed grenadine 
laid over satin, and has a round waist in front 
edged with a fall of gathered Spanish lace, above 
which is tied a soft belt of doubled satin, begin- 
ning in the under-arm seam, and finishing with 
jet tassels, The two narrow side forms and the 
middie forms of the back are cut into five leaf 
points, the deepest and largest being made of 
the two middle forms. The bishop sleeves have 
jetted cuffs to match a jetted collar; there are 
also puffs of jetted net at the top of the sleeves, 
with pert little bows of satin ribbon. A jabot of 
the Spanish lace trims the front of the waist. 


BLACK GRENADINES WITH COLOR, 


The new black grenadines are of the most mod- 
est armure patterns, or else with square meshes, 
or perhaps the smooth-faced sewing-silk grena- 
dines, but are made up over red, olive, or green 
satin, or perhaps black, and are trimmed with 
Spanish Jace, and with the gayest striped satin 
Surah. A gay dress of this kind is square-mesh- 
ed black grenadine, with the basque lined entire- 
ly with dark cardinal satin Surah, and the short 
round skirt of the same red Surah has three deep 
scantily gathered flounces of grenadine, each of 
which hag three tucks, and a deep edge of Span- 
ish lace; these flounces are laid over pleated red 
Surah flounces for supporting them. Two wide 
scarfs of striped Surah—deep green, red, and yel- 
low prevailing—pass diagonally upward on the 
right side gore, cross the back, and hang like an 
Oriental gash (knotted with long ends) on the 
left side gore. The basque is deeply pointed in 


front, very short on the hips, and has two box 
pleats behind, with edges merely corded with 
black. Turned-over English collar, with two rows 
of Spanish lace standing upward inside it. The 
striped satin passes around the neck, and drapes 
the front in surplice fashion, and below this is a 
deep frill of the lace. A striped scarf is draped 
around the sleeves, with lace falling toward the 
wrists. Roman sashes are also used in the way 
described above for the striped satin, and those 
with a great deal of pale blue and pink in them 
are considered most effective. Other square- 
meshed grenadines made up over black satin Su- 
rah have jet in all the trimmings used upon them 
—jet net for sleeve puffs and neck, jet fringe of 
silk, jetted chenille fringe, and finally rows of cut 
jet beads are used instead of pipings on the edges 
of the collar, cuffs, and basque. 


OTHER BLACK DRESSES. 

Other black dresses in Spanish taste are of 
black satin with a short lower skirt of pink satin 
that has a border of rows of pinked crushed 
roses instead of flounces, The roses also extend 
in a pyramid up the left side, where they are dis- 
closed by the Greek skirt of black satin that falls 
open there from the waist down. Some flounces 
of black lace are algo put up the left side. The 
black satin bodice is cut very-low in the neck, 
and filled out with Grecian folds of pink satin, 
above which is some black lace. The sleeves of 
black lace have roses at the elbow, and lace frills. 
Another full-dress toilette of black satin, pearl 
satin, and black Spanish lace has the petticoat 
front of festooned pearl satin, with rows of jetted 
Spanish lace down the side gores, while the great 
court train of black satin has a drapery of Span- 
ish net covering it, and is edged with three soft 
puffs of the pearl-color. Black satin paniers on 
the hips lose themselves in the sides of the 
train. The high basque of black satin has a lav- 
ender pleated collar turned over, and a vest of the 
same, with lace down each side of the vest. A 
wide jabot of Spanish lace is put on the back 
below the waist, and suggests an excellent way 
of trimming many other dresses. 

The black Bengaline dresses are also much ad- 
mired : this Bengaline silk is similar to Sicilienne, 
but has less conspicuous reps, and is more plia- 
ble for drapery. For some of these the princesse 
backs are used, with shirred paniers beginning 
at the side seam under the arm, and at the waist 
line beneath a belt. A petticoat front of gay 
colors is then used, such as red satin covered 
with black net, on which are appliqué designs in 
gilt and black. The square plastron is of shirred 
red Surah, and the belt above the paniers is also 
red, 

POKES, PARASOLS, ETC. 

All the black dresses noted above, with one 
exception, are short costumes, and most of them 
are meant for visiting and house dresses alike. 
They will be worn at the watering-places during 
midsummer with jetted poke bonnets, or the 
graceful Veronese hat, with the brim inerusted 
with rows of cut jet beads, rosettes, or jabots of 
Spanish lace on the right side, and sweeping Mer- 
cutio plumes on the left and behind, A small 
turtle of jet cut in many facets is the newest 
creature for securing lace draperies on bonnets, 
and there are also bird faces—owls or parrots— 
and Skye terriers’ heads of colored steel and gilt 
for the same purpose. For those who prefer 
colors there are pokes of the palest crape, blue 
or rose, with white church lace falling over the 
front, shaded roses for garniture, and frills of the 
lace on the strings, 

The carriage parasols to wear with such dress- 
es are almost as large as umbrellas. One of vel- 
vet with stripes of pink and dark red alternating 
has a wide border of black embroidered net. An 
ombré satin parasol of garnet shaded to pale rose 
has a bunch of artificial poppies fastened to the 
stick at the top, and another bunch on the han- 
dle. The revival of moirés is shown in a blue ba- 
yadere striped parasol of watered silk, with cream 
batiste embroidery on the edge. A white Surah 
parasol has two rows of white satin lace gath- 
ered down the middle of each gore, and two lace 
frills on the edge; the very large thick stick is 
of gilded bamboo, with a bow of ivory satin rib- 
bon tied on it. Many other parasols have a long- 
looped bow of satin ribbon tied among the gores, 
or on the handle for an ornament, 


NEW MUSLINS, 


At the large furnishing stores are shown new 
white muslins with the designs like embroidery 
woven in to represent dots amid hem-stitching, 
Greek squares, and stripes. These will be mu 
used for graduating dresses, and also for bride- 
maids’ toilettes at summer weddings. They are 
being made up very simply as far as the waist is 
concerned, with a belt to which the full surplice 
waist is gathered. The skirts, however, are elab- 
orate beyond description, with pyramidal rows 
of embroidered flounces on the left side, or else 
across the front and sides, with wrinkled aprons 
above that are scarcely more than paniers. The 
back is bouffant, and the skirt may be short or 
demi-trained, but not with full train of great 
length. The sleeves reach to the elbow, where 
they have cuffs turned back made of the em- 
broidery. It adds to the style to have the sleeves 
slightly fulled into the armhole with gathers or 
with four tiny pleats, so that it may puff outward 
a trifle. Graduates and bridemaids usually have 
ivory satin ribbon doubled for a belt, and hang- 
ing its full width on the left side, also for a long- 
looped bow on the corsage, for a chatelaine down 
the right side, and smaller bows on the cuffs. 
But for general use during the summer ombré 
satin ribbon for bows and sashes, also the gay 
striped Surah satin described above for black 
dresses, will take the place of these. 

Thick embroidered dots on white muslin are the 
first choice for white dresses, but are far more 
expensive than those just mentioned. For plain 
dresses Swiss muslin is revived as well as the 


soft creamy mull, and there is again a fancy for 
trimming with Valenciennes lace in the new pat- 
terns that do not cover the meshes, the design 
being almost confined to the feathery edges. 
Shirred yokes of Swiss muslin drawn around the 
neck in Mother Hubbard style are added to 
the top of plain Swiss basques. For surplice- 
throated muslin dresses the neck is also deeply 
pointed in the back, and one or two full frills of 
Valenciennes three inches wide are gathered on 
the neck, down back and front, and are allowed 
to fall as carelessly as they will. 


CASHMERES WITH SUMMER SILKS, 


Simple and pretty combination dresses for 
young ladies to wear in the spring have pleated 
skirts of the inexpensive Louisine silks that cost 
90 cents or $1 a yard, with the basque and over- 
skirt of cashmere. The new refined dahlia shades 
of purplish-red, the cinnamon colors—both brown 
and red—and the various olive greens, are chosen 
for these suits, The Louisine skirt hangs in loose 
wide pleats from the knee down, or as far as it 
is anywhere visible, and these pleats fall on a 
narrow under-pleating of the same around the 
foot to support them. The cashmere over-skirt 
with apron has its lower edge sewed to the lower 
skirt at the head of the pleating, and is thence 
turned straight upward to the hips, held there in 
many wrinkles, and then allowed to fall behind 
in two straight points. The cashmere basque is 
short, with leaf points on the and has a 
square collar and shirred scarf down the front 
made of the Louisine; a fan-pleating of the Lou- 
isine is sometimes set on the back of the basque. 


STRIPED WATERED SILKS, ETC. 


Striped watered silk is a novelty for lower 
skirts. This is not the satin-striped moiré lately 
in use, but is watered all over, with the colors 
making the stripes, yet not defining the ripples 
of the watered pattern. This comes in ombré 
stripes of one colcr, and in contrasts as well; 
of the latter, one of the prettiest has dark red, 
olive, and cream stripes, and .s made up with 
golden brown cashmere for the over-dress, 


CHALLIES, PONGEES, ETO. 

Pretty and youthful dresses are made up of 
the inexpensive challies in Japanese designs of 
blue, or green, or rose, with white. This old- 
fashioned fabric, so popular a generation ago, 
has been revived, and is sold in good qualities 
with plaque patterns for 50 cents a yard. There 
are also polka-dotted stuffs of this kind, at simi- 
lar prices, left over from last season, but in their 
quaint coloring and familiar design they are found 
among the most refined of the imported dresses. 
The India pongees in.écru and brown shades are 
sold here in dress patterns for $8 or $9, and are 
seen among the importations most tastefully made 
with borders of fade stripes of blue, pink, and 
green, with occasional threads of deep red. The 
striped satin Surahs also trim them stylishly. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConngLty; and Messrs. Arnoip, Consta- 
BLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and James McCrerry 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue piano of Atma Tapema might be called 
a@ symphony in ivory, tortoise-shell, mother-of- 
pearl, oak, mahogany, and ebony. St. Sophia of 
Constantinople supplied the designs for the cap- 
itals of the columnar supports; larks, owls, and 
cuckoos appear in gilt and incised work in the 
oaken panelled sides, their song expressed. in 
antique notation; ivory.drops of rich and quaint 
effect are round the bottom of the case; sheets 
of vellum under the cover contain autographs 
of the famous pianists who have played upon it; 
while the seat is a throne worthy of the whole, 
covered with Japanese cushions. 

—It is seldom that a great financier is also an 
author. But in 1856 Jay Gouin wrote a histo- 
ry, of four hundred odd , of Delaware Coun- 
ty, New York, dedicated to Hon. Zapok Pratt, 
the great American tanner. 

—Bishop Exxiort, of Texas, is the youngest 
bishop in the United States. He is the son of a 
bishop, but before entering the ministry was a 
dashing young Confederate officer, and carries a 
bullet in his handsome head which still troubles 
him occasionally. 

—Miss Lucia Zarate, a dwarf, exhibiting in 
London, commands a larger salary than any oth- 
er woman in England. 

—Joun Brie has discovered a curious re- 
semblance between the handwritings of VicToR 
Hvu@o and CaRLYLE. 

—A copy of the ‘“‘ Augsberg Confession’’ and 
“ Apology for the Confession,” bearing the au- 
tograph of Painie MELANCHTHON, is soon to be 
sold in London at auction. 

—The Duke of Buckingham, in his capacity 
of Chairman of Petty Sessions, lately sentenced 
an urchin of nine years to ten strokes of the rod 
and five aecetgge fine for taking two eggs from 
hisemployer. He holds with So.omon—“ Spare 
the rod and spoil the child.” 

—Vice-President ARTHUR is said to be a port- 
ly, a song bing sree. handsome man, 
who will marry his third wife during the spring 
~—a lady who thoroughly understands society. 

—One prize in three is carried off by Jewish 
students in the New York colleges, according 
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—A book written by Disgo pg Varpras, who 
reconquered New Mexico in 1604, is in the por 
a of Secretary Riou, of Santa Fe, New 

exico. 

—Russaxkorr had the nickname of “the An- 
gel’? at the School of Mines, because he appeared 
80 inoffensive and quiet. 

—The title of Doctor of Medicine has been 
conferred y Be University of Ziirich on the 
Haun in Countess WILHELMINE Huenar. 

—The next novel of Mr. BLack will be of a 
more decidedly domestic character than his last. 
He owed much of his acquaintance with secret 
societies to Mr. Jossro Cowen, M.P. 

—Girls of an ingenious turn of mind and fin- 
gers are painting the sections of their parasols 
to represent the seasons: a branch of a tree crye- 
tallized with snow and a sprig of holly for De- 
cember, birds on a spray of willow catkins for 


March, daisies for June, golden-rod for Septem- 
ber, cat-tails and autumn leaves for November, 
or with any seasonable devices. 

—Mr. Ainsworte R. SporrorD, Congression- 
al Librarian, is editing a Library of Uhoice Liter- 
ature for Messrs. GEEBETE, of Philadelphia. 

—Watt WHITMAN gays that if the old Greeks 
had had such a life and death as Lrvcoxn’s, they 
would embalm him in trilogies and epic poems. 

—The very stables of the CamonDos family 
are one of the sights of Paris. 

—Private parlor-cars are being built for Pres- 
ident JEwETT, of the Erie Railway, and T. W. 
PEIRCE, of the Galveston, Houston, and San An- 
tonio Railway. 

—The English are enthusiastic over Madame 
Mopbgeska’s Juliet, in which character she sug- 
gests, they think, that she has studied some 
naive, innocent girl. ° 

—The Comtesse Pozzo p1 Borao gave a diner 
masqué during Lent in Paris. The dinner tvas 
an actual reproduction of the Court of Valois; 
the mobilier was Renaissance; the men were en 
Henri Second ; the ladies in costumes of CaTHm 
RINE DE MEDICI8. The doups were lifted from 
the face after each guest had taken his or her 
seat; later, there was a soirée dansante, 

—The young lady, Miss Leiza L. Morss, with 
whom gossip associated the name of SamuEL J. 
TILDEN several years ago, has lately married 
Franz RuMMEL, the pianist. 

—The Tombstone Mine of Arizona owes its 
lugubrious name to a mining millionaire, once a 
“mule puncher’’ in Arizona, who, starting out 
to make his fortune, was told, ‘You will find 
your tombstone.” After striking gold, he set- 
tled one hundred thousand dollars on his mother. 

—The Catholic monks of Hebron have given 
to Prince RupotrH of Austria, who left his 
horse at the gate of Jerusalem that he might 
enter the city as a pilgrim, a curiously carved 
walking-stick, cut from a tree near the spot 
where ABRAHAM dwelt, according to tradition. 

—Atasale in Pennsylvania the other day, Col- 
onel THomas A. Scotr ponent a clock made by 
his uncle in 1790, which still keeps good time, 
and plays a chime every three hours. 

—WILHELMS is as fond of his violin as if it 
were a child. It was made by STRADIVARIUS, 
and is more than one hundred and fifty years 
old; it was given to bim when he was but six- 
teen by bis father, and cost five thousand dollars, 

—The hereditary chief of the Ojibways and 
President of the Grand Council of Indians, the 
Rev. H. PAHTAHQUAHONG CHASE, wore two med- 

als—one given by GEORGE the Third to his fa- 
ther, and the other by the Prince of Wales to 
himself—when he preached at the church of St. 
Peter’s, Cornbill, London. 

—It is said that Bismarck, who, by-the-way, 
receives fifteen thousand dollars a year as Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire, is a Czech by de- 
scent; that near the year 1000 an ancestor of 
the diplomate was a teacher of music; that a see- 
ond progenitor was the originator of the Czechs’ 
national costume, and a third compiled the first 
Czech dictionary. 

—The fact of Lucca leaving Berlin for so 
many years was Owing to a quarrel with the fe- 
mous soprano Frau MALLINGER on the stage of 
the Opera, where MALLINGER, as the Countess 
in The Me ¢ of Figaro, gave Lucca, as Che- 
rubino, a real slap in the face. 

—According to the wish of Taomas CARLYLE, 
the foundation-stone for a memorial to JoHN 
Knox was lately laid at Haddington, England, 
by Miss Watson, of Rivalsgreen, the daughter 
of the owner of the great revivalist’s birth-place, 
who presented the ground for the purpose. 

—The diploma and jewel of the order of the 
White Elephant, an honor never before con- 
ferred on an American—have been bestowed 
upon Colonel THomas W. Knox, author of The 
poy 1 3 in Siam and Java, by the King of- 

1am. 

—In spite of being Inspector of the Fisheries 
Mr. Huxzer hed never seen any shad till a frie 
sent him some the other day from New York. 

—Mr. Tatuam, Mayor of Leeds, is the only 
One among the twenty-seven mayors in England 
and Wales who are teetotalers who has substi- 
tuted non-intoxicating drinks for wine at the 
civic banquets. 

—The furniture in Mrs. Lanetrr’s little 
house, where the Prince of Wales used to invite 
himeelf to breakfast, has been sold for the bene- 
fit of creditors, and the Jersey Lily has disap- 
peared from the London world. 

—It seems that the Lady BLANcHE MURPHY 
did not elope with her husband, that though 
the Earl of Gainsborough disapproved, he was 
present at the marriage, and she always remain- 
ed on the best of terms with her family, though, 
except on one occasion, refusing pecuniary aid. 

—The very candles and tapers selected at first 
to burn around the late Czar’s bier, it has been 
discovered, were filled with nitro-giycerine and 
other explosives, 

—English physicians and mothers are behind 
those of America, says LaBOUCHERE, in not vac- 
cinating their children above the ankle, instead 
of on the arm. 

—A brother and sister of SanFORD R. GrFFORD 
are at the Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

—Mr. Vexnor is a civil engineer by profes- 
sion. He is a middle-aged man, and is at pres- 
ent engaged in writing a book upon the birds 
of Canada, 

—Mr. WAsHBURNE, our late Minister to France, 
has in his house at Galena portraits from the 
life, presented to him by the originals, of Gam- 
BeTTa, THigRSs, BisMaRCK, and the Emperor 
WILLIAM. 

—Mr. Cartyte had a brother, a farmer, at 
Brantford, Upper Canada, and his nephews still 
reside there. r. BELL, of the telephone, came 
from the same town. 

—The letters of Mr. THomas HuGHEs about 


the founding of the Rugoy Tennessee colony 
have been collected by him in a volume, and w: 
shortly appear in London. 


—Queen IsaBeLLa is said to be the owner of 
thirty acres on Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C., 
and a row of brick houses. 

—It is a little curious that the first contested 
election at which women have voted in England 
should occur at the Isle of Man. 

—The Royal Bath Hote] at Bournemouth has 
a drawing-room in Japanese style. Flamingoes, 
peacocks, and storks cover the walls; the gas 
supports are of bamboo; Japanese heraldic bear- 

-ings are intertwined with leaves and flowers; 
while the little table used by Lord Bracons- 
FIELD when there is preserved as a souvenir, 
hag Along with a brass plate bearing the date of 
his visit. 


Sofa Cush- 


oblong piece is 
cut; the open- 


Fig. 7.—Desten ror Dress, Fias, Cub; ! 
ing is under- 


2 anp 4, Pace 316.—Cross : 
Srrrcn Empromwery, laid with bg 
Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Blue; brokisred a 
© Light Blue; ! Foundation. in in a lighter 
shade of the 
same color, 
and the plush 
around the sat- 
in is ornament- 
ed with an ap- 
plication of old 
gold satin. The 
outlines of the 
design are 
transferred to 
the material 
from Figs, 25 
and 26, Supple- 
ment, and the 
old gold appli- 
cation is cut 
from Fig. 25. 
The centre of 


Fig. 2.—Detam or Hem-strrcHep 
Piuttow-Case, Fig. 1, Pace 317, 


the middle fig- 
ure on the sat- 
in foundation is 
stretched with 
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(chain stitch), 2d 
round.— Alternately 
7 sc. (single crochet) 
on the next 7 st. 
(stitch) in the pre- 
ceding round, and 7 
ch., passing over 4 
st. 38d round.—* 
5 se. on the middle 
5 of the next 7 se. 
in the preceding 
round, 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle ch. 
of the next 7, 5 
ch.; repeat from *. 
4th round.— x 3 se. 
on the middle 3 of 
the next 5 se. in the 
preceding round, 5 
ch., pass by 4 st., 5 
sc. on the following 
5 st., 5 ch.; repeat from *.. 5th round.—+ 1 se. on 
the middle se. of the next 3 in the preceding round, 
5 ch., pass by 4 st., 9 sc. on the following 9 st., 5 ch.; 
repeat from +. 6th round.—Alternately 7 sc. on the 
middle 7 of the 
next 9 sc, in the pre- 
ceding round, and 
Tech. 7th round.— 
Work as in the 3d 


Fig. 3.—EmpBromrery FOR 
Apron, Fig, 2. 


gold thread, gold round. 8th round. 
cord is sewn : —*x* 3 se, on the 
down for the middle 3 of the 
parallel curved j next 5 sc. in the 
lines, and the preceding round, 
figure is edged twice alternately 5 
with similar ch. and 1 se, on the 


cord, The leaf- 
lets around the 
upper part of it 
are worked with 
light blue and 
shaded yellow 
silk in feather 
and in button- 
hole stitch, and 
the large leaf 
on each side is 
worked with 


Fig. 1.—Apron ror Girt From 1 
to 5 Years orp,.—Cur Patrern, 


No. 3083; Price 10 Cenrs. 
For description see Supplement. 


copper - colored 
sik in two 


For COLLAR, #/ 
Fia. 1. 


shades with gold 
cord for the veins 
and tendrils. The 


silk in feather 


flower above it is Fig. §—Batiste anp Guirvre 
worked with rose Lace Cortar.—[See Fig. 6.] 


Portizre ror ALCoves or Doors —Appiiep Work. 


on the sides in the manner 
in the illustration 
with three copper-colored 


shown 


silk cords, 


which 


are 


drawn through passemen- 
terie rings, and are held 
down at the corners with 


tassels, 


For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 28, 


Edgings for Lingerie, Figs, 1-4. 
Tue edgings Figs. 1 and 2 are worked 
with coarse linen braid half an inch wide, 


Fig. 7.—Batiste Cobiar, 
[See Fig. 8.] 


For description see Suppl. 


middle ch. of the 
next 5, then 5 ch.; 
repeat from >. 
9th round.—>* 1 
se. on the middle 
se. of the next 3 in 
the preceding round, 
3 times alternately 
5 ch, and 1 se. on 
the middle ch. of 
the next 5, then 5 
repeat from 


Fig. 2.—Apron For Girt FROM 

1 to 5 Years otp.—[See Fig. 3.] ch. ; 

Cur Parrern, No. 8084; Price 
10 Cents. 

For description see Suppl. 


*. 10th round.— 
Work at the other 


side of the braid as in the 
Ist round. 

For the edging Fig. 2 
work for the 1st round as 
follows: Alternately 1 sc. 
in the following 2d loop 


stitch, and the calyx is in knotted stitch of blue 
silk, edged with gold cord. The upper part of 
the pendent flower below it is worked with résé- 
da and copper-colored silk, the lower part with 
pink and with blue silk in feather and in button- 
hole stitch, and edged with gold’ cord. The 


and 8 ch. 2d round.— 3 de. on the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, 4 ch., 1 se, on the middle ch. of the 
next 8, 8 times alternately 8 ch. and 1 se, around the 
middle ch, of the next 8, then 4 ch.; repeat from >. 
3d round.—4 de. on the next 4 st. in the preceding 
round, * 4 ch., 1 se. around the middle ch. of the next 


Fir: 6:—Curr ror Fig. 8.—Curr ror Cor- 
ig. 6. 


Fig. 1.—Bariste anp Lace 


Cotiar.—[See Fig. 2.] sponding’ manner with 


blue, pink, and brown silk,’ 


and the outermost flower on each side with light brown 
and copper-colored silk, gold thread, and gold cord, 
The arabesques are outlined with two rows of chain 
stitches in réséda silk, and ornamented with diagonal 
stitches of gold thread as shown in the illustration, and 
the buds 
and dots are 
worked with 
brown, pink, 
blue, | and 
réséda silk, 
The» plush 
is edged 
around the 
satin with 
light brown 
and dark 
brown silk 
cord, | and 
gold cord, 
each of 
which is sewn down 
with silk in’ the 
same shade. In the 
border on the 
plush —_ foundation 
long stitches of pink, 
réséda, or blue silk 
are stretched | over 
the design figures, 
and similar stitches 
of gold thread are 
stretched over the 
vine and the outside border in the manner shown in 


Fig. 1.—Ruvsstan Braw anp Crecuet 
-EpGina@ ror LInGERir. 


\ ¥ ‘S y 


Fig. 3.—Crocner Enarine ror 
LINGERIE, 


the illustration; the veins are outlined with gold’ 


thread, and all the figures, the border included, are 
edged with gold cord, which is also sewn down for the 
scallops around the edge. The cushion is ornamented 


large flower on each side is worked in'a corre- 
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Sora Crsnton. 
For designs sec Supplement, No, VIL, Figs, 25 and 26, 


LAR, Fie. 7. 
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For description see Suppl. 
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8, twice alternately 3 ch. and 1 sc. around the middle 


Fig. 3.—Batiste AND 
Lace Cotiar.—[See 
Fig. 4.] 


ch. of the next 3, then 4 ch., 
pass by 5 st., 5 de. on the next 
5 st.; repeat from *. 4th 
round.—5 de, on the next 5 st. in the preceding round, 
* 4 ch., 1 se, around the middle ch. of the next 3, 3 
ch., 1 se. around the middle ch. of the following 8, 4 
ch., pass by 5 st., 7 de. on the next 7 st.; repeat from 
*. 5Sthround. 
—5 de. sep- 
arated by 1 p. 
(picot, consist- 
ing of 5 ch. 
and 1 se. on 
the Ist of 
them) on the 
next 5 de. in 
the preceding 
round, * 3 
ch.; 1 sc, 4 
de., and 1 se. 
around the fol- 
lowing 3 ch., 3 
ch., 7 de. sep- 
arated by 1 p. on the 
next 7 de.; repeat 
from *. 6th round. ’ 
—Work at the other " 
side of the braid alter- fy ve 
nately 1 de.in the next W 
loop and 1 ch. 

The edging Fig. 3 is 
worked crosswise with 
medium fine crochet 
cotton on a foundation 
of 21 st.in the follow- 
ing manner: Ist round.—Pass by the next 7 st., 1 de. 
on the following st., 2 ch., 1 de. on the following 3d 
st., 1 ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the following 4th 
st., 1 ch., pass by 5 st., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on 
the next st. 2d round.—$ ch., 9 de. around the next 
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—— ts t ‘ 


Fig. 2.—Rvussian Braw anp Crocuer 
EpGine ror LInGeriz. 
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Fig. 4.—Woven Braiw AnD 
Crocner Epeine ror LINGERIE, 
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8 ch., 7 de. around the following 8 ch., 1 de. on the fol- 


lowing 2d de., twice alternately 2 ch. and 1 de. on the See illustration on page 308, 

following 3d st. 3d round.—5 ch., 1 de. on the follow- T k bl lusk ee 

ing 2d de., 2 ch., 1 de. on the next de.; 1 ch., 2 de. sepa- \ th Poe aia . ite ean SAtee oy ieee see ening 
rated by 3 ch. on the middle de. of the next 7; 1 ch., 2 ‘ p - : i ie inner sides and the bottom with a border which con- 


Ai ober iy $ oh>a ten eiiddio da.00 tho next’ 9, ~ 2 \\hy pea eS neuen , sists of application embroidery in old gold on a peacock 
‘ j \ a Sat : blue satin foundation. The border is repeated on the 


Portiere for Alcoves or Doors.—Applied Work. 


ee 
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Fig. 1.—Enauisu Straw Bonner. Fig. 2.—Satin Mervetttevx Bonnet. 


Fig. 3.—Satin Straw Bonner. 


the middle of the front. The bonnet is trimmed across the front with a 
half-wreath of light red primroses, and on the left side with a bow of maize 


satin ribbon, three brown ostrich tips, and a yellow aigrette. A gilt and TER 
Prersu ann Satin CoLttar with PLAstRON. silver ornament is set on the knot of the bow. Strings of maize satin rib- Satin CoLtaR WITH PLASTRON. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 20 and 21, bon four inches wide. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 22 and 23. 


Continue to repeat the 2d and 3d 
rounds, 

The edging Fig. 4 is worked on a 
foundation of mignardise braid such 
as that shown in the illustration, in 
the following manner: Ist round.— 
Begin on the side on which the braid 
forms seallops, and work * 2 de, 
separated by 5 ch. in the middle 
loop of the 3 on the next scallop, 
5 ch., cateh together with 1 sc. the 
last loop on this and the first 
loop on the following scallop, 5 
ch.; repeat from *. 2d round.— 
Working on the other side of the 
braid, * catch together with 1 sc. 
the next 2 loops, 3 ch., 2 de., the up- 
per veins of which are worked off 
together, in the same loop with the 
preceding se., 3 ch.; repeat from *. 
8d round.—Alternately 1 de. on the 
st. with which the next 2 de. in the 
preceding round were worked off, 
and 4 ch, 


strip that covers the top of the lam- 
brequin. The bottom of the lam- 
brequin is edged with heavy woollen 
cord, and trimmed with tassels in 
the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion. In working the border the 
design is transferred from Fig. 28, 
Supplement, to the strip of satin, 
after which rows of old gold silk 
braid are stretched diagonally across 
it at intervals as shown in the illus- 
tration; the braid is stretched cross- 
wise with light réséda embroidery 
silk, which is fastened down at the 
intersecting points along the middle 
of the braid with cross stitches of 
dark réséda silk. The braid is fur- 
ther ornamented in knotted stitch 
with réséda, and in point Russe 
with réséda and red silks. The ap- 
plied work is cut out of old gold 
silk serge, pasted on the satin, and 
then edged with fine silk cord of the 
same shade sewn down with silk; 
it is also edged outside of the cord 
with filoselle silk, which is sewn 
down with overcast stitches of sim- 
ilar silk, the flowers with heliotrope, 
the arabesques with old gold, and 
the vine with bronze. The surface 
of the flowers is embroidered in 
stem, chain, and knotted stitch with 
light and dark blue silk, that of the 
buds with old gold and bronze silk. 
The satin border is edged on both 
sides with old gold silk braid, which 
is embroidered in the same manner 
as the diagonal rows on the satin. 
The portiére is draped by means of 
heavy peacock blue silk cord and 
tassels, which is drawn through 
three passementerie rings in the 
manner shown in the illustration. 
The curtain over the window in the 
aleove consists of a straight piece 
of embroidered net, edged at the 
bottom with lace. The stand, the 
legs included, is covered with pea- 
cock blue plush; the top of it is 
edged with thick silk cord, with 
loop tassels at the corners, and the 
side is edged with old gold tassel 
fringe. A padded work-pocket is 
secured to the rounds between the 
legs of the stand, and draped on the 
outside with old gold satin, trimmed 
with tassel fringe. 


Spring Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue brim of the yellow English 
straw bonnet Fig. 1 has a full gath- 
ered binding of red velvet, which is 
turned over on the inside and shirred 
for the facing. Dark red satin rib- 
bon, the ends of which form the 
strings, is arranged around the 
crown in the manner shown in the 
illustration, and held down at the 
middle of the front by a gilt orna- 
ment. The bonnet is trimmed in 
addition with a wreath of small 
shaded red flowers, which cover the 
brim, and fall in a fringe over the 
edge along the front, and with two 
flatly mounted scarlet birds, one set 
on each side of the crown. 

The maize satin merveilleux bon- 
net Fig. 2 consists of a circular piece, 
on the centre of which is applied a 
spray of flowers cut of blue-green 
and copper-colored glistening fea- 
thers. The satin is underlaid with 
fine foundation lining, and gathered 
around the outside in five rows at 
intervals of an inch over wire. The 
satin is turned down midway be- 
tween the second and third rows of 
gathering to form the facing of the 
brim, after which the bonnet is 
Pi ean ican in tie we and 4 Reaasereiety m™ : 

fastening the ends. he trimming | AN reat ; y 3 . 
onsists of maize ostrich tips, an ai- 08 aaa it mi = Y Ape Collars and Cuffs, Figs. 1-6. 
pale ‘anid pa westielice bows of MELAAANY: Mi Maik \ iif See illustrations macs 808, 

satin merveilleux. Strings of maize V1) \)\ \\} AVA NY H\\ jis I Tne collar Fig. 1 consists of a 
satin ribbon five inches wide. : re y ah AMAA ih ' | Mes Z tucked batiste chemisette, on which 

The brim of the yellow satin SE Py CPL \ We 3 i | ——= a is set a narrow standing collar, 
straw bonnet Fig. 3 is two inches j lg) HANGS il A cK —— ' hd 14 . which is edged with guipure lace 
and a half wide at the front, where j ph) ty PWS AA EE AMAA —— an inch and a quarter wide. A 
it is fluted, and an inch wide at the : Fx BEETS VU ‘ == : deep revers collar trimmed with sim. 
back, and is smoothly faced with ; = ae —— : ilar lace is joined to the chemisette 
maize satin. The bonnet is border- and standing collar. The chemisette 
ed with a brown velvet fold two is closed with button-holes and lin- 
inches wide, which is lined with stiff : = en buttons. The cuff to match, Fig. 
net, and trimmed with two rows of = = = = 2, is of double batiste two inches 
straw lace, beaded with steel and Fig. 1.—Jacker ror Girt Frou 5 To 7 Fig. 2.—Cneviotr Mantir. Fig. 3.—Brocapr Sirk Mantir. deep and cight inches wide, and is 
satin beads; the velvet projects an Years OLD.—[{For pattern and description For pattern and description see Sup- For description sce trimmed with guipure lace. 
inch beyond the edge of the brim at see Supplement, No. II., Figs, 8-10.) plement, No. X., Figs, 29-33. Supplement. The collar Fig. 3 is rolled at the 
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neck over a band half an inch wide, which is set 
on a pointed tucked chemisette. The chemisette 
is closed with button-holes and linen buttons, and 
edged, as is also the collar, with guipure lace two 
inches and a half wide. The cuff Fig. 4 is set on 
@ narrow band, and trimmed with similar lace. 

The collar Fig. 5 consists of a narrow band, 
edged at the top with guipure lace an inch wide, 
to which is attached a double collar, the upper 
one edged with similar lace, and the lower one 
hem-stitched. The cuff Fig. 6 is also double, 
and is trimmed to match the collar. 


(Begun in Harper's Bazaz No. 41, Vol. XIIL) 
MY LOVE. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avtuor or “ Lizzix Lorton or Gaerniea,” “ Parerora 


Kenuat,” “Tur Atonement oF Leam Donvas,” 
Pom Deezams To WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XLV.—{ Continued.) 
“a8 HIGH 4S HIS HEART.” 


“Bur have you foreseen consequences ?” Mr. 
Branscombe went on to say. “If friends de- 
ride, if home influences interfere with this 
sweet union of our gouls, can I count on hold- 
ing you contrary to the will of your parents ? 
Loving you, child, as I do, can I be the one all- 
sufficient in your life? Ought I to ask you s0 
much ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Branscombe!” said Hortensia, in 
frank agony, “you will not let any one divide us 
after to-day? You will not send me away again, 
after having opened your house tome? You will 
let me live with you, whatever any one says ?” 

She laid her clasped hands on his shoulder. It 
was by an effort of self-restraint that she did 
not fling herself across his breast. 

For all answer, Mr. Branscombe put his arm 
round her waist—there, in full view of the house 
—Stella, standing just within the open frame of 
the window, irresolute whether to go and speak 
to her friend—or to her who was assumed to be 
her friend—or whether to stay quietly where she 
was, and let the two manage by themselves what 
seemed to be somewhat important business, 
His arm was round her waist, in full view of the 
house ; of Stella, undecided what to do, and full 
of secret trouble; of Jane Durnsford, watching 
from r dear Mrs. Branscombe’s room for 
what she had long expected; of Jones and the 
rest of the servants, peeping from the staircase 
window ; of the gardener and the gardener’s lad, 
peering from behind the laurustinus bushes in 
the shrubbery: there, in full view of earth and 
sky, of man and the gods, Mr. Branscombe once 
more stooped his lordly head, and this time kiss- 
ed the girl long and tenderly on her trembling 
li 


PMy kiss of consecration,” he said, grandly. 
“The kiss which claims you as my child-wife.” 

“Qh, if you mean to marry me, no one can di- 
vide us,” said Hortensia, naively, smiling with the 
happiness of relief from dread, as her fears were 
now all at rest. Adoption, with a father and 
mother of her own alive, might have been diffi- 
cult; but marriage was an honorable estate—and 
she was secure. 

Woman-like, even at this supreme moment, she 
glanced timidly toward the house, and saw Stella 
standing within the window- frame, looking at 
them. Even at this distance the whiteness of 
her face and the darkness of her eyes were visi- 
ble, and her whole look and attitude suggested 
an avenging spirit. ° 

“Oh!” cried Hortensia, in genuine terror, 
“ Stella has seen !” 

“Sweet trembler, have no fear. Trust in me 
—I am your protector now,” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, with tranquillizing dignity, again pressing 
her to him as if to make the whole thing more 
plain anf evident. Turning to the house, he call- 
ed out to his daughter. ‘‘ Stella, come here, my 


dear child,” he said, blandly. “I have to speak 
with you.” 

Stella came forward; very slowly, very reluc- 
tantly. 


To have seen her dear papa kiss Hortensia 
Lyon—kise her as if he meant it—was almost as 
. if she had seen him transformed into the like- 
ness of the Prince of Darkness himself. It was 
& sin, was it not ?—a crime ?—something to grow 
hot and cold over, to blush for, to be ashamed of, 
to tremble at? What could it all mean? Why 
should he kiss Hortensia Lyon, who was not his 
own child—he, that fastidious and delicate-mind- 
ed papa, who had almost left off kissing his own 
daughter, and who, not so long ago, had hela a 
long and wonderfully refined discourse on the 
grossness of personal demonstrativeness and the 
sweetness of absolute reticence and stillness? 
And now he was kissing Hortensia Lyon on the 
seat under the cedar-tree, full in view of the 
house ahd its inmates ! 

She had found no solution to the terrible enig- 
ma by the time she had come up to the two still 
sitting closely pressed together—Mr. Branscombe, 
with his arm round Hortensia’s waist, Horten- 
sia, with her hands clasped in his, and their 
whole look as well as attitude eloquent of more 
than the mere arrangement of a new picture, the 
inspiration of a new poem. 

Mr. Branscombe, mindful of the future fitness 
of things, forcibly held Hortensia to her place, 
and prevented her rising to greet his daughter. 
This last came to pay homage, not to receive the 
courtesy of an equal; and the child-queen must 
know her place. But if he prevented her rising, 
he loosed her clasped hands, took one and laid ft 
in his daughter’s, covering both with his own. 

“Love each other, dear children,” he said, 
theatrically. “Stella, my daughter, receive your 
former friend as your father’s sweet companion 
and peerless source of inspiration and joy. I 
present you, my dear Stella, to my child-wife, the 
sweetest and most sacred Egeria of my genius.” 


“Your wife, papa!” cried Stella, shrinking 
back as if she had been struck. 

“My wife,” he repeated, loudly—so loudly that 
all the listeners and peepers round heard the 
word. 

Stella turned away abruptly, her hands clasped 
over her eyes, her whole being overcome with 
grief, passion, and despair. 

“Papa!” she cried, after a moment’s pause, 
taking her hands from her face, and confronting 
him with a wild, heart-broken expression, “ you 
say this here, where my mother lived—where she 
hears you now up there, in heaven!” 

“What a cruel girl you are, Stella!” sobbed 
Hortensia. ‘ What has a dead wife to do with 
her husband’s second marriage »” 

“And if your sainted mother does view this 
scene from her home in the realms of bliss, my 
dear Stella,” said Mr. Branscombe, “she will re- 
joice that I have supplemented such an unsatis- 
factory daughter as she bequeathed to me with 
a wife made after my heart and her own model. 
So that calling on the name of your mother to 
bring distress upon your father’s future wife does 
no good to any one, my dear Stella. It simply 
recoils in confusion on your own head. And 
now, my dear, that I have informed you of the 
momentous decision of the hour, I will not de- 
tain you from your avocations, Your sweet lit- 
tle friend will excuse you, and I give you leave 
to withdraw.” 

But if that good Matilda in the realms of bliss 
was 80 certain to rejoice at this auspicious union 
of January and May, Hortensia’s parents took 
another view of things, and one not quite in har- 
mony with the venerable idol and his youthful 
adorer, Mrs. Lyon was specially furious, though 
secretly not wholly displeased that events had 
vindicated her better judgment, and that her hus- 
band was thus forced to acknowledge the supe- 
riority of her insight. 

“T told you so, William, twenty times,” she said, 
when Hortensia, who knew better than Finery 
Fred how to manage her parents, had given them 
the startling news of her betrothal; on the hear- 
ing of which her mother had ordered her angrily 
from the room—her father not objecting. “You 
would not believe me; but I have seen it all along. 
I was certain of it from the very first.” 

“ Then, if you were so certain, you should have 
prevented it,” said her husband, with true mascu- 
line injustice. “What was the good of being 
certain, and doing nothing? And what is the 
good of saying all this when it is too late?” 

Mrs. Lyon burst into those tears which mean 
less pain than passion—which were born less of 
grief for Hortensia’s wayward folly than of wrath 
with her husband’s injustice. 

“That is just like you, William—just like all 
you men,” she said, angrily. ‘You take all the 
power out of our hands, and refuse to believe a 
word we say, spoil the children, and weaken our 
authority, and then you blame us when things go 


wrong which we might have prevented, and would, : 


if we had been allowed. You would not let me 
have the smallest influence over Hortensia; and 
now you blame me because she has got into a dis- 

ful scrape, and made worse than a fool of 
herself for li me a an 

“A disgraceful scrape o disgrace at all,’ 
said Mr. Lyon, sharply. ‘Disgrace? What dis- 
race, Cara? Iam ashamed to hear you talk so. 

ere is a little disparity in years, certainly; but 
where is the disgrace, I want to know, of a girl 
marrying a man like Mr. Branscombe? Good 
family, stainless reputation, more than well-to-do, 
fine person, unquestionable attainments. What 
disgrace is there in all this, I say ?” he repeated, 
energetically drumming on the table, and warm- 
ing to his work of advocacy and defense. 

“A man old enough to be her grandfather ; a 
man years older than her own father; the father 
of her most intimate girl-friend—his wife dead 
only just a year—it is horrible, it is sacrilege,” 
said Mrs. Lyon, shuddering. 

“Pshaw! The age of the man does not signi- 
fy. If it had been the other way, you might have 
talked,” said Mr. Lyon, disdainfully. 

“Then if I died, I suppose you would think of 
marrying Stella,” said Mrs. Lyon, with weak sar- 
casm. 

“More unlikely things might happen,” return- 
ed Mr. Lyon, with a peculiar kind of sniff, famil- 
iar to his intimates. “But there is not much 
likelihood of your giving me any chance,” he add- 
ed, good-naturedly, “so we need not discuss im- 
probable hypotheses. We have enough to do with 
things on hand. And after all, Cara,” he con- 
tinued, in a softer voice, going over to his wife, 
and laying his broad hand on her still round 
shoulder, “things might have been worse for the 
child. ‘Better be an old man’s darling than a 

man’s slave,’ don’t you know. And our 
little maid is peculiar, and has fads of her own.” 

“Peculiar, and something more,” put in Hor- 
tensia’s mother, in a low voice, 

Those “ peculiarities” of her daughter had so 
often vexed her, she was glad to be able to have 
her fling at them without much fear of rebuke, 

“TI confess I have had other views for her,” 
Mr, Lyon went on to say, wisely not hearing bis 
wife’s under-tones. ‘ And Iam disappointed more 
than you can be, Cara. But she has chosen for 
herself, and perhaps she knows what she wants 
better than we do. She may have done for the 
best. Mr. Branscombe is old, and therefore will 
have a gentler hand over her than Ran would have 
had. n is the best fellow in the world, but he 
is a bit of a bumbler when all is said and done; 
and our little maid has always been fastidious 
and oversensitive. I know she had it at heart to 
make something of Ran, but, Lord! what can you 
do with a , honest dunderhead like that? 
Perhaps an artistic, musical, picture-making old 
fellow like Fred Branscombe, who will keep her 
in cotton-wool, and cocker her up like a little 
ai Ral se soca agent pete drop 

bless him! who opens his round eyes when 
she goes on her high ropes, and looks as if she 


was talking Hebrew when she launches out about 
the divinity of art, and the—what is her favorite 
word ?—the preciousness ; yes, the ‘ glorious pre- 
ciousness’ of a dab of color here or a twirligig on 
the piano there. No; Ran would hardly have 
cottoned to that, I reckon,” he said, with a queer 
kind of laugh. “At all events,” he added, in the 
tone of a man who has taken a resolve and means 
to keep to it—“ at all events, Cara, it is her delib- 
erate choice, and I won’t have her bullied. You 
hear me, Cara? I won’t have her bullied ; and we 
must respect her choice.” 

“Oh, William, how can you be so foolish!” 
cried Mrs. Lyon. “If that child proposed murder, 
you would sanction it. You can not spoil her 
enough, it seems to me.” 

“When she does propose murder, and I do 
sanction it, then you may cry out,” answered Mr. 
Lyon, quietly. “ Meanwhile the main question is 
she loves that old fellow, and wants to marry 
him. Whether it is good taste or bad, she wants 
to marry him. And I give my consent to the 
thing, and say again, I won’t have her bullied ; so 
look where you go, Cara.” 

“TI wish I was dead!” said Mrs. Lyon, in a rage. 

Whereupon the conversation ended, and Hor- 
tensia, recalled to the drawing-room, was in- 
formed by her father that she was a little fool, 
but that she was old enough to know her own 
mind, and to follow out her own course. And 
she was to come and give him a kiss; and God 
bless her, and grant her happiness in the years 
to come! She and his youthful son-in-law would 
make a pretty pair, and be well matched for 
height and age, he added, not able to resist this 
little fling at Finery Fred; but he hoped the 
dear boy would be dutiful to himself, and attend 
to what his dear mother-in-law might have to 
say to him. She would probably have a great 
deal to say, he added, with a queer smile. With 
the same queer smile he hoped that Stella Brans- 
combe would agree with her step-mother, and 
that the two Queens of Brentford would not fall 
out about the wearing of the crown. 

To all of which Hortensia answered only by a 
few prim and respectful monosyllables. She 
knew her father’s humor, and so long as she got 
her own way, she did not interfere with the word- 
ing of her charter. 

But when she drew herself out of his arms, 
and went over to kiss her mother and to receive 
her blessing also, Mrs. Lyon, on pretense of wip- 
ing her eyes, turned away her face till she left 
just the tip of her ears and the nape of her neck 
as the only kissable tracts, saying, in a low voice, 
so that her husband should not hear: 

“T can not give you my blessing, Hortensia. 
This marriage seems to me too monstrous for 
God or man to bless. I can not sanction it.” 

“Monstrous!” repeated Hortensia, in a loud 
voice. “It is a marriage which God himself has 
made and sanctified.” 

“Now, Cara, what did I say just this minute >” 
cried Mr. Lyon, guessing at the truth, as Horten- 
sia meant that he should. “No bullying and no 
opposition, if you please. The thing is done, and 
we have both—both, mind you !—with emphasis 
—‘‘accepted the situation. There is no good in 
doing things by halves, and I will not spoil the 
cloak for the sake of the thread. So”—ringing 
the bell— we will drink to the health of our fu- 
ture son-in-law in a bottle of Champagne; and 
long life to the happy pair!” 

“That wild horses should not make me do!” 
said Mrs. Lyon, bursting into a hysterical pas- 
sion of tears, and hurrying out of the room. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
NO WORSE THAN THE REST. 


_“T po not believe it,” said Mrs, Morshead, with 
feeble ferocity, half raising herself from among 
the pillows whereby she was supported in her 
bed. “I do not believe a word of it, Martha. 
You are just cheating me with lies, like all you 
hussies, There never was one among you that 
could speak the truth.” 

“No, ma’am; it is Gospel truth,” answered 
Martha. “All the place is talking of it, and no 
one seems to think of anything elee.” 

“Then don’t tell me any more about it. I 
don’t want to hear of such wickednesses,” said 
the old woman, savagely. “They ought both to 
go to Bridewell, that’s what I say to it; and the 
law should step in to prevent it. A mere baby 
like that and an old fellow who might be her 
great-grandfather | it isa shame and a sin—worse 
than heathen Mormonism; I declare it is! It 
makes me ill to think of it.” 

“Well, ma’am, I am sorry I told you,” said 
Martha, penitently. ‘I didn’t expect you to take 
it to heart like that. I told you only to amuse 
you, and pass the time.” 

“Then you don’t amuse me, and I would rather 
not pass the time in such shameful thoughts,” 
said Mrs. Morshead, crossly; and Martha, who 
knew her, held her peace. 

Presently the old woman spoke again. 

“And when is the marriage to take place?” 
she asked, quite suddenly. 

“Well, ma’am, as soon as Miss Lyon can get 
her things together,” said the maid. “They do 
say that Mrs. Lyon is that put out she won’t lend 
a hand to one mortal thing, and that Miss Lyon 
she has no one to help her but her pa. But then 
they do say a heap of things here at Highwood.” 

“ And if Mrs. Lyon is put out and won’t help, 
she is quite in the right,” snapped Mrs. Morshead. 
“ And now go down and get your dinner.” 

“It’s not time yet, ma’am,” said Martha, who 
was a devoted soul, and had all the nursing, night 
and day, on her shoulders. But they were sturdy 
ones; and she worked through her task without 
too great fatigue. 

“T tell you it is,” said her mistress, sharply. 
“Go down, I say, and don’t come back till I ring.” 

“What ever has she in her head now!” said 


Martha to herself as she left the room. “For 


most parts she can’t a-bear me out of her sight, 
and now to-day, when she’s so much weaker, and 
looks so strange, she sends me off afore my time. 
Well, poor dear, the Lord’s will be done !—but 
He made a queer lot when He made her.” 

Left alone, Mrs. Morshead shut her eyes and 
thought. She knew as well as Martha—as well 
as Dr. Quigley would have known, had she suffer- 
ed him to come near her—that her end was at 
hand, and that the mysterious malady which had 
so long held and oppressed her had now almost 
reached its fatal culmination. Not her days, but 
her hours, were numbered, and she was dying un- 
reconciled to her daughter. She lay there and 
thought, and tears began to steal silently down 
her withered, parched, and miserable face. Pres- 
ently a few sobs burst from her lips with the ir- 
repressible impulse of bodily weakness. A board 
creaked in the next room—the dressing-room be- 
longing to this, the best room in the house—the 
door between the two standing very slightly ajar. 
The old woman dried her eves as hurriedly as if 
her tears had been sins of which she was ashamed. 

“Who is there ?” she cried, sharply. 

There was no answer, and the boards ceased to 
creak. For a moment she looked anxiously to 
the door; then, with a fresh sob—this time of dis- 
appointment—she said to herself, but not aloud, 
“T thought it might have been she. I think she 
might have come to see me when she knows how 
ill I am.” 

She rang the bell twice hurriedly. 

Martha was by her bedside before the echoes 
had ceased. 

“Yes, ma’am ?” she said, a little breathlessly. 
“You was a-wanting of me?” 

“Martha,” said Mrs, Morshead, “‘ who is in the 
next room ?” 

“Lor, ma’am, no one. Who should there be ?” 
was Martha’s answer; but her heart ached when 
she met those wistful eyes, the secret desire of 
which she thought she read. 

“Shut the door, then. And now go at once 
for my daughter,” said Mrs. Morshead. ‘I dare 
say you know where she is, though her dying mo- 
ther, whom she has deserted so cruelly, does not. 
You are all in a plot together, you bussies, and 
no one knows where to have you. But go for 
her, and tell her to come this very minute, if she 
wants to see her mother alive in this world— 
which I dare say she doesn’t. Go, can’t you?” 
she said, savagely. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Martha, disappearing. 

In another instant, Augusta, without her bon- 
net, came into the room, and went noiselessly up 
to the bed. 

“You want me, dear mamma?” she asked, 
quietly. 

“Oh, there you are, are you ?” her mother said, 
keeping up the old sourness of her manner, yet 
her poor dim eyes brightened. “So you have 
condescended to come at last and see your dy- 
ing mother, have you? And now, are you not 
ashamed of yourself, when you see how ill I am?” 

“What is it, dear mamma?” asked Augusta, 
anxiously. 

“Cancer,” was the answer, made with the in- 
valid’s old pride in the gravity of the malady. 
“Cancer: that’s what I have; and you as hard 
and indifferent all the time as if it were a mere 
pin-prick. And all these years when I knew it 
was cofning, and when I have had it, you not car- 
ing a jot! You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
if ever a daughter was,” the poor old thing said, 
whimpering. 

“TI did not know. Remember, you never told 
me, dear mamma,” said Augusta, gently. 

“Then you ought to have found out for your- 
self. Any other daughter would,” said Mrs. 
Morshead, her tears of weakness struggling with 
her temper. ‘‘ And here have you left me to the 
care of these hussies of servants, and no one to 
look after anything. All the housekeeping go- 
ing wrong; the butchers’ bills mounting up to 
goodness knows how much; the drawing-room 
fender and fire-irons left to rust; and you, who 
ought to have been my right hand, and seeing 
after everything, away, no one knows where, en- 
joying yourself, while your mother is dying. It 
is a shame—a shame!” she repeated, with fresh 
tears. 

“Dear mamma, I have never left you,” said 
Augusta, softly. ‘I have been here ail the time, 
watching in the dressing-room when Martha was 
down stairs, taking care of the house, and keep- 
ing all things straight.” 

“ You have staid on here, of your own free-will, 
after I ordered you out of my house ?” asked 
Mrs, Morshead, opening her eyes on her daugh- 
ter, and half raising herself in her bed. 

At this moment she looked terrible—like an 
ancient Fate, twin sister of death and sin, lying 
there for the persecution of mankind. 

“ How could I leave you when you were so ill ? 
You were taken ill on the day you told me to go,” 
said Augusta, 

“And you staid here of your own accord, 
against my orders ?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Well, Augusta, I must say you are the very 
coolest young woman I ever met with,” said Mrs, 
Morshead, with a curious kind of endeavor to 
keep up her anger against the promptings of her 
heart. “So I am not mistress in my own house, 
am I not? Iam not to be obeyed when I say 
that you and that troublesome little toad of yours 
areto go? You stay, and stay, and stay because 
I can not see you, and disobey me as if I were a 
mere nobody. Upon my word! What next, I won- 
der! And where is that little monkey of yours ? 
And why, if you are here, have I never heard 
him »” 

“T sent Tony away, that he should not disturb 
you, mamma,” said Tony’s mother. 

“And what business had you to send the poor 
fellow away ?” snapped Tony’s grandmother. “If 
you chose to stay, why might not he too ?—with 
a nice garden to run about in, and food to 
eat! You are not a very kind mother, I must 
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say, Augusta, to keep all these good things for 
yourself, and let that dear little boy go without.” 

“T was afraid he would disturb you with his 
noise,” said Augusta again. 

“T should have liked his noise,” said Mrs. 
Morshead. “I was never so impatient with him 
as you were. Poor fellow !’—whimpering afresh 
—“T should like to have seen his pretty little face 
once more.” 

“Shall I send for him, dear mamma ?” asked 
Augusta. 

“Send for him now—what nonsense!” was 
the reply. “Why should a dear little light- 
hearted child be brought to see an old wretch 
like me, like a death’s-head? Send for him? 
No. Let things be.” After a pause she asked, 
not opening her eyes, “Has that Sandy Kemp 
of yours been living here too? I should be sur- 
prised at nothing now.” 

“No,” answered Augusta, quietly, 

“ Where is he—in Highwood ?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

There was silence for a few moments, broken 
only by the subdued and sleepy purring of the 
cat, lying in his accustomed place on the bed. 

“Well, send for him, then,” said Mrs. Mors- 
head, without opening her eyes. “You are all 
mad and bad together; that’s what I think of 
you, But you are no worse than your neighbors. 
With that little hussy, Hortensia Lyon, and that 
old fop, Mr. Branscombe, going to make a match 
of it, I may as well look over your fault, So 
send for that sign-painter of yours, Augusta, and 
let me hear what he has got to say for his impu- 
dent self.” 

“ He is down stairs now, mamma,” said Augus- 
ta, her color deepening as she spoke. “I saw 
him come up the garden a few minutes ago. He 
comes every day to ask for you.” : 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Morshead, in her old dry way, 
“does he? I’m vastly obliged to him, I am sure. 
I dare say the state of my health is of great in- 
terest to him. However, if he is here without 
leave, he may as well come up with it. So send 
for him, Augusta; I want to give him a little 
piece of my mind.” : 

Augusta said a few words to Martha, standing 
outside in the passage, and she went down stairs 
softly. Softly, too, came up Sandro Kemp; but 
when he entered the dimly lighted room, with its 
wide-open window and closely drawn green blinds, 
the old woman was lying quiet and silent, her 
eyes closed, her breathing regular, peacefully 
asleep. The artist came up to her bed, where 
Augusta was standing, and hand in hand they 
kept watch and ward over the frail and flickering 
life, waiting until the poor invalid should awak- 
en. Her long and somewhat deep-drawn breath- 
ing was, as it were, echoed by the sensually sat- 
isfied purr of the cat at her feet; the clock ticked 
sharp and clear on the chimney-piece; out-of- 
doors only a few birds twittered in the noonday 
bushes; and the warm, still, sultry afternoon was 
as peaceful as if it had been itself the court of 
death, 

For more than an hour the two stood there 
watching the sleep which they half expected 
would never turn to waking, when suddenly Mrs. 
Morshead opened her eyes and looked at them 
both with a smile. , 

“JT have had such a nice dream,” she said; 
“and I declare I have no pain, Augusta! All 
my pain has gone like magic !” 

She spoke in quite a different voice from her 
ordinary one—weaker, lower, but without the 
usual acrimony. 

“Tam so glad you are so much easier, dear 
mamma,” said Augusta, lovingly. : 

“So you are there, Sandy Kemp!” then said 
the old woman, fixing her eyes on the artist. 
“Well, you are a bold fellow, I must say, to 
come and stare at me like this. But you always 
were as impudent as you were high. I wanted 
to see you, though. So you are going to marry 
my daughter, are you ?” 

“T hope so, Mra, Morshead,” said Sandro, gen- 
tly. 
rf And you will make her a good husband ?” 

“T think I can say yes to that, without even 
the hope,” he answered, with a sweet grave smile. 

“You will do well by the boy, poor fellow?” 

“Yes; have no fear, He will be as my own 
son,” was the reply. 

“ And you expect to get all my money? Not 
a farthing, Sandy Kemp—not a farthing. I have 
made my will, and you will not have the benefit 
of a silver sixpence. If you take the girl and 
her boy, you take them on your own hands—mind 
that! The boy comes in for all when he is of 
age; but it has to accumulate—accumulate at 
compound interest—and you will not have a gold- 
en guinea for his schooling, or his birthdays, or 
anything. Now are you content with your bar- 
gain?” 

The old woman had spoken very feebly, very 
slowly, but with perfect distinctness. Her mind 
was as clear as ever—only her body had gone. 

“T am quite content, Mrs. Morshead. I have 
enough for my wife and her boy,” said Sandro, 
firmly but tenderly, ‘“ Your money was the last 
thing I had in my mind when I asked Augusta 
to be my wife, and I am glad that you have left 
all to her boy. He should have been my heir if 
he had not been yours.” 

“You are an impudent fellow to put us both 
on a par,” said Mrs. Morshead, sharply. “ And, 
remember, he takes my name, He shall be no 
Latrobe, nor Kemp, nor rubbish of that sort. 
He is a Morshead, and he comes in for all be- 
cause he is a Morshead. Do you hear, Augusta ?” 

“Yes,mamma. He’'shall bear your name and 
my father’s,” said Augusta. 

“ And keep that impudent sign-painter of yours 
in his proper place,” said the old woman, in a 
feeble, wandering kind of way. Then she smiled, 
and seemed to recollect herself. “No, he doesn’t 
mean it, I dare say,” she said. ‘TI believe he is 
an honest man at bottom. I believe so—I believe 
so. Oh, this blessed freedom from pain!” 


She seemed to doze a little on this, but pres- 
ently she woke up again. 

“Have I been a hard mother to you, Augus- 
ta?” she asked. “Sometimes I think I have 
been a little, have I?” 

“You have been a little sometimes,” answered 
Augusta, frankly but gently. 

“And you would have been hard too if you 
had had a wolf in your inside for years, as I have 
had,” said Mrs. Morshead, sharply. ‘Then I have 
been a bad mother to you, Augusta ?” 

“No, not that, mamma.” 

“‘But hard and disagreeable; cross, in fact—a 
peevish, cross old woman.” 

“We will not think of that now,” answered 
Augusta, soothingly. “I have always loved you, 
and I have always known that underneath every- 
thing you have loved me.” 

‘““Yes,” whimpered the poor creature, pitifully, 
“T know that I have been bad to you—I know 
that I have, Augusta—and to that poor little boy 
too. I rapped his pretty hands once when he 
had done no wrong, I know—I know. But I’ve 
made amends now; and I was always in pain, 
and no one knew. So perhaps you'll not mind 
now when you do know, for it was pain that was 
bad to bear. And I was hard to you too, Sandy 
Kemp; but I thought you came after my money 
as well as my daughter. Now it’s over: so for- 
give me—forgive me,” she sobbed. “Think of 
me gently when I’m gone.” 

She said all this almost in a whisper, her glaz- 
ing eyes turning slowly from each to each. Then 
feebly she made as if to put their hands together; 
and when, divining her wish, they clasped them 
beneath hers, her dying fingers pressed them gen- 
tly, as a weak wan smile flickered about her lips. 

“Remember me gently when I am gone,” she 
said again, in a low whisper; “‘and pray God to 
forgive me my sins—and your own too,” she add- 


‘ed, with one of her sudden sharp looks—the last 


that ever she gave, 

A long dull silence fell on the room, broken 
only by the more labored breath of the dying 
woman, the purr of the sleeping cat, the ticking 
of the clock, marking off the relentless pace of 
time. For the last time the old woman opened 
her eyes and looked up. 

“Take care of Martha,” she said. “The hussy 
has done well by me. And don’t let the boy tease 
the cat.” 

Her eyes closed, and a slight convulsive shiver 
seemed to run over her whole frame. Her breath- 
ing ceased ; her jaw dropped: the last moment had 
come and gone. Then suddenly the cat started 
from his sleep, gave a loud unearthly yell, and, 
with his tail thick and arched, dashed off the bed 
and Pe the stairs as if pursued by a legion of 
fien 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


STITCHES USED IN HAND 
* EMBROIDERY, 


AS TAUGHT AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 
IL 

Chain Stitch is now but little used in embroid- 
ery, although it may sometimes be suitable for 
lines, It is made by taking a stitch from right 
to left, and before the needle is drawn out the 
thread is brought round toward the worker, and 
under the point of the needle. The next stitch 
is taken from the point of the loop thus formed 
forward, and the thread again kept under the point 
of the needle, so that a regular chain is furmed 
on the surface 
of the material. 
This chain stitch 
was much em- 
ployed for ground 
patterns in the 
beautiful _gold- 
colored work on 
linen, for dress or 
furniture, which 
prevailed from 
the time of James 
L to the middle 
of the eighteenth 
century. It gave 
the appearance 
of quilting when 
worked on linen in geometrical designs or in fine 
and often-repeated arabesques, Examples come 
from Germany and Spain in which the design is 
worked in satin stitch, or entirely filled in with 
solid chain stitch in a uniform gold-colored silk. 

Twisted Chain or Rope Stitch is effective for 
outlines on coarse materials, such as blankets, 
carriage rugs, footstools, etc. It is like an ordi- 
nary chain, except that, in place of starting the 

second stitch from 
the centre of the 
loop, the needle is 
taken back to half 
the distance behind 
it, and the loop is 
pushed to one side 
to allow the needle 
to enter in a straight 
_ line with the former 
stitch. It is not of 
much use except when worked with double crewel 
or with tapestry wool, and should then have the 
appearance of a twisted rope. 

Feather Stitch, valgarly called “long-and-short 
stitch,” “long stitch,” and sometimes “ embroid- 
ery stitch.” The school restores its ancient ti- 
tle of feather stitch—opus plumarium—so called 
from its supposed resemblance to the plumage of 
a bird. 

We shall here describe it as used for hand- 
work, and later as worked in the frame, when 
we come to treat of frame stitches. These two 
modes differ very little in appearance, as the prin- 
ciple is the same, namely, that the stitch.s are 
of varying lengths, and are worked into and be- 


Fig. 8.—Cuam Strrog, 


A 


Fig. 9.—Twistep CuHarn on 
Rore Sriros, 


tween each other, adapting themselves to the form 
of the design, but in hand-work the needle is kept 
on the surface of the material. 

Feather stitch is generally used for embroider- 
ing flowers, whether natural or conventional. In 
working the petal of a flower the outer part is 
first worked in with stitches which form a close 
even edge on the outline, but a broken one toward 
the centre of the petal, the stitches being alter- 
nately long and short. In the illustration they 
are given rather far apart, 80 as to show the work 
better, but in reali- 
ty they lie close to- 
gether at the outer 
edge. These edg- 
ing stitches resem- 
ble satin stitch in 
so far that the same 
amount of crewel or 
silk appears on the 
under as on the up- 
per side of the work ; 
they must slope in 
toward the narrow 
part of the petal. 
The next stitches are 
somewhat like an irregular “stem,” inasmuch as 
they are longer on the surface than on the un- 
der side, and are worked in between the uneven 
lengths of the edging stitches so as to blend with 
them. The petal is then filled up by other stitch- 
es, which start from the centre, and are carried 
between those already worked. When the pet- 
al is finished, the rows of stitches should be so 
merged in each other that they can not be distin- 
guished, and when shading is used, the colors 
should appear to melt into each other, 

In serrated leaves, such as hawthorn or Vir- 
ginia creeper, the edging stitches follow the bro- 
ken outline of the leaf, inetead of forming an even 
outer edge. It is necessary to master thoroughly 
this most important stitch, but practice only can 
make the worker perfect. 

Work should always be started by running in 
the thread a little way in front of the embroidery. 
Knots should not be used except in rare cases 
where it is impossible to avoid them. The thread 
should always be finished off on the surface of 
the work, never at the back, where there should 
be no needless waste of material. No untidy ends 
or knots should ever appear there; in fact, the 
wrong side should be quite as neat as the right. 
It is a mistake to suppose that pasting will ever 
do away with the bad effects of careless work, 
or will steady embroidery which has been com- 
menced with knots and finished with loose ends 
at the back. The stitches vary constantly, ac- 
cording to their application; and even good em- 
broiderers differ in their manner of using them, 
some preferring to carry the thread back toward 
the centre of the petal on the surface of the work, 
avoiding all waste of material, others making their 
stitches, as in satin stitch, the same on both sides. 
But these details may safely be left to the intel- 
ligence and taste of the worker, who should nev- 
er be afraid of trying experiments or working 
out new ideas, Nor should she ever fear to un- 
pick her work, for only by experiment can she 
succeed in finding the best combinations, and one 
little piece ill done will be sufficient to spoil her 
whole embroidery, as no touching up can after- 
ward improve it. 

We have now named the principal stitches used 
in hand embroidery, whether to be executed in 
crewel or silk. There are, however, numberless 
other stitches used in crewel embroidery, such as 
ordi stitching like that used in plain needle- 
work, in whick many designs were formerly traced 
on quilted backgrounds; others, again, are many 
of them lace stitches or forms of herring-bone, 
and are used for filling in the foliage of large con- 
ventional floriated designs, such as we see in the 
English crewel-work of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. on a twilled cotton material re- 
sembling the modern Bolton sheeting. 

It would be impossible to describe or even 
enumerate them all, as varieties may be constant- 
ly invented by an ingenious worker to enrich her 
design, and in lace-work there are already one 
hundred named stitches which occasionally are 
used in decorative embroidery. If required for 
any of the designs given from the School of Art 
Needle-Work, these will be illustrated in a future 
paper, but we have given all that are necessary 
for ordinary: workers, 


Fig. 10.—Fearner Srrros. 


Embroidered Pillow-Case, Fig. 1. 
See illustration on page 316. 


Tuts pillow-case is of fine linen, and is cut in two 
parts, the up r one of which is ornamented with an 
embroide rder. The design is transferred to the 
material from Fig. 52, Supplement, and the work is 
executed in button-hole stitch with white embroidery 
cotton, after which the linen between the design fig- 
ures is cut away according to the illustration. One 
side of the upper part of the pillow-case is furnished 
with a button-hole fly, and the corresponding side of 
the lower part is hemmed, and furnished with buttons, 
The remaining three sides are joined by button-hole 
stitching, which is continued along the upper edge of 
the fourth side. 


Linen Pillow-Case, Fig. 2. 
See illustration on page 316, 


Tis pillow-case is buttoned across the middle of 
the under side. For the upper side a square of linen 
is cut for the centre, and edged all around with tor- 
chon insertion an inch and a half wide, with embroid- 
ered insertion two inches wide, a second row of tor- 
chon insertion, and then with a strip of linen an inch 
and th uarters wide. The under side of the pillow- 
case is cut in halves, allowing enough material on both 
for deep Japping hems along the middle. The hem on 
one half is furnished with button-holes, and that on 
the other with linen buttons. After the parts of the 
a have been joined, it is edged with torchon 

two inches and a half wide. 


Hem-stitched Pillow-Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 317. 


Tux upper side of this linen pillow-case is ornament- 
ed with a hem-stitched border, which forms a row of 
squares, every second one of which is intersected by 
two similar hem-stitched seams. For each of these 
squares 8 threads are drawn, 9 are left, and 3 are drawn 


at right angles for two sides; then, in length and 
width, twice alternately 42 threads are left and 8drawn, 
and 9 left and 3 drawn. This is repeated for each 
square, observing the illustration, and then the threads 
that have been drawn are clipped, and the seams are 
worked from the wrong side of the linen. The seams 
are worked over narrow linen tape, which correaponds 
in width with the 9 threads of the linen, alternately 
catching together 3 of the loose threads on one side 
and 8 on the other with fine thread in the manner 
shown in Fig. 2. After aseam has been worked across 
the 9 threads, a second one is worked over it along the 
threads as shown in the illustration, the stitches are 
caught together with a button-hole stitch at the mid- 
dle, and then the working thread is carried forward to 
the next seam. The intervening plain squares and the 
corner squares are worked in a similar manner, observ- 
ing the illustration. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Rex.—Make your black cashmere by descriptions 
given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. 
XIV. Use crape instead of Surah satin for trimming. 
A shirred mantilla will be appropriate made of the 
material of the dress. F, : 

A. A. A.—The sword sashes of cashmere are cut 
lengthwise of the material, hemmed down each side, 
and are gathered at each end, with a tassel attached. 
The embroidered collars are large and round, and are 
cut plainly (without pleats) from the wide Hamburg 
embroidery that is wrought in small figures, and are 
trimmed around the edge with scalloped edging to 
match. 

R. E. F.—A shooting-jacket, which is a belted box- 
pleated basque, or else one of the new shirred basques, 
will be pretty for your lawn dress. Then have a pleat- 
ed or shirred skirt, with the drapery parted in front, 
bonffant behind, and trimmed with plenty of lace, 
either the thick effective Russian lace, the Miracourt, 
or gathered Breton lace. Wear a lace straw poke, or 
else a porcupine straw round hat. 

8. C.—Get some pale blue nuns’ veiling and some 
white batiste embroidery, or elee Spanish lace. Of this 
material make a Jersey polonaise, laced or buttoned 
behind, and draped very high on the left side over your 
pale blue silk demi-train. Have dark red satin rib- 
bons two inches wide, laid over pale blue ribbon of the 
same width, to pass around the waist, and catch up the 
drapery on the left side with a bow of ten or twelve 
long loops and notched ends. 

C. F. F.—Get grenadine or else black satin merveil- 
leax, and make over your dress by descriptions given 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIV. 

A. M. B.—Ladies wear very little jewelry in the 
street. The watch chain is not worn outside of the 
cloak. A short guard-chain or else a chatelaine, fasten- 
ed by a brooch is most used by ladies. 

Brexsaree.—The moet experienced merchants re- 
fuse to decide on the merits of black silks or satin de 
Lyons for their customers, telling them that they will 
not warrant any black silks not to grow shiny or to 
crease. We can not decide for you about special 
brands, but advise you to choose soft silke, and those 
evenly woven, testing the latter by holding the silk 
before a strong light. Make your cashmere by de- 
scriptions in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 12, 
Vol. XIV.—Yon will find the passage in Hamlet. 

Otn Sunsoziser.—Get brown French bunting for a 
basque and drapery on a skirt like your repped silk. 
Have a basque and round full skirt for an old lady’s 
Thibet cloth dress. Get dark blue or brown Cheviot 
for an old gentleman's dreseing-gown, and stitch the 
edges in rows. The Bazar pattern of sach a gown is 
suitable for him. White scrim cartains trimmed with 
antique Insertion and lace are popular, hung in two 
full breadths on rings and rods. 

P. I.—The engagement ring is now worn on the 
third finger of the left hand. After the wedding it 
serves as a guard for the wedding ring. 

Penneratuee.—‘ A chance acquaintance” is one 
that you have formed through eome channel outside 
that of an introduction by a matual friend. 

Mr. S.—Full directions for Holbein-work were given 
in Bazar Nos. 14 and 16, Vol. IX. 

Mes. 8.—Ornamented doyleys are much used for 
luncheons, etc., being intendgd for show rather than 
use. 

Miss A. P.—You will find namerous darned net pat- 
terns in Harper's Bazar. We can recommend no book 
on the subject. : 

M. M.—The author of the article on “‘ Defective Vi- 
sion,” in Harper's Magasine, is a well-known New York 
oculist. 

V. D.—We do not answer inquiries by mail, or un- 
dertake to recommend private boarding-echoola. 

Mrs, D. M. 8.—The designs are placed in the middle 
of the doyley. 

Mas. WitttaM B. Ivzs.—A Supplement entitled the 
“ Art of Point Lace Embroidery” was given with Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. IIL, and you can obtain it by ordering that 
namber. 

A Sunsortser.—Bazar No. 45, Vol. X., contains an 
article giving directions for making wax flowers. 

Puzzixp.—Thbroughout the second half of the pat- 
tern figure in the edging on page 149 the rounds are 
used in Inverse order, the 4th coming after the 5th, 
etc., and for this reason trifting variations in the work 
become necessary, which it was considered unnecessa- 
ry to mention in detail, as every stitch of the full pat- 
tern is so clearly shown in the illustration. If you 
will use the illustration in connection with the direc- 
tions, you can not possibly go wrong. 

L.—The details of the insertion and edging are given 
in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XIV., but the illustration and 
description of the full coverlet are in the following 
number. Use Dexter's four-thread knitting cotton, 
No. 12, for the crochet. 

A Reraprr.—Yon will find designs for table-covers in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIV., and No. 42, Vol. XIII. ; and 
embroidery for a reclining-chair in No, 48, Vol. XIII. 

Ouive.—“ Alternately,” in directions for knitting or 
any other work, indicates that the stitches or pattern 
figures designated are to be used by turns in the order 
in which they are given. 

Rust1o.—White suits for the street will be worn this 
summer, and the style you suggest is very good. The 
Valenciennes lace is not objectionable; indeed, there 
is a tendency to revive that lace. Do not get either 
silk or satin, but the soft satin Surah, for a dress that 
must last several seasons, The cream parasol trimmed 
with Spanish lace is the best choice for dress occa- 
sions, Tan-colored gloves or black lace mitts may be 
worn with almost any dress, Some summer hats are 
seen faced with plush of light quality, but shirred Su- 
rah is lighter. Nuns’ veiling will be used as much for 
day wear as for evening in the summer. The lace ba- 
layeuse is still used in trained house dresses, Cream 
Spanish lace trims pale blue or cream-colored dresses 
of nuns’ veiling or of cashmere for the daytime at the 
watering-places, but is more generally used for even- 
ing dresses. Black Spanish lace is now put on color- 
ed dresses as well as on black ones, 
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PAULO AFFONZO FALLS, 
BRAZIL. 


hee sketches represent the Falls of Paulo 
Affonzo, on the Sou Francisco River, in 
Brazil, one of the largest rivers of the South 
American continent, having a course of about fif- 
teen hundred miles.. The falls in question are 
at a distance of two hundred miles from the sea, 
and both above and below them for some distance 
there are minor falls and rapids, which have pre- 
vented this river being navigated for any length. 


These falls are little known, and are seldom visit- 
ed by travellers, since the trip up the river is long 
and tedious; and from Piranhas, the last town or 
village which you can reach in a boat, there is a 
ride of fifty miles across a dry and uncultivated 
plateau covered with scrub, the monotony of the 
road being only relieved by the great number of 
birds of brilliant plumage which flourish here, 
free from the attacks of the pot-hunter and the 
naturalist alike. 

The upper sketch shows the lowest fall on the 
south shore at the point where it meets the main 
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body of the stream, before they make a joint 
plunge into the narrow deep gorge below the 
spectator. The height from the summit of the 
vertical cliff on which you stand is stated at two 
hundred and eighty-four feet, and this will nearly 
represent the united heights of the several falls. 

The lower sketch is taken from the rocks in 
front of the lowest fall, looking upward to the 
falls of the main stream, which is broken up by 
pillars of black and seemingly impervious rock 
into five distinct bodies of water. But no de- 
scription and no picture will give a true idea 


PAULO AFFONZO FALLS, BRAZIL. 


of the wild, savage beauty of the scene, which 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

The only shelter to be obtained in the neigh- 
borhood is a ranch, a somewhat dilapidated 
structure of leaves and branches, supported on 
short poles, and which is reserved for the use of 
visitors, the proprictor, a half-caste Indian, and 
his family of ten occupying a small mud hut, 
about eight feet square, in the corner of the 
shed, in warm and close companionship with a 
still more numerous family of native curs, goats, 
and pigs. 
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(Begun in Harprr’s Bazar No, 12, Vol. XIV.) 
WOMEN ARK STRANGE, 
By F. W. ROBINSON, - 


Avtuor or “Granpsmotuer’s Money,” ‘‘ Poor Hu- 
MANITY,” “‘ COWARD CONSOIENOE,” ETO, 


“Les femmes sont si étranges.”—PAarLLERON," 


CHAPTER XVI. 
NO BETTER. 


Crara Darre.t and Clara Darrell’s father had 
been sufficiently warned of the result of any ex- 
citement on the weak nature of the former, but, 
with the best intentions, the force of events had 
been too strong for them. “The illness of the 
talented Miss Galveston’? was only a few days 
behind the bogus news which little March of the 
Gwynne had promulgated to his audience, and 
she was now ill in sober earnest. 

Clara. did not rally from her attack at Mrs. 
MacAlister’s, It wag only for a few moments 
that she was able to speak, and put one or two 
anxious questions to her friend, and then there 
followed a second swoon, much lamentation from 
Miss Westminster, and no little consternation in 
the house in Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 

A doctor had been sent for, and pronounced 
Clara Darrell to be in a very sad way, and perfect 
rest and quiet desiderata, without which he would 
not answer for the result. Under any circum- 

“stances, she was not to be moved from the house, 

and was to be put to bed at once, and wait, if 
possible, for the better health which the doctor 
hoped would come with time and patience and 
very careful nursing. 

Otherwise—and here he shook his head and 
walked away, calling again in the evening to find 
Clara Darrell delirious, and raving of the stage 
and Harvey Grange, her father and her mother. 

“T don’t think she will get over it,” said Kitty 
Westminster, wringing her hands. 

“Yes, she will,” answered the more composed 
Mrs. MacAlister; “and if you don’t make quite 
so much noise, Kitty.” 

“T sha’n’t leave again until she’s better.” 

“T think you will, Kitty,” was the reply, “for 
I haven’t room for you here, and you would make 
a most fussy nurse.” 

“T sha’n’t play to-night. I—” 

“You have your bread to win; you can not af- 
ford to aggravate a manager and an audience,” 
said Mrs. MacAlister. “There, go and do your 
best, ‘ honest Kitty.’ ”’ 

Which was the name Miss Westminster went 
by very often as a compliment to her straight- 
forwardness, and her utter detestation of “bosh.” 
She was an actress whom most of the profession 
admired for her genuineness, and her high spirits 
off the stage as well as on, but only one of the 
best of a bad school for all that. Not a wise 
young lady in any degree, but at least one whom 
everybody could trust, and who had the enviable 
art of knowing how to take care of herself, and 
to take care of others too if it were necessary. 

“T shall come back immediately after the 
play,” she said. “I shouldn’t sleep a wink, if 
I didn’t know how she was getting on.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. MacAlister, reluctantly. 

“ And I should like to get here early to break- 
fast, and—” 

“Please run away,” cried the old lady, “and 
don’t tell the whole world yet awhile that the 
great Galveston is ill, or I shall be worried to 
death by people I don’t care to see.” 

oe Oh r 

“ What is the matter now?” 

“There’s that dear old father of hers—the nicest 
widower I ever saw in my life, Mrs. MacAlister, 
and all widowers are very interesting. Somebody 
must tell him now,”’ she said. 

“ Yes, presently.” 

“Shall I take a hansom to his hotel and leave 
the news ?”” suggested Kitty. 

“No; you can leave all that to me,” said Mrs. 
MacAlister. “I have not made up my mind what 
todo, It’s a very vexatious and complicated piece 
of business.” 

“What is?” 

“ Never mind, my dear,” answered Mrs. MacAl- 
ister. “Perhaps you shall know shortly; and, 
by-the-way, Colonel Darrell is not a widower, 
Kitty.” 

“Not a widower! Really ?” exclaimed Kitty. 
“Well, you do astonish me now.” 

“ And if he were a widower to-morrow, it would 
not be any use Kitty Westminster’s setting her 
cap—and bells—at him,” remarked the old lady ; 
“T am very sure of that.” 

Kitty blushed. 

“Don’t you imagine I should think of such a 
thing,” said Kitty; “although he’s a kind of 
man to fall in love with, and console for his pre- 
vious disappointments, perhaps, But I like him 
because he’s Clara’s father, that’s all, Mrs, Mac- 
Alister. No intentions, I assure you. Besides—” 

“ Well ?” 

“ Besides, I am engaged,” she cried, “ and I will 
tell you all about it in a day or two—you and 
Clara bey seer when the poor dear comes round. 
It’s the funniest story! Good-by. I’m really off 
now till after the burlesque.” 

“Don’t make your usual noise on the knocker 
when you call again,” said the old actress : “Clara 
may be asleep.’ 

“All right. Ill shy up something at the first- 
floor window if I see a light. Aw revoir. I’m 
gone at last. Well, to think Colonel Darrell has 
a wife living—Clara’s mother too! Why, Clara 
told me—” 

“Good-evening, Kitty,” said Mrs. MacAlister, 
closing the street sony, “et upon this garrulous 
young lady, and p ing up stairs to the room 
of the invalid thus suddenly quartered on her es- 
tablishment. Mrs. MacAlister was very much 
perplexed, and hardly knew what should be the 
next step. She was a warm-hearted old lady, 
who did not mind trouble, but at the first glance 


this was an extraordinary trouble, which she 
did not see her way clearly out of. It was a 
responsibility which she did not care to accept, 
and when it was reported, later on, that Clara Dar- 
rell was no better, the old handsome face became 
graver and more thoughtful still. 

“ He had better know it now,” she said, as she 
dashed off a note to Colonel Darrell, at the Royal 
Hotel, Blackfriars ; ‘and here’s the very man to 
take him the news,” she added, as a gentleman 
entered the drawing-room and bade her good- 
evening. “ Major Elphicks,” she said, “ you can 
do me a favor.” 

“T shall be delighted, I am sure.” 

Major Elphicks proved to be the gentleman 
who had been great in diamond studs on the 
night of Mrs, MacAlister’s “ At Home.” 

“You will be sorry to hear that Miss Galves- 
ton is very ill. You have run after her a great 
deal in your day, without effect, and made Harvey 
Grange, with effect, considerably jealous. In 
fact,” she added, “ it’s all through you that this 
wild-goose chase began, continued, and is ended 
here.” 

“ Ah,” said the Major, “I am extremely sorry ; 
for I admire Miss Galveston, or Miss Darrell, far 
more than she admires me. What can I do?” 

“See your old acquaintance Colonel Darrell 
at the Royal Hotel, and give him this,” answered 
Mrs. MacAlister, presenting the note. 

“Certainly, with pleasure. And Harvey Grange 


| —does he know ?” 


“ Nothing at present.” 

“ Heds not worthy of her,” said Major Elphicks ; 
“and I shall tell Colonel Darrell so.” 

“You might tell him the state of your affec- 
tions too.” 

“ Humph! I don’t think I will,” was the reply ; 
“not at once, at any rate. It was always difficult 
to know how the Colonel would take anything. 
An odd man.” 

“ All men are odd,” remarked Mrs. MacAlister, 
as if women were the only prosaic beings on earth, 
and invariably very patient, plodding, gentle, and 
commonplace creatures, without any of the eccen- 
tricities patent to the other sex. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
A HOUSE FULL. 


Mrs. MacAuister had reckoned without her 
host in sending for Colonel Darrell—and certain- 
ly had not reckoned for a host to follow the im- 
portant news which she had considered it her 
duty to deliver at the hotel. 

It was about eight in the evening when Colonel 
Darrell and his two sisters and Major Elphicks 
and Dr. Lambertson—especially called for en 
route—were all in the actress’s drawing-room, 
plying her with innumerable questions. It look- 
ed like another “‘ At Home,” only there was a so- 
lemnity about it on this occasion that was a little 
depressing. 

Dr. Lambertson was the only person allowed to 
see the invalid, and this was under protest from 
Mrs. MacAlister, who stood upon her rights, and 
had entire confidence in the medical man for 
whom she had sent to attend the invalid. 

“You'll worry that poor girl to death between 
you all,” she said, when the doctor had gone up 
stairs. 

The Colonel was depressed and deferential ; all 
his old haughtiness of demeanor had evaporated, 
and he was only anxious for the welfare of his 
daughter. It was on his conscience that he had 
had his share in exciting Clara too, and helping 
to drive her from the apartments he had taken 
for her, and he was not easy in his mind. As for 
his sisters, he positively loathed the sight of them 
at that moment, although they were interested in 
Clara also, and had insisted upon accompanying 
hi 


‘im. 

“No, Mrs. MacAlister, we will not,” said the 
Colonel; “no one shall see her until the doctor 
gives his express permission. I am content that 
she’s safe—and in hands.” 

He bowed formally but graciously to the act- 
ress, who was somewhat softened by the Colonel’s 
conciliatory manner, and bowed in response to his 
compliment. 

“ And as for Dr. Lambertson—you will excuse 
his seeing his own patient, I am sure,” the Colonel 
added. 

“Very well,” said Mrs, MacAlister. 

“ And although we have not seen our niece for 
four years or more, you must not think, madam, 
that we have lost our interest in her or our affec- 
tion for her,” remarked Rebecca Darrell. “She 
is very dear to both of us.” 

“Yes, I suppose so, or I should not be favor- 
ed by such a procession as this,” replied the act- 
reas. “Did you ever see the Wedding March at 
the Court ?” 

“I was never presented at court,” answered 
Rebecca, in the simplest faith. 

“TI was speaking of the Court Theatre,” said 
Mrs. MacAlister. 

“T never go to theatres. What wedding—” 

“ Rebecca,” said the Colonel, gravely, “ will you 
oblige me by holding your tongue at present ?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” she answered, with a faint toss 
of the head, “I was only answering the lady’s 
questions.” 

Dr. Lambertson came down stairs again with 
the news that Miss Darrell did not know him, 
and was in a bad way. Everything had been 
done that was — “ done, and there was 
no immediate ger. He was going to 
round and see the other doctor. it! 

“ Will you come with me, Colonel?” he asked. 

“ Certainly—for a few minutes—if you will al- 
low me.” 

“] think Pll go too,” said Major Elphicks, ris- 
ing; “now that I have heard latest news, I 
must rest content, Ladies, good-evening, and my 
best and most earnest wishes for the speedy re- 
covery of your niece,” 

Both the Misses Darrell rose and indulged in 


stately courtesies in response to the Major’s elab- 
orate bow. 

“A most gentlemanly man,” said Martha Dar- 
rell to Mrs. MacAlister, after he had departed ; 
“was an ensign in the regiment in which my 
brother was once captain, he tells me.” 

“ He’s a weak and foolish sort of a fellow,” ob- 
served Mrs. MacAlister, “ but with no vice in him, 
as jockeys say of a horse. And that’s about all 
I can say of him.” 

Meanwhile, Colonel Darrell and Dr. Lambert- 
son had said good-evening to Major Elphicks, and 
gone their way. When they were in the street, 
the doctor said, “I don’t want you with me, Col- 
onel, but I thought I would give you one more 
hint. Don’t attempt to see your daughter, or let 
anybody else see her, until I give permission my- 
self.” 

“T will not, doctor. Is she really in danger, 
then ?” 

“She will pull through,” he answered, “ take 
my word for it—if there’s no new and aggrava- 
ting complication. That rests with yourself.” 

“T am an aggravating complication, then?” 
said the Colonel, ruefully. ‘“ Ah, well, I suppose 
Iam. Did you say she did not know you?” 

“Yes, And she talks a great deal of her mo- 
ther. Is she—” 

“She and I spoke of the mother to-day a great 
deal,” said the Colonel, thoughtfully. “I see 
what is on her mind—it’s all my fault.” 

“Very likely,” said Dr. Lambertson. 

“Will this be a long illness?” inquired the fa- 
ther. 

- Tt will not be a very short one, I fear.” 

“Then I shall leave the hotel at once, and get 
apartments somewhere near,” said the Colone' 

“ Will your sisters remain in town ?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” the Colonel answered. “Why 
do you ask that ?” 

“Oh! I thought your sisters might be going 
back to Derbyshire to-morrow.” 

“TI wish to God they were!” blurted out the 
Colonel. “I mean, I wish that—that they had 
never taken such a long journey at such an inop- 
portune occasion.” 

“Exactly, I shall see you again;” and then 
Dr. Lambertson marched away, and the Colonel 
looked after him and wondered if the man had 
given him more hints than one. 

Presently he was up stairs in Mrs. MacAlis- 
ter’s drawing-room again, whence Mrs. MacAlis- 
ter had, with a polite excuse, withdrawn, and left 
the sisters to themselves. 

“Leonard, what do you think of doing ?” asked 
Martha Darrell, ‘ When shall I be allowed to 
see Clara ?” 

“ And I?” added Rebecca, 

“Not yet awhile,” he answered; “not before 
you are back in Derbyshire, I fancy. You must 
not leave Selina too long alone.” 

“We thought of telegraphing to her to come 
up, in case of the worst.” 

“Oh! good Lord! did you ?” said the Colonel. 
“ No, we don’t want any more at present. You'll 
have to go down to her, I fancy.” 

“We shall not leave whilst Clara is in any 
danger,” said Rebecca. “Thank Heaven, we know 
our duty better than that. Martha and I have 
been thinking that if we took it in turn to nurse 
her, it would be better than having any strange 
and unsympathetic person, who—” 

“ Excuse my interrupting you.” 

“You always do, Leonard, but go on.” 

“T have made every arrangement now,” he 
said, “‘ and everything is for the best—nurses and 
all. You and Martha will return to the hotel at 
once; it is an easy distance from here, and you 
can look in when you like, of course.” 

“ And you ?” 

“T shall not stir from this house,” said the 
Colonel. “I have been having a little conversa- 
tion with the landlady down stairs—a very eati- 
mable old lady, but deplorably deaf—and she has 
very kindly offered, under the sad circumstances 
which have arisen, to make over the front and 
back parlor to my especial use, and go somewhere 
else to lodge.” 

“ What's that ?” said the excited voice of Mrs. 
MacAlister behind them. She had stolen in 
noiselessly in her list slippers, and had heard the 
last statement of the Colonel, which had almost 
taken away every particle of her breath with as- 
tonishment. 

“T have engaged with the landlady down stairs, 
Mrs. MacAlister, for the hire of her apartments,” 
explained the Colonel once more. “ You will be 
glad to hear this.” 

“Shall I?” replied Mrs. MacAlister, still pant- 
ing. “And—and, mercy on me, when do you 
come ?” 

“Oh! I'm not going away again,” he said. “I 
have paid her handsomely for the extra trouble 
I have caused—I do not remember what I gave 
her, but it was all I had in my pocket, and she 
seemed very thankful. It’s a pity she’s so deaf,” 
he added, the landlady’s affliction having evident- 
ly struck him seriously, it having led on his part 
to very considerable shouting, up in a corner 
too, as he had feared his bellowings into her ear 
would disturb his daughter’s rest up stairs. 

Mrs. MacAlister turned pale and sat down. 

“T am sorry,” she murmured, “very sorry. It 
will excite Clara very much to know you are in 
the same house. You must consider that very 
seriously, Colonel.” 

“Don’t tell her.” 

“Ah! yes—no—I had forgotten that.” 

“There is not the slightest occasion to tell 
her,” said the Colonel. “TI shall not see her un- 
til the doctor gives me full permission.” 

“ Yes—but—” 

“ My dear lady,” said the Colonel, “trust me to 
be discreet now, with all the happiness of my life 
at stake. I will be the staidest and quietest of 
men, waiting down stairs patiently for the better 
news, which, God grant, will come quickly #0 me.” 

“Yes, still—” 

- Again Colonel Darrell’s bad habit of not wait- 


ing for his companion’s answer asserted itself. 
He was too eager to get on with his own side of 
the argument to listen to the others, and, besides, 
it was a clear waste of time, now that he had 
made up his mind. 

“ And it is all settled for good,” he said. “The 
landlady goes in half an hour. I have sent a 
messenger for my boxes from the hotel, and here 
is horff for me.” 

“Yes, home indeed !” whispered Mrs. MacAlis- 
ter to herself. 

And it was home, or something like it—a some- 
thing with a strange and awful difference, which 
only the actress could have explained. Father, 
mother, and child under one roof, and each apart 
and ignorant of the triple union, How was it to 
end now, thought Mrs. MacAlister? What was to 
follow this ? 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 
HELEN’S LUCK, 


As Helen Rhodes entered the big drawing- 
room, and with the slight courtesy of prescrip- 
tion presented herself before Miss Jerdane and 
the gentleman with whom she was talking, a quick 
look of surprise passed over the face of the lat- 
ter. The girl’s tall, lithe, graceful figure, her fair 
face with its singularly pure, grave, and harmo- 
nious lines, and expression of trustfulness and 
innocence without any touch of foolishness, her 
fresh sweet voice, as she addressed the few words, 
“ Bessie told me to come to you,” to Miss Jerdane, 
made an instant impression on Mr. Townley Gore. 
He had been for more than half an hour in con- 
ference with Miss Jerdane, and Helen had been 
the subject of their discourse, but nothing that 
was said had conveyed to him the idea that the 
daughter of his dead friend was a handsome and 
distinguished-looking girl Miss Jerdane had 
spoken of Helen as “nice,” and “good,” and 
“intelligent,” in an evenly commendatory tone 
which had given her hearer no distinct impres- 
sion at all; and Mr. Townley Gore’s general no- 
tion of school-girls was that they were lumpy, 
awkward, freckled, and giggling. He felt in an 
instant that any awkwardness which existed was 
on his side, when, as “an old friend of her father,” 
he introduced himself to Helen. A flush of color 
suffused her face, but quickly faded; she placed 
her hand in that which Mr. Townley Gore extend- 
ed to her, and said: 

“You are very kind, sir. I did not know my 
father had a friend in England.” 

There was not the slightest intention of re- 
proach or notion of sarcasm in Helen’s mind, 
but the discreet Miss Jerdane—a faded, fair, thin- 
featuted woman, with a kind, anxious face—was 
disconcerted by her words. They seemed to 
charge this grand-looking gentleman, who meant 
so well by her unfortunate pupil, with neglect ; 
and how would he take them? Excellently well, 
it seemed, for he said with a smile as he released 
Helen’s hand and placed a chair for her: 

“Nor did I know that my friend had a daugh- 
ter in England. If I had known, I should have 
made acquaintance with you long ago. Miss Jer- 
dane will tell you the circumstances that have 
brought me here now, and that I come from your 
father.” 

“From my father !” 

“Yes, my dear young lady. Your father left 
a letter in which he commended you to my care, 
and I have talked things over with Miss Jerdane. 
She will explain; and I need only say that I am 
very glad to be able to be of any use to my old 
friend’s daughter, and that I hope all will go well. 
And now, Miss Jerdane, if you will excuse me, I 
think I must go. You will kindly let me hear 
from you according to your promise.” 

Miss Jerdane, who was not familiar with the 
happy faculty of men for escaping from an em- 
barrassing position, and avoiding the doing of 
anything that they do not like to do, was not a 
little surprised by the precipitate retreat of Mr. 
Townley Gore. She had not the clew to the sud- 
den change from the politely matter-of-fact gen- 
tleman who had inquired into the circumstances 
of Helen Rhodes’s position and discussed her 
prospects in the coolest possible manner, before 
he saw the girl, into the embarrassed and almost 
emotional person who now took a hurried leave 
of herself and her astonished pupil. 

‘Miss Jerdane, what does it mean ?” 

“Tt means good news, my dear. You have 
great reason to be thankful to Providence: the 
painful uncertainty of your position is at an end.” 

“ How ?” 

The slowness and primness of the good school- 
mistress’s speech—matters of inveterate habit— 
were, for the first time, extremely trying to Helen, 
whose heart was throbbing, and whose nerves 
were tingling ; but she strove to subdue her emo- 
tion, lest Miss Jerdane should pause again to re- 
buke it. 

“The gentleman whom you have just seen, my 
dear, is Mr. Townley Gore, and I understand from 
Messrs. Simpeon & Rees that he is a person of 
excellent position and fortune ; while he has him- 
self informed me that your respected father and 
he were friends in their youth. Mr. Townley 
Gore proposes that you shall go and reside with 
Mrs. Townley Gore and himself when my estab- 
lishment here is broken up, and undertakes the 
care and responsibility of your future. I con- 
pee you, my dear Helen; you are indeed a 

fortunate girl, and, as I had the satisfaction of 
assuring Mr. Townley Gore, I am certain you will 
deserve your good fortune.” 

Helen, pale and breathless, followed her slow, 
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formal words. Some of them sounded oddly: 
the good fortune of an orphan girl among stran- 
gers! But she strove to resist that feeling, while 
trying to understand what had come to her. 

“T don’t quite know,” she faltered ; “am I to 
be—a—am I to belong to this lady and gentle- 
man ?” 

“Belong to them? No; of course not! That 
is quite a foolish question, Helen. How can you 
belong to people who are not blood-relations ?” 

“Then am I to be a governess there, or how is 
it to be?” 

“You are certainly not to be a governess, be- 
cause there are no children, You will just live 
with Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore, and make your- 
self useful, I suppose. I should be very sorry to 
think that after the years you have passed and 
the advantages you have had at the Hill House, 
you would find any difficulty in doing that, Their 
house is in Kaiser Crescent, a splendid mansion, 
no doubt, and you will have every comfort. I 
only hope you will always regulate your conduct 
on the principles I have inculcated in your mind.” 

Why was it that the sudden light thrown upon 
the darkness of poor Helen’s prospects did not 
cheer her? Why was it that the answer, so ut- 
terly unhoped for, to that grim question, “ What 
was to become of her?’ made so unexpectedly, 
did not bring with it the vast relief with which, 
an hour before, she had believed an answer to it 
must be hailed? Why did there come to her a 
sickening conviction that Miss Jerdane’s satisfac. 
tion was largely due to getting rid of her own re- 
sponsibility in a thoroughly final way; and also, 
just at the moment that her fortunes were taking 
an unlooked-for turn for good, a terror of great 
loneliness and evil foreboding? Who can tell? 
It was so. 

The next question Helen asked Miss Jerdane 
was apparently irrelevant, 

“Is Mrs. Townley Gore ill?” 

“Tll? No; not that I know of, Mr. Townley 
Gore said nothing about her health, Why?” 

“Because—dear Miss Jerdane, don’t be angry 
with me, don’t think me ungrateful ;” Helen wrung 
her slight fingers and looked piteously into Miss 
Jerdane’s face—“ I wonder she did not come to 
see me too, They are quite strangers, you know, 
and I am so lonely, and it is such a little time 
since papa died, and when you are gone away 
there will be no one. I am frightened; I con- 
fess that I am frightened. It is so strange, if 
these people mean to be kind to me, that the lady 
did not come too. And he staid such a little 
while, I could not get to have the least feeling of 
knowing him.” 

In an outburst, of feeling most unusual to her, 
and of which Miss Jerdane had had no previous 
experience, not even when she told her of the 
death of Herbert Rhodes at Chundrapore, Helen 
sank on her knees, and hid her face in Miss Jer- 
dane’s lap, crying, with wild stormy sobs which 
strangely shook the composure of the school- 
mistress, 

“This is very unreasonable,” she said, affect- 
ing a sternness which she did not feel, for Helen’s 
quick-witted perception of the flaw in the pro- 
ceedings of the Townley Gores had touched what 
was womanly in her; “you really must not give 
way like this. Just consider—there, now, sit down 
and dry your eyes, that’s right—just consider the 
godsend this is. Your poor father had only five 
hundred pounds in the world to leave you; I am 
quite unable to help you; peculiar circumstances 
have left you in a terribly unprotected position, 
and here are friends of your father’s raised up, 
at the providential moment, to give you a home 
and protection,” 

“But to be quite dependent upon them; and 
they are strangers?” 

“My dear,” said Miss Jerdane severely, “you 
are really incomprehensible, The thing to be 
regarded with wonder is that strangers should 
offer you a home at all; that they should permit 
you to be dependent on them. Believe me, this is 
a most uncommon case, however strong the tie 
of friendship between your father and Mr. Town- 
ley Gore may have been, There is a proverb, I 
don’t use it in any offensive sense as you know 
well, which says, ‘ Beggars must not be choosers,’ 
and only yesterday I, at least, should have been 
very much puzzled to tell what was to become of 
you.” 

The very words she herself had used to Jane; 
the very form of the question that haunted and 
beset her. By a strong effort Helen controlled 
herself, and Miss Jerdane, with an approving 
glance at her, went on: 

“It is very well, of course, for a girl to be able 
to make her own way in the world, but not by 
any means 80 well as to have it comfortably made 
or provided for her; and I am very thankful such 
is to be your case, for I shall always take a sin- 
cere interest in you.” 

Helen felt a slight shiver pass over her. “Sin- 
cere interest” is little enough when offered as the 
utmost that any human being has to give to the 
hungry heart of seventeen, but she felt ever so 
much older than that all of a sudden, and she 
thanked Miss Jerdane with composure, which that 
lady regarded as re-assuring and safe, 

“And now,” she said, briskly, “that you are 
quite reasonable again, and determined to see 
things in their right light, I will tell you what your 
friend’s wishes are. Mr. Townley Gore would 
have thought well of your remaining with me had 
I been keeping on the school, but I explained to 
him at once that I was giving up everything here. 
You are to remain with me until just before I 
leave London, and I am to fix the day for your 
going to your new home.” 

“Am I not to see him? Will not Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore come to see me?” 

“TI do not know for certain, but I should say 
not. They are leaving town, he said, and he did 
not say anything about Mrs. Townley Gore’s com- 
ing here. Now that I come to think of it, she 
may possibly be an invalid; for when I mention- 
ed to him that there was a sum in hand for your 


outfit for India, as it had fortunately not been 
bought, and asked whether I should take Mrs. 
Townley Gore’s instructions about your wardrobe, 
he said, ‘ Certainly not, my dear madam; you are 
a far better judge than my wife of what will be 
requisite for Miss Rhodes.’ That is not the case, 
you know, but I could not contradict Mr. Townley 
Gore.” 

“T sha’n’t want anything,” said Helen, hurried- 
ly; “I couldn’t wear anything but deep mourning 
for a long time. May I have the money to take 
with me—the very last money my dear papa sent 
over forme? It is my very own, is it not ?” 

“Yes, my dear, it is your own; and the money 
sent to Messrs. Simpson & Rees for your passage 
out to India, that will be at your disposal too. 
And now, as I have other things to attend to, you 
may go and tell your news to your friend Jane. 
You will see how highly she will appreciate your 
good fortune.” 

Helen left the big drawing-room, feeling thor- 
oughly bewildered. Within little more than an 
hour two solutions of the haunting question, 
“What was to become of her?” had been offer- 
ed, but no freedom of choice between the two 
was left to her. 

“ And oh, Jane,” she said, when she had con- 
cluded her surprising narrative, “I wish—I wish 
it was to your aunt that Iwas going. She pitied 
me, and thought of me, and planned for me, when 
she had never seen me; and you would have been 
there; but these grand fine people, this lady—” 

“Helen,” said Jane, gravely, her steady eyes 
searching the face before her with an anxious 
gaze, “this lady has never seen you either, and 
she too offers you a home.” 

“Yes; but how? I know it is wrong and 
foolish, but I feel afraid of Mrs. Townley Gore. 
If she had been a kind woman she would have 
come, or she would at least have sent some mes- 
sage to a poor girl like me. I would a thousand 
times rather be going to sew in your aunt’s milli- 
nery rooms.” 

“You must not talk such nonsense “ilies?” 


said Jane; “in the first place, because the ar. | 


rangement that has been made for you is what 
your father wished. That ought to be enough 
for you.” 

“Yes,” said Helen, despondently; “I b ow it 
ought, and that is one reason why I feel o un- 
happy, because it isn’t. There’s somethin very 
bad in me, Jane; indeed there is.” 

“Probably; but it isn’t that,” said Jane, with 
the air of being ever so many years older than 
her hearer, “I don’t wonder at your feeling 
that this thing might have been made pleasanter, 
but you must not dwell on that. You are going 
to be kept in your own position ; you will not have 
to « ‘own as we were saying a little while 
ago; you will have a friend with real power in 
Mr. Townley Gore, whatever the lady may be.” 

Much more of the same sort was said by Jane 
Merrick to Helen Rhodes, for Miss Jerdane had 
correctly calculated on the good sense and dis- 
cretion of her elder pupil; and much too that 
was essentially girlish talk, for the one was not 
so sad nor the other so sensible but that they 
could stray into wondering about the Townley 
Gores, their house, their way of life, their “ go- 
ings on” in general, and into speculating upon 
what Helen might have to do and might be ex- 
pected to be. As the whole of this was mere 
speculation, entirely unaided by knowledge of 
any kind, it was unprofitable, except in so far as 
it tended to raise Helen’s spirits, 


We have seen that one of the fixed principles 
of Mrs. Townley Gore’s conduct was never to quar- 
rel with her husband. This rule was founded on 
calculation; she was entirely convinced that it 
would not “pay” to depart from it. But never 
since she had set herself to abide by that rule 
had she been so strongly tempted to break it, to 
indulge in vehement anger merely because anger 
would be an indulgence, to burn a candle at the 
playing of a game not worth it, as she was when 
Mr. Townley Gore gave her an account of his vis- 
it to the Hill House. Mr, Townley Gore’s man- 
ner was distinctly embarrassed. Her mode of 
receiving his first communication had been clev- 
erly designed to embarrass him, and her air of 
polite but slightly bored indifference was not cal- 
culated to relieve him. They had dined alone. 
Mrs. Townley Gore was going out. She was brill- 
iantly dressed, and looking very handsome, She 
was in spirits too, The business of plea- 
sure for that night began with a concert at the 
house of a duchess, and Mrs, Townley Gore was 
to take with her the beautiful Miss Chevenix, 
whose singing had been quite a feature all through 
the season. Miss Chevenix was to sing for the 
duchess, and Mrs. Townley Gore was so anxious 
that she should be in good voice, and found so 
much to say about it, that only by resolutely put- 
ting the subject aside did Mr. Townley Gore suc- 
ceed in getting a hearing for himself. But then, 
with one quiet look at him, and one transient 
contraction of her dark level eyebrows, his wife 
prepared to listen, and stood on her guard. Lean- 
ing back in her chair, and pulling a gorgeous rose 
to pieces, while she slightly nodded when he made 
a pause and seemed to await a remark, she did 
not utter a word; but the rose leaves were rent 
into very little shreds, and Mrs, Townley Gore’s 
complexion required subduing by the powder puff 
when the story had come to an end. 

“Well, Caroline,” said Mr. Townley Gore, after 
the pause of a full minute, “and what do you say 
to it all? You see, as the arrangement you pro- 
posed was impossible, I have done the next best 
thing, and I can not help thinking you will ad- 
mire and like the girl.” 

Without the slightest reference, either by word 
or look, to this remark, Mrs. Townley Gore put 
to her husband a point-blank question: 

“How long do you intend Miss Rhodes to re- 
side here ?” 

“How long? Well, I don’t know, I didn’t— 
In fact, I gave Miss Jerdane to understand that 


the arrangement might be permanent. I thought, 
under the circumstances, you know; and she 
really is so very presentable, so handsome, so dis- 
tinguished. But’”—here Mr. Townley Gore look- 
ed at his wife with discouragement in every line 
of his face, and made an admission of weakness 
which she rated at its full value—“of course, 
Caroline, the matter must depend on circum- 
stances. When the girl is here, you will be able 
to decide on what is best to be done.” 

Mrs. Townley Gore was saved from having to 
reply by the announcement of the carriage. 

“T don’t think I blundered by telling her of 
the girl’s beauty,” so ran the thoughts of Mr. 
Townley Gore, as he indulged in some disconcert- 
ed musing before he applied himself to his own 
evening’s amusements. “Her temper is not a 
sweet one, certainly, but she is not so little-mind- 
ed as all that. However, it’s no good bothering 
about it. I have done the best I could for the 
She must only take her chance with Caro- 


resolution in connection with the subject. That 
resolution was that he would keep strictly to him- 
self, with the sole exception of its inevitable par- 
ticipation by the business bosoms of Messrs. 
Simpson & Rees, the fact of the absolute pen- 
nilessness of Herbert Rhodes’s daughter. The 
solicitors had told him of the failure of the In- 
fallible Insurance Office; but he had said nothing 
of it to his wife or to Miss Jerdane. Under any 
circumstances, Helen should have five hundred 
pounds. To that extent, at any rate, the Bld debt 
should be paid, and no one, except, perhaps, his 
silent creditor in the other world, be the wiser. 
{ro BE CONTINUED.) 


Case for Night-Clothes.—Outline Embroidery. 
See {/lustration on page 317. 


Tus case is made of cream-colored linen momie- 
cloth, and ornamented with outline embroidery in stem 
stitch with colored cotton. The piece required for the 
under side is nineteen inches wide and fifteen inches 
long, that for the upper side seventeen inches and a 
half wide and eleven inches long, and that for the flap 
six inches long and of the same width as the upper 
side. The designs given by Figs. 50 and 51, Suppie- 
ment, are transfe! to the aoa side according to 
the illustration, and the work ia executed in stem 
stitch. The flap is embroidered in the same manner. 
The material for the upper side is turned down half an 
inch all around, hemmed at the top, and then stitched 
down on the back on the remaining three sides. The 
flap is turned down half an inch at the top and the 
side ed; hemmed on the latter, and stitched down 
on the back along the top. The flap is ravelled at the 
lower edge,‘and the back on all sides, for fringe an 


ch deep. 


Monograms, Figs, 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 317. 
Tuxsk monograms are worked on linen with fine 
embroidery cotton, Fig. 1 in satin, overcast, and knot- 
ted stitch, and Fig. 2 in satin and in overcast stitch, 


Round Hats, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 317, 


Tar brown English straw hat, Fig. 1, has a broad 
straight crown, and a brim three inches and a half 
wide, which is wired and rolled back on the right side 
in the manner shown in the illustration. The brim is 
bound half an inch wide on the outside with a gather- 
ed strip of brown velvet three inches wide, which is 
turned on the inside, and joined to a brown satin facing. 
The peere | consists of five brown and three pale 
pink ostrich tips in a wreath about the crown 
and a bow in the middle of the back made of loops of 
brown satin and an end, which is carried to the inside 
of the brim. 

The | round hat, Fig. 2, is of fine Tuscan straw. 
The brim is four inches and a half wide where it forms 
the revers on the left side, and three inches wide on the 
A ager side, and is faced with maize satin merveilleux. 

e satin is shirred three times’ in three rows, at inter- 
vals of a quarter of an inch, over wire, around the outer 
edge, and without at an inch and two inches from the 
edge, and is joined to the hat in such a manner as to 
form puffs between the shirring on the revers. A large 
bow of striped ribbon in maize, lilac, and maroon, in- 
terwoven with gold threads, and two tea-roses, trim 
the revers, The trimming for the outside of the hat 
consists of two long lilac ostrich feathers and a spray 
of tea-roses and b 


THE CZARINA. 


ARIA FEODOROVNA, Empress of Russia, 
is best known to us all by her original name 
of Dagmar. She is the second daughter of King 
Christian IX. of Denmark, and is the sister of 
King George of Greece, and of the Princess of 
Wales, the future Queen of England. She is one 
of the handsomest women of Europe. She has 
an oval face, regular in its outline, a brilliant com- 
plexion, glossy brown hair, and bright intelligent 
eyes. She is the happiest in her domestic rela- 
tions of all the princesses who occupy a throne, 
and she fully deserves her happiness. 

Sophia Frederica Dagmar Maria was born in 
the year 1847, and thus was in her fifth year be- 
fore her father, the obscure Duke of Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg, had any prospect of ascending the 
throne of Denmark. The home in which her early 
years were passed was a humble one; the finan- 
cial circumstances of the family were so limited 
that the daughters were compelled to dispense 
with all needless luxuries. Milliners’ bills were 
unknown to the happy parents, for the young 
princesses made their own bonnets, and cheerful- 
ly turned their own dresses. They lived a sim- 
ple country life, and were brought up by their 
mother, Queen Louise, to a love of the domestic 
virtues, 

Dagmar’s first public appearance was at the 
marriage of the Princess of Wales,.and many 
who saw her at the entrance of Alexandra into 
London did not hesitate to assign the palm of 
beauty to the younger sister. It was her beauty, 
modesty, and talents which gained for her the 
love of the Czarowitz Nicholas, As the affianced 
bride of the heir to the throne, she was warmly 
welcomed by the imperial family, and the late 
Czar even then called her his “dear Dagmar.” 
But her prospects of sitting on the most splen- 
did throne of the world suddenly vanished. The 
imperial lover died in the twenty-second ycar of 


his age. As he lay on his death-bed at Nice, all 
the members of the imperial family were with 
him, the Czar his father, the Czarina his mother, 
the Grand Dukes his brothers, and the high dig- 
nitaries of the empire which all men had hoped 
might one day have been his. One face, how- 
ever, was wanting, and the young prince express- 
ed an urgent request that his affianced bride 
should be summoned to bid him an eternal fare- 
well. She hastened to his bedside. He told her 
that his only sorrow at dying thus early was the 
thought that she, who had been destined to share 
the greatest of earthly thrones, might by his de- 
cease be deprived of a station which she would 
have filled most nobly. His last entreaty to her 
was to bestow the hand that was to have been 
his on the beloved brother who would succeed 
him, and to give to Alexander the love which 
Nicholas could no longer claim, Amid the tears 
of the listeners, the young couple, deeply moved 
by the strange request, assented to the wish of 
the dying man, and Nicholas’ died with the con- 
solation of knowing that he had done his best to 
promote the happiness of her he held so dear. 
Naturally there were, at first, some inward mis- 
givings on ‘both sides, but community of sorrow 
brought the two young hearts together. The 
wooing was, however, a sad one, in a bereaved 
household and amid a mourning nation. 

The marriage took place on the 9th of No- 
vember, 1866, with all the pomp and splendor 
which the court of Russia and the Greek Church, 
know 80 well how to display. The ceremonies 
were manifold. The first step was the admission 
of the princess into the bosom of the Orthodox 
Church. The ceremony took place in the chapel 
of the Winter Palace. Into the crowd of brill- 
jant courtiers and glittering ecclesiastics the Em- 
peror entered, leading the Princess by the hand. 
Her dress was a simple white robe, trimmed with 
swan’s-down; no veil concealed her head; not a 
single jewel glittered on her person; she looked 
the image of purity. The ritual of confirmation 
was gone through, and then, having received the 
name Maria Feodorovna, she was anointed with 
the holy chrism, and received the communion 
according to the Greek rite. On the following 
day the chapel was again crowded. The previ- 
ous ceremony had been a family affair; this was 
a public one. The diplomatic corps was present 
to witness the betrothal of the Czarowitz Alex- 
ander Alexandrovitch and the Princess Maria 
Feodorovna. On the 9th of November, fourteen 
days after the betrothal, the marriage itself took 
place. The face of the bride was flushed with 
excitement and bright with hope. On her dark 
locks rested a crown of priceless diamonds, grace- 
ful and light as a chaplet of flowers. A mass 
of jewels covering the whole upper part of the 
bodice glittered on her breast. Her robe of white 
moiré antique was embroidered with diamonds, 
and a train of crimson velvet, trimmed with er- 
mine, was carried by four chamberlains, The im- 
pressive and mystical ritual of the Church was 
duly performed, and the listeners were charmed 
by the purity of accent with which the bride 
made her responses. A pure Russian accent is 
by no means common in fashionable Russian 
circles. 

The Annitchkoff Palace was assigned to the 
young couple as their abode. It is a handsome 
building on the Great Prospect, originally built 
by the Empress Elizabeth for Count Razumoffsky. 
It has no particular historical interest, unless the 
fact that it was twice purchased by Catherine, 
and twice given by her to Potemkin. It used to 
be the favorite place for councils during the reign 
of Nicholas ; it is now the model home of Russia, 
Here Maria Feodorovna displays the simple man- 
ners, the intellectual tastes, the noble purposes, 
the hatred of flattery, which distinguished her as 
Dagmar. Here to her husband she is still Dag- 
mar. Always busy with her children, and anx- 
ious to make her household agreeable to her hus- 
band, she loves the domestic hearth more than 
the pleasures of society. She has made few 
friends, but not a single enemy. No envy or cal- 
umny has ever assailed her; she is universally re- 
vered and loved. The events of the last few 
years have perhaps rendered her anti-German in 
feeling, but she has too high a sense of duty to 
allow her personal prejudices to influence her 
public action. She abhors all cruelty, and the 
cries of the Siberian exiles have often touched her 
heart. Could she have said the last word, these 
victims of the Third Section would often have 
been restored to their wives and families, The 
day, however, on which the Nihilists attempt to 
touch the life of her husband, will see her pity 
transformed to hate. 

She has: been in the habit of annually paying a 
visit to her father at Copenhagen, and there meet- 
ing her sister, the Princess of Wales. In the com- 
pany of her husband she has visited Rome and 
Paris, and it has been observed that she prefers 
p eries and museums to theatres and 
ball-rooms. She was as devoted as a daughter to 
her late mother-in-law, and vied with the Duchess 
of Edinburgh in her attentions during her last 
sickness, She never concealed her disapprobation 
of the late Czar’s conduct toward his unfortunate 
Empress, yet she still retained his affection. 
“With a wife like Maria Feodorovna, I have no 
fear for the happiness of my son.” 

Queen Dagmar, after whom the Empress is 
called, was the wife of Waldemar the Victorious, 
and daughter of Ottocar, the great King of Bohe- 
mia. Her original name was Dragomir, which is 
said to mean “ the dear peace-maker,” but became 
in Danish mouths Dag-mar, or the “ Dag-maid.” 
Beloved in her father-land, the Queen Dagmar 
was idolized in her new home. She obtained 
from her husband the pardon of captives, the re- 
mission of taxes, and the cessation of civil strife. 
The Danes still call her “the Peerless,” and Pro- 
fessor Thomson relates that he saw a young man 
fall down at Dagmar’s tomb at Ringsted, and ex- 
claim, “God bless you, good and noble Queen ! 
your heart was as pure as it was brave.” 
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Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
27o T YKArs oLp.—Front. 


7. 3.— 728 FoR G RO} “ 4 
> ; ee ee [See Fig. 2; and Fig. 7, Page 
[See Fig, 1 ] 3 308.)—Cur Parrern, No. 3079; 
~ ta Prior 20 Cents.—[{For pat- 
For description see tern and description see 
Supplement. Suppl., No, XIL. Figs. 42-49.) 
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Fig. 1.—Dnrss ror Grr. rrom Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 2 to 7 Yrars 
5 ro T Years ovp.—Front, oLp.—Baox.—[See Fig. 4; and Fig. 7, Page 


308.]—Cur Parrern, No. 8079; Price 20 : 
: ' : Fig. 5.—Dress ror Cuitp From Fig. 6.—Dress ror Girt From 6 TO 8 


See Fig. 3. a 

{ or Fig vl Crnts.—[For pattern and description see i " 

For description see Suppl. Supplement, No. XIL, Figs, 42-49.) 1 10 4 Years ovp.—Cur Par- Yrars orp.—{For pattern and de- 
TERN, No. 3080; Prior 15 Cents. scription see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 


For description see Suppl. 22-29, in last Pattern-sheet Number.] 


Fig. 1.—Empromerrep Pritow-Case. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 52. 


Basque ror RiprwG-Haprr.—Cur Parrern, No. 3081; Prior 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, III., Figs. 11-19. 


- form points, which are trimmed as 

Work-Basket with Bag. shéwh in the illustration with tas- 
Tus willow-ware basket is var- | sels of maroon wool and small balls 
nished light brown, and trimmed | of old gold silk. The upper edge is 
with two maroon velvet Jambrequin | fastened on the inside of the basket, 
points. The design given by Fig. | which is lined with maroon cash- 
24,. Supplement, is transferred to | mere. The bag is made of old gold 
the points, and, following the out- | satin; the lower edge is joined to 
lines, old gold silk cord.is sewn down | the top of the basket, and the top is 
with overcast stitches of turned down and stitched 
silk in the same shade. in two rows to form a 
The velvet is slashed’ at shirr, through which ma- 
the lower edge, and turn- roon silk cords are drawn. 
ed to the wrong side along The old gold satin is 
the serpentine line to studded with maroon 


Dovsir-preastep Coat wits Sairrep Vest.—CuT Partrern, 


Work-Basket with Bag. 
No. 3082; Price 25 Cents.—[For description see Supplement.} 


Lrwoustne Basque. 
For design see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 24. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Monogram, 


woollen balls. The handle is wound 
with silk cord, and ornamented with 
old gold silk and maroon woollen balls, 
singly and in pendent bunches. 


Woven Braid and Crochet 
Edging for Bed-Linen. 

Tus edging is worked with open- 
work braid an inch wide, such as that 
shown in the illustration, and medium 
fine cotton, as follows: Ist round,—* 
7 de. (double crochet) separated by 2 
ch. (chain stitch) in the next 7 loops 
on one side of the braid, 5 ch., 1 de. 
on the last de. of the preceding 7, and 
1 de. in the next loop, working off the 
upper veins of both de. together, 2 ch., 
1 de. in the following loop, turn the 
work, and crochet back over the pre- 
ceding st. (stitch), 14 de. around the 5 
ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on the 6th of 
the 7 de. separated by 2 ch., 2 ch., 1 
se, on the 5th of the 7 de., turn the 
work, 1 ch,, 14 de. separated by 1 ch. 
on the preceding 14 de., 2 de. separated 
by 2 ch. in the next 2 loops, turn the 
work, 7 times alternately 5 ch. and 1 
sc. around the’ following 2d single ch., 
then 5 ch., 1 se. on the 4th of the first 
7 de., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the 3d of the 7 
de., turn the. work, 5 de. around the 
next 5 ch., 7 times 6 de. around the 
following 5 ch., then 2 de. separated 
by 2 ch. in the next 2 loops, turn the 
work, 23 times alternately 2 ch. and 1 
tc. (treble crochet) around the follow- 
ing 2d st., 1 s¢, around the first 2 ch. 
in the round, turn the work, 23 times 
alternately 5 ch. and 1 sc. around the 
next 2°ch., 2 ch.; repeat from >, but 
at every repetition connect the middle 
st. of the first of the 23 ch. scallops to 
the corresponding st. of the last scal- 
lop in the. preceding pattern figure. 
2d round.—*-1.sc. around the 5 th, 
of the 2d ch. scallop in the next pat- 
tern figure, 20 times alternately 6 ch, 
and 1 sc. around the next 5 ch.; re- 
peat from *, but at every repetition 
connect the 2d and 4th of the 6 ch, in 
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EMBROIDERED SacuHer. 
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Fig. 1—Casumere Mantie, 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No, L, Figs. 1 and 2, 


SPOT Tryst Nrritt le 


Fig. 2.—Croak ror Girt rrom 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD.—[For pattern and description 
sec Supplement, No, XL, Figs. 34-41.] 
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For design see Supplement, No, VIIL, Fig. 27. 
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Case ror Nicat-Crornes.—OvTLinE EMBROIDERY. 


For design see Supplement, No, XIIL, Figs. 50 and 51. 
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hig, 3.—Jersey Weeping Mantir. 


For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Monocram. 


the first scallop to the corresponding 
st. in the last scallop in the preceding 
pattern figure. 3d round.—Work as 
in the preceding round, working only 
17 ch. scallops instead of 20, and 7 
ch. in each of them instead of 6 ch. 
4th round.—Work on the other side of 
the braid + 1 se, in the following 2d 
loop, 4 ch., 2 te., the uppermost veins 
of which are worked off together in the 
same loop with the preceding sc., 4 
ch.; repeat from *. 5th round.— 
Work in connection with the preced- 
ing’ round, going back over the st. in 
it, * 2 te. the uppermost veins of 
which are worked off together on the 
next 2 te. worked off-together in the 
preceding round, 4 ch., connect to the 
next 2 tc., 4 ch.; repeat from +, work- 
ing the first 2 te. on the same st. to 
which the 4 ch. were connected. 6th 
round.—Alternately 1 se, on the next 
2 tc. worked off together in the pre- 
ceding round, and 6 ch. 7th round,— 
Alternately 1 de. on the following 2d 
st. in the preceding round, and 1 ch. 


Embroidered Sachet. 

For this sachet two pieces of paste- 
board eight inches square are covered 
over thin wadding interlining with old 
gold satin, the one designed for the 
bottom on both sides, and that for the 
top on the under side only. The bot- 
tom is edged with old gold silk cord. 
The top is slightly wadded, and cover- 
ed in part by an embroidered strip of 
maroon velvet three inches and a half 
wide, which is set on diagonally, The 
design given by Fig. 27, Supplement, is 
transferred to the velvet, and the work 
is executed in chain, herring-bone, sat- 


in, and button-hole stitch with bronze 


and old gold silks, using the. dark 
shades for the middle figurés and the 
light shades for the outer figures of 
the design. The top is covered on 
each side of the velvet strip with old 
gold satin, which is shirred diagonally 
in clusters of three rows at intervals 
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of an inch, and set on so as to form puffs be- 
tween the clusters. It is edged with side-pleated 
old gold lace an inch and a half wide, set on un- 
der a ruching of old gold satin ribbon an inch 
wide. The ends of the ribbon are tied at the 
corners as shown in the illustration. The top 
and the bottom are held together with satin-cov- 
ered buttons and cord loops, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
TONIC IN FEEBLE DIGESTION. 


I wave found Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to be a 
tonic where there was enfeebled digestion.— 
(Adv.] Altamont, Ills. G, SouLtagennaur, M.D. 


Rixer’s American Face Powder is a delicate and 
absolutely harmless toilet article—Hrank Leslie's 
Lady's Journal. Those who prefer a liquid prep- 
aration will find Riker’s Cream of Roses the most 
satisfactory article to use.—[ Com.] 


DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female. 
and Chron demon: Turkish, Russian, Roman, and ail 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movenient, "Spring 
Waters, etc., ‘are employed. Send for Cireular.—[ Ado. J 


EEE 


We saw the “‘German Corn Remover” man, and he 
says it will cure anything in the way of corns, except 
those that need blasting with dynamite. Sold by 
Druggists. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 


Brean, biscuit, and cakes raised with Hanford’s None 
Such Buking Powder does not sour on the stomach, 
causing Sy 2 heartburn, &c, It costs more, but 
you get the best. Sold by all leading grocers.—[{Com.] 


ADVERTISEMEN Ls. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry, Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Roya. Baxine Powper Co., New York. 


COLD MEDAL, | PARIS, 1878. 
7 BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


= Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared ny E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
ee de 1" Classe 
27, rue Rambutean, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
y 4 > Ny hl 
T a S BIRD SEED, 
Properly mixed. in 
1-lb. Cartoons. 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
t\ and neatly packed in one- 
vo) of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon. If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
ages to go with the ‘Seed. 
. 
Decorative Art Needlework. | 
(OPPOSITE DOMESTIO BUILDING.) 
Splendid assortment of designs and commenced 
work. CREWELS, SILKS, FLOSSES, &c. 


T A M A R A ed and refreshing 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 

de la Faculté de Paris, 

75 cents the box. 

Our Seeds are selected with 
2} pound cartoons, with a piece 
THURBER'S Bird Seed; also 

BENTLEY BROS., 856 Broadway, 

Best Goods. Lowest P Prices. Catalogues free. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 

Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment, For circular, address 

Miss WARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


DR. WARNER’S 


DECORATIVE TOMULAL. CORALINE CORSET. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is appro- 
riated to a very complete stock of fine BRONZES, 
antel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 
CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house ; travelling 
Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORCELAIN, in Plaques, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
of the Royal Worcester, Minton, and other favorite 
Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 
importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 
Visits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 


‘BALLS HEI HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 
hysicians as not injurions to 


wen my Se Resith. For sale by Chicago 


Corset Co. 67 Washin onBe, ve 
Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
“aut REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag ts 
wanted in all parts of the U. 8. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces. $30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets,44 pieces. 8 50 
Richly Decorated Fr’ch China Tea Sets ;44 pieces. » 00 


j Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white.........- 


8 25 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. 14 00 
00 


4 Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz........... 


ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Tlustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge. Sent C.0.D, or P.O, Money Order. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


4 holds two thim- 
J bles, arge or small, a vel- 
vet emery cushion for 
ae and ns, four 

lsof thr ,and pair 
a ‘scissors, makin, avery 
neat ornament for the 
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co sold $0 in two da 4 One a mt in 
ichigan so! er 
retail since last July. Never was 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom, It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TEETH and GuMs. 
Impure Brearn, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 


use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 


NOTICH. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States, 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


[> (RECLINING) 


” Se Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven. Conn. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


‘ime, Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
dy whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with- six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure. 


For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25, 


WARNER BRO’S, 
3.72 Broadway, N. ¥. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Invite an examination of their 


UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 


TURKISH, 
PERSIAN, 
AND INDIA 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


Selected by their own Agents in the East, and Im- 
ported direct. 


649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 


Intestines. 
—$—$ $a 
justly celebrated Dietetic Pre son is, 
in ed. from eng ee ee art GLUTEN de- 
ae FLINT 
GEREATS @ sold Po the inven- 


tion san an pa, Chemist. It has not only been 
highly reccmanenged but certified to by a large 
number of Chemists and Physicians--representing 
a ve fr isis degree of medical science--as the 
ACCEPTABLE LE 
FoR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 


That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which is easy of Digestion=--never 
constipating. That which Is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incidental to childhood. 


aliment in Fevers. 
Dyspepsia and General ‘Devilit 7, ite Rare Mf 
Excellence in all Intestinal D seases, 0 Medicinal in 


Dysentery, aie: ~~ ge and Cholera 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


sOLO BY 

GG 
PRUGCIST. S 
CO) \PRINCIPAL-CITIES 
xy UNITED: Cares. | 


JOHN CARLE& SONS NEWYORK 


LADIES, 


MAKE YOUR OWN TURKISH =n 
by drawing in Rags, Yarns, &c., into one of my Stamped 
Burlap Patterns in Turkish, Floral, and Animal Designs. 
Easy and fascinating work. Large sample, with hook 
and all directions, sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of $1. Send for circular, mailed free. Agents 
wanted. GEO. F. EDWARDs, 

339 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


ELEGANT CHROMO PICTURE CARDS, 
no two alike, 50 cents.; 100 Comics, &c., 

25 cents; 100 Small Chromo Cards, 25 cents; 100 

Beautiful Embossed Pictures, 25 cents. aga 

paid, by Cc. Ss. RILEY, Buffalo, N . ¥. 


oxt- 


Holbein Work, pst 
lap Bugs, B bint Sal Smal = > 
also for 


Box 245 


ey Self-Acting Window Shade Rollers, 


ASK YOUR UPHOLSTERER FOR THEM. 


Admitted Superior to All Others. 


MANUFACTURED AT 


81, 83 & 85 Centre St., New York. 


con 
Sea PSs for the snes Beek, Bend 
ric kman St., X.Y. 


BURT ee 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the ee of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette, 


has provided our 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena, 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’'S 
BEAUTIFULEVER BLOOMING 


establishment m: SPECIAL 

Business OF ROSES.’ 50 OLARGE HOUSES 

for ROSE alone. We deliver Strong Pot Plants, 

suitable for ediate oom, satek by mail, pos vaid, 

at all post-offices. § splendid vari: choice, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $ 25 for $4 
3h for ave 75 for $10; 160 for $13. We CIV 

nm anthems Extras, more ROSE 

lishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE 


the Rose, 
mae ee 
NARD CO. 
Ross Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“UTAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this agree | addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and last, though by no means least, 

the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 

i the lines that age sometimes creates. They 

are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 

their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair wil] not remain in Crimp. Being made of 

NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 

out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 

of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 

ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 

with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 

hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 

———. if she values her personal beauty and the 

opinion of her friends) PRICE, $6 TO $12 

(Blonde and Gray, oxte). ot = o. D. 

ilege of exchangin To be had LY of 

Cc. THOMPSO die 3 State se Chicago. 

for Illustrated Catalogue £ ree. 


Tog. 
Chiaak ir 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


e Liver, The Bowels and The Kidne 


PY Phis combined action + gives it wonderfut 
power to cureall diseases. 


4Wh Why Are_ Are We Sic 


"Because we = toon great organs to be- 
come clogged or torpid, and onyrrgs h 
A mors are therefore forced 0 
that should be expelled n ps flga 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 


Sree action o, Sone organs a 


heir power to throw off disease. 

Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered K dneys ? 

Why enduro nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ¥ 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 

health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and) 


STAMPING PERFORATED PATTERNS. 
Thousands of letters on hand proving satisfaction. 
Fine paper, good designs, good test, durable. Patterns 
of any styles on hand or made to order. Send for cir- 
culars, Try, and you will be convinced. Send your 
names and ‘address correctly 
A. BERNARD, 401. Canal St., N. ¥. 


BISCOTINE, 


FOOD for CHILDREN and INVALIDS, 
Glycerine Sans Pareil Hair Tonic, 


TRADE-MARE. 
Toilet ; Sachets 
Waters, Dris 
Violet, de Florence. 
sae a Compound 
Heliotrope, Orris 
. Dentifrice, 


Established 1770. 
DELLUC & CO,, French Pharmacists, 
Send for Circular. 635 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 

in New ry ont 
Gord id oe at a = B Ls, 
pony hrome rah Landscapes, Pn Pane’ ae Wet 
for 10c. ie ample Hook. §goutaining sera plen nt ‘a our 
eRe. est ‘ouse in Ame uy 
East Ganda” Annan Gans Ode MoeMiOee Oe 
3 LOVELY Moss-Rose & Ass't. ‘Come Cards, 
name on, l0e. -A 82-col. story paper Free with 
every order, Awrrioan Carp Co., West Haven, Conn, 


Af ‘Lovely Floral, Panel, Hand,& Bognet €1 hromo Cards, 
with name,10c. F, ‘ranklin Pr’ tg Co., New Haven,Ct. 


May 14, 1881.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Ele & SMS 


Grand and Allen Streets, N. Y. 
DRESS SILKS. 


25 PIECES GROS GRAIN SILKS, 85 CTS. 
SPLENDID QUALITY, USUAL PRICE, 
20 INCHES WIDE, $1 15. 


HEAVIER and WIDER GOODS, NEWEST SHADES, 
$1 25, #1 35, $1 50. 


150 PIECES DAMASSE SILKS AND SATINS TO 
MATCH—GREAT BARGAINS, AT T5c., $1, 
$1 25, $1 35, $1 50. 
ANOTHER LOT, 20-INCH GROS GRAINS, AT 89c. 
SUMMER DRESS SILKS, 


45c., B5c., 65c, CHEAP, 
FINER GRADES BLACK SILKS, $1 25,81 50, 


BELLON, PONSON, BONNET, $1 75, $2, 
AND GIVERNAUD. up. 


SPLENDID LOT DAMASSE SATINS, AT 95c., $1, 


$1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2. 
ELEGANT PATTERNS IN FINE GOODS, at $2 50; 
GENERALLY SOLD AT $3 AND $3 25. 


TRIMMING SILKS. 


BLACK SATINS, 19-INCH, AT 4Sc., 50c., 60c., 75c., up. 
10 PIECES SUPERB QUALITY, 22-INCH, $1 yard. 
eee COLORS AND SHADES TO MATCH, 40c., 
c., T5c., $1. 
MILLINERY SILKS, SHADED AND BROCADES. 
NOVELTIES IN OMBRE SATINS. 


SHADED MERVEILLEUX, 
ROMAN STRIPE, 
DICE PATTERNS, &c. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THIS CITY. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 
e 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 31114 Grand St., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen St. 


FRENCH HAND-MADE 
UNDERGARMENTS. 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS A 
JOB LOT OF 5 CASES OF THESE GOODS, IN 
WHICH WE OFFER UNUSUAL BARGAINS, AS 
BELOW. 


1 LOT FRENCH UNDERGARMENTS AT $1 00 
EACH, CONTAINING NO GARMENT WORTH 
LESS THAN $1 25. 

1 LOT FRENCH UNDERGARMENTS AT $1 25 
EACH; WORTH FULLY $1 50. 7 

AND, 1 LOT MARKED AT $1 50 EACH, IN 
WHICH THERE 18 NO GARMENT WORTH LESS 
THAN $2 00. 


Le Boutillier Bros,, 


48 East 14th St, 845 & 847 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosicry, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &c, 
Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 


HOW TO CLOTHE THE BABY. 


THE 
LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR 


Furnishes everything for Infants’ and Children’s wear 
for all ages up to 16 years. Mail orders solicited. 
Sry tee sent to all applicants. BEST & CO., 
315 Sixth Ave., bet. 19th and 20th Sts., N. Y. 


COMP’T, 
“Domestic” Burtpna, Bway & 1hth St., N.Y, 


. De 


‘ 


ORGANS, 15 Stops, 4 Set Reeds, 
onty $65. Address Dantel 


BEATTY F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


i T inthe U.8, 
SAL ERM adh vee fy “Add reas ae snes wn 


& month, ress 
sareehenise Sess ratcrner pier 
JAA WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 

$12 Outtit free. Address Trux & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


SPRING GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. of sts AND CLOAKS. 
DRESs GOODS. O VO BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. a ra FANCY GOODS. 
DOMESTICS.9 a Uxpanwaae 
LINENS. 0” CO LACES. 
Q O 
O Oo 
O Q 
Oo Q 


x x 


i Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., | 
New York City. | 


x 
a Q 
Q N a 
a a 
a Q 

SHOES. QO —_ Cur_ery. 
Upuorstery. On oo CROCKERY. 
FURNITURE 0 OQ GLASSWARE. 


a al ee 
LACE CURTAINS. O A 0 REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &. _\YHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; fall de- 
ecription and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
“ten to all Pedueats. hs 4 
Unegnalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS, 


JONES iui ica. JONES 


NEW YORE. 


JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
have the largest and most 
elegant stock of SILKS, 
SATINS, and VELVETS 
they have ever shown, in- 
cluding many new & beau- 
tifal fabrics for Spring and 
Summer wear. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and I1Ith St., 
New York. 


LE BOUTILLIER & C0,, 


3 UNION SQUARE. 


Sterling Silver Novelties in 
Bangles, Bracelets, Lockets, 
Chains, Lace Pins, Scarf Pins, 
Shoe - Horns, Buttons, Studs, 
&e., &e. 


MARBLE CLOCKS A SPECIALTY 


MORRIS & WILDES 


Are offering special inducements in Dress Trim- 
mings, Fringes, Passamenteries, Cord and Tassels, 
Ornaments, &c. 

83¢ inch Black Silk and Chenille Fringe, 25c. and up. 

Colored Silk and Chenille Fringe, 50c. and up. 

Also, offering the best value to be found in the City 
in Black, White, and Cream Spanieh Laces. 

Fichus, Ties, Scarfe, Black French Laces, Children’s 
Lace Collara. Made-up Lace Goods, Embroidered and 
Linen Collars and Coffs, Refflings, &c., all of the latest 
designs. No house excels us in value, quality, and 
assortment of Parasols and Rain and Sun Umbrellas. 


24 West 14th Street, N.Y. 
SF 10. $20 Reis, tt Nome, Sampler worth 5 tree: 


Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake,G). Lace, &c.Cards 
53 Same on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co, Fair Haven, Ct. 


STERN BROTHERS 


The Leading House of New York City for 


Dry Goods, Silks, Suits, 
MANTLES, UNDERWEAR, 
MILLINERY, &e. 

OUR SPRING CATALOGUE, 


Containing a full description of our numerous De- 
partments, and 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Is now ready, and will be mailed upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32 to 36 West 23d St., New York, 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND EXAMINE 
THE NEW STYLES IN 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS. 


AL8O 
CLOAKS THAT NOW PREVAIL. 
Also a very choice line of 


PARASOLS. 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR AND INFANTS’ GAR- 
MENTS A SPECIALTY. 

SILKS AND DRESS GOODS VERY LOW IN 
PRICE, 


COUNTRY ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS 


In New and Novel Shapes, for evening and 


street wear. 
RICH LACES 


In the most fashionable styles. Bridal Veils 
and Flounces to correspond in Point and 
Duchesse Lace. Spanish Nets and Hand- 
run Trimming Laces, &c., &. 


Broadway & (Sth St. 


ARTISTIC AND RELIABLE 


FURNITURE 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


6 and 8 East 20th Street, 
Wext door to Lord é& Taylor's. 


9 5 Large new style prettiest Chromo Cards sold, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and % outfit 
free. Addresa H. Hatiett & Cu.,Portiand, Maine. 


Cards, Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c.,all new style,name 
5 0 on 10c. Agt’s samples 10c. G.A.Spring, Northford,Ct. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............84 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.........2..+-. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year......... seocesee 4:00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, Oue Year...... 1 50 


A OOMBINATION OFFER. 


Haxrre’s Macazine 
Harrgr’s Wrexiy. 
Harper's Bazaz..... 


“bone vex eer «+0310 00 
Hagprr’s Macazing..... 
Harper's WEEKLY... } One Year............ 7 00 


Barrre’s MaGazing..... 
Hanpgx'’s Bazan... } one Year...... Casein 700 


Harpre’s Werkty. 
Hagren’s Bazag... 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
"Franklin Square, New York, 


**% One Year............ 7 00 
re 


319 


LACES. 


For this season we are 
showing a very complete 
stock of all new and attrac- 
tive Trimming Laces in 
Black and White, samples 
of which will be farnished 
on application stating width 
and price required. 

Novelties in Real Du- 
chesse Jabots, Fichus, 
Scarfs, Collarettes, & Hand- 
kerchiefs, Irish Point Laces 
and Crochette Collars; Real 
& Imitation Spanish Laces, 
Scarfs and Shawls in Cream, 
White, and Black, at 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America, 
By Haney Cauor Lover. 8vo, Half Leather, $3 00. 


IL 
THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books, 
Tluetrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himeelf and hie Friends. By 
Wu.tiam Howie Wyiiz. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


Ill. 

THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Exisce 
Reotva, Author of ‘The Earth,” “The Ocean,” &c. 
Tranelated from the French by Bertha Ness and 
John Lillie. Ilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Iv, 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


Translated by Mra. George 
15 cents. Vv 


FROUDE’S CASAR. Cesar. A Sketch. By Janes 
Antuony Froupk, Editor of “Reminiscences b 
Thomas Carlyle.” 12mo, Cloth, with Portrait an 
Map, 60 cents; éto, Paper, 20 cents. 

Vi. 

METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich, 1773-1829. Edited by Prince Rronaup 
Merrranicu. The Papers Classified and Arranged 
by M. A. de Klinkowstrdm. Translated by Mrs. 
Alexander Napier. Four Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents 
each. Also, in 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

VII. 

DEAN STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 

Christian Inetitutions. Esaays on Ecclesiastical 


By Grore Branves. 
Starge. 4to, Paper, 


Subjecta. By A. P. Stancey, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 
VII. 
ORYOEN. By George Saintesury. 12mo, 


Cloth, 
75 cente, The Latest Volume issued in the “English 
Men of Letters.” ix 


CARNOCHAN'S OPERATIVE SURGERY. Con- 
tributions to Operative Surgery and Surgical Pa- 


thology. By*sJ. M. Carnocuan, M.D., Surgeon-in- 
Chief to the State Emigrants’ Hospital, former! 
ie New Yor 


Professor of Clinical Surgery in 
Medical College, &c. With Miustrations of the 
Cases drawn from Nature. Part VII. 4to, Paper, 
75 cents. 

Ready: Parts I. and II., together, $1 00; Part III., 
7 cents; Parts IV. and V., together, $1 00; Part VL, 
7 cents; Part VII., 75 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


Mies Williamson’s Divagations. By Mies Taackrray 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie), 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


From Exile. By James Pay. 15 cents. 


Into the Shade, and other Stories, By Many Crom 
Hay. 15 cents, 


His Little Mother, and other Tales and Sketches. By 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 10 cts.; 
algo, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Wards of Plotinus. By Mra. Joun Hor, 20 cts, 


Sunrise. A Story of theese Times. By Witttam Biaox. 
15 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, $2 25. 


The Glen of Silver Birches. By E. O. Buacxsunne. 
15 cents, 


Asphodel. By Miss Brappon, 15 cents, 


Under Life's Key, and other Stories, By Mary Czor. 
Hay. 15 cents, 


Gar” Harrer & Beoturns will send any of the above 
toorks by matl, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Untted States, on receipt of the price. 

G2" Hanree’s Cataroeur matied free on recetpt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
$55 66 Agents’ profit per Week. Will 


rove it or forfeit $50U. $4 outfit free, 
G. Riprovut & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


i Day, Chromo, Luce, &c., Cards, with name 
30 Speroces case, 10e,’ Ii M, Coos, Meriden, Coun 
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1, PHOTOGRAPHIN' 


FACETIZA. 


Many an amusing mistake has been made by people hard of hearing. 
We are told that a certain Dean of Ely was once at a dinner, when, just as 
the cloth was removed, the subject of discourse happened to be that of 
extraordinary mortality among lawyers. ‘ We have Tost,” said a gentle- 
map, “not less than seyen eminent barristers in as many months.” The 
dean, who was very deaf, rose just at the conclusion of these remarks, 


i 
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SMOTHERING—A LAUGH. 


THE PRIZE BULL-DOG. 


eS a 
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and exclaimed: ‘‘ For this and every 
Mer| mercy, make us devoutly thank- 
ful.” 

On another occasion, at a military 
dinner in Ireland, the following was on 
the toast list: ‘‘ May the man who has 
lost one eye in the glorious service of 


his beloved country, never see distress 


with the other.” But the person whose 


duty it was to read the toast accident- 


ally omitted the mise rimig word “ dis- 
tress,” which completely changed the 


sentiment, and caused no end of merri- 


ment by the blunder. 
Another instance may be quoted, if 


only to show how careful people should 


be in expressing themselves on public 
occasions. A church in South London 
had been erected, when a dinner was 
iven, at the conclusion of which the 
ealth of the builder was Vie A 
when he rather enigmatically replied 
that he was ‘‘ more fitted for the scaf- 
fold than for public speaking.” 
Se ae 


“What a blessing it is,” said a hard- 
working Irishman, “that night niver 
comes till late in the day, when a man 
is tired, and can’t work apy more at all 
at all Y 

“Your name is Dickie, isn’t it? It’s 
a pretty name, and I’ve called my poo- 
dle after you.” Dickie doesn’t know 
whether to bow his thanks or go out 
and take a look at the hat rack. 


ee ee 

She was talking on the cars, and she 
said: ‘‘The meanest people are those 
who peep out of windows to see what 
their neighbors are doing. Now this 
morning I was looking through the blinds of my 
window, and what do you suppose I saw that mean 
Mrs. Jones doing? Why, she was peeping through 
her blinds to see if I saw her—the mean woman !” 

Ss 


A lawyer says that a convenient way of testing 
the affections of your intended is to marry another 
woman. If she don’t love you, you will find it out 


immediately. 


As two young men were passing a farm-house 
they saw the farmer trying to harness a mule, and 
thinking to quizz him, one of them gravely asked, ‘ Wiii that creature 
draw ?” 
To which the farmer curtly responded: ‘ Of course he will. He will 
draw the attention of every fool that passes along the road.” 


yer ie 
“I'm afraid that bed is not long enough for you,” said a landlord to a 
seven-foot guest. 
“Never mind,” he replied ; ‘‘ I'll add two more feet to it when I get in.” 
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BREAKING AND ENTERiNG—A Pov-Piz. 


2 HUMAN INTELLIGENCE FINALLY TRIUMPHS OVER 


BRUTE FORCE, 


An architect who built a new town-hall made such a botch of it that he 
ran away, to stay, as he informed his friends, ‘ till the thing had blown 
over.” A few days afterward a high wind struck the town and prostrated 
the new hall, whereupon his friends telegraphed him: **Come back, The 
thing is blown over.” 


An elderly lady, remarkable for her bluntness and asperity, said to an 
eminent lawyer, renowned for his atrabilious sarcasm : ‘What do you 
think of my daughter to-night, Mr. Z.? Don’t you think she looks well 2?” 

** Really, Mrs. X., I am not competent to pronounce an opinion. I do 
not profess to be a judge of painting; but I have no doubt she is angelic.” 

“Well, and pray, Mr, Z., did you ever see an angel that was not painted?” 


plat ee FPR, 
SuaksrEaReAN Line For AN Impecuniovs Stupent—* Ic hath an uncle.” 
ae peesns 


When the late Bishop Horne took possession of the episcopal palace at 
Norwich, he turned round upon the steps and exclaimed, “Bless us! 
bless us! what a multitude of people!” 4 

“Oh, my lord,” said a by-stander, “ this is nothing to the crowd on Fri- 
day last, to see a man hanged.” 
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CRIMES NOT PUNISHABLE ACCORDING TO TIE CODE. 


